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MARTIAL,  THE  EPIGRAMMATIST 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Saragossa,  in  that  part  of 
Spain  now  known  as  Aragon,  there  was  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  a  small  country  town  which  has  since  disappeared  from 
the  map.  It  was  known  as  Bilbilis.  The  name  is  obviously  un- 
Roman,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  place  was  no  doubt  a  Celt- 
iberian  fortress  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  the  Phoenician  ad- 
venturers swept  the  seas  and  Rome  herself  was  nothing  but  a 
small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  As  befitted  its  origin 
Bilbilis  was  perched  high  up  on  the  edge  of  beetling  cliffs  — 
acutis  Ptndentem  scopulis^  as  the  Christian  poet  Paulinus  of 
Nola  described  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ran  the  small 
but  bustling  stream  of  the  Salo,  the  water  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  impart  a  sovereign  temper  to  steel.  For  that  reason 
the  principal  industry  of  the  town  was  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware,— for  the  most  part,  weapons  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  an  amalgamation,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  Roman  settlers,  generally  military  veterans, 
with  the  descendants  of  those  Celtiberian  troopers  who,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  had  harried  Italy  from  the  Po  to 
the  Sicilian  Straits,  and  had  done  no  small  part  in  rendering  the 
name  of  ''Hannibal  the  Dread"  a  useful  adjunct  of  nursery  dis- 
cipline until  late  in  the  Empire.  The  average  denizen  of  Bilbilis 
still  took  an  un-Roman  delight  in  hunting  and  fishing,  his  inky 
locks  were  disposed  to  be  stiff  and  rebellious  after  the  manner 
of  his  forbears;  but  those  stormy  days  had  long  since  passed 
away,  the  power  of  Rome  was  supreme,  and  the  profound  peace 
of  distance  and  obscurity  had  reigned  for  generations  in  this 
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remote  comer  of  the  world,  where,  perhaps,  the  only  sound  that 
interfered  with  the  stillness  of  nature  was  the  tinkling  of  anvils 
in  the  armories  near  by. 

The  fame  of  such  a  place,  if  it  ever  becomes  famous  at  all,  is 
usually  due  to  accident.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  Bilbilis.  The 
renown  of  this  little  village  rests  entirely  upon  a  single  event — a 
strictly  family  matter  —  which  took  place  there  on  the  first  of 
March  in  the  year  39  or  40  of  the  Christian  Era.  On  that  day, 
Flaccilla  presented  her  husband,  Valerius  Fronto,  with  a  son. 
The  boy  was  called  Marcus  Valerius,  and  to  commemorate  the 
month  in  which  he  was  born  the  cognomen  was  added  of  Mar- 
tialis.  He  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  of  Roman  epi- 
grammatists,—  indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Lessing,  the  greatest 
epigrammatist  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Martial's  parents  belonged  to  the  old  Celtiberian  stock,  and 
were  distinctly  well-to-do  for  that  neighborhood.  He  describes 
their  house  as  plain  and  unconventional,  but  overflowing  with 
rustic  cheer.  This  home  and  the  country  round  about,  its  for- 
ests of  oak,  its  echoing  gorges,  its  lonely  mountain  tarns,  its 
icy  streams  and  springs,  its  snow-capped  sierras,  to  all  which 
the  poet  reverts  again  and  again,  were  the  setting  of  an  un- 
usually healthful  and  happy  childhood,  the  golden  memory  of 
which  never  left  him.  After  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
world's  capital  he  could  still  recite  all  the  local  industries  of 
Bilbilis  with  the  characteristic  pride  of  a  small  townsman.  He 
was  as  proud  of  his  Celtiberian  strain  as  any  Virginian  could  be 
of  the  blood  of  Pocahontas.  He  even  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
old  barbarian  place-names  of  his  native  land,  those  oddly  un- 
couth words  which,  like  our  own  'Walla- Wallas'  and  Topo- 
catepetls,'  are  the  lonely  monuments  of  an  elder  race  rising  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  a  newer  civilization. 

It  was  only  such  surroundings  as  these  that  could  have  given 
Martial  that  fund  of  buoyancy  and  nerve  force,  that  strength  and 
poise  of  mind  and  body,  which  amid  the  deadly  routine  of  his 
long  years  in  Rome  was  destined  to  keep  him  alive  and  human. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  man's  unerring  yet 
sympathetic  vision  of  the  realities  of  life,  how  far  his  ability  to 
steer  clear  of  the  various  literary  and  social  illusions,  insinceri- 
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ties,  and  artificialities  so  characteristic  of  his  time;  in  short, 
how  far  his  most  striking  qualities  as  a  man  and  as  an  author 
were  fostered  and  strengthened  by  this  close  contact  with  genuine 
nature  and  the  simple  honest  folk  among  whom  his  early  life  was 
passed. 

But  although  Bilbilis  was  remote  from  Rome,  it  was  not  re- 
mote from  cultivation.  At  that  time  Spain  was  in  the  zenith  of 
her  influence  at  the  capital  and  of  her  prosperous  activity  at 
home.  Martial's  province  of  HispaniaTarraconensis  supported 
some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  Empire,  and  his  parents  saw  to 
it  that  their  son  received  the  best  education  available.  "Which 
was  utter  folly  on  their  part,"  he  remarks  in  an  epigram  written 
nearly  forty  years  later:  **What  have  I  gained  by  consorting  with 
professors  of  literature  and  oratory  in  these  days  when  an  ex- 
shoemaker  can  become  a  millionaire?" 

One  ought  not  to  take  an  epigrammatist  too  seriously ;  and  at 
all  events  when  the  youth  of  twenty-three  set  out  for  Rome  to 
seek  his  fortune  he  was  undoubtedly  filled  with  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. And  few  young  provincials  ever  began  a  career  in  the 
great  city  under  more  favorable  conditions  or  with  fairer  hopes 
for  the  future.  In  his  position  all  depended  on  patronage.  Here 
Martial  was  peculiarly  fortunate.  He  could  number  among  his 
patrons  the  great  Spanish  house  of  the  Annaei,  at  that  time  rep- 
resented by  the  three  brothers,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  Junius 
Gallic,  who  as  proconsul  of  Achaea  presided  at  the  trial  of  Paul 
the  apostle  at  Corinth,  and  lastly,  Annaeus  Mela,  father  of  Lu- 
can  the  poet.  Still  another  patron  was  Gn.  Calpurnius,  head  of 
the  famous  patrician  house  of  the  Pisones. 

But  at  the  very  hour  of  Martial's  arrival  the  shadow  of  immi- 
nent disaster  had  already  fallen  upon  these  men.  In  April,  65, 
the  tragic  discovery  of  the  Pisonian  Conspiracy  swept  away  not 
only  all  Martial's  friends,  but  also  many  others  among  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  State.  It  was  clearly  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
young  man  just  from  the  Provinces.  His  friends  were  gone, 
new  friends  had  to  be  made,  and  his  Spanish  blood  was  no 
longer  a  passport. 

The  next  fifteen  years  were  among  the  most  eventful  in  Roman 
history.  They  contained  the  spectacular  death  of  Nero  and  with 
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it  the  end  of  Caesar's  line,  the  awful  year  of  the  three  emperors, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Flavian  house.  But  so  far  as  the  life  of 
Martial  is  concerned  this  period  is  a  complete  blank.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  significant  that  he  himself  makes  no  reference  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that  our  keen-eyed,  quick-witted  on- 
looker from  the  Spanish  countryside  was  acquiring  every  day  a 
perception  of  the  sights  and  humors  of  the  great  capital,  and  that 
he  was  rapidly  losing  his  illusions,  if  he  ever  had  any;  in  short, 
that  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  career.  In  fact, 
we  know  that  he  actually  made  some  essays  in  the  department  of 
epigram  which  years  afterward,  much  to  the  poet's  dismay,  were 
republished  as  a  speculation  by  Pollius  Quintianus,  an  enter- 
prising Macmillan  of  Domitian's  time. 

For  us,  however,  the  first  appearance  of  Martial  as  an  author 
was  in  the  year  80,  when  Titus  dedicated  the  Coliseum  with  a 
brilliant  series  of  games  and  entertainments.  The  so-called 
Liber  Spectaculorum  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  our  modem 
editions  was  originally  written  by  Martial  for  that  occasion  and 
addressed  to  the  emperor.  Most  of  the  epigrams  in  this  collec- 
tion are  pot-boilers;  but  they  brought  their  author  to  the  notice 
of  the  court,  and  such  was  in  reality  their  principal  object. 

Two  honors  came  to  the  poet  as  a  result.  One  was  the  ins 
trium  liberorum,  that  is  to  say,  the  special  privileges  granted  by 
law  to  any  Roman  citizen  who  was  the  father  of  three  children. 
The  value  of  it  to  Martial  was  the  fact  that  he  was  henceforth 
exempt  from  that  law  of  Augustus  which  forced  a  bachelor  into 
matrimony  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  The  second  honor  was  a 
titular  position  as  a  tribunus  militum  by  virtue  of  which  the 
poet  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  Martial  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  that  when- 
ever he  attended  the  theatre  he  now  had  the  privilege  of  a  seat 
in  the  first  row  back  of  the  orchestra.  He  never  received  any 
more  substantial  recognition  than  this  from  either  Vespasian 
of  Titus.  Both  emperors  encouraged  literature.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, Vespasian  had  a  close  fist  and  Titus  a  short  life. 

The  so-called  Xenia  and  Apophoreta  were  published  four  or 
five  years  later  by  Martial's  bookseller  Tryphon.  They  after- 
wards formed  an  appendix  to  the  Edition  definitive  and  are  now 
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numbered  as  Books  13  and  14.  Xenia  were  presents  given  to 
guests  during  the  Saturnalia.  Apophoreta  were  the  presents 
given  to  the  guests  at  dinner  parties,  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
were  intended  to  be  taken  home.  It  was  usual  to  accompany 
these  Christmas  presents,  Xenia^  and  these  dinner  souvenirs, 
Apophoreta^  by  a  verse  or  two.  The  two  books  of  Martial  supply 
the  verses  for  appropriate  presents  on  such  occasions.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  were  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  not  adepts  in  the  polite  art  of  turning  a  distich.  Like  the 
obituary  poetry  of  the  Baltimore  Sun^  these  distichs  of  Martial 
could  be  kept  on  hand  and  dealt  out  as  needed.  The  fact  that 
he  ever  bored  himself  with  composing  them  suggests  that  one  of 
his  recurrent  attacks  of  poverty  was  upon  him.  Indeed,  as  he 
himself  says  to  his  reader:  "The  Xenia  in  this  slim  little  booklet 
can  be  bought  for  four  nummi.  You  may  have  'omnis  turba,' 
the  whole  gang  of  them  for  twenty  cents.  Is  that  too  much  ? 
Well,  Tryphon  can  afford  to  knock  off  fifty  per  cent.  He  would 
be  making  money  at  it  even  then.  You  can  present  these 
distichs  to  your  guests  instead  of  a  gift,~-si  tibi  tam  rarus  quam 
mihi  nummus  erit,  if  pennies  are  as  far  apart  with  you  as  they 
are  with  me." 

But  a  better  time  was  now  at  hand.  Books  i  and  2  appeared  in 
86,  and  from  that  time  he  published  at  the  rate  of  about  one  book 
a  year  until  his  return  to  Spain.  Book  12  appeared  in  102,  three 
years  from  that  date.  Shortly  after  came  the  poet's  death,  and  then 
a  second  edition  of  Book  12,  which  is  the  one  we  now  possess. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  the  publication  of  Book 
I,  Martial  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  Empire.  "The 
other  day,  Rufus,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  "a  certain 
man  looked  me  all  over  with  the  thoroughness  of  one  who  in- 
tended to  buy  me  for  a  slave  or  train  me  for  the  prize  ring. 
After  he  had  gazed  at  me  and  had  even  felt  of  me  for  some  time, 
'can  it  be,'  he  cried,  'that  you  really  are  that  famous  Martial 
whose  jests  and  lively  sallies  are  known  to  every  one  who  does 
not  possess  a  downright  Dutchman's  ear?'  I  smiled  a  little 
and  with  a  slight  nod  admitted  that  I  was  the  person  whom  he 
had  named.  'Why  then  do  you  wear  such  bad  cloaks?'  'Be- 
cause/ I  replied,  'I  am  such  a  bad  poet.'  " 
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At  the  time  his  third  book  was  published  Martial  had  retired 
to  Forum  Comeli  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  **If  any  one  asks  you," 
he  says,  "why  I  went,  tell  him  I  was  worn  out  with  my  empty 
round  of  duty  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  great.  If  you  are  asked 
when  I  am  coming  back  you  may  say  that  I  was  a  poet  when  I 
left,  I  shall  return  when  I  have  learned  how  to  play  the  guitar." 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  one  visit  which  was  not  as 
long  as  he  had  expected,  thirty -five  continuous  years  of  Martial's 
life  were  spent  in  Rome.  Even  summer  resorts  were  not  to  his 
liking.  Among  other  things  they  were  beyond  the  depths  of  his 
purse.  He  tried  it  once  at  Baiae  (i,  59).  "The  baths,"  he 
says,  "are  excellent.  But  man  cannot  live  on  baths  alone.  My 
one  dole  a  day  [35  cents  from  his  patron]  was  mere  starvation 
down  there.  I  prefer  the  suburbs  with  regular  meals  and  the 
natatorium." 

At  the  time  his  first  book  was  published  the  poet  had  rooms 
in  the  third  story  of  a  house  which  faced  the  laurels  in  front  of 
Agrippa's  portico  on  the  west  side  of  the  Quirinal.  After  94, 
during  the  days  when  he  was  best  off,  he  had  a  small  house  of  his 
own  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus.  In  spite  of  his  various  ups 
and  downs  he  managed  to  keep  his  little  country  place  at  No- 
mentum  until  he  finally  left  Rome.  It  was  dry  and  unproductive. 
He  once  asked  Domitian  for  permission  to  tap  the  aqueduct 
which  ran  near  by,  but  was  refused.  Domitian  liked  his  poetry 
and  once  invited  him  to  dinner,  but  it  is  somewhat  to  the  poet's 
credit  that  he  never  received  any  substantial  recognition  from 
Domitian.  Of  course  Martial's  country  place  was  expensive. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  steady  rise  in  prices  during  the 
last  few  years  will  not  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  following 
epigram  (viii,  61):— 

Charinus  pines  with  envy,  bursts  with  spite, 
He  weeps,  he  raves,  indeed,  the  rumor  goes, 

When  once  he  finds  a  branch  of  proper  height 
He  means  to  hang  himself  and  end  his  woes. 

Because  my  epigrams  are  said  and  stmg 
From  Thebes  to  Britain,  Cadiz  to  Gathay? 

Because  my  book  fares  sumptuously  among 
The  thousand  nations  neath  the  Roman  sway? 
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Oh  DO.    My  country  place  just  out  of  town, 
The  span  of  mules  I  own,—  Dame  rumor  saith 

These  be  the  things  that  cast  Charinus  down, 
These  be  the  things  that  make  him  dream  of  death. 

What  curse  invoked  repays  such  envy  best? 

Severus,  what's  your  judgment  of  die  case? 
My  own  in  just  nine  words  may  be  expressed : 

I  wish  him  this ;  my  mules,  my  country  place. 

Martial,  however,  spent  his  summers  there,  and  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  it  was  at  all  times  of  the  year  his  frequent  haven  of 
refuge  from  the  bores  and  the  noisy  streets  of  Rome. 

With  his  universal  fame  and  his  numerous  patrons  he  must 
have  had  a  very  comfortable  income  for  several  years.  His 
references  to  his  poverty  are,  no  doubt,  often  exaggerated.  The 
most  of  us  are  not  in  the  habit  of  underestimating  our  poverty. 
Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  poverty  had  always  been,  and 
still  is,  a  traditional  theme  of  the  epigram.  When  Catullus,  for 
instance,  who  owned  a  yacht  and  a  country  place,  tells  us  that 
'•his  purse  is  full  of  cobwebs"  we  do  not  take  him  too  seriously. 
Poverty,  however,  is  comparative,  and  doubtless  Martial  often 
foimd  it  something  of  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Rome 
in  the  first  century  was  quite  as  expensive  as  New  York  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Martial  also  had  many  rich  friends.  But, 
above  all,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  constitutionally 
unable  to  save  anything.  When  he  finally  decided  to  return  to 
Spain  the  younger  Pliny,  to  whom  he  had  once  written  a  very 
pretty  little  poem,  sent  him  his  travelling  expenses.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Martial  that  after  thirty-five  years  of  hard  work 
in  Rome  he  really  needed  the  money. 

This  was  in  98.  The  assisted  death  of  Domitian  had  occurred 
in  96.  His  successor,  the  aged  Nerva,  a  former  patron  of 
Martial's,  had  just  passed  away  and  the  formal  accession  of 
Trajan  had  closed  another  volume  of  Roman  history.*  It  was 
the  volume  to  which  the  best  of  the  poet's  life  belonged.  The 
Empire  had  had  her  last  fling  under  Domitian.  But  she  was 
already  near  the  period  of  wrinkles  and  lithia  tablets,  and  now 
she  entered  upon  her  age  divot  under  the  care  of  such  family 
physicians  as  Trajan  and  Hadrian  and  of  such  family  chaplains 
as  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.    At  this  juncture  Martial  was  some- 
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what  in  the  position  of  a  playwright  under  the  Commonwealth 
or  of  a  'regular'  after  one  of  our  political  cyclones.  He  may 
have  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  to  swing  into  line.  But  his 
heart  was  not  in  it.  The  times  had  changed  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  begin  life  anew  at  sixty.  Moreover,  the  splendid  vitality 
which  had  made  him  Martial  bad  been  sorely  taxed.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  boredom  of  calls,  the  noisy  streets,  the  inability 
to  sleep,  and  those  other  inconveniences  of  urban  life  to  which 
the  third  satire  of  Juvenal  is  devoted  are,  in  Martial's  case,  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  last  two  or  three  books.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  rich  friends  why  he 
retired  so  frequently  to  his  country  place.  Martial  replies  in  his 
own  characteristic  fashion  (xii,  57):  "There  is  noplace  in  Rome 
where  a  poor  man  can  either  think  or  rest.  One  cannot  live  for 
bakers'  mills  before  daylight,  schoolmasters  at  daylight,  and 
brass  foundries  all  day  long.  Here  an  idle  money-changer 
rattles  his  pile  of  copper  coins  on  his  dirty  counter,  there,  a 
beater  of  Spanish  gold  belabors  his  stone  with  bis  polished 
mallet,  the  fanatic  gang  of  Bellona's  priests  never  cease  from 
shouting,  nor  the  clamorous  sailor  as  he  carries  a  piece  of  the 
ship  upon  which  he  says  he  was  wrecked,  nor  the  little  Jew 
whose  mother  has  taught  him  to  beg,  nor  the  blear-eyed  vendor 
of  matches.  Many  indeed  are  the  murderers  of  sleep.  'Tis  all 
well  enough  for  you,  Sparsus,  in  your  palace,  your  rus  in  urbe^ 
your  country  place  within  the  city  walls.  But  as  for  me,  I  am 
roused  anon  by  the  laughter  of  the  passing  throng.  All  Rome 
is  at  my  bedroom  door." 

The  baker's  mill  has  yielded  to  the  trolley  car,  the  priests  of 
Bellona  to  the  Salvation  Army,  but  the  description  has  lost  none 
of  its  force — especially,  for  those  who  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  rural  stillness  of  London  at  eight  in  the 
morning  with  that  insane  clatter  which  in  every  Latin  town 
begins  promptly  at  dawn  and  never  lets  up  until  well  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  following  night. 

But  strongest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  longing  for  the  old 
Spanish  countryside  which  had  always  haunted  him.  Years 
before  when  his  friend  and  countryman  Quintilian  was  urging 
him  to  practise  law— the  profession  for  which  his  education  had 
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fitted  him — Martial's  characteristic  reply  had  been:  "No,  let  me 
really  live  while  I  may.  No  one  is  ever  too  soon  in  getting 
about  it.  What  are  wealth  and  station  if  we  must  put  off  living 
until  we  acquire  them?  I  am  not  ambitious.  Give  me,— 'tis  all 
I  ask, — 

A  homely  house,  with  ease  the  rule  of  fife, 

A  natural  lawn,  a  spring  not  far  away, 
A  well-fed  slave,  a  not  too-leamM  wife, 

Sound  sleep  by  night  and  never  a  quarrel  by  day." 

We  may  be  sure  that  more  than  one  memory  of  his  boyhood 
home  was  suggested  to  Martial  by  these  lines.  Indeed,  I 
suspect  that  the  "not  too  leamM  wife,"  like  the  ideal  helpmeet 
of  many  another  incorrigible  old  bachelor,  was,  in  reality,  a 
replica  of  his  mother.  However  that  may  be.  Martial  found 
friends  and  patrons  in  Bilbilis  who  made  rest  and  retirement 
possible.  Notable  among  them  were  Terentius  Priscus  and, 
especially,  the  lady  Maicella,  who  gave  him  a  small  place  upon 
which  he  was  enabled  to  live  as  he  had  desired. 

Several  epigrams  in  Book  12  show  that,  at  first,  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  change.  But  if  he  had  cherished  the  illusion — as 
he  actually  appears  to  have  done— that  he  would  continue  to 
enjoy  it,  he  was  soon  to  be  undeceived.  The  golden  memories 
of  the  past  can  always  glorify  the  gray  realities  of  the  present ; 
but  the  horizon  of  youth  is  not  the  horizon  of  age,  and  the  dial 
of  Time  will  not  turn  backward. 

Martial's  awakening  is  seen  in  his  preface  to  Book  12.  The 
hurry,  bustle,  and  activity  of  the  city  had  wearied  him,  but  he 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  it  for  a  generation  and,  after  all,  it  was 
his  life.  Above  all,  he  missed  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  the 
great  capital,  the  libraries,  the  theatres,  the  social  gatherings, 
the  cultivated  reading  public.  Epigram  was  the  work  of  his  life, 
and  the  possibilities  of  Bilbilis  for  epigram  were  soon  exhausted. 
Moreover,  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  average  denizen  of 
Bilbilis.  And  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  the  average  citizen  of 
Bilbilis  looked  upon  Martial.  Indeed,  the  poet  himself  com- 
plains of  the  "municipalium  robigo  dentium,"  as  he  calls  it, 
"the  backbiting  that  goes  on  in  a  country  town."  "What  I 
get,"  he  says,  "is  envy,  not  a  genuine  critic,— and  in  a  little 
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insignificant  place  one  or  two  disagreeable  people  are  a  host.  In 
the  face  of  that  sort  of  thing  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  in  a  good 
humor  every  day."  "Marcella,"  he  acknowledges  in  another 
place,  "is  the  only  one  who  can  give  me  back  the  city  again." 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  this  last  book  of 
Martial's  very  few  of  the  epigrams  suggest  Bilbilis.  Most  of 
them  hark  back  to  the  home  and  the  scenes  of  his  prime. 

In  a  poem  written  on  his  fifty-seventh  birthday  (x,  24)he  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  living  until  seventy-five.  With  the  constitution 
and  the  temperament  which  nature  appears  to  have  given  him  he 
was  justified  in  believing  that  he  might  live  even  longer  than 
that.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  long  tension  and  the  high 
pressure  of  a  metropolitan  existence  so  like  our  own,  the  sudden 
relief  from  it  in  the  afternoon  of  his  day,  the  cessation  of  the 
paramount  interests  and  occupations  of  a  lifetime, — all  these 
things  are  peculiarly  trying  to  the  physique.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Martial  died  soon  after  the  publication, 
in  102,  of  his  last  book.    He  was  barely  sixty-four. 

I  know  of  no  ancient  writer  whose  personal  character  has  been 
more  bitterly  assailed  by  modern  critics  of  a  certain  class.  I 
know  of  few  who  have  deserved  it  so  little.  We  may  say  at 
once,  that  all  Martial's  faults  are  on  the  surface.  Otherwise, 
many  of  his  critics  never  would  have  discerned  them  at  all.  The 
just  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  an  ancient  author  demands 
a  much  larger  background  of  knowledge  and  experience  than 
seems  to  be  generally  supposed.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that, 
first  of  all,  before  attempting  to  criticize  an  author  one  ought  to 
read  his  entire  works  with  care  and  understanding.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  like  Martial,  one  must  also  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  conditions  of  his  life  and  times:  one  must  know  all 
about  the  history  of  the  antique  epigram  as  a  department,  one 
must  be  able  to  realize  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  tempera- 
ment as  such  and  make  due  allowance  for  them. 

For  example,  most  prominent  and  most  widely  circulated — 
indeed,  with  many  persons,  the  only  association  with  the  name 
of  Martial—is  the  charge  that  both  in  subject  and  in  language 
his  epigrams  are  offensive  to  modem  taste.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true.     We  should  add,  however,  that  Martial  himself 
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cannot  be  held  responsible  for  it.  The  conventional  tradition  of 
the  epigram  demanded  that  a  certain  portion  of  one's  work 
should  be  of  this  character.  That  in  Martial's  case  the  pe- 
culiarity is  more  the  lesult  of  this  convention  than  of  individual 
taste  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  run  through  his  entire 
text.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  confined  to  certain  epigrams  and 
those  epigrams  do  not  represent  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
work.  Lastly,  the  proportion  of  these  objectionable  epigrams  is 
by  no  means  as  large  as  the  majority  of  people  appear  to  suppose. 
The  text  of  Martial  contains  1555  epigrams.  The  Delphine 
edition  of  1660  excluded  150  of  this  number.  The  standards  of 
another  age  and  a  different  nationality  would  probably  exclude 
about  50  more.  All  told,  hardly  a  seventh  of  the  total.  This 
leaves  more  than  1200  little  poems  into  which  anyone  may  dip 
without  hesitation,  and  on  this  residuum  Martial  can  easily 
support  his  claim  to  be  called  one  of  the  wittiest,  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
writers  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Martial's  flattery  of  Domitian  is  a  charge  easily  disposed  of. 
Flattery  of  the  reigning  emperor  has  been  the  rule  since  Augus- 
tus. By  this  time  it  was  almost  as  conventional  as  our  titles  of 
nobility.  What  do  these  mean  when  we  interpret  them  literally  ? 
Moreover,  Martial  is  outdone  not  only  by  his  predecessors  but, 
which  is  more  to  the  point,  by  his  graver  contemporaries, 
Statius  and  Quintilian.  Still  more  to  his  credit  is  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  revile  the  memory  of  Domitian  after  his  death. 
Finally,  we  must  remember  that  Martial  was  a  Spaniard  and  a 
provincial.  Why  should  he  care  about  Domitian's  vices  or 
virtues  or  about  his  moral  fitness  or  unfitness  to  be  a  Roman 
emperor? 

The  third  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  most  serious  charge 
against  Martial  is  his  relation  to  his  patrons.  To  state  the 
matter  baldly  as  well  as  briefly,  it  is  Martial's  idea  that  bis 
patrons  owe  him  a  living  and  if  he  has  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  forgetting  it  he  does  not  hesitate  to  refresh  their  memories. 
For  instance,  he  frequently  reminds  his  readers  in  general  and 
his  patrons  in  particular  that  a  poet  is  a  person  who  needs 
money.    Again,  he  makes  pointed  reference  to  the  depleted  con- 
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dition  of  his  wardrobe.  Once,  he  reminds  Stella  that  unless  he 
is  moved  to  send  him  some  new  tiles  the  farmhouse  at  Nomentum 
will  have  to  go  on  leaking  as  before. 

Now  all  this  is  unpleasant  to  us,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Martial's  patrons  actually  did  owe  him  a 
living.  Such  were  the  habits  and  standards  of  his  time,  the 
accepted  and  unavoidable  conditions  of  his  life.  That  life  was 
the  life  of  a  brilliant  provincial  who  came  to  the  city  without  an 
independent  fortune  and  chose  literature  as  his  profession.  Now- 
adays, the  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  idea  that  an  author 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  success  of  his  book,  that  he  draws 
his  income  for  literary  work  from  that  source.  But  this  idea  was 
not  generally  entertained  until  the  nineteenth  century  and  our 
recent  experience  with  the  law  of  international  copyright  shows 
that  the  idea  is  still  rudimentary  in  many  minds.  In  antiquity, 
therefore,  unless  an  author  possessed  independent  means  his 
only  alternative  was  patronage,  and  until  1800  patronage  was  the 
general  rule  of  literature. 

The  relation  of  client  to  patron  was  an  ancient  and  honorable 
institution  in  Roman  society.  There  was  nothing  to  criticize 
in  the  relation  of  Vergil  and  Horace  to  Maecenas  and  Augustus. 
And  at  the  time  of  his  death  Vergil  possessed  not  less  than  half 
a  million  in  our  money.  But  whatever  Vergil  was  worth,  the 
bald  fact  remains  that  practically  all  of  it  was  acquired  by  gift. 
It  was  only  through  the  generosity  of  a  patron  that  a  poor  author 
could  secure  the  leisure  for  literary  composition.  In  return,  he 
undertook  to  immortalize  his  patron  in  his  works.  He  also  at- 
tended him  in  public  from  time  to  time,  he  went  to  his  regular 
morning  receptions,  and  if  his  patron  invited  him  to  dinner  he 
made  himself  agreeable.  In  short,  he  made  every  return  in  his 
power  for  the  favors  he  had  received  or  hoped  to  receive. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  relation,  like  the  fee  to  the 
waiter,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The  pages  of  Martial, 
Pliny,  and  Juvenal  show  how  much  it  had  deteriorated  by  the 
time  of  Domitian.  Both  sides  were  to  blame.  Prices  were  out- 
rageous and  wealth  the  standard  of  life.  The  rich  were  largely 
the  descendants  of  dishonest  nobodies  and  with  habits,  tastes, 
and  views  to  match,  the  poor  had  lost  their  pride,  their  inde- 
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pendence,  their  spur  of  ambition.  Each  class  despised  the 
other  and  each  class  was  justified  in  it.  Both  Juvenal  and 
Martial  tell  us  that  men  of  birth  and  education,  men  of  high 
official  position,  even  men  with  fortunes  of  their  own  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  the  sporiula  (originally  the  basket  of  food  for 
the  day,  now  the  dole  of  money)  given  to  those  who  had  made 
the  regular  morning  call.  One  is  reminded  of  the  retainers  of  a 
noble  house  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  poor  courtiers  under 
the  old  regime  in  France  and  England. 

Not  pleasant,  this  custom — but  it  existed,  and  Martial  in 
paying  court  to  a  patron  was  only  following  the  universal  rule  of 
his  time.  He  had  the  further  justification  of  necessity,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  made  all  the  return  for  it  in  his  power.  Indeed, 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  all  things  considered,  rather 
to  his  credit  that  he  insisted  upon  the  business  aspect  of  it,  and 
refused  to  pretend  that  it  was  anything  else.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  severely  criticizing  Martial's  relation  to  his  patrons,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  situation  which  he  could  not  avoid  and  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible,  he  showed  himself  a  better  man 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  done  under  the  same 
conditions. 

It  was  a  hardy  uncertain,  Bohemian  sort  of  life  in  many  re- 
spects. But  to  a  certain  degree  Martial  was  himself  a  genuine 
Bohemian.  The  type  is  excessively  rare  in  the  annals  of  Roman 
literature.  The  one  other  striking  example  whom  I  now  recall 
is  that  brilliant  old  reprobate  Furius  Bibaculus.  Martial's  com- 
bination of  improvidence  and  gaiety  is  distinctly  Bohemian.  He 
also  seems  to  have  had  the  peculiarly  attractive  personality  by 
which  that  temperament  is  sometimes  accompanied.  At  any 
rate,  his  epigrams  show  not  only  that  he  knew  everybody  in 
Rome  who  was  worth  knowing,  but  that  few  men  as  great  as  he 
have  at  the  same  time  been  so  universally  liked  by  their  con- 
temporaries. Some  of  Martial's  best  epigrams  are  to  his  friends. 
In  one  of  his  last  poems  (xii,  34)  —  it  is  addressed  to  Julius 
Martialis,  whom  he  had  known  and  loved  for  four  and  thirty 
years  — the  poet  closes  by  saying:  "If  you  would  avoid  many 
griefs  and  escape  many  a  heartache,  then  make  of  no  one  too  dear 
a  friend.  You  will  have  less  joy,  but  will  also  have  less  sorrow." 
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This  can  only  be  the  observation  of  a  man  who  has  had  real 
friends  and  has  really  loved  them. 

Another  attractive  side  of  his  nature  was  his  evident  devotion 
to  little  children.  I  content  myself  with  a  single  illustration. 
This  is  his  epitaph  for  Erotion,  a  little  girl  belonging  to  his 
household  who  died  at  the  age  of  six.  Martial,  who  was  then  a 
man  of  nearly  fifty,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  little 
favorite.  The  poem,  which  is  one  of  three  devoted  to  her  mem- 
ory, recommends  the  child  to  the  care  of  his  own  parents,  who 
had  long  been  dead  —  a  touchingly  naive  conception  quite  in 
harmony  with  antique  methods  of  thought,  but  inspired  with  a 
simple  and  homely  tenderness  for  which  there  are  few  parallels 
in  the  annals  of  literature  (v,  34):— 

Dear  father  and  dear  mother :  Let  me  crave 

Your  loving  kindness  there  beyond  the  grave 

For  my  Erotion,  the  pretty  maid 

Who  bears  these  lines.    Don't  let  her  be  afraid ! 

She's  such  a  little  lassie  —  only  six  — 

To  toddle  down  that  pathway  to  the  Styx 

All  by  herself !    Black  shadows  haunt  those  steeps, 

And  Cerberus  the  Dread  who  never  sleeps. 

May  she  be  comforted,  and  may  she  play 

About  you  merry  as  the  livelong  day, 

And  in  her  childish  prattle  often  tell 

Of  that  old  master  whom  she  loved  so  well. 

Oh  earth,  bear  lightly  on  her !    Tis  her  due, 

The  little  girl  so  lightly  bore  on  you. 

Lines  like  these  help  us  to  understand  why  under  continual 
provocation  he  could  still  be  patient  with  a  fussy,  dictatorial, 
old  slave  who  was  utterly  unable  to  realize  that  the  boy  he  had 
spanked  forty  or  fifty  years  before  had  now  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion. 

The  only  contemporary  reference  to  Martial  which  has  hap- 
pened to  survive  is  found  in  the  passage  of  Pliny,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  He  describes  the  poet  whom  he  knew  as 
"acutus,  ingeniosus,  acer," — clear-sighted,  clever,  shrewd.  And 
truly,  as  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  Martial  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  The  world  of  Rome  was  an  open  book  before 
him.  He  read  the  text,  fathomed  its  import,  and  wrote  his  com- 
mentary upon  it  in  brilliant  and  telling  phrases  and  in  a  literary 
form  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  master. 
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But  after  all,  the  mainspring  of  Martial's  character  and  career, 
the  real  secret  of  his  abiding  greatness  as  an  epigrammatist,  is 
found  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  he  possessed  the  quality  which 
Pliny  calls  candor.  Candor  means  frankness,  genuineness,  sin- 
cerity. It^was  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  character  that  a 
Roman  could  pay. 

Here  we  have,  according  to  Pliny'^  showing,  a  man  who  was 
witty,  yet  kindly,  who  was  clear-sighted,  yet  tolerant,  who  was 
shrewd,  yet  sincere.  This  is  the  character  of  one  who  is  never 
blind  to  the  true  proportion  of  things.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  sense  of  proportion,  a  conception  of  the  realities  as  applied  to 
life,  conduct,  thought,  art,  literature,  style,  everything,  is  the 
leading  trait  of  Martial's  character,  the  universal  solvent  of  his 
career  and  genius.  All  is  expressed  in  Mi^Sh/  0701/, — nil  nimis^ — 
"avoid  extremes,"  that  phrase  so  characteristic  of  antiquity,  the 
summary  of  its  wisdom  and  experience,  its  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  conduct  of  life. 

So  it  was  that  in  spite  of  his  surroundings  and  associations 
Martial  remained  simple,  genuine,  and  unaffected  to  the  end. 
In  an  age  of  unutterable  impurity  he  had  no  vices.  In  an  age  of 
cant,  pedantry,  affectation,  and  shams  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion be  was  still  true  to  himself.  In  an  age  as  notable  for  exag- 
geration as  is  our  own,  Martial  knows  that  strength  does  not  lie 
in  superlatives.  He  tells  us  again  and  again  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic fashion  that  the  secret  of  happiness  has  not  been  discov- 
ered by  the  voluptuary  nor  the  secret  of  virtue  by  the  ascetic. 
The  present  is  quite  good  enough  for  him,  to  live  it  heartily  and 
naturally  as  it  comes,  to  find  out  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  and 
then  to  do  it  —  this  is  the  sum  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  true 
enough  that  most  friendship  is  mere  feigning.  But  there  are 
real  friends.  Let  us,  therefore,  bind  them  to  us  with  bonds  of 
steel.  It  is  true  that  life  is  hard  and  bitter.  But  we  have  to 
live  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  find  the  sunshine  while  we  can.  In 
v,  58,  he  says  [Cowley's  translation] : — 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry. 
In  what  far  country  does  this  *  morrow'  lie, 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  '  morrow '  live? 
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*Ti«  so  far-fetched,  this  •morrow,'  that  I  fear, 
Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 

"To-morrow  I  will  live,"  the  fool  does  say : 
To-day  itselTs  too  late, — the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

The  sentiment  is  as  characteristic  of  antiquity  as  it  is  of  Mar- 
tial. Not  very  elevated,  perhaps,  but  Martial  is  not  a  reformer. 
Like  most  men  of  the  world  he  is  generally  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  other  people's  vices.  He  is  not  an  enthusiast,  for  he 
has  no  illusions.  Nor  is  he  a  roan  of  lofty  ideals.  But  he  is  na- 
tural and  sensible  as  he  is  witty  and  brilliant.  Therefore  he  was 
in  harmony  with  his  own  days,  and  would  have  been  equally  in 
harmony  with  ours.  For  if  Martial  seems  so  intensely  modem 
it  is  not  because  he  has  advanced  beyond  his  own  time.  It  is 
because  he  is  universal.  Martial  is  a  cosmopolitan  poet  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Menander,  the  most  pronounced  example 
of  the  type  in  all  classical  antiquity. 

The  prose  preface  to  Martial's  first  book  indicates  very  clearly 
some  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  sphere  and  character  of  the 
epigram.  It  also  illustrates  the  man.  "I  trust,"  he  says,  "that 
the  attitude  I  have  maintained  in  these  books  of  mine  is  such 
that  no  reasonable  man  can  complain  of  them.  They  never 
make  their  fun  at  the  expense  of  real  people,  even  of  the 
humblest  station, — a  thing  quite  absent  from  the  old  epigram- 
matists. Those  men  not  only  attacked  and  vilified  people  by 
their  real  names  but  also  attacked  people  of  consequence.  I  do 
not  care  to  buy  fame  at  such  a  price.  My  witticisms  contain  no 
innuendoes.  I  want  no  malicious  commentators  who  will  under- 
take to  rewrite  my  epigrams  for  me.  It  is  unfair  to  be  subtle 
in  another  man's  book.  For  my  free  plainness  of  speech,  that 
is,  for  the  language  of  the  epigram,  I  should  apologize  if  the 
example  were  mine.  But  so  Catullus  writes,  so  Calvus,  so  Pedo, 
so  Gaetulicus,  so  everyone  who  is  read  through.  Still,  if  there 
is  anyone  so  painfully  Puritanical  that  in  his  eyes  it  is  unholy  to 
speak  plain  Latin  in  a  book,  he  would  better  content  himself 
with  the  preface  or,  better  still,  with  the  title.  Epigrams  are 
written  for  those  who  attend  Flora's  entertainments.  Cato 
should  not  come  into  my  theatre.  But  if  he  does  come  in  let 
him  take  his  seat  and  look  on  with  the  rest." 
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Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  the- 
atrical performances  regularly  given  at  the  spring  festival  of  the 
Floralia  were  proverbial  for  their  gaiety  and  license.  Once  upon 
a  time,  the  younger  Cato,  a  proverb  of  Stoic  virtue  and  gravity, 
went  into  the  theatre  during  this  festival,  but  finding  that  his 
presence  put  a  damper  on  the  occasion,  he  walked  out  again. 
The  Stoics  of  the  Empire  were  never  weary  of  repeating  this 
anecdote  of  their  patron  saint.  We  might  expect  a  man  of 
Martial's  temperament  to  detect  the  essential  ostentation  of  such 
a  performance.     Witness  the  closing  words  of  his  preface : — 

Pray  tell  me,  when  you  knew  'twas  Flora's  holiday, 
With  all  the  license,  all  the  sport  expected  then, 

Why,  Cato,  came  you  stalking  in  to  see  the  play? 
Or  was  it  that  you  might  go  stalking  out  again? 

So,  too,  referring  to  the  theatrical  way  in  which  the  contempo- 
rary Stoics  preached  and  practised  their  favorite  doctrine  of 
suicide.  Martial  says  (i.  8,  5-6):  "I  care  nothing  for  a  man  who 
buys  fame  with  his  blood — 'tis  no  task  to  let  blood.  Give  me 
the  man  who  can  deserve  praise  without  dying  for  it."  That 
the  ostentatiousness  of  the  proceeding  was  the  cause  of  his 
criticism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  yields  to  none  in  his 
admiration  of  real  heroism  where  real  heroism  is  needed.  Os- 
tentation in  vice  is  quite  as  repellent  to  him.  "Tucca,"  he 
says,  ''is  not  satisfied  to  be  a  glutton,  he  must  have  the  repu- 
tation of  it." 

*  All  goes  back  to  his  doctrine  of  Nilnimis^ — temperance  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word.  Neither  virtue  nor  happiness  is 
compatible  with  excess  of  any  sort.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Julius  Martialis,  he  says  [x,  47,  translated  by  Fanshawe] : — 

The  things  that  make  a  life  to  please, 

Sweetest  Martial,  they  are  these : 

Estate  inherited  not  got; 

A  thankful  field,  hearth  always  hot ; 

City  seldom,  lawsuits  never ; 

Equal  friends,  agreeing  ever ; 

Health  of  hody,  peace  of  mind ; 

Sleeps  that  until  the  morning  hind ; 

Wise  simplicity,  plain  fare ; 

Not  drunken  nights,  yet  loos'd  from  care ; 
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A  sober,  not  a  sullen  spouse ; 

Clean  strength,  not  such  as  his  that  plows ; 

Wish  only  what  thou  art,  to  be ; 

Death  neither  wish  nor  fear  to  see. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  the  exquisite  poise  and 
simplicity  of  Martial's  style  and  thought.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  hard  it  was  to  write  good  epigrams.  "Some  of 
your  tetrastichs,"  he  says  to  one  Sabellus  (vii,  85),  "are  not  so 
bad,  a  few  of  your  distichs  are  well  done.  I  congratulate  you  — 
but  I  am  not  overpowered.  To  write  one  good  epigram  is  easy, 
to  write  a  bookful  is  another  matter."  To  those  who  insisted 
that  no  epigram  should  exceed  the  length  of  a  distich,  his  char- 
acteristic reply  was  (viii,  29):  "If  a  man  confines  himself  to 
distichs  his  object,  I  suppose,  is  to  please  by  brevity.  But  pray 
tell  me  what  does  their  brevity  amount  to  when  there  is  a  whole 
bookful  of  them?" 

Everyone  knows  his  famous  judgment  of  his  own  work 
(i,  26):— 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura 
Q^s  legis  hie :  aliter  non  fit,  Avite,  liber. 

Good,  fair,  and  bad 
May  here  be  had. 

That's  no  surprise ! 
Twere  Tain  to  look 
For  any  book 

That's  otherwise. 

So  good  a  criticism  of  books  in  general  and  of  books  of  epigrams 
in  particular  that  one  might  almost  be  excused  for  overlooking 
the  fact  that  Martial  himself  is  really  an  exception  to  his  own 
rule.  At  any  rate,  no  one  has  written  so  many  epigrams,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  contrived  to  produce  so  many  good  epi- 
grams. It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  those  rarest  of  men  who 
have  resolution  enough  to  throw  their  bad  work  into  the  waste- 
basket. 

So  far  as  they  illustrate  the  life  of  contemporary  Rome,  many 
of  Martial's  themes  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  that 
literary  Bostonian  of  antiquity,  the  younger  Pliny.  They  are, 
likewise,  the  same  which  Juvenal  worked  into  his  satires  twenty 
years  after  —  when  Domitian  was  safely  dead.  Each  of  these 
three  has  pictured  the  situation  from  his  own  point  of  view.    It 
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was  Martial  who  really  saw  it.  So  far  as  that  situation  applies 
to  our  own  life»  much  has  always  been  familiar,  some  has  grown 
familiar  during  the  last  decade,  and  the  remainder  will  probably 
come  home  to  us  with  the  advancing  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

A  marked  feature  of  this  age  was  the  feverish  production  of 
literature.  One  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  it  was  really 
the  fashion  to  write  books.  In  fact,  the  situation  politically  and 
socially  was  such  that  for  an  ambitious  Roman  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, literature  was  one  of  the  few  avenues  to  fame  which  was 
still  open.  No  wonder  Juvenal  and  Martial  believed  that  neither 
literature  nor  learning  was  a  paying  investment.  "There  are 
quite  too  many  persons  of  quality  in  the  business,"  he  says  in 
one  place,  "and  who  ever  knew  an  author  who  was  interested  in 
other  people's  books?"  "Of  course  [x,  9],  one  may  become 
famous  through  one's  books.  I  myself,  for  example,  am  well 
known  all  over  the  Empire, — almost  as  well  known,  I  may  say, 
as  Andraemon,  the  race-horse  I" 

But  although  literature  may  bring  fame  it  never  brings  a  large 
income.  "I  understand.  Lupus,"  he  says  in  another  epigram 
(v,  56),  "that  you  are  debating  on  the  best  training  of  your  son. 
My  advice  is,  avoid  all  professors  of  literature  and  oratory.  The 
boy  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  works  of  Vergil  or  Cicero. 
Let  him  leave  old  Professor  Tutilius  to  his  own  glory.  If  he 
makes  verses  disown  the  poet.  If  he  wants  to  follow  an  occupa- 
tion that  will  pay,  let  him  learn  the  guitar  or  the  flute.  If  he 
proves  to  be  dull,  make  an  auctioneer  of  him  or  an  architect." 

The  business  of  an  auctioneer  was  despised,  but  it  was  pro- 
verbially lucrative.     Hence  the  point  of  the  following  epigram 

(vi,  8):- 

Two  praetors,  seven  advocates, 

Four  tribunes  and  ten  laureates, — 

Such  was  the  formidable  band 

Of  suitors  for  a  maiden's  hand. 

All  twenty-three  approached  her  sire, 

All  twenty-three  breathed  their  desire. 

Father  dismissed  that  deputation 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 

And  straight  bestowed  his  daughter  dear 

On  Eulogus,  the  auctioneer. 
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Of  course,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  deadly  recitatio  and 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  such  as  the  amateur  poet,  the  admir- 
able Crichton  in  literature,  etc.,  etc.  The  ostensible  and  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  recitatio  was  to  allow  an  author  to  read  his 
work  to  his  friends  and  get  their  criticisms  of  it.  But  this  unfor- 
tunate invention  of  Vergil's  friend,  Asinius  Pollio,  had  become 
literally  pestiferous  by  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  more  especially 
for  its  inordinate  length  and  intolerable  frequency.  Martial  speaks 
in  all  seriousness  of  the  entire  days  which  politness  or  policy  often 
obliged  him  to  waste  on  these  things.  Pliny  attended  them  reli- 
giously. But  then,  Pliny  performed  all  the  functions  of  his  life 
religiously.  Moreover,  Pliny  was  himself  an  author.  He  was, 
therefore,  as  Horace  said,  an  'auditor  et  ultor/ — in  a  position 
to  get  even  now  and  then  by  giving  a  reading  himself. 

Martial  is  only  too  well  acquainted  with  all  the  types.  Here 
is  Maximus  (viii,  76)  who  begins  his  reading  by  saying  that  he 
has  a  bad  cold.  "Why  then  do  you  recite?"  inquires  Martial 
solicitously. 

"Gallicus,"  he  says  in  another  epigram  (viii,  76),  "you  always 
say,  'tell  me  the  exact  truth  about  my  poetry  and  my  oratory. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  would  rather  hear.'  Well,  Gallicus, 
listen  then  to  the  great  truth  of  all.  It  is  this:  Gallicus,  you 
do  not  like  to  hear  the  truth." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Martial  did  not  have  Pliny's  love 
for  the  recitatio. 

"Mamercus,"  he  says  (ii,  88),  "you  wish  to  be  considered  a 
poet,  and  yet  you  never  recite.  Be  anything  you  like,  Mamer- 
cus,  provided  you  don't  recite!" 

Of  course,  the  reader  often  gave  a  dinner  to  his  hearers.  But 
in  Martial's  opinion  such  dinners  are  quite  too  dear  at  the  price. 
In  iii,  45,  he  observes:  "They  say  the  Sun  god  turned  back- 
ward that  he  might  flee  from  the  dinner  of  Thyestes.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  But  I  do  know,  Ligurinus, 
that  I  flee  from  yours.  I  don't  deny  that  your  dinners  are 
sumptuous,  and  that  the  food  you  furnish  is  superb.  But  abso- 
lutely nothing  pleases  me  so  long  as  you  recite.  You  need  not 
set  turbot  and  mullet  before  me,  I  don't  care  for  mushrooms,  I 
have  no  desire  for  oysters.    Just  be  still." 
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The  most  important  and  characteristic  feature  of  Roman  social 
life  was  the  dinner  party.  Martial  accepted  the  invitations  of 
his  patrons  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
man  of  such  unrivalled  wit  and  social  qualities  could  have  failed 
to  be  in  constant  demand  elsewhere.  Between  the  two»  he  prob- 
ably saw  as  much  if  not  more  of  this  side  of  life  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  No  wonder  he  did  not  live  to  be  seventy-five 
in  spite  of  his  temperate  habits ! 

Nothing  has  been  added  to  Roman  experience  in  the  methods 
of  giving  a  dinner.  Singing,  for  example,  music,  vaudeville, 
and  the  like,  which  some  of  our  wealthy  contemporaries  are  just 
beginning  to  discover,  were  already  old  when  Martial  began  his 
career.  His  own  opinion  is  (ix,  ^^)  that  "the  best  kind  of  a 
dinner  is  the  dinner  at  which  no  flute  player  is  present."  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  in  these  days  who  will  agree  with  him. 

But  of  all  the  persons  one  met  at  these  large  entertainments 
the  best  known  and  the  most  frequently  mentioned  is  the  pro- 
fessional diner-out,  the  'dinner-hunter.'  One  of  Juvenal's  best 
satires  is  devoted  to  this  character.  But  not  even  Juvenal  can 
surpass  Martial's  observation  of  this  specific  type  of  dead-beat. 
"Some  of  these  people  carry  off  as  much  food  as  they  can  con- 
ceal in  their  napkins.  The  next  day  they  either  eat  it  them- 
selves or  sell  it  to  someone  else.  They  try  to  make  you  believe 
that  they  don't  care  to  dine  out,  but  this  is  false.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  swear  that  they  never  dine  at  home,  and  this  is  true, — 
for  two  reasons." 

But  the  Nemesis  of  the  dinner-hunter  is  the  stingy  host.  The 
stingy  host  has  many  ways  of  displaying  his  really  remarkable 
ingenuity.  He  can  blend  good  and  bad  wines,  he  can  give  a 
different  wine  to  his  guests  from  that  which  he  drinks  himself— 
though  he  sometimes  tries  to  conceal  it  by  giving  them  poor 
wine  in  good  bottles.  He  can  allow  his  guests 'the  privilege  of 
watching  him  eat  mushrooms.  Or  if  he  does  give  them  some- 
thing good  he  may  give  them  so  little  of  it  as  to  be  merely  an 
appetizer.  Such,  for  example,  is  Mancinus,  who  set  out  one  poor, 
little,  unprotected  boar  for  no  less  than  thirty  hungry  men.  Or 
the  stingy  host  never  invites  a  man  except  when  he  knows  that 
he  has  a  previous  engagement.     Again  he  furnishes  handsome 
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decorations  at  the  expense  of  the  dinner,  or  he  gives  a  poor 
dinner  and  tries  to  excuse  himself  by  abusing  the  cook.  You 
will  observe,  however,  that  these  persons  are  only  niggardly  with 
other  people.  In  their  own  pleasures  they  are  extravagant 
enough. 

The  strangest  t)rpe,  however,  are  those  who  are  too  stingy 
to  do  anything  even  for  themselves.  A  curious  anomaly,  the 
miser.  Here  is  Calenus,  for  example.  Calenus  never  became 
stingy  at  all  until  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  and  could  affort  to 
be  generous.  The  twin  brother  of  the  miser  is  the  spendthrift, 
and  they  are  both  alike  in  their  inability  to  realize  the  value  of 
money. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  duties  of  a  client  was  the  necessity 
of  presenting  himself  at  the  daily  receptions  of  his  patrons. 
These  took  place  regularly  at  daylight.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
the  heaviest  burden  of  Martial's  life  in  Rome.  He  often  com- 
plained that  his  literary  work  was  sadly  interfered  with  by  this 
duty.  And  there  is  no  real  affection  in  it,  he  says.  Some 
patrons,  for  instance,  insist  upon  having  all  the  titles.  Nor  is 
there  much  profit  in  it.  The  only  ones  who  get  anything  are 
the  rich,  or  those  persons  who  know  too  much  about  their 
patron.  And  as  for  the  sportula  it  is  so  small  and  so  poor  that 
foreign  competition  for  it  is  quite  discouraged.  For  example, 
there  was  my  countryman  Tuccius  (iii,i4): — 

Poor  Tuccius,  quite  starved  at  liome, 
To  seek  his  fortune  liere  in  Rome 

Came  all  tlie  way  from  Spain. 
But  wlien  he  reached  the  city  gate 
He  heard  about  the  dole, — and  straight 

Went  posting  back  again. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Martial  all  the  possible  varieties  of 
the  genus  Millionaire.  The  type  which  we  have  recently 
named  the  migratory  rich  is  nothing  new  to  him,  and  his  com- 
ment is,  that  "a  man  who  lives  everywhere  lives  nowhere."  He 
knows  the  sort  who  cherish  a  high  temper,  "because  it  is  cheaper 
to  fly  into  a  passion  than  it  is  to  give."    Another  one  gives  but 

he  never  ceases  to  remind  you  of  the  fact He  knows  the 

wealthy  invalid  and  recommends,  free  of  charge,  one  dose  of 
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real  poverty.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  observe  the  rich  upstart  who 
is  forever  trying  to  steal  a  knight's  seat  in  the  theatre  or  who 
attempts  to  get  into  society  by  changing  a  too-significant  name. 
Mus  is  a  small  matter— as  Horace  says,  'ridiculus  mus.'  But 
observe  what  a  difference  it  makes  between  Cinnamus,  the  ex- 
slave»  and  Cinna,  the  patrician. 

Martial  devotes  more  than  one  caustic  epigram  to  that  large 
class  in  Rome  who  lived  beyond  their  means — "in  ambitiosa 
paupertate/'  as  his  friend  Juvenal  puts  it — eking  out  what  they 
lack  by  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  hypocrisies,  the  mere  counterfeit 
presentment  of  wealth  in  an  age  of  high  prices  and  vulgar 
ostentation.  Most  hopeless  of  all  is  the  semi-respectable  person, 
too  indolent  to  work,  too  self-indulgent  to  be  independent. 

•'You  say  you  desire  to  be  free  [ii,53].  You  lie,  Maximus, 
you  do  not  desire  it.  But  if  you  should  desire  it  this  is  the  way. 
Give  up  dining  out.  Be  content  with  vin  ordinaire.  Learn  to 
smile  at  dyspeptic  Cinna's  golden  dinner  service.  Be  satisfied 
with  a  toga  like  mine.  Submit  to  lower  your  head  when  you 
enter  your  house.  If  you  have  such  strength  of  mind  as  this, 
you  may  live  more  free  than  the  Parthian  king." 

Nor  are  the  fortune-hunters  forgotten  (ii,  65):  "Why  are  you 
so  sad?"  says  Martial  to  his  acquaintance  SoUianus.  "Why 
indeed!  I  have  just  buried  my  wife."  "Oh  great  crime  of 
Destiny  1"  Martial  cries  with  exaggerated  sympathy,  "Oh 
heavy  chance !  To  think  that  Secundilla  is  dead — and  so  wealthy 
too— she  left  you  a  million  sesterces,  didn't  she  ?  My  broken- 
hearted friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  that  this  has 
happened  to  you." 

No  new  observations  have  been  made  on  the  various  professions 
since  Martial's  day  and,  surely,  no  classical  scholar  would 
venture  to  guess  how  long  it  has  been  since  anything  new  has 
been  contributed  to  the  theme  of  lovely  woman. 

"Diaulus  [i,  47]  began  as  a  doctor.  Then  he  became  an 
undertaker.  Really,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  In 
either  case  he  laid  us  out." 

"In  the  evening  Andragorus  supped  gaily  with  me.  In  the 
morning  he  was  found  dead.  He  must  have  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Dr.  Hermocrates!" 
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"The  artist  [vi,S4]  who  painted  your  Venus,  must  have  in- 
tended to  flatter  Minerva."  The  point  of  this  criticism  is  seen 
as  soon  as  we  recollect  that  the  only  time  Menerva  ever  con- 
tended in  a  beauty-show  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  when 
Paris  was  umpire  and  gave  the  prize  to  Venus.  Perhaps  Martial 
was  justified  in  his  suspicion  that  if  the  severe  and  unapproach- 
able goddess  of  wisdom  was  sufficiently  human  to  enter  such  a 
contest  she  was  also  sufficiently  human  to  enjoy  seeing  her  vic- 
torious rival  so  dreadfully  caricatured  by  the  artist. 

"All  of  Fabia's  friends  [viii,  79]  among  the  women  are  old 
and  ugly  to  the  last  degree.  Fabia  thoroughly  understands  the 
value  of  background." 

To  Catulla,  fascinating  but  false,  Martial  says  (viii,  53): — 

So  very  fair  I   And  yet  so  very  common? 
Would  you  were  plainer  I    Or  a  better  woman ! 

Which  is  really  far  superior  to  Congreve's  famous  song  which 
ends: — 

Would  thou  couldst  make  of  me  a  saint, 
Or  I  of  thee  a  sinner  I 

Many  of  Martial's  best  epigrams  may  be  grouped  under  the 
head  of  character  sketches.  So  many  of  these  men  are  quite  as 
familiar  to  us  as  they  were  to  him  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Here  is  Cinna  (i,  89)  who  takes  you  aside  with  a  great  air  of 
mystery  to  tell  you  that  "it  is  a  warm  day." 

Here  is  Laurus  (ii,  64)  who  all  his  life  has  been  intending  to 
do  something  great  but  has  never  been  able  to  decide  what  it 
shall  be. 

We  all  know  Naevolus  (iv,83).  Naevolus  is  never  polite  or 
affable  except  when  he  is  in  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
also  know  Postumus  (ii,  67).  Postumus  is  the  painfully  civil 
person.  If  he  saw  you  from  a  merry-go-round  he  would  say 
"how  do  you  do"  every  time  he  passed. 

And  which  one  of  us  has  failed  to  meet  Tucca  (xii,  94),  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  the  Jack-of-all-trades,  the  man  who  knows 
it  all  ?  Tucca  always  reminds  me  of  the  Welsh  Giant  in  my  old 
copy  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Whenever  you  have  done  any- 
thing he  at  once  lets  you  know  that  "Hur  can  do  that  hursel." 
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Poor  Tom  Moore,  among  his  titled  friends,  finds  his  prototype 
in  Philomusus  (vii,  76),  of  whom  Martial  says, — 

Delectas,  Philomuse,  non  amaris, — 

[•'You  divert  them,  Philomusus;  you  are  not  an  object  of  their 
regard.*']  • 

Another  type  is  represented  by  Linus  (vii,  95).  Linus  is  the 
affectionate  person  with  a  long  beard  and  a  cold  nose  who  never 
misses  the  chance  of  kissing  you  on  a  winter's  day.  'Tray  put 
it  off,"  Martial  cries,  "put  it  off,  until  April!"  These  kissers, 
these  'basiatores,'  as  he  calls  them,  were  the  poet's  bete  noire, 
"You  cannot  escape  them,"  he  complains  (xi,  98),  "you  meet 
them  all  the  time  and  everywhere.  I  might  return  from  Spain, 
but  the  thought  of  the  'basiatores'  gives  me  pause." 

One  other  familiar  type  in  Rome  was  also  the  poet's  especial 
dislike.   This  was  the  'bellus  homo,' — the  pretty  man,  the  beau. 

"Pray  tell  me,"  he  inquires  of  Cotilus  in  iii,  63,  "what  is  a 
'bellus  homo'  anyhow?"  "A  bellus  homo,"  Cotilus  replies,  "is 
one  who  curls  his  locks  and  lays  them  all  in  place ;  who  always 
smells  of  balm,  forever  smells  of  cinnamon ;  who  hums  the  gay 
ditties  of  the  Nile  and  the  dance  music  of  Cadiz ;  who  throws 
his  smooth  arms  in  various  attitudes;  who  idles  away  the  whole 
day  long  among  the  chairs  of  the  ladies,  and  is  always  whispering 
in  someone's  ear;  reads  little  billets-doux  from  this  quarter  and 
from  that  and  writes  them  in  return;  who  avoids  ruffling  his 
dress  by  contact  with  his  neighbor's  sleeve;  he  knows  with 
whom  every  body  is  in  love ;  he  flutters  from  entertainment  to 
entertainment ;  he  can  give  you  to  the  uttermost  degree  every 
ancestor  of  the  latest  race  horse."  "That,  then,  is  a  bellus 
homo.  In  that  case,  Cotilus,  a  bellus  homo  is  a  monstrously 
trifling  affair." 

Sextus,  the  money  lender  (ii,  44),  hates  to  say  no  but  has  no 
intention  of  saying  yes:  — 

Whenever  he  observes  me  purchasing 
A  slave,  a  cloak,  or  any  such  like  thing, 
Sextus  the  usurer —  a  man,  you  know, 
Who's  been  my  friend  for  twenty  years  or  so, 
In  fear  that  I  may  ask  him  for  a  loan, 
Thus  whispers,  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone 
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Such  as  he  knows  I  cannot  choose  but  hear : 
**!  owe  Secundus  twenty  thousand  clear, 
I  owe  PhiletaSy  thirty  thousand  more, 
And  then  there's  Phcsbus — that's  another  four, 
Besides,  there's  interest  due  on  each  amount, — 
And  not  one  farthing  on  my  bank  account  I" 
Oh  strategem  profound  of  my  old  friend ! 
'Tis  hard  refusing  when  you*re  asked  to  lend ; 
But  to  refuse  before  you*re  asked  displays 
Inventive  genius  worthy  of  the  bays ! 

Of  a  fascinating  but  moody  friend  Martial  says  (xii,  47,  trans- 
lated by  Addison) : — 

In  all  thy  humours  whether  grave  or  mellow 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  or  without  thee. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  for  me  to  bring  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  Martial  and  his  work  to  a  close.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
history,  form,  and  style  of  the  antique  epigram.  One  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  them  in  order  really  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate Martial.  I  have  also  said  nothing  of  his  supreme  posi- 
tion in  the  later  history  of  his  department.  His  influence  on  the 
English  poets  is  a  large  chapter  by  itself.  So,  too,  a  few  of  his 
happy  phrases  still  linger  in  cultivated  speech.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  one  of  his  epigrams,  as  such,  has  penetrated  our  pop- 
ular consciousness.    This  is  i,  32:  — 

Non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare : 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te. 

An  epigram  which  through  some  anonymous  translator  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  responsible  for  the  proverbial  jingle:  — 

I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Pell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell : 
But  this  I'm  sure  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

I  have  also  said  nothing  of  Martial's  occasional  tenderness,  of 
bis  frequent  touches  of  real  poetry,  and  of  many  other  important 
matters.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  some 
idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  his  genius. 

Not  altogether  a  pleasant  period,  those  evil  days  of  Domitian. 
It  is  always  saddening  to  watch  the  long  senescence  of  a  great 
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nation.  But  after  dwelling  in  the  gloom  of  Tacitus,  after  being 
dazzled  by  the  lightning  of  Juvenal's  rhetoric,  it  is  well  for  us  that 
we  can  see  that  age  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  Martial's  genius, 
that  we  can  use  the  keen  and  penetrating  yet  just  and  kindly 
eyes  of  one  who  saw  it  as  it  really  was.  And  bad  as  it  may  have 
been,  there  was  at  least  a  large  reading  public  which  was  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  great  traditions  of  literary  form  and  style 
were  still  intact.  Patronage  was  unpleasant  enough,  but  I  fancy 
that  one  could  find  authors  in  this  age  who  would  prefer  the 
slavery  of  patronage  to  the  slavery  of  the  modem  descendant  of 
Scott's  "Gentle  Reader." 

However  that  may  be,  the  genius  of  Martial  was  the  genius  of 
one  who  knew  how  to  write  for  time,  and  time  has  justified  his 
methods.  As  he  himself  said,  "his  page  has  the  true  relish  of 
human  life."  And  in  its  essentials  human  life  is  unchangeable. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  first  and  last  great  poet  whom  the  Prov- 
inces gave  to  the  literature  of  Imperial  Rome  could  also  take  his 
place  among  the  few  who  have  written  for  all  men  and  for 
all  time. 

KiRBY  Flower  Smith. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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''A  man  who  sat  apart  from  others,  with  his  face  worn  and 
clouded,  but  with  quiet  eyes  that  glanced  straight,  interested, 
and  clear."  So  Marlow  first  appears  to  Lord  Jim,  and  to  readers 
of  Conrad.  And  those  who  have  known  the  narrator  of  Lardjim^ 
of  Youth;  of  Heart  of  Darkness,  and  last,  of  Chance,  have  felt 
the  spell  of  that  "veiled  glance"  of  his,  akin  to  the  glittering 
eyes  of  another  Ancient  Mariner.  For  Marlow's  hearers,  too, 
are  not  only  compelled,  but  compelled  even  against  their  will ; 
like  the  Wedding  Guest,  they  "cannot  choose  but  hear." 

Marlow,  then,  the  teller  of  strange  tales,  may  well  stand  for 
that  baffling  charm  that  Conrad  exercises  over  those  who  love 
him.  Primarily  he  stands  for  Conrad's  unique,  zigzag  method 
of  tale  within  tale,  and  teller  upon  teller. 

Zigzag,  indeed!  Think  of  the  climax  of  Lord  Jim,  told  in 
an  "explanatory  letter  from  Marlow,  with  three  distinct  en- 
closures"; of  those  episodes  in  Chance,  story  within  story, 
Marlow  saying  what  Mrs.  Fyne  said  Flora  said  the  governess 
said,  where  quotation  marks  utterly  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  nar- 
rators. Think  of  young  Powell,  appearing  in  the  first  thirty 
pages  of  Chance,  disappearing  until  the  230th;  or  of  Captain 
Brierly  and  the  Frenchman,  mere  onlookers  at  the  tragedy  of 
Jim,  depicted  in  vivid  digression,  only  to  vanish  forever.  Such 
are  the  passages  that  have  evoked  the  critics'  most  trenchant 
epithets  and  ingenious  comparisons :  from  Henry  James's  famous 
image  of  a  series  of  aeroplanes,  "the  principal  aeroplane  causing 
another  to  depend  from  it,  and  that  one  still  another,"  ^  to  Mr. 
F.  T.  Cooper's  happy  likeness  to  a  spider's  web,  begun,  ap- 
parently, at  random,  evolved  into  perfect  symmetry.'  The 
writer's  memory  insists  on  recalling  that  childhood  enigma— a 
picture-book  depicting  on  its  cover  a  child  absorbed  in  a  book 
depicted  on  its  cover — and  so  on  to  infinity.  Never,  it  seems, 
did  teller  of  tales  devise  a  method  more  baffling,  more  circuitous, 
more  accidental,  than  the  method  of  Marlow.     Yet  through  all 

'  Notes  on  Novelists,  *Some  Engiish  Story-  Tellers, 
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his  meanderings  and  moralizings  he  holds  us  fascinated.  Nay, 
we  feel  the  power  that  is  Conrad  more  strongly  in  the  wanderings 
of  Marlow  than  in  the  swift,  unswerving  onrush  of  Victory. 

Here,  surely,  is  no  accident  nor  amateurism  of  method.  Con- 
rad, master  equally  of  a  method  the  most  direct  and  the  most 
oblique,  is  everywhere  the  conscious,  deliberate  artist.  Indeed 
it  is  only  by  his  own  insistence  on  the  significance  of  method 
that  he  challenges  us  to  our  questioning  of  the  method  of  Marlow. 
In  that  most  strangely  revealing  of  autobiographies,  A  Personal 
Record^  he  says:  ''And  in  this  matter  of  life  and  art  it  is  not  the 
Why  that  matters  so  much  to  our  happiness,  as  the  How.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which,  as  in  the  features  and  character  of  a 
human  face,  the  inner  truth  is  foreshadowed  for  those  who  know 
how  to  look  at  their  kind."  ^ 

So  it  is  Conrad's  own  suggestion  that  we  are  following  when 
we  ask :  Does  not  the  oblique  manner  of  Marlow  body  forth  some 
"inner  truth"  of  his  creator's  personality,  some  hint  of  his 
unique  contribution  to  fiction .? 

It  is  the  personality  of  Marlow  himself  that  first  challenges 
our  scrutiny.  There  is  no  other  of  the  tale-tellers  of  fiction 
whom  we  know  so  well  as  this  "lanky,  loose"  old  sea-dog,  with 
his  "sunken  cheeks,  yellow  complexion,  straight  back,  and 
ascetic  aspect."  Lord  Jim,  Youths  and  Heart  of  Darkness  are 
saturated  with  his  unique  blend  of  sympathetic  skepticism ;  but 
in  these,  his  first  appearances,  he  is  the  narrator  subdued  to  his 
story.  It  is  in  Chance  that  he  stands  out  the  conscious  artist, 
dexterously  interweaving  half-hinted  and  fleeting  glimpses  of 
men  and  things  with  his  own  reflections  and  imaginings  in  the 
full  fabric  of  Flora  de  Barral's  destiny.  "He  existed  for  me, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  through  me  that  he  exists  for  you" — 
there  speaks  not  the  teller  only,  but  the  creator. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  sea,  that  "isolated,  seabound  existence," 
that  has  moulded  Marlow's  philosophy  of  pity  and  of  mirth. 
"The  men  of  the  sea,"  observes  Marlow's  friend,  "understand 
each  other  very  well  in  their  view  of  earthly  things,  for  sim- 
plicity is  a  good  counsellor,  and  isolation  not  a  bad  educator. 
A  turn  of  mind  composed  of  innocence  and  skepticism  is  common 
to  them  ail,  with  the  addition  of  an  unexpected  insight  into 
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motives,  as  of  a  disinterested  onlooker  at  a  game."  M^rlow, 
then,  traces  bis  unswerving  curiosity  to  that  same  "fellowship 
of  the  craft"  that  first  prompted  Conrad  himself  ''to  render  in 
words  assembled  with  conscientious  care,  the  memory  of  things 
far  distant  and  of  men  who  had  lived." 

But  to  take  Marlow,  as  have  some  critics,  as  the  mere  mouth- 
piece of  his  maker,  would  be  as  stupid  as  is  always  the  attempt 
to  identify  fiction  with  fact,  character  with  author.  One  almost 
suspects  Conrad  of  foreseeing  this  fallacy,  and  of  protecting 
himself  against  it  by  insisting  on  Marlow's  semi-seriousness, 
'•that  peculiar  manner  between  jest  and  earnestness." 

"  'Do  you  really  mean  what  you  have  said?'  I  asked,  meaning 
no  offence,  because  with  Marlow  one  could  never  be  sure. 

'•'Only  on  certain  days  of  the  year,'  said  Marlow,  readily, 
with  a  malicious  smile." 

For  to  know  Marlow  we  must  listen  to  him  as  he  tells  us  tales 
such  as  never  a  seaman  told.  From  the  farthest  East,  from  the 
very  heart  of  darkness,  he  has  brought  the  sailors'  strange  ad- 
ventures, of  ships  aflame  in  mid-ocean,  of  midnight  plots  and 
perils.  But  little  does  he  reck  of  these;  for  him  the  real  ad- 
ventures are  of  the  spirit — the  flaming  hopes  of  youth,  the 
creeping  disillusions,  the  stifling  despairs.  The  voyages  of  the 
Patna  and  the  Femdale  are  the  voyages  of  the  souls  of  Jim,  Flora, 
and  Anthony.  Every  episode,  every  climax,  is  in  its  reality 
psychic. 

One  can  cite  only  a  few  of  the  evidences.  Of  the  spectators 
of  Jim's  trial,  Marlow  says:  "Whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  the 
interest  that  drew  them  there  was  purely  psychological— the  ex- 
pectation of  some  essential  disclosure  as  to  the  strength,  the 
power,  the  horror,  of  human  emotions." 

Hear  him,  this  time  before  the  breathless  climax  scene  of 
Chance \  "Each  situation,  created  either  by  folly  or  wisdom,  has 

its  psychological  moment I  believe  that  just  then  the 

tension  of  the  false  situation  was  at  its  highest." 

No  scene  could  better  illustrate  the  aim  and  the  interest  of 
Marlow.  For  out  of  poison,  treachery,  suicide — mere  stuff  of 
melodrama— he  has  wrought  the  reconciliation  of  two  tortured 
lives. 
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But  how,  we  ask,  dare  Marlow  presume  to  reveal  to  us  not 
simply  the  minutest  details,  but  the  innermost  meaning  of  a 
scene  like  this  last  which  he  never  witnessed  ?  He  who  said, 
"It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  life-sensation  of  any  given  epoch 
of  one's  existence — that  which  makes  its  truth,  its  meaning,  its 
subtle  and  penetrating  essence,"  how  can  he  venture  to  lay  bare 
the  life-essence  of  Roderick  Anthony,  whom  he  never  saw  ? 

Our  query  is  met  by  an  utter  disclaimer  of  that  omniscience 
which  the  narrators  of  fiction  so  often  claim.  Thus  he  disarms 
us  at  the  outset  of  his  story  of  Jim:  "I  don't  pretent  I  under- 
stand him.  The  views  he  let  me  have  of  himself  were  like  those 
gleams  through  the  shifting  rents  in  a  thick  fog— bits  of  vivid 
and  vanishing  detail." 

Vivid,  vanishing  gleams.  What  could  be  more  remote  from 
the  microscopic  analyses  of  Henry  James,  from  the  psycho- 
analysts of  fiction  ?  Listen  to  Marlow,  as  discoursing  of  Flora's 
father,  he  describes  his  own  method : — 

"  'You  seem  to  have  studied  the  man,*  I  observed. 

'*  'Studied,'  repeated  Marlow  thoughtfully,  'no,  not  studied. 
I  had  no  opportunities.  You  know  that  I  saw  him  only  on  that 
one  occasion  I  told  you  of.    But  it  may  be  that  a  glimpse,  and 

no  more,  is  the  proper  way  of  seeing  an  individual If 

one  has  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  the  merest  starting-point 
becomes  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  then  by  a  series  of  logically  de- 
ducted verisimilitudes,  one  arrives  at  the  truth.'  " 

So  a  single  gesture  of  the  condemned  financier  discloses  to 
Marlow  "the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  imagination  wakes  up  at 
the  very  moment  he  is  about  to  enter  the  tomb."  So  from 
echoes  of  old  words  whole  scenes  are  conjured,  imagined,  with 
asides  like  these:  "You  understand  I  am  piecing  here  bits  of 
disconnected  statements."  "What  they  said  to  each  other  in 
private,  we  can  imagine."  And  so  Chance  itself,  the  master- 
piece of  Marlow,  is  created  as  if  before  our  very  eyes. 

Let  us,  if  we  would  wrest  from  Marlow  the  secret  of  his  art, 
follow  the  strange  creative  process  in  which  the  reader,  as  in  few 
books,  shares  the  adventure  of  discovery.  No  beginning  could, 
as  we  have  noted,  seem  more  irrelevant  than  the  casual  meeting 
with  young  Powell,  leading  to  his  story  of  the  strange  chance 
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that  made  him  Captain  Anthony's  second  mate.  This  chance, 
sprung  from  a  mere  coincidence  of  names,  illustrates  a  striking 
feature  of  Marlow's  narratives,  the  use  of  coincidence  and 
association..  Like  Miss  Bates,  like  any  simple  soul  who  tries  to 
tell  a  tale,  he  follows  the  random  way  of  word-association: 
Young  Powell — the  Femdale—Q^^X.ixvi  Anthony— his  father, 
the  poet — his  sister,  Mrs.  Fyne — the  Fynes'  girl  friend.  Yet 
what  seems  but  the  familiar  wanderings  of  the  aimless  mind  has 
led  us,  with  that  subtle  art  that  conceals  art,  to  Flora,  the  heart 
of  our  mystery.  Nothing  could  be  more  sure,  more  masterly, 
than  the  art  of  that  first  meeting  of  Marlow  with  Flora — walking 
on  the  edge  of  the  high  quarry,  a  sheer  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  road ;  than  his  swift  intuition  of  her  from  her  clouded  brow, 
her  pained  mouth,  her  vague,  fixed  glance.  That  moment's 
glimpse  has  given  us  not  only  the  motive  of  Marlow's  tale — the 
sympathetic  curiosity  that  follows  Flora's  story  to  its  end— but 
the  theme  of  Flora,  the  victim  of  Chance. 

Action  follows  swift— the  disappearance  of  Flora,  the  news  of 
her  intended  marriage  to  Captain  Anthony.  Then  for  four 
chapters  the  action  halts,  while  Marlow's  unfaltering  curiosity 
extracts  from  the  indignant  Fynes,  and  re-creates  for  us  the 
pitiful  past  of  Flora.  In  this  tour  de  force  of  the  imagination 
there  appears  a  second  significant  feature  of  the  method  of 
Marlow.  Just  as  his  sonorous  cadences,  such  as  no  man  ever 
talked^  transcend  the  reality  of  speech,  so  he  casts  to  the  winds 
mere  physical  possibility.  We  re-live  with  him  scenes  of  which 
he  could  actually  have  heard  nothing.  If,  as  the  critics  declare, 
the  function  of  Marlow  be  simply  "to  secure  realistic  conviction 
for  the  most  romantic  episodes,"  how  dare  he  thus  intertwine 
fact  and  fancy?  Here,  I  think  the  reader  may  answer  the  critic. 
Marlow's  power  rests,  not  on  his  appeal  to  sense  or  reason,  but 
on  the  response  of  our  awakened  imaginations  to  his  own.  If 
his  knowledge  is  sometimes  in  fact  impossible,  it  is  seldom  in 
imagination  improbable.  Marlow's  ''logically  deducted  veri- 
similitudes" carry  us,  not  spectators  only,  but  sharers,  into  the 
inner  reality — the  vraie  veriU—oi  character. 

Our  belief  does  not  waver  through  Marlow's  account  of  his 
amazing  talk  with  Flora  on  a  London  pavement — an  account 
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that,  ''piecing  bits  of  disconnected  statements/'  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  ''innocent  suffering  and  unexpressed  menace'' 
of  her  sea-blue  eyes. 

So  we  follow  her  on  her  fateful  voyages,  watching  her  now 
through  the  grave,  kind  eyes  of  young  Powell,  our  chance 
acquaintance  of  Chapter  I,  destined  by  chance  to  be  the  very 
deus  ex  machina  of  Flora's  fate.  Nowhere  is  Marlow's  power 
more  surely  shown  than  in  his  re-telling  of  young  Powell's  story. 
How  skilfully  he  accounts  for  the  young  man's  vivid  memory 
and  growing  curiosity  by  his  surprise  at  the  strange  atmosphere 
of  the  ship — the  mate's  alarm,  the  captain's  haggard  face,  the 
silence  of  Flora,  the  mystery  of  her  father.  How  surely  he 
interpolates  his  own  re-creation  of  those  earlier  scenes:  Flora's 
first  visit  to  the  ship,  her  wedding  day,  her  father's  release  from 
prison— that  reveal  to  us  "the  impossible  existence"  of  those 
two  beings,  tortured  by  ignorance  of  each  other's  love.  So  he 
leads  us  straight  to  the  climax  scene,  when  Powell's  chance  dis- 
covery turns  the  long  agony  of  Anthony  and  Flora  into  a  sea- 
encircled  peace,  that  triumphs  at  last  over  chance. 

Do  we  not  now  begin  to  see  the  meaning  of  this  glimpse- 
method  of  Marlow — the  meaning  that  makes  it  not  accidental, 
but  the  inevitable  expression  of  his  vision  of  life  ? 

Beaten  by  shifting  winds  of  chance,  straining  to  catch  through 
driving  mists  shadow  of  rock  or  gleam  of  beacon,  always  he 
pilots  us  on  seas  unfathomable.  Always  his  tale  has  one  burden — 
the  mystery  that  wraps  the  lonely  soul.  Wanderers,  exiles,  such 
are  his  heroes  and  heroines.  There  is  Flora,  arresting  Marlow 
on  the  London  pavement  by  "the  mysterious  aloofness  of  her 
fragile  presence."  There  is  Kurtz,  grim  phantom  from  the 
"heart  of  a  conquering  darkness."    "He  lived  then  before  me; 

he  lived  as  much  as  he  had  ever  lived insatiable  of 

splendid  appearances,  of  frightful  realities,  a  shadow,  darker 
than  the  shadows  of  the  night."  There  is  that  last  glimpse  of 
Jim:  "that  white  figure  in  the  stillness  of  coast  and  sea  seemed 
to  stand  at  the  heart  of  a  vast  enigma."  ....  "And  that's  the 
end.     He  passes  away  imder  a  cloud,  inscrutable  at  heart." 

"Truth,  illusive,  obscure,  half  submerged,  floats  in  the  silent, 
still  waters  of  mystery."  In  that  sea  echo  is  the  motive  of  this 
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seaman's  tales.  Only  by  such  a  teller  can  we  be  drawn  into  the 
mystery  of  those  tales.  The  **/"  of  Poe's  tales  would  convince 
us  of  the  reality  of  unearthly  mysteries  and  inhuman  horrors ; 
\Marlow  would  quicken  us  to  the  mystery  of  forgotton  lives, 
would  share  with  us  his  and  our  own  questionings.  And  how 
could  such  tales  be  told  save  as  Marlow  tells  them»— chance 
incidents,  scraps  of  speech,  interwoven,  interpreted  ? 

But  the  meaning  of  Marlow  goes  yet  deeper.  These  tales 
)voven  of  accident  and  coincidence  mean  just  this:  that  real 
understanding,  that  "resonant"  truth  which  alone  is  life  and  gives 
life,  comes  to  us  most  directly  through  rumors,  hearsays,  echoes 
of  long-spoken  words.  So  Marlow's  maxim,  ''The  science  of 
life  consists  in  seizing  every  chance  that  presents  itself,"  unlocks 
the  method  of  his  art,— the  seizing  and  re-creating  of  chance 
human  contacts.  So  only  can  we,  onlookers,  tale-tellers,  snatch 
from  the  encircling  mystery  "that  subtle  but  invincible  con- 
viction of  solidarity  that  knits  together  the  loneliness  of 
innumerable  hearts. ' ' 

But  if  we  had  only  the  testimony  of  Marlow,  we  might  still 
doubt  whether  his  method  is  the  expression  of  Conrad  himself, 
his  peculiar  contribution  to  fiction.  If,  however,  we  find  these 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  Marlow:  his  absorbing  passion  for 
the  adventure  of  the  spirit,  his  constant  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
that  adventure,  his  seizing  of  the  significance  of  personal  con- 
tacts,— if  these  traits  belong  to  other  tellers  of  Conrad's  tales; 
if,  finally,  they  belong  to  Conrad's  own  tale  of  himself,  his 
Personal  Record^  we  are  close,  I  think,  to  the  meaning  of 
Conrad  himself. 

His  stories  are  so  various  in  method  and  in  quality  that  to  say 
of  them  that  the  features  we  have  traced  are  invariably  associated 
with  the  personal  narrator  method  would  be  far  too  sweeping. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  *The  Partner,"  in  Within  the  Tides ^  in 
which  the  romantic  old  ruffian  of  a  teller  seems  to  serve  no 
purpose  other  than  to  set  off  the  sordid  realism  of  his  "raw" 
tale.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  swift,  straight  telling  of 
Victory^  and  of  the  last,  first  person  story.  The  Shadow-Line, 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  Victory  begins  with  a  section  quite 
superfluous  to  the  plot  development,  a  picture  of  Heyst  as 
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others  see  and  misinterpret  him ;  and  that  throughout,  though 
the  narrative  is  ostensibly  direct,  the  tone  is  that  of  the  spectator. 
Even  here,  then,  Conrad  affirms  his  faith  that  we  see  only  in 
glimpses  and  through  others*  eyes. 

We  have  only  to  contrast  that  prolonged  literary  autopsy,  The 
Return^  Conrad's  first,  last,  and  only  experiment  in  direct 
psychological  analysis,  with  some  of  the  tales  that  will  not  be 
forgotten,  to  see  how  the  personal  method  of  the  latter  reveals  his 
power  and  his  personality. 

Take  The  Secret  Sharer^  a  young  captain's  story  of  how  he 
risked  the  life  of  his  first  ship  to  save  the  life  of  a  stranger  and 
a  murderer.  Here  is  a  short  story  perfect  by  every  formula: 
unity  of  situation  and  of  conflict,  suspense,  climax,  and  the  rest. 
Technically  flawless,  breathlessly  exciting,  it  is  far  more  than 
these.  It  is  a  crucial  moment  of  experience,  lived  through  with 
the  teller.  He  focuses  our  interest,  not  on  the  hair-breadth 
escape  of  the  stranger,  the  more  miraculous  escape  of  the  ship, 
but  on  his  own  weird  psychological  situation.  The  "mysterious 
communication"  instantly  established  between  the  captain  and 
the  refugee  becomes  such  a  sense  of  identity  as  to  make  of  the 
rescue  of  that  second  self  a  veritable  struggle  for  self-preservation. 
"Constantly  watching  my  second  self,  unable  to  detach  my 
mental  vision  from  my  second  self,"  the  captain's  suspense 
reaches  such  a  pitch  that  "that  mental  feeling  of  being  in  two 
places  at  once  affected  me  physically,  as  if  the  mood  of  secrecy 
had  penetrated  my  very  soul."  Sharing  his  dread,  we  share  the 
intensity  of  his  relief  in  that  climax  moment  when  "the  secret 
sharer  of  my  cabin  and  my  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  my 
second  self,  had  lowered  himself  into  the  water  to  take  his 
punishment." 

Here  the  first  person  narrative  is  the  only  one  which  could 
re-create  the  mystery  of  that  strange  intimacy  between  two 
stray  souls. 

As  inevitable  is  it  that  Amy  Foster  should  have  a  narrator,  "a 
country  surgeon  of  that  unappeasable  curiosity  which  believes 
that  there  is  a  particle  of  truth  in  every  mystery."  Here  the 
mystery  is  "an  irresistible  and  fateful  impulse— a  possession," 
the  love  of  poor  Amy  Foster  for  the  wild  foreign  castaway. 
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There  follows  the  heartrending  tragedy:  "his  indifference,— his 
strangeness  ....  penetrating  with  the  repulsion  the  heart 
they  had  begun  by  irresistibly  attracting."  Yanko  dies,  a 
victim  of  ''that  fear  of  the  incomprehensible  that  hangs  over  all 
our  heads." 

The  art  of  this  tale  of  obscure  life  has  placed  it  among  the 
high  tragedies  of  literature;  and  wherein  lies  its  power  if  not  in 
the  very  theme  and  the  method  of  Marlow  — the  mystery  of 
human  love  and  fear,  heightened  by  the  sympathy  of  one  under- 
standing narrator?  This  unknown  hero,  "cast  out  mysteriously 
by  the  sea  to  perish  in  the  supreme  disaster  of  loneliness  and 
despair,"  may  stand  as  the  very  symbol  of  the  art  of  Conrad. 

In  these  stories,  then,  on  smaller  scale  and  without  the  com- 
plexities and  digressions  of  his  novel  structure,  we  find  that  the 
method  and  motive  of  Marlow  are  those  of  Conrad  himself.  But 
the  final  and  convincing  testimony  to  the  meaning  of  Marlow  is 
A  Personal  Record,  Never  was  autobiography  more  disordered 
or  bewildering  in  point  of  fact ;  never  did  reminiscence  follow 
such  a  random  course  of  haphazard  association — the  very  manner 
of  Marlow.  From  Poland  to  Fimlico  Square,  from  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  to  the  falls  of  the  Congo  we  leap  in  utter  defiance  of 
geography  or  chronology.  In  a  life  of  which  the  bare  facts  are 
more  romantic  than  fiction,  adventures  are  but  hinted.  Yet 
what  could  the  record  of  Marlow  be  but  the  record  of  a  spiritual 
adventure  ? 

Once  for  all,  in  his  charming  Familiar  Preface^  Conrad  has 
interpreted,  has  justified,  the  method  of  Marlow's  stories  and  of 
his  own  story: — 

"They  too  [these  pages]  have  been  charged  with  discursive- 
ness, with  disregard  of  chronological  order  (which  is  in  itself  a 
crime);  with  unconventionality  of  form  (which  is  an  impro- 
priety)  

"  *Alas!'  I  protested  mildly.  'Could  I  begin  with  the  sacra- 
mental words,  I  was  bom  on  such  a  date,  in  such  a  place;  .... 
This  is  but  a  bit  of  psychological  documents.  ...  All  I  want  to 
say  in  their  defense  is  that  these  memories,  put  down  without 
any  regard  for  established  conventions,  have  not  been  thrown  off 
without  system  and  purpose.    They  have  their  hope  and  their 
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aim.  The  hope  that  from  the  reading  of  these  pages  there  may 
emerge  at  last  the  vision  of  a  personality ;  the  man  behind  the 
books.  .  .  .  The  immediate  aim  ....  to  give  the  record  of 
personal  memories  by  presenting  faithfully  the  feelings  and 
sensaticms  connected  with  the  writing  of  my  first  book  and  with 
my  first  contact  with  the  sea." 

"A  bit  of  psychological  document."  What  better  definition 
of  the  tales  of  Marlow?  What  better  summary  could  we  ask  of 
the  method  we  have  been  tracing:  the  vision  of  a  personality 
glimpsed  through  the  feelings  and  sensations  connected  with 
some  crucial  moment  ? 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  Marlow  without  becoming  aware  of 
some  implications  of  his  method.  We  have  seen  him  ignoring 
the  rules  of  narration:  that  a  story  should  have  but  one  teller,  to 
whom  nothing  in  his  tale  is  unknown;  that  the  psychological 
story  in  particular  demands  the  omniscient  author-narrator. 
But  Marlow's  method  not  only  defies  the  text-books:  it  in- 
sistently questions  some  basal  assumptions  of  the  critics  of 
fiction.  They  have  declared  that  the  novelist,  by  eliminating^ 
the  accidental  and  irrelevant  and  revealing  the  causal,  simplifies 
life.  Yet  here  is  a  writer  who  deliberately  complicates  life,  who, 
instead  of  putting  his  characters  under  the  microscope,  surrounds 
them  with  their  reflections  in  the  mirroring  minds  of  tellers  and 
listeners.  In  so  doing  he  has,  we  have  seen,  obeyed  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  text-books, — the  law  of  his  vision  of  reality 
created  of  human  contact.  And  in  so  doing  he  has  verily 
suggested  another  law  and  type  for  fiction.  The  older  novel,  the 
simplification  of  life,  gave  us  the  creative  process  achieved,  the 
decision  handed  down.  From  the  verdict  on  Becky  Sharp  or  on 
Rosamond  Lydgate  there  is  no  appeal.  But  with  Conrad  we 
actually  enter  into  the  creative  process:  we  grope  with  him 
through  blinding  mists,  we  catch  at  fleeting  glimpses  and  thrill 
with  sudden  illuminations.  For  the  art  of  Conrad  is  literally  a 
social  art — the  collaboration  of  many  tellers  and  of  many 
listeners: — 

''In  time  the  story  shaped  itself  before  me  out  of  the  listless 
answers  to  my  questions,  out  of  the  indifferent  words  heard  in 
wayside  inns.  .  .  .  People  confirmed  and  completed  the  story." 
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Thus  we,  the  listeners,  not  only  share  in  the  creation,  but 
verily  ''confirm  and  complete"  these  stories,  whose  aim  is  the 
search  itself  and  not  ijts  ending.  For  the  verdict  on  Jim  and  on 
Flora  rests  with  us  at  last. 

There  is  one  haunting  passage  in  Heart  of  Darkness^  which 

images  the  method  of  Marlow  and  of  Conrad.     ''To  him,"  says 

Marlow's  interlocutor,  "the  meaning  of  the  tale  was  not  inside 

like  a  kernel  but  outside,  enveloping  the  tale  which  brought  it 

out  only  as  a  glow  brings  out  a  haze,  in  the  likeness  of  one  of 

those  misty  halos  that  sometimes  are  made  visible  by  the 

spectral  illumination  of  moonshine." 

I  \    To  this  strange  teller  the  meaning  of  his  tale  is  indeed  outside 

Wit— in  the  creative  comradeship  that,  lightening  the  burden  of  its 

^  inystery,  links  teller  with  hearers  in  quickened  understanding. 

Such  is  the  method  of  Conrad— to  surround  the  solitary  spirit 

with  a  fellowship  of  wonder  and  of  pity.    So  he  speaks  to  the 

sharers  of  his  search : — 

"If  I  succeed,  you  shall  find  there  according  to  your  deserts: 
encouragement,  consolation,  fear,  charm — ^ail  you  demand  and 
perhaps  also  that  glimpse  of  truth  for  which  you  have  forgotten 
to  ask." 

Frances  Wentworth  Cutler. 
Vanar  College. 
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ENGLAND'S  GREATEST  VICEROY 
An  Appreciation  of  Evelyn  Baring^  First  Earl  Cromer 

The  visitor  at  36  Winq)ole  Street,  Lxmdon,  on  the  morning  of 
February  twenty-sixth,  1916,  would  have  found  in  his  well-filled 
library  a  man  of  average  height,  slight  but  well  put  together, 
with  white  hair,  sparse  on  the  crown  and  well  trimmed  at  the 
bade  a^d  sides,  a  closely  cropped  white  moustache,  high  forehead 
and  prominent  nose,  and  eyes  which  seem  tired  at  one  moment, 
yet  at  another  bright  with  almost  juvenescent  warmth.  This  was 
Lord  Cromer,  awakened  upon  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  though 
it  would  have  been  too  much  to  assume  that  he  was  celebrating 
it,  for  he  is  not  one  to  celebrate  anything  connected  with  himself. 
At  very  most,  all  he  would  have  indulged  in  would  be  a  brief 
pause  at  the  milestone,  as  he  worked  on  an  essay,  indited  a  letter, 
read  a  favorite  book,  or  possibly  with  bent  head  and  half-closed 
eyes,  thought  of  Egypt,— of  affectionate  memories  left  behind 
among  its  native  people,  or  perhaps  even  of  an  alien  hand  uplifted 
to  threaten  the  peace  and  new-bom  dignity  of  the  land  he  has 
reclaimed. 

The  face  is  not  an  old  face,  though  deeply  lined,  and  the  mouth, 
where  mobility  and  firmness  meet,  is  strcMigly  reminiscent  of 
Beethoven's.  For  the  rest  he  resembles,  somewhat,  an  aristo- 
cratic, kindly  Southern  gentleman  of  the  Colonel  Carter  of  Car- 
tersville  type. 

It  is  no  idle  thought,  that  of  Beedioven^  when  one  thinks  of 
what  this  greatest  of  proconsuls  has  accomplished,  for  there  must 
be  music  of  some  sort,  as  well  as  strength,  in  the  soul  of  a  man 
who  can  maintain  within  himself  in  perfect  harmony  the  five  diver- 
gent types  of  soldier,  statesman,  financier,  UtUrateur^  and  man  of 
the  world.  Among  the  great  of  history  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  many  who  have  been  so  versatile.  The  most  have  exhibited 
power  and  adaptation  solely  in  the  line  in  which  they  have  be- 
come celebrated.  Gladstone  was  writer  as  well  as  statesman,  of 
course,  but  his  prejudices  and  austerity  forbid  that  he  be  pro- 
claimed as  possessing  an  elastic  intellectuality.     Frederick    die 
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Great  was  an  eminent  soldier,  and  between  battles  he  wrote  poetry 
—at  which  Voltaire  laughed  heartily.  Here  is  a  man,  trained  as 
a  soldier,  who  once  on  a  time  (and  in  a  single  morning!)  was 
asked  to  give  his  verdict  on  a  proposed  economy  in  the  Budget, 
on  the  dismissal  of  a  postman,  on  a  plan  for  increasing  the  army, 
on  a  quarrel  between  two  rival  Jewish  sects,  on  the  deportation 
of  a  drunken  Irishman,  on  a  question  of  precedence  between  the 
wives  of  two  Egyptian  officials,  and  on  the  best  method  of  pet- 
serving  the  remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple,— and  all  these  oddly 
diversified  tasks  were  performed  with  as  masterly  a  {M'ecision  as 
with  kind  forbearance.  The  Qmsul  General,  too,  found  time  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day  to  gather  inspiration  from  Isaiah  or 
Job,  from  Homer  or  Juvenal,  and  at  its  dose  to  pursue  in  his  study 
such  lettered  laix>rs  as  enabled  him  to  give  the  world  his  delight- 
ful Paraphrases  and  Translations  from  the  Greek. 

The  poetic  instinct  had  much  to  do  with  the  affection  and  ser- 
vice Lord  Cromer  obtained  from  his  subordinates  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  animated  the  childlike  Oriental  in  working 
out  a  process  of  national  assimilation.  It  colored  that  frankness 
and  honesty  with  which  he  treated  all  and  which  inspired  frank- 
ness and  honesty  in  return.  Taciturn  the  man  may  have  been  at 
times,  brusque  of  manner  now  and  then,  but  these  were  only  thin 
crusts  on  the  surface  of  a  generous  and  genial  nature. 

The  Cromer  personality  can  hardly  be  fully  estimated  without 
somewhat  reviewing  the  conditions  preceding  the  entrance  of 
England  into  Egypt  and  those  existing  when,  ten  years  ago,  this 
her  greatest  Agent  left  there.  The  Turkish  empire  never  did 
aught  but  enervate  and  destroy  all  individual  energy  and  initia- 
tive in  every  country  over  which  it  has  had  control,  and  Egypt 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Durii^  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Mehemet  Ali,  but  little  removed  from  the  fifth  century 
"Scourge  of  God,"  Attila,  was  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
Sultan.  He  fostered  industry  and  production,  it  is  true,  but  did 
so  by  the  courbash  and  ground  it  out  of  slaves  rather  than  incit- 
ing it  from  free  agents.  Passing  over  his  immediate  successors 
there  followed  Ismail,  the  first  Khedive,  who  governed  from  1863 
until  deposed  by  tite  Sultan  in  '79,  and  who  by  wild  extravagance 
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and  continued  oppression  of  the  people  first  brought  France  and 
England  into  the  country.  This  was  in  the  mid-seventies,  when 
both  States  were  much  concerned  in  the  well-being  of  the  Nile 
Valley  because  of  their  financial  interests  not  only  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  but  in  the  national  debt  as  well.  When  Evelyn  Baring 
came  into  her  story  as  Consul  General,  Egypt,  economically  and 
politically,  with  liabilities  increased  in  thirteen  years  from  three 
million  sterling  to  one  hundred  million,  presented  a  prospect  of 
ruin  stretching  to  the  horizon.  And  how  he  got  there  is  worth 
tracing. 

He  was  very  much  of  a  younger  son,  being  the  tentil  child  in  a 
family  sprung  from  the  great  bankers.  Destined  for  the  army, 
he  attended  the  Ordinance  School  at  Carshalton,  went  through 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  course  at  Woolwich,  and  then,  when 
seventeen,  entered  the  Royal  Artillery.  Three  years  later  he  was 
at  Malta,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Storke,  then  governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  truly  the  boy  was  father  of  the  man,  to  judge 
from  a  little  story  told  of  those  early  days.  At  one  of  the  official 
receptions  a  lady  g^est  said  to  Sir  Henry,  "That  young  officer 
over  there  would  really  be  a  charming  chap  if  only  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  for  himself.  He's  so  terribly  quiet  Who  is  he, 
please?"  The  young  officer  has  grown  white  now,  but  he  is  nearly 
as  quiet  in  1916  as  in  186 1.  Had  he  been  old  enough  to  have 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  would  have  been  just 
the  fellow  faithfully  to  have  lived  out  the  doughty  old  warrior's 
terse  axiom:  "Say  what  you  have  to  say,  don't  quote  Latin,  and 
sit  down." 

A  captain  in  1870,  a  major  in  1877,  Evelyn  Baring  first  went 
into  the  Orient  a  year  later,  serving  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  then  Viceroy  of  India.  From  this  post  he 
was  shifted  across  to  Egypt  as  the  English  member  of  the  Public 
Debt  Commission,  then  making  an  examination  into  the  finances 
of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  European  Powers,  and  it  was 
noted  soon  that,  though  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  he 
was  the  predominant  factor  in  the  body.  When,  eighteen  months 
later,  the  government  at  Cairo  became  to  all  intents  vested  in 
the  hands  of  France  and  England,  Major  Baring  was  named 
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the  English  Controller,  his  colleague  being  M.  de  Bligni&res — 
and  again,  in  his  tactful  way,  the  Briton  demonstrated  marked 
resourcefulness:  he  it  was,  rather  than  the  Frenchman,  who 
pulled  the  strings. 

This  needed  preface  to  the  later  life-work  which  the  Nile  Val- 
ley was  to  oflFer  Baring  was  brief.  In  1889,  he  was  named  Fi- 
nancial Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  and  returned  to  Calcutta, 
where,  for  three  years,  he  filled  a  difficult  post  with  so  bold  an 
initiative  and  skilfulness  as  to  awaken  Downing  Street  to  what 
sort  of  man  he  was.  During  this  sojourn  he  inaugurated  a  policy 
so  stamped  by  business  capacity  and  statesmanlike  acumen  that 
it  has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors.  His  three  Indian 
budgets  are  still  pointed  to  as  the  most  successful  ever  presented. 

Meanwhile  events  were  happening  in  Egypt,  where  Tewfik 
Pasha,  a  weak  though  honest  man,  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Ismail.  Arabi  Bey,  a  mutinous  Colonel  in  the  army,  guided  sole- 
ly by  personal  ambitions,  had  promoted  a  formidable  rebellion 
and  in  the  Soudan  the  Mahdist  insurrecticm  was  fast  tearing  ths^t 
vast  territory  from  the  Khedive,  who  was  powerless  to  cope  with 
either  catastrophe.  England,  by  reason  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
was  loath  to  meddle  too  much  with  Egyptian  affairs  and  so  com^ 
plicate  her  status  at  Constantinople.  The  French  Premier,  Gam- 
betta,  was  eager  to  intervene,  but  at  this  critical  moment  he  fell 
from  power,  and  the  new  Premier,  de  Freydnet  (recently  seated 
again  in  the  Cabinet),  absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  situation,  France  formally  retiring  from  the  country. 
Thus  England,  whether  she  wished  it  or  not,  was  left  to  deal 
alone  with  the  dangerous  conditions.  As  to  the  Soudan,  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  let  it  go  for  the  time  being,  but  the  complica- 
tions in  Egypt  proper  were  gripped  firmly  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  battle  of  Tel  el  Keber  ended  the  revolt  and  established  her 
as  sole  protectorate  power.  In  passing,  it  may  be  added  that  her 
right  to  be  there  in  that  light  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
London  Convention  of  1885  ^d  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
of  1904.  Turkey's  present-day  support  of  the  Teutonic  Powers 
has  meant  the  final  cancellation  of  Turkish  suzerainty:  Decem- 
ber 18,  1914. 
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Thus,  in  1883,  it  came  to  pass  that  his  country  turned  to  Major 
Baring  to  help  her  in  solving  the  intricate  problems,  finandal 
and  political,  the  burden  of  which  rested  entirely  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. England  was  an  interloper  in  Egypt,  in  a  double  sense, 
since  the  latter  was  not  an  independent  state  but  an  appendage 
of  Turkey.  As  Lord  Cromer  himself  puts  it,  in  his  Modem 
Egypt:  "One  alien  race,  the  English,  have  had  to  control  and 
guide  a  second  alien  race,  the  Turks,  by  whcmi  they  are  disliked, 
in  the  government  of  a  third  race,  the  Egyptians."  To  further 
aggravate  conditions,  the  population  was,  and  is,  far  from  homo- 
geneous. Lord  Milner,  himself  experienced  in  Egyptian  affairs, 
and  an  oriental  student  of  distinction,  declaring  that  "the  stars 
were  indeed  gracious"  which  inducted  Major  Baring  into  his 
new  office,  has  drawn  this  picture  of  the  land  in  that  day:— 

Imagine  a  people,  the  most  docile  and  ^;ood  tempered  in  the 
world,  in  the  grip  of  a  religion  the  most  mtolerant  and  fanat- 
ical. Imagine  this  people  and  theirfaith,  congenial  in  nothing 
but  their  conservatism,  flung  into  the  maelstrom  of  Euro- 
pean restlessness  and  innovation.  Imagine  a  country  full  of 
turbulent  foreigners,  whom  its  police  cannot  arrest  save 
when  caught  in  flagrante  delicto^  and  whom  its  courts  cannot 
try  except  for  the  most  insignificant  offenses.  Imagine  the 
government  of  this  country  unable  to  legislate  for  these  for- 
eigners without  the  consent  of  a  dozen  Towers,'  most  of 
them  indifferent  and  some  of  them  ill-disposed.  Imagine  it 
carrying  on  business  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  is  yet  not 
the  tongue  of  the  predominant  foreign  race.  Imagine  it 
strugglinjg:  to  meet  the  clamorous  needs  of  to-day  with  a 
budget  rigorously  fixed  according  to  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  day-before-yesterday. 

There  were  some  far-sighted  men  who  declared  that  the  right 
man  had  been  chosen  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  but  others 
there  were  who  feared  his  "autocratic  and  commanding  manner." 
One  of  these  wrote  a  verse  on  the  subject  and  sent  it  to  The 

Times  I'—' 

The  virtue  of  patience  is  known; 

But  I  think  were  one  put  to  the  touch, 
The  people  of  Egypt  will  own  with  a  groan 
There's  evil  in  Baring  too  much. 

No  greater  mistake  could  have  been  made.  Baring  knew  how 
to  wait  without  losing  time,  too,  when  it  would  be  inopportune  to 
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push  any  of  his  projects.  From  the  first,  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  these  people  by  trying  to  understand  thenL  He 
knew  well  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  rule  by  cutting  away, 
at  the  outstart,  all  their  prejudices,  customs,  and  habits,  so  he 
made  a  certain  sympathy  with  those  prejudices,  customs,  and 
habits  act  as  a  conduit  to  convey  into  their  minds  a  firmer  code 
of  morality  and  a  higher  standard  of  ambition.  He  tmderstood 
not  merely  what  they  wanted,  but  the  process  of  thought  they 
employed  in  arriving  at  a  recognition  of  those  wants.  His  object 
was  to  fulfill  their  needs  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
an  Oriental,  which  is  a  far  diflferent  tfiing  from  the  way  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  a  European.  By  this  method,  the  new- 
comer forged  a  strong  tie  between  governor  and  governed,  and 
especially  did  the  poor  look  up  to  him  both  as  teacher  and  pro- 
tector. As  an  instance  of  this,  once  a  yotmg  medical  man,  en- 
gaged on  what  was  known  as  cholera  duty  in  some  of  the  remote 
villages  of  the  Delta,  ordered  a  certain  well  emptied  and  cleaned. 
The  woman  to  whom  it  belonged  objected  strongly,  and,  finally, 
as  a  last  shot  shouted  "It  shall  be  told  the  man  Krahmerl'' 

In  a  word,  the  government  instituted  was  a  strict  but  benevo- 
lent paternalism.  By  that  indefinable  something  in  him  which  de- 
notes the  habit  and  capacity  to  command,  coupled  with  hard  com- 
mon sense.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  as  he  had  then  become,  shaped  out 
of  disorganization  a  strongly  centralized  control,  and  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  maintained  it.  Furthermore,  when  he  came 
home  in  1907,  England  could  point  to  a  foundation  and  super- 
structure so  sure  that  no  other  man  in  time  to  come  need  seek  to 
improve  upon  the  work  of  this  great  architect  of  empire. 

Where,  in  1883,  Egyptian  four  per  cents  were  quoted  at  forty- 
five  or  under,  three  per  cents  were  then  rated  considerably  over 
par.  Land  which  was  difficult  to  sell  then  at  eighty  dollars  an 
acre  is  now  worth  anywhere  from  a  thousand  dollars  up.  Prop- 
erty rights  are  fully  recognized.  A  capable  native  police  has  been 
created.  Justice  is  no  longer  bought  and  sold.  Education  has 
become  a  fixed  fact  Forced  labor,  of  the  Mehemet  Ali  sort,  has 
been  abolished.  Taxation  has  been  reduced  sixty  per  cent,  yet 
native  industries  have  been  encouraged  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
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1913  budget,  with  debit  charges  of  more  than  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  showed  a  credit  balance  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  A  system  of  irrigation  has  been  established 
which  is  a  model  for  the  world.  The  fellah  who  used  to  live  in 
rags  now  travels  first  class  on  railways  not  thought  of  prior  to 
Cromer's  time.  As  the  peasant  has  been  elevated  from  serf  to 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  so  has  the  Pasha  been  held  to  strict  ac- 
countability and  taught  his  limitaticms.  Finally,  it  was  due  to  the 
Baring  administration  that  the  Soudan,  lost  to  Egypt  in  the 
eighties,  was  restored  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman, 
fought  and  won  by  Kitchener  in  1898. 

Neither  in  yesterday's  history  nor  in  the  records  of  the  world 
of  to-day  can  be  found  another  such  transformation.  Give  and 
Hastings  established  English  supremacy  in  India,  but  did  it  by 
guns  and  perfidy,  and  the  woric  required  much  doing  over  before 
it  became  stable.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Cairo, 
Cromer  embodied  in  a  speech  these  three  sentences :  '1  had  bet- 
ter explain  what  my  policy  here  has  been.  It  may  be  sununed 
up  in  a  very  few  words.  It  has  been  to  tell  the  truth."  Again, 
Qive  and  Hastings  took  for  themselves  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  India,  while  this  great  modern  viceroy  found  the  fullest  com- 
pensation in  the  realization  that  he  was  making  Egypt  over  new, 
and  was  satisfied,  even,  to  pay  out  of  a  moderate  salary  moneys 
that  were  needed  in  the  process.  It  cannot  be  said  of  either  Clive 
or  Hastings  in  relation  to  India  that  which  was  so  often  and 
truly  said  of  Cromer  in  relation  to  the  Nile  Valley:  "Cromer  is 
Egypt;  Egypt  is  Cromer." 

When  this  man  stepped  off  the  train  at  Victoria  Station,  Lon- 
don, there  were  waiting  to  do  him  honor,  on  behalf  of  old 
England,  the  son  and  brother  of  the  king  and  all  the  Cabinet  of 
the  day,  and  amid  handshakes  of  hearty  good  will  he  learned 
that  Parliament  had  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  along  with 
a  grant  of  two  htmdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

His  country,  however,  had  not  delayed  until  then  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  his  work.  Honors  had  been  showered  upon  him. 
He  was  created  a  Baron  in  1892  and  Viscount  m  1898,  choosmg 
his  title  from  his  birthplace  Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk.    He  received 
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the  coveted  Order  of  Merit  as  well  as  the  Albert  Medal.  The 
initials,  clustering  thick  after  his  name  in  Burke,  announce  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  a  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George,  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  of  Oxford  and  of 
Laws  from  Cambridge,  and  several  other  things.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  "Who's  Who"  paragraph,  one  learns  that  he  belonged  to 
the  five  most  exclusive  clubs  in  London :  The  Turf,  the  Travel- 
lers, the  Marlborough,  the  St.  James,  and  Brooks. 

During  the  past  few  years  Earl  Cromer  appeared  often  in  the 
Upper  House,  spoke  brilliantly  on  various  proposed  pieces  of 
legislation,  and  took  some  part  in  politics  and  society,  but  his  keen 
enjoyment  lay  in  the  seclusion  of  his  library.  Here  it  was  that 
he  composed  four  books  since  1909,  the  most  important  being  of 
course  the  monumental  Modern  Egypt.  Here  it  was  that  one 
loved  to  meet  him  and  listen,  when  he  was  in  humor  to  talk,  to 
conversation  delightful  in  matter,  rich  in  quotation  and  historical 
references,  pointed  by  shrewdest  criticism  of  men  and  things.  As 
this  great  proconsul  sat  there,  conscious  surely  of  a  life's  work 
well  accomplished,  and,  as  the  chimes  of  Time's  mighty  cathedral 
sounded  out  in  clear  and  mellow  cadences  the  story  of  seventy- 
five  great  years,  the  sunlight,  laying  around  that  white  head, 
seemed  to  rest  there  in  a  halo  of  benediction,— a  blessing  on  one 
who,  in  his  empire  building,  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

H.  MeRIAN  AliLEN. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  AND  THE  TRADITION 
OF  BEAUTY 

I 

The  struggle  between  science  and  art  is  perennial,  and  the 
world  is  a  strange  goddess.  To  him  who  fights  her  and  beats 
back  her  forces,  who  masters  her  waterfalls  and  defies  her  iron 
isthmuses,  she  gives  the  meed  of  gold  and  the  laurel  of  acclaim. 
Upon  him,  however,  who  loves  her,  who  thrills  at  the  laughter  of 
her  streams  and  the  songs  of  her  birds,  who  leaves  all  to  worship 
nature  in  her  various  manifestations,  she  is  likely  to  turn  a  ques- 
tioning gaze.  Not  until  the  poet  has  yearned  and  suffered,  and 
brought  back  some  accent  of  its  own  sadness  and  mystery,  has 
the  world  consented  to  approve  him. 

So  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Few  poets 
have  been  so  ardent  in  the  worship  of  beauty,  and  few  so  severely 
reproved  for  lingering  in  Arcadia.  But  not  until  we  know  the 
man's  first  love  are  we  able  to  understand  his  message  for  in- 
spiration. All  around  him  beckoned  the  beautiful,  and  to  all  he 
gave  the  deepest  appreciation.  Few  modem  poets  have  lived  so 
aloof  from  the  forces  of  .industrialism.  Says  his  own  "Poet  in 
the  City" :  "What  a  masterful  alien  life  it  all  seemed  to  me  I 
No  single  personality  could  hope  to  stand  alone  amid  all  that 
stress  of  ponderous,  bullying  forces";  and  "he  has  never  written 
ten  lines,"  read  one  early  criticism,  "and  we  can  scarcely  expect 
him  now  to  begin  to  write  concerning  the  pleasure  of  sweating 
toil,  either  in  athleticism,  adventure,  or  actual  work."  Verily  it 
has  remained  for  an  age  of  pure  Philistinism  to  postulate  the 
theory  that  poetiy  must  be  inspired  by  athleticism  and  brawn. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  that  when  this  poet  appeared  he 
should  be  criticized.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  he  should  be  the 
more  liable  because  of  his  own  diflliculty  in  making  his  music 
clear.  He  made  mistakes  at  first;  his  content  was  sometimes 
thin,  his  lavish  imagery  not  always  clear,  and  his  taste  not  always 
impeccable.  There  was  too  great  ^etcility,  and  along  with  this 
an  excessive  sentimentalism.     Of  all  of  this  he  was  fully  re- 
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minded  again  and  again.  But  an  artist  deserves  to  be  judged 
not  so  much  by  the  half-dozen  pieces  in  which  there  are  flaws  as 
by  the  one  jewel  of  perfect  workmanship.  Keats  has  his  place 
not  because  of  the  mistakes  in  EndymUm^  but  because  of  the  ar- 
tistry of  The  Eve  of  Si.  Agnes  \  and  it  is  not  by  reason  of  Ijrve 
Platonic^  but  on  the  basis  of  To  a  Bird  at  Dawn^  that  our  poet 
isy  in  the  opinion  of  so  many,  the  foremost  master  of  the  lyric 
writing  in  English  to-day.  Has  the  artist  ever,  in  any  of  his 
work,  shown  that  he  can  give  his  vision  irreproachable  form? 
That  is  the  fair  test,  and  that  is  the  test  with  which  we  shall  pri- 
marily be  concerned  in  the  following  pages. 

II 

From  Greece  the  lute ;  from  Rome  the  trumpet  and  victorious 
legions.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages  gleam  flashes  of  the  un- 
equal combat,  and  little  place  seemed  there  for  a  song  when  the 
business  of  life  was  battle.  Charlemagne  extended  his  boun- 
daries, William  of  Normandy  came  to  England,  and  the  tradition 
of  Roman  law  permeated  the  systems  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Church,  reared  on  similar  foundations  of  strength,  gradually 
subdued  unto  itself  all  the  forces  of  art  and  beauty,  as  well  as 
those  of  power;  and  its  awful  magnificence  rises  like  an  impreg- 
nable tower  from  the  dimness  of  mediaevalism.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  in  the  intervals  of  the  acts,  could  be  heard  the 
love-chant  of  Abelard  or  the  wail  of  Villon,  a  protest  against  an 
age  that  subdued  all  natural  yearning  and  found  the  meed  of 
living  only  in  the  cloister  and  the  scourge. 

With  the  Renaissance,  however,  the  heart  bloomed  again. 
The  day  of  the  epic  was  over,  that  of  the  lyric  had  begun ;  and 
the  great  high-priest  of  freedom  was  no  troubadour  or  criminal 
lover,  but  a  great  spiritual  teacher,  Dante.  Chaucer,  similarly 
capable  of  being  a  great  exponent  of  beauty,  but  bound  by  a 
tradition  of  conservatism,  became  finely  ironical  when  he  found 
himself  loving  seriously,  renounced  his  oflerings  to  nature,  and 
laughed  himself  into  the  second  rank  of  poets.  In  Spenser  for 
the  first  time  England  saw  a  poet  of  the  highest  gifts  who  was 
willing  to  rest  his  reputation  on  the  resources  of  hedonistic  cul- 
ture.   Others  took  courage,  and  Marlowe  and  Greene  and  others 
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that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  became  the  sacrifice  demanded 
of  Art  for  her  new  recognition.  The  sonnet  flourished,  and  the 
age  of  Elizabethan  literature  was  great  not  by  virtue  but  in 
spite  of  the  forces  of  Puritanism.  Milton,  overwhelmed  in  the 
furious  conflict,  forsook  the  dreams  of  the  Round  Table  for  those 
of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  and  collapsed  wholly  when  he  at- 
tempted to  clothe  with  the  dress  of  hedonism  a  poem  on  the 
Temptation  of  Christ  Even  his  masterpiece  had  been  adorned 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  Renaissance,  and  because  of  his 
great  gifts  as  a  poet  he  was  able  to  bridge  the  terrible  chasm 
when  assisted  by  the  ims^ery  of  St  John ;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  was  essentially  insincere,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  he  invariably  falls  below  Shakespeare.  He  was 
at  heart  a  rebel,  but  he  was  not  quite  willing  to  assume  the  risk 
that  Spenser  dared,  and  not  unnaturally  even  his  masterpiece 
declined  in  power  after  he  had  in  the  first  two  books  bestowed 
upon  it  the  richest  fruits  of  his  culture.  All  his  prose  showed 
him  in  revolt  against  established  institutions,  and  in  Comus  be- 
fore Paradise  Lost,  as  in  Paradise  Regained  after  that  great 
work,  he  really  showed  his  true  tendencies.  He  revelled  in  pur- 
ple patches,  but  in  the  face  of  Barebones  and  Bradshaw  he 
simply  did  not  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  literature  that  one  of  the  most  pagan  of  poets 
should  have  been  the  one  to  erect  the  supreme  monument  to 
Puritanism.'*'  Other  men  of  his  age,  less  commanding  in  scope, 
paid  more  sincere  tribute  to  beauty.  With  a  wistfulness  that  has 
endeared  him  to  all  later  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  Herrick  sang 
To  the  Daffodils  or  To  the  Virgins,  to  Make  Much  of  Time]  and 

*  Since  the  passage  above  was  written  I  have  been  interested  to  observe  in 
the  AtlanHc  for  October  the  article  **  Poetry  Insurgent  and  Resurgent,"  bj 
Prof.  O.  W.  Firkins,  in  which  Milton  is  approached  from  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view.  Professor  Firkins  makes  an  attack,  and  our  premises,  even 
if  not  our  conclusions,  have  much  in  common.  '*  My  thesis,''  he  says,  **is 
that,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  English  poetry  has  accepted  a  principle 
which  is  Spanish  or  Italian  rather  than  English  —  the  principle  of  uninter- 
rupted beauty  and  distinction.  .  .  .  The  evil  began,  I  think,  with  Milton. 
That  studious  and  meditative  mind,  in  the  bright  seclusion  of  its  youthful 
scholarship  and  the  dark  seclusion  of  its  uncherished  age,  found  leisure  to 
perfect  and  mature  its  English  until  every  word  took  on  the  potency  and 
pregnancy  that  words  possess  in  an  oath  or  a  spell.'* — B.  B. 
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no  surer  defence  for  the  literature  of  beauty  can  be  found  than 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  corrupt  years  of  the  Restoration,  in  spite  of 
Suckling- and  Lovelace,  genuine  song  declined.  The  whole  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  produced  not  one  noteworthy  lyric.  Beauty 
might  flourish  even  in  the  face  of  honest  opposition,  such  as  that 
of  Puritanism ;  but  it  could  find  no  inspiration  in  the  forces  of 
insincerity,  artificiality,  and  decay.  Appalled  by  all  the  forces 
of  philosophy  and  dialectic,  of  moralizing  and  sermonizing,  it  did 
not  again  come  into  its  own  before  the  era  of  Bums.  Then 
again  the  rose  bloomed  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  De  Quincey 
and  Keats.  Afterwards  came  Morris  and  Rossetti,  Swinburne 
and  Pater;  and  not  inaptly  have  the  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of 
recent  comedy  been  found  to  have  some  inspiration  in  the  same 
tradition. 

The  very  name  of  Pater,  however,  raises  burning  questions. 
To  him  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  loyalty  has  ever  been  unques- 
tioned. Now  Pater  is  of  course  most  close  to  De  Quincey  and 
Keats  and  Poe ;  and  De  Quincey  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Chesterton  as  "the  first  and  foremost  of  the  decadents."  Keats, 
by  both  friends  and  foes,  is  looked  upon  as  representative  of 
paganism  at  its  best,  and  is  famous  for  his  identification  of  truth 
and  beauty.  One  of  the  most  direct  challengers  of  this  whole 
school  within  recent  years  has  been  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  for 
whom  "this  exaltation  of  beauty  above  truth,  and  emotional 
grace  above  duty,  and  fine  perception  above  action,  this  insinu- 
ating hedonism  which  would  so  bravely  embrace  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  forgets  to  stay  itself  on  any  fixed  principle  outside  of 
itself,  and  forgetting  this,  it  somehow  misses  the  enduring  joy  of 
the  world  and  empties  life  of  true  values.  Accordingly  the  sure 
end  of  this  innocent-seeming  theory  is  decadence."  To  all  of 
which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  replies:  "Decadence  is  anything  but  a 
recent  term,  for  the  simple  reason  that  what  one  calls  decadence 
another  would  call  renaissance.  Again,  those  who  apply  it  to 
literature  confuse  a  fancied  moral  decadence  with  literary  de- 
cadence." In  his  defence  of  Pater,  as  given  in  his  paper  On 
Re-Reading  Walter  Pater  in  the  North  American  Review^  he  as- 
serted that  the  teaching  of  this  man,  "far  from  being  that  of  a 
facile  'Epicureanism,'  is  seen,  properly  understood,  to  involve 
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sometfiiiig  like  the  austerity  of  a  fastidious  Puritanism,  and  to  re- 
sult in  a  jealous  asceticism  of  the  senses  rather  than  in  their  in- 
dulgence," so  that  "by  virtue  of  his  combination  of  humanity, 
edification,  and  aesthetic  delight  Walter  Pater  is  unique  among 
the  great  teachers  and  artists  of  our  time." 

It  is  essentially  necessary,  accordingly,  that  in  this  whole  dis- 
cussion a  sane  attitude  be  preserved.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  Pater  is  keenly  analyzed  by  the  stem  moralist  he  will  be 
found  to  be  like  the  wonderful  Blaschka  flowers,  which  are  mag- 
nificent in  a  glass  case  a  few  feet  away,  but  likely  to  prove  brittle 
and  to  emphasize  their  artificiality  if  brought  fortfi  into  the  cold 
air  of  day.  Yet  who  will  deny  that  they  were  wonderful  prod- 
ucts of  art?  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  let  us  keep  this 
test  constantly  in  mind.  He  would  insist  that,  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing art,  even  the  question  of  morality  is  an  open  one.  No 
one  has  by  his  mature  work  more  sharply  commanded  a  revision 
of  judgment  and  shown  the  high  spiritual  level  unto  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  disciple  of  beauty  to  attain.  A  member  origi- 
nally of  the  so-called  neo-romantic  group,  one  after  another  he 
saw  those  whom  he  knew  in  his  earlier  years  come  to  grief  by  a 
perversion  or  a  too  practical  application  in  their  own  lives  of 
some  of  their  artistic  theories.  It  is  his  own  great  distinction, 
and  his  justification,  that,  surrounded  by  cults  and  fields  and  &n- 
ciea^  he  preserved  his  balance,  so  that  now,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers,  he  so  perfectly  represents  the  height  of  lyrical  achieve- 
ment in  English  within  recent  years. 

Ill 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  early  work  of  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne, like  that  of  most  poets,  should  be  imitation,  and  that  in 
his  case  his  models  should  be  Keats  and  Rossetti.  His  earliest 
booklets.  My  Ladie^  Sonnets  and  Volumes  in  Folio^  were  printed' 
privately.  The  form  of  the  first  shows  the  young  poet's  feeling 
for  form,  while  the  second  is  most  interesting  as  showing  his  love 
of  reading  and  his  ear  for  fine  phrasing.  In  The  Bookman* s 
Avalon^  the  leading  poem  in  the  latter,  the  extent  of  the  appre- 
ciation is  clearly  apparent,  for  not  many  lovers  even  of  Keats 
would  have  had  the  industry  to  prove  their  appreciation  by  forty- 
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eight  Spenserian  stanzas.  With  English  Poems  ( 1 892)  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne  made  his  formal  bow  to  the  public.  The  initial  poem  in  the 
collection  is  one  that  perfectly  reflects  the  artist's  models,  Paolo 
and  Francesca.  The  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  there  are  fre- 
quent echoes  of  the  romantic  poets,  but  that  there  is  often  a  facil- 
ity or  happiness  of  expression  that  commands  admiration.  The 
lines  on  Lanciotto's  return,  for  instance,  are  spirited  and  even 
dramatic  The  poem  is  chiefly  interesting,  however,  as  marking 
the  poef  s  first  sustained  treatment  in  narration  of  a  sensuous 
subject  Love  Platonic^  a  sequence  of  amatory  verses,  especially 
called  forth  the  harshness  of  reviewers,  who  found  faults  from 
those  of  grammar  to  those  of  confused  imagery ;  but  no  one 
doubted  that  the  poet  had  possibilities.  Again  and  again  one 
came  upon  an  instance  of  fine  phrasing  or  some  arresting  sug- 
gestive quality,  as  in  the  lines, — 

But  we  have  starry  business,  such  a  grief 
As  Autumn's,  dead  bj  some  forgotten  sheaf 
While  all  the  distance  echoes  of  the  wain. 

The  poet  is  fond  of  delicately  wrought  conceits  and  Pre-Raph- 
aelite coloring;  at  least  twice,  for  instance,  he  uses  the  fancy  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  little  poem.  Orbits :  — 

Two  stars  once  on  their  lonely  way 

Met  in  the  heavenly  height, 
And  they  dreamed  a  dream  they  might  shine  alway 

With  undivided  light; 
Melt  into  one  with  a  deathless  throe, 

And  beam  as  one  in  the  night. 

And  each  forgot  in  the  dream  so  strange 

How  desolately  far 
Swept  on  each  path,  for  who  shall  change 

The  orbit  of  a  sUr? 
Yea,  all  was  a  dream,  and  they  still  must  go 

As  lonely  as  they  are. 

A  few  of  the  poems  made  the  taste  of  the  poet  liable  to  criticism ; 
but  there  could  be  no  questioning  the  power  of  The  Decadent 
to  his  Saul.     This  is  the  story  of  one  who 

....  used  his  soul 
As  bitters  to  the  over  dulcet  sins, 
As  olives  to  the  fatness  of  the  feast. 
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This  subtle  theme  of  the  use  of  the  soul  not  for  genuine  repen- 
tance, but  that  its  reproof  may  give  greater  zest  to  sinning  is 
more  than  once  recurrent  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  work.  All  told, 
English  Poems  was  a  work  of  promise. 

The  poef  s  early  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  was  also  re- 
flected in  his  paraphrases  of  Omar  Khayyam.  It  was  a  new 
thmg;  of  course,  for  English  poets  to  seek  their  inspiration  in  the 
East  The  sublime  poet  himself  had  paid  tribute  to  the  "bar- 
baric pearl  and  gold  "  of  Asia ;  and  Lalla  Rookh  set  out  defi- 
nitely to  reflect  the  coloring  and  the  incense,  the  sweetness  and 
the  languor,  of  Persia.  Here,  however,  was  a  gorgeous  planet, 
sprung  full-flame  amid  the  heavens,  and  reflecting  all  the  wan- 
dering fires  of  the  infidelity  and  the  groping  of  the  Victorian  era; 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  any  sincere  lover  of 
beauty  should  worship  at  the  shrine.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  para- 
phrases were  made  from  literal  translations  by  others,  and  in- 
deed offered  with  an  apology  as  not  intended  to  rival  Fitzger- 
ald's. They  need  not  have  been.  The  verses  are  so  distinctive 
that  they  are  quite  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  as  poems. 
The  same  influence,  with  the  added  artistry  that  comes  with 
years,  was  seen  a  little  later  in  the  remarkable  rendering  of  the 
Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafis.  Here  was  a  poet  "instinctively 
a  pagan,"  even  more  lyrical  than  Omar,  and  one  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  genius.  He  was  also  more  per- 
sonal than  Omar,  not  at  all  bothered  about  preaching,  but  con- 
stantly moved  by  vivid  passion,  high  spirits,  and  an  instinctive 
love  of  nature ;  and  to  his  interpretation  the  poet  has  g^iven  some 
of  his  most  brilliant  efforts. 

IV 

To  a  poet  of  the  temperament  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne  the 
age  of  thirty  marks  an  epoch,  and  if  he  is  willing  the  next  few 
years  may  be  a  period  of  spiritual  growth  unsurpassed  by  any 
other.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wild  ambitions,  and  the  loves 
of  youth  are  over,  and  more  and  more  the  prison-house  enwraps 
young  manhood.  Life  is  leading  somewhere.  He  had  not 
known  that  the  years  were  gliding  by  so  fast  He  wonders  to 
what  end  is  the  loving,  the  striving;  and  all  around  he  sees  the 
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wrecks  of  other  years.    In  spite  of  all^  however,  he  remembers 
that  ''there's  a  budding  morrow  at  midnight" 

Hardly  ever  was  a  volume  of  poems  more  unjustly  treated 
than  that  reflecting  this  period  in  the  life  of  our  poet,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson^  an  Elegy;  and  other  PoemSy  mainly  Personal 
(1895).  In  general  the  book  was  looked  upon  as  not  marking 
sufficient  advance  over  English  Poems,  Matters  of  larger  im- 
port were  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  gaze  at  minor  things ; 
and  even  then  the  point  of  view  was  not  often  ^nnpathetic.  In 
the  perspective,  however,  the  spiritual  advance  after  three  years 
is  amazing.  The  leading  poem,  that  on  Stevenson,  exhibited  a 
peculiar  freedom  of  versification  and  nobility  of  feeling,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  passage : — 

O  vanished  loveliness  of  flowers  and  faces, 

Treasure  of  hair,  and  great  immortal  ejes, 

Axe  there  for  these  no  safe  and  secret  places? 

And  is  it  true  that  beautjr  never  dies? 

Soldiers  and  saints,  haughtjr  and  lovely  names. 

Women  who  set  the  whole  wide  world  in  flames, 

Poets  who  sang  their  passion  to  the  skies. 

And  lovers  wild  and  wise ; 

Fought  thejr  and  prajed  for  some  poor  flitting  gleam. 

Was  all  the  J  loved  and  worshipped  but  a  dream? 

Is  Love  a  lie  and  fame  indeed  a  breath. 

And  is  there  no  sure  thing  In  life — but  death? 

Or  nuijr  it  be,  within  that  guarded  shore, 

He  meets  Her  now  whom  I  shall  meet  no  more 

Till  kind  Death  fold  me  'neath  his  shadowjr  wing : 

She  whom  within  vaj  heart  I  softly  tell 

That  he  is  dead  whom  once  we  loved  so  well. 

He,  the  immortal  master  whom  I  sing. 

Throughout  the  volume  one  reads  disenchantment  and  disil- 
lusion, with  an  occasional  note  of  hope  in  the  healing  influences 
of  nature.  One  of  the  themes  most  constantly  on  the  thought 
of  the  poet  at  this  time  was  that  of  faithfulness  to  a  departed 
loved  one,  and  the  penance  or  the  retribution  that  follows  upon 
unfaithfulness.  Disillusion  is  also  the  dominant  note  in  Omar 
Repentant^  a  remarkable  poem  that  appeared  in  the  old  Cosmo- 
politan^ and  one  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  new  tendencies.  A 
sophisticated  man  of  forty  is  represented  as  speaking  to  a  young 
friend  of  only  half  his  years  who  is  still  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
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enjoyment  of  Omar  and  the  Grape.  The  lines  are  marked  by 
the  facility  of  expression  and  the  slight  echo  of  paganism  that 
still  claimed  them  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  own ;  but  they  make 
both  good  sense  and  good  poetry  and  g^ive  but  a  new  proof  of 
the  artist's  versatility  and  deepening  experience: — 

This  ehaU  the  Vine  do  for  you— it  shall  break 
The  woman's  heart  that  loves  you,  it  shall  take 

Away  from  you  your  friends — sad,  one  by  one, 
And  of  your  own  kind  heart  an  agate  make. 


You  are  so  young,  you  know  so  little  yet, 
You  are  the  sunrise,  I  am  the  sunset ; 

It  matters  little  what  my  end  shall  be. 
But  you — but  you— can  escape  it  yet. 

Listen,  and  swear  by  yonder  morning  star 
To  fight,  and  fight,  and  fight  for  what  you  are. 

Straight,  trim  and  true,  and  pure  as  men  are  pure — 
Swear  to  me,  lad,  by  yonder  morning  star. 

One  of  the  great  themes  about  which  the  poet's  new  attitude 

left  no  doubt  was  War. 

War 
I  abhor, 

he  wrote;  and  however  afterwards  he  may  have  been  thrilled  by 
the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  or  the  glitter  of  gay  apparel,  he  could 
never  forget  the  wet  eyes  of  widows  or  the  broken  hearts  of 
mothers.  As  early  as  1899  appeared  Christmas  in  War-Timey 
a  product  of  the  Boer  War.    The  note  of  disillusion  is  clear: — 

So  it  may  come  about  next  Christmas  Day 

That  we  shaU  hear  the  happy  children  play 

Gladly  aloud,  unmindful  of  l^e  dead. 

And  watch  the  lovers  go 

To  the  old  woods  to  find  the  mistletoe. 

But  this  year,  children,  if  you  needs  must  play. 

Play  very  softly,  underneath  your  breath ; 

Be  happy  softly,  bvers,  for  great  Death 

Makes  England  holy  with  sorrow  this  Christmas  Day ; 

Yes  I  in  the  old  woods  leave  the  mistletoe. 

And  leave  the  holly  for  another  year — 

Its  berries  are  too  red. 

This  poem,  with  three  others  on  the  same  general  theme,  was 
afterwards  included  in  New  Poems,  In  191 5,  moreover,  ap- 
peared The  Silk-Hat  Soldier^  a  little  collection  using  mainly  the 
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same  pieces  and  dedicated  to  His  Majesty,  Albert  I»  King  of  the 
Belgians.  The  title-poem  seeks  to  cultivate  an  air  of  bravado, 
but  it  has  an  undercurrent  of  pathos  that  will  not  down :  — 

I  guess  it  strikes  a  chill  somewhere,  the  bravest  won't  deny, 

All  that  you  love. 

Away  to  shove. 
And  set  your  teeth  to  die ; 

But  better  dead, 

When  aU  is  said. 
Than  lapped  in  peace  to  lie — 
If  we  love  not  England  well  enough  for  England  to  die. 


If  ever  a  volume  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  a  poet's 
work,  that  volume  was  the  New  Poems  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
(19 id).  The  poems  were  hardly  for  the  most  part  new:  many 
had  already  appeared  in  magazines ;  and  the  book  gives  some- 
thing of  the  impression  of  miscellanies,  a  sort  of  gathering  up  of 
fragments  since  the  last  important  collection,  that  of  1895.  The 
volume  is  lacking  in  any  central  positive  note,  except  that  here 
and  there  one  might  discern  a  deepening  conception  of  the  in- 
fluences of  nature.  It  is  as  if  a  cultivated  and  sophisticated 
gentleman  of  the  town  permitted  us  to  wander  awhile  with  him 
in  the  country.  Occasionally  his  thought  lingers  upon  some 
earlier  experience;  he  remembers  pleasantly  an  old  acquain- 
tance or  a  marriage  of  friends ;  he  is  somewhat  absorbed  in  his 
own  musing,  a  little  self-conscious  as  he  thinks  of  the  past  He 
enjoys  the  birds  and  the  fields,  occasionally  praises  his  whole- 
some country  fare ;  but  he  has  no  great  thoughts  and  no  great 
emotions,  and  he  does  not  care  if  he  has  not :  he  has  come  from 
the  crowded  life  for  a  little  season  of  refreshment  and  peace.  If 
we  desire  to  walk  with  him  he  has  no  objection,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  he  will  be  pardoned  if  he  does  not  exert  him- 
self to  entertain  us. 

While  for  one  who  knows  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  capable 
of  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about  this  volume,  the 
book  has  still  very  distinct  merits.  One  must  recall  that  in  spite 
of  appearances  it  does  not  quite  represent  the  vintage  of  fifteen 
years.     Numerous  books  in  prose  and  the  paraphrases  from 
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Omar  and  Hafiz  had  intervened  in  the  meantime.  A  certain 
fineness  of  expression  and  delicacy  of  versification  more  dian 
once  denoted  great  advance  in  technique.  There  was  also  evi- 
dent an  increasing  refinement  in  taste.  Something  of  impalpa- 
ble loveliness  was  constantly  recurrent  in  the  book ;  there  was  a 
charm  in  its  dying  falls,  and  on  page  after  page  the  poet  showed 
his  power  of  "seizing  his  evanescent  emotion  or  revealing  in  a 
phrase  the  beauty  that  flashes  and  dies.''  It  is  as  if  the  master 
of  the  lute,  in  a  leisure  moment,  tested  all  the  resources  of  his 
instrument  before  playing  the  beautiful  lyrics  of  the  poet's  later 
work.  The  Nightjar,  the  poet's  strongest  expression  in  the 
volume  of  his  love  for  nature,  has  been  highly  praised.  The 
most  representative  piece  of  work,  however,  is  probably  At 
Evening  I  Came  to  the  Wood: — 

At  evening  I  came  to  the  wood,  and  threw  myself  on  the  breast 
Of  the  great  green  Mother,  weeping,  and  the  arms  of  a  thousand  trees 

Waved  and  rustled  in  welcome,  and  murmured,  "Rest  ^  Rest — Rest  I 
The  leaves,  thy  brothers,  shall  heal  thee,  and  thy  sisters,  the  flowers, 
bring  peace." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  New  Poems  appeared  Orestes,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  treatment  of  the  old  story  of  the  avenging  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  and  the  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  the  Furies. 
The  play  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Faversham, 
who,  being  desirous  of  producing  a  music-drama  on  the  story  of 
Orestes,  asked  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  to  make  for  him  another  ver- 
sioa  The  poet  was  circumscribed  somewhat  by  having  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  music,  especially  in  the  first  of  the  two  acts; 
but  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  a  Greek  play  are  excellently 
preserved.  i£gisthus  was  made  a  lay-figure,  but  generally  the 
characterization  is  strong.  In  the  case  of  Clytemnestra  this  is 
unusually  so.  Occasionally  an  otherwise  strong  speech  was 
slightly  marred  by  an  excess  of  prettiness,  but  on  the  whole  the 
sacrifice  of  the  poet  to  the  spirit  of  Greece  was  thoroughly  ade- 
quate and  effective. 

VI 

The  Lonely  Dancer  (191 3)  was  in  every  respect  a  noteworthy 
achievement  In  the  first  place  it  was  remarkable  that  a  poet 
whose  art  had  shown  little  definite  advance  within  twenty  years, 
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and  whose  last  volume  had  been  something  of  a  disappointment, 
should  suddenly  beg^in  to  show  more  and  more  progress  to  the 
heights  of  lyric  endeavor.  Since  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
volume  of  1895  such  an  adaptation  in  brilliant  poetry  as  the 
Odes  from  Haiiz  had  appeared;  but  there  had  been  little  to  show 
a  deepening  and  a  broadening  of  the  spirituality  suggested  in  that 
earlier  work.  In  technique  also  the  new  book  indicated  fulfil- 
ment of  promise.  Instead  of  verses  crowded  with  images  and 
conceits  it  revealed  on  page  after  page  lines  brilliantly  chiselled, 
but  with  a  simplicity  of  diction  and  a  sureness  in  rhythm  that  made 
them  linger  irresistibly  on  the  ear.  A  freedom  and  refinement 
of  expression,  comparable  only  to  the  upspringing  of  a  bird,  left 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  a  genuine  lyric  poet 
From  the  book,  moreover,  the  last  traces  of  self-consciousness 
and  eroticism  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  had  come  a 
great  broadening  of  sympathy,  with  a  distinct  note  of  brother- 
hood The  ''still  sad  music  of  humanity"  had  reached  the  poet, 
and  as  never  before  he  found  solace  in  the  sweet  influences  of  na- 
ture. Over  all  was  a  new  tenderness,  and  what  with  a  slight  change 
of  thought  or  expression  might  a  few  years  before  have  awakened 
cynicism  now  by  its  very  sincerity  carried  conviction.  The  poet 
possessed  a  new  vision,  an  "instinctive  reverence  for  the  spirit 
of  life*';  and  while  his  song  may  have  been  beautiful  before,  it 
now  rose  in  a  new  dignity  of  yearning,  suffering,  and  peace. 

The  typical  poem  \&  To  a  Bird  at  Dawn^  an  effort  that  fully 
justified  a  claim  for  the  ennobling  influences  of  beauty  upon  the 
spirit,  and  one  that  unassisted  would  assure  for  the  poet  a  place 
among  the  masters  of  the  lyric  in  English : — 

0  bird  that  somewhere  yonder  sing^, 

In  the  dim  hour  'twixt  dreams  and  dawn, 
Lone  in  the  hush  of  sleeping  things. 

In  some  sky  sanctuary  withdrawn ; 
Your  perfect  song  is  too  like  pain. 
And  will  not  let  me  sleep  again. 

1  think  you  must  be  more  than  bird, 
A  little  creature  of  soft  wings. 

Not  yours  this  deep  and  thrillhig  word  — 

Some  morning  planet  'tis  that  sings ; 
Surely  from  no  small  feathered  throat 
Wells  that  august,^etemal  note. 
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To  you,  sweet  bird,  one  well  might  feign — 

With  such  authority  you  sing 
So  dear,  yet  so  profound  a  stiain 

Into  ^e  simple  ear  of  spring- 
Some  secret  understanding  given 
Of  the  hid  purposes  of  Heaven. 

And  all  my  life  until  this  day. 

And  aU  my  Uf e^mtil  I  die, 
All  joy  and  sorrow  on  the  way, 

Seem  calling  yonder  in  the  sky ; 
And  there  is  something  tiie  song  saith 
That  makes  me  unafraid  of  death. 

P^e  after  page  in  the  book  expresses  the  ennobling  and  up- 
lifting influence  of  a  great  new  love.  This  is  best  seen  in  Flos 
Aevorwn\ — 

The  moonlight  of  forgotten  seas 
Dwells  in  your  eyes,  and  on  your  tongue 

The  honey  of  a  million  bees. 
And  aU  the  sorrows  of  all  song: 

You  are  the  endmg  of  all  these, 
The  world  grew  old  to  make  young. 

All  time  hath  traveled  to  this  rose ; 

To  the  strange  making  of  this  fkce 
Come  agonies  of  fires  and  snows ; 

And  I>eath  and  April,  nights  and  days 
Unnumbered,  unimagined  Siroes, 

Find  in  this  flower  their  meeting  place. 

VII 

The  foregoing  pages  have  had  to  do  almost  solely  with  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  poetry ;  and  indeed  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet 
that  he  will  ultimately  be  most  distinguished.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  he  has  been  a  really  voluminous  writer, 
and  that  much  of  his  best  work  has  been  in  the  form  of  prose. 
Even  when  as  a  young  man,  just  a  little  more  than  twenty,  he 
definitely  set  out  upon  his  literary  career  in  an  old  loft  of  an 
office  in  Liverpool,  he  dreamed  of  continuing  the  magnificent 
tradition  of  De  Quincey  and  Pater  and  Stevenson,  and  others 
\irfio  had  given  to  style  such  an  aesthetic  quality  and  such  an  em- 
phasis as  it  had  never  possessed  before.  In  attempting  to  realize 
his  purpose  he  has  written  much  and  rather  unevenly — prose 
fancies,  light  romances,  brief  reviews,  longer  critical  works,  seri- 
ous essa)rs,  allegories,  short  stories,  sketches,  theological  discus- 
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sions,  versions  of  old  legends,  articles  popularizing  literature, 
introductions  to  other  writers,  etc.  His  own  papers  and  prose 
works  as  collected  into  volumes  now  embrace  nearly  thirty  titles. 
Of  all  of  these  books,  from  the  standpoint  of  style  and  general 
literary  quality,  the  early  works,  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus 
and  Prose  Fancies^  must  always  take  high  rank.  Later  collec- 
tions, such  as  Little  Dinners  with  the  Sphinx  and  Sleeping  Beauty, 
but  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  second  of  these  books.  Nar- 
cissus is  really  a  study  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  a  young  man 
of  poetic  temperament  The  work  most  happily  represents  the 
poef  s  feeling  for  phrasing  and  for  delicate  fancy.  Fancy,  in- 
deed, rather  than  pure  imagination,  is  one  of  his  outstanding 
qualities.  He  speaks  of  "vulgar  lovers,  that  seek  to  flatter  at  the 
expense  of  yesterday,*'  and  of  the  boy  who  "chases  the  butterfly 
and  thinks  nought  of  the  wood  and  the  blue  heaven."  There 
are  constantly  present,  however,  the  swift  irony  and  the  pessi- 
mism of  the  neo-romanticists.  Thus  we  read :  "If  you  ever  en- 
gage me  to  write  that  life  which,  of  course,  must  some  day  be 
written — I  wouldn't  write  it  myself — don't  trouble  about  your 
diary.  Give  me  your  private  ledger";  and  "A  great  love  comes 
and  sets  one's  whole  being  singling  like  a  harp,  fills  high  heaven 
with  rainbows,  and  makes  our  dingy  alleys  for  a  while  bright  as 
the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  and  yet,  if  after  five  years  we 
seek  for  what  its  incandescence  has  left  us,  we  find,  may  be,  a 
newly  helpful  epithet,  maybe  a  fancy,  at  most  a  sonnet"  Simi- 
larly, in  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girlw^  read:  "When  one  is 
twenty  and  romantic  one  would  scorn  a  woman  who  would  jilt 
us  for  wealth  and  position;  at  thirty  one  would  scorn  any  woman 
who  didn't"  Prose  Fancies  excels  some  of  the  later  works  be- 
cause, embodying  such  qualities  as  these,  it  represents  the  author 
at  the  time  when  he  was  most  fresh  and  origrinaL  "Be  not  over- 
solicitous  of  wedding-presents,"  he  warns;  "they  carry  a  terrible 
rate  of  interest  A  silver  toast-rack  will  never  leave  you  a  Bank 
Holiday  secure,  and  a  breakfast  service  means  at  least  a  fort- 
night's 'change'  to  one  or  more  irrelevant  persons  twice  a  year." 
Exceedingly  personal  and  even  autobiographic  is  most  of  his 
work,  in  some  of  his  later  books  especially  (  Vanishing  Roads,  for 
instance)  his  point  of  view  has  become  more  and  more  detached 
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and  objective.  The  oid  pessimism  and  fatalism  still  persist,  how- 
ever. Thus  we  read,  at  the  end  of  the  recent  Highways  of  Hap- 
piness'. ''Those  who  have  drunk  too  deep  of  the  evil  sweets  of 
the  Valley  of  Pleasure  and  have  lingered  overlong  in  the  City  of 
Folly  may  never,  though  they  should  at  last  find  it,  rest  content 
in  the  Valley  of  Peace,  but  a  fever  is  in  their  blood  forever  that 
drives  them  back  to  their  old  wilderness,  however  weary  they 
may  be  thereof  and  wise  concerning  its  nothingness."  One  can- 
not escape  the  impression  that  while  much  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
prose  is  brilliant,  the  best  hardly  rises  to  the  high  level  of  the 
very  best  of  his  poetry. 

As  a  critic,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has 
been  aesthetic  and  appreciative  rather  than  philosophical.  He 
places  great  emphasis  on  personal  estimates  and  little  on  definite 
principles.  As  early  as  in  Narcissus  he  laid  down  his  rule  of 
faith:  ''Criticism  is  a  good  thing,  but  poetry  is  a  better.  In- 
deed, criticism  properly  is  not ;  it  is  but  a  process  to  an  end.  We 
could  really  do  without  it  much  better  than  we  imagine ;  for, 
after  all,  the  question  is  not  so  much  how  we  live,  but  do  we 
live?  Who  would  not  a  hundred  times  rather  be  a  fruitful  Par- 
see  than  a  barren  philosopheV  "No  reading,"  we  are  advised, 
"does  us  any  good  that  is  not  a  pleasure  to  us."  The  definition 
of  poetry  follows  the  aesthetic  tradition :  "  Poetry  is  that  impas- 
sioned arrangement  of  words,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  which 
embodies  the  exaltation,  the  beauty,  the  rhythm,  and  the  pa- 
thetic truth  of  life."  Moreover,  "the  first  thing  to  realize  about 
poetry  is  that  the  metre  is  the  meaning, — even  more  than  the 
words."  In  a  review  of  a  distinguished  poet  we  are  likely  to  find 
such  words  as  the  following  on  Swinburne  :  "Who  am  I,  or  any 
reader,  that  we  should  point  out  the  specks  in  these  windfalls 
from  the  Hesperides?  Surely  it  befits  us  better  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  open  our  mouths,  and  take  gratefully  what  it  pleases 
the  gods  to  give  us."  Now  any  such  criticism  as  this  is  of  course 
the  height  of  the  unscientific  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  with- 
out its  distinct  merits.  It  aims  to  praise  rather  than  to  blame ; 
it  inspires  by  a  sympathetic  attitude ;  it  is  in  many  instances  de- 
finitely creative. 

"The  shortest  way  to  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  any 
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writer,"  said  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  in  beginning  his  book  on  Mere- 
dith, "is  through  his  hostile  critics;  for  it  is  always  the  quality 
they  most  diligently  attack."  No  statement  could  better  apply 
to  his  own  work.  Criticized  for  its  extravagance,  its  conceits, 
and  its  sentimentality,  out  of  these  very  qualities  it  has  produced 
one  of  the  strongest  creative  forces  in  English  or  American  lit- 
erature at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
after  years  and  years  of  delayed  acceptance  this  superb  poet  and 
lover  of  the  beautiful  has  at  last  come  into  his  own. 

Benjamin  Brawley. 
Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF 
PAUL  ELMER  MORE 

Paul  Elmer  More's  critical  series,  the  Shelburne  Essays,  have 
for  the  past  twelve  years  appeared  in  book  form  at  fairly  regular 
intervals.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1904,  and  the  latest, 
the  ninth,  appeared  in  October  of  191 5.  Among  students  of  lit- 
erature this  work  has  already,  I  believe,  acquired  sufficient  esteem 
to  warrant  its  classification  with  the  most  serious  and  significant 
criticism  that  has  been  produced  in  America.  Before  attempting 
an  exposition  of  this  criticism  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  life  of  Mr.  More. 


Paul  Elmer  More  was  bom  in  St.  Louis  in  1864.  After  grad- 
uating from  Washington  University  in  1887,  he  received  the 
bachelor's  d^^ree  from  Harvard  in  1892  and  the  master's  in  1893. 
He  was  assistant  in  Sanskrit  at  Harvard  in  i894-'95,  and  asso- 
ciate in  Sanskrit  and  classical  literature  at  Bryn  Mawr  from  189  s 
to  1897.  From  1 901  to  1903  he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendenU  In  1903  he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  in  1909  editor-in-chief  of  the  Nation,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  recently  resigned,  retaining,  however,  his  relation  to  the 
paper  as  contributor  and  advisory  editor.  Mr.  More  has  two 
brothers  who  have  earned  the  distinction  of  being  described  in  the 
Who^s  Who  as  educators  and  scientists. 

In  the  essay  on  Thoreau  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Shelburne 
Essays  there  is  afforded  a  glimpse  into  Mr.  More's  mode  of  prep- 
aration for  his  critical  labors.  When  a  young  man  he  lived  for 
two  years  in  a  house  in  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  near  the 
village  of  Shelburne,  spending  the  time  in  reading  and  meditation, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  what,  besides  his  natural  endow- 
ment and  academic  training,  appears  to  be  his  peculiar  strength 
as  a  critic — ^his  wide  and  thoughtful  reading.  His  formal  educa- 
tion carried  him  into  the  domain  of  classical  and  oriental  litera- 
ture ;  in  the  field  of  English  literature  his  reading  has  been  excep- 
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tionally  varied ;  in  the  world  of  philosophic  thought  he  is  at  home 
from  Plato  to  Bergson;and  he  exhibits  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophic  aspects  of  modem  natural  science,  and  with 
the  current  tendencies  of  economics,  sociology,  and  politics.  Mr. 
More's  equipment  for  the  work  of  criticism  consists  in  general  in 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  much  of  the  world's  best  literature, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  main  intellectual  and  aesthetic  currents 
of  history.  Interpretation,  the  preliminary  to  serious  criticism,  is 
to  him  not  the  detailed  inductive  study  of  the  works  of  an  authcM*, 
but  the  classification  of  the  works  in  their  relation  to  these  larger 
movements.  Thus  he  explains  Carlyle  as  a  union  of  the  Hindoo 
mystic  and  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  he  interprets  the  writings  of 
Lafcadio  Heam  as  a  synthesis  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  Japanese 
aestheticism,  and  occidental  science.  And  from  the  study  of  the 
world's  literature  and  philosophy  and  from  fruitful  meditation  he 
has  developed  a  philosophy  and  a  vision  of  his  own,  which  he 
applies  to  literature  ond  other  writings  as  the  measuring-rod  of 
judicial  criticism. 

Of  the  classifications  of  criticism  there  are  various  methods, 
but  all  critical  works  can  be  conveniently  grouped  into  one  or 
more  of  three  distinct  classes:  historical  and  scientific  criticism, 
appreciation  and  impressionism,  and  judicial  criticism.  In  the 
preface  to  the  eighth  series  of  the  Shelbume  Essays  Mr.  More  has 
explained  why  his  criticism  is  predominantly  judicial.  "There  is 
a  kind  of  criticism  that  limits  itself  to  looking  at  the  thing  in 
itself,  or  at  the  parts  of  a  thing  as  they  successively  strike  the 
mind.  This  is  properly  Ae  way  of  Sympathy.  But  there  is  a 
place  also  for  another  kind  of  criticism,  which  is  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  individual  thing  as  to  its  relations  with  other 
things,  and  to  its  place  as  cause  or  effect  in  a  whole  group  of  ten- 
dencies. No  criticism,  to  be  sure,  can  follow  one  or  the  other  of 
these  methods  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  highest  criticism  would 
contrive  to  balance  these  methods  in  such  manner  that  neither  the 
^'occasional  merits  of  a  work  nor  its  general  influence  would  be 
unduly  subordinated.  .  .  .  Yet  there  are  times  when  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  ideas  is  so  dominant  that  a  critic  may  at  least  be 
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pardoned  if,  with  his  eye  on  the  larger  relations,  he  does  not 
bring  out  quite  so  clearly  as  he  might  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  writer  or  book  with  which  he  is  immediately  dealing.  And 
if  to  his  mind  this  general  trend  appears  to  be  toward  the  desola- 
tion  of  what  he  holds  very  dear,  you  will  at  least  understand  how 
he  can  come  to  slight  the  sounder  aspects  of  any  work  which,  as 
a  whole,  belongs  to  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  age." 

Mr.  More's  criticism  is  not,  as  a  rule,  historical  or  scientific, 
although  for  this  fact  he  has  not  given  any  such  complete  explana- 
tion as  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  appreciation ;  yet  various  passages 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  work  show  that  for  this  fact  there  is 
the  same  manner  of  explanation.  Scientific  criticism,  by  collect- 
ing and  weighing  all  possible  data,  aims  at  reaching  a  less  subjec- 
tive and  more  accurate  view  than  that  which  is  attained  by  any 
other  method.  It  properly  includes  biography  and  historical  in- 
vestigation, and  aims  at  ascertainable  facts  to  the  exclusion  of 
mere  opinions.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  method  has  ac- 
complished during  the  past  thirty  years  much  for  which  students 
of  literature  should  be  grateful;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
has  not  of  recent  years  been  overdone,  and  whether  it  does  not 
involve  assumptions  that  will  hardly  bear  examination.  The 
scientific  study  of  literature  arose  as  one  phase  of  the  modem 
scientific  movement,  which,  beginning  with  biology  and  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  has  permeated  all  departments  of  intellectual  life. 
The  fundamental  assumption  of  this  whole  movement  is  the  law 
of  causality,  which  means  that  any  fact  or  occurrence  is  the 
mathematical  product  of  its  antecedents.  In  the  words  of  Hux- 
ley :  "The  admission  of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  which  is  not 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  immediately  antecedent  events, 
according  to  these  definite,  ascertained  or  unascertained  rules  which 
we  call  the  'laws  of  nature,'  would  be  an  act  of  self-destruction 
on  the  part  of  science."  The  application  of  this  theory  or  attitude 
to  the  study  of  literature  affords  a  definite  method  of  critical  pro- 
cedure. A  work  of  literature  is  the  product  of  a  certain  individ- 
ual working  over  certain  documents  or  sources.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance that  is  attached  to  source  studies.  The  individual  him- 
self is  a  conq)osite  of  certain  forces— his  race,  his  ancestry,  his 
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age,  his  education.    By  collecting  all  data  of  this  sort  one  can 
account  for  the  works  of  a  writer  as  a  natural  product,  or  at  least 
can  satisfy  the  scientific  curiosity  for  a  knowledge  of  all  ascer- 
'  tainable  facts.    The  modem  eugenists  limit  the  field  of  the  opera- 
l»  V^t^ms.     tion  of  the  casual  principle,  and  try  to  explain  the  individual  as 
I  ,    .  the  product  mainly  of  heredity.    The  socialists  as  a  class  seem  to 

be  agreed  on  the  general  principle  that  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined by  some  phase  of  his  environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  orthodox  Christian  might  look  on  each  personality  as  a  new 
expression  of  the  creative  power  of  God.  Although  not  belong- 
ing to  any  of  these  classes,  Mr.  More  recognizes  the  value  of 
historical  studies,  as  is  indicated  by  his  own  essays  on  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe ;  but  he  finds  in  the  individual  an 
element  that  is  unaccountable  and  unpredicable.  After  showing 
how  Carlyle  exhibits  the  paradoxical  temperament  inherent  in 
tte  Scotch  character,  he  remarked :  "But  beyond  such  inher- 
itance lies  the  genius  of  the  man  himself,  the  mystery  of  his  brain, 
which  no  study  of  tradition  or  acquisition  will  explain.*'  This 
idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  individual  genius  is  a  central  one  in 
Mr.  More's  critcism;  and  it  implies  what  may  well  be  a  prudent 
skepticism;  for  although  the  average  man  may  be  more  nearly 
the  product  of  his  antecedents  and  circumstances,  the  genius 
seems  to  stand  apart  in  greater  measure  from  both  the  forces  of 
heredity  and  envircwiment.  The  facts  about  Shakespeare,  for  in- 
stance, in  no  way  account  for  him  as  our  greatest  poet.  Most 
brothers  of  famous  men  are  undistinguished;  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Carlyle,  Bums— can  not  we  say  that  most  men  of  rare 
distinction? — are  set  apart  by  their  genius  from  both  ancestors 
and  descendants.  The  law  of  scientific  causality  seems  to  a  great 
extent  inoperative  in  the  field  of  literary  critcism;  so  that  there 
is  opportunity  here  for  the  work  of  the  cultivated  intuition  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  More's  critical  method. 

TMs  criticism  of  Mr.  More's  is  predominantly  judicial ;  it  con- 
sists in  applying  his  own  philosophy  or  his  own  view  of  life  to  the 
works  of  a  writer,  and  in  approving  or  condemning  them  by  this 
standard,  or  by  portioning  out  the  proper  balance  of  praise  or 
blame.  The  central  problem  in  the  exposition  of  his  criticism  is 
the  explanati(Mi  of  his  philosophy. 
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III 

The  irfiilosophy  of  Mr.  More  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
dualism  or  of  superrational  mtuition.  It  is  based  on  intuition  and 
the  humanities  rather  than  upon  scientific  laws  and  h3rpothesis  or 
metaphysical  speculation.  The  most  important  single  source  of 
this  philosc^y  is  Plato.  In  The  Drift  of  Romanticism,  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  series,  Mr.  More  wrote :  "Plato  is  at  times 
merely  the  perplexing  metaphysician ;  oftener  he  speaks  from  the 
depth  of  unexamined  self-knowledge.  All  that  is  essential  to  the 
dualistic  philosophy  may  be  gathered  from  his  dialogues,  as  hints 
and  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  through  innumerable 
other  writers,  especially  the  inspired  poets  and  i^losophers  of 
life."  Again,  in  the  preface  to  the  same  volume:  "If  I  have 
hearkened  to  this  voice,  it  is  because  with  this  key  alone  I  have 
been  able  to  find  any  meaning  in  my  own  experience  of  life,  and 
still  more  because  its  admoniticm  seems  to  me  to  correspond  with 
tfie  inner  core  of  truth  which,  however  diversified  in  terms  and 
overlaid  with  extraneous  matter,  has  been  handed  down  un- 
changed by  that  long  line  of  seers  and  sages  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  who  form  what  may  be  called  the 
church  universal  of  the  spirit." 

The  test  that  is  to  distinguish  Plato  the  seer  from  Plato  the 
pert^exing  metaphysician,  and  that  is  to  separate  the  inspired 
poets  from  the  uninspired,  Mr.  More  finds  in  psychological  intro- 
spection. Consciousness,  when  we  look  deeply  into  ourselves, 
tells  us  that  we  are  ceaselessly  changing,  yet  also  tells  us  that  we 
are  ever  the  same.  The  changing  element  of  our  nature  is  called 
the  flux.  It  is  made  up  of  impressions  from  the  outer  world  and 
of  impulses  to  action.  The  changeless  element,  which  exerts 
itself  intermittently  as  an  inhibition  upon  this  or  that  impulse,  Mr. 
More  calls  the  inner  check.  These  terms,  the  flux  and  the  inner 
check,  obviously  correspond  to  the  distinction  made  in  books  of 
psychcJogy  between  the  Me  and  the  I.  Mr.  More's  idea  of  the 
relation  of  reason  to  these  terms  may  be  best  indicated  in  his  own 
words :  "Reason,  which  is  our  instrument  of  analysis  and  defini- 
tion, is  itself  an  organ  of  the  flux.  In  endeavoring,  therefore, 
to  define  the  element  of  our  being  contrary  to  its  sphere,  it  can 
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only  employ  terms  which  express  diflference  from  the  qualities  of 
the  flux  and  which  must  end  in  mere  negation.  .  .  .  The  error 
of  the  reason  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  absolute  element  be- 
cause it  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  negation.  By  the  use  of 
the  term  inner  check  we  accept  the  inability  of  the  reason  to  define 
positively  this  element  of  our  being,  but  imply  also  that  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  quite  positive  and  definable  effects  within  the  flux." 

By  starting  from  this  conception  of  the  dualism  of  conscious- 
ness, one  can  account  for  the  antinomies  that  confront  the  thinker 
on  all  sides :  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  being  and  be- 
coming, good  and  evil,  freedom  and  determinism.  Mr.  More's 
objection  to  all  rationalistic  philosophy  is  due  to  its  tendency  to 
reason  things  into  some  sort  of  unity.  "Reason  denies  this  con- 
tradictory dualism,  and,  starting  with  the  elimination  of  one  ele- 
ment of  consciousness,  proceeds,  with  the  imagination,  to  build 
up  a  theory  of  life  and  the  world  based  on  the  other  element  of 
consciousness.  Thus  two  schools  of  pure  metaphysics,  under 
various  names  and  disguises,  have  always  existed  side  by  side  in 
irreconcilable  hostility."  On  the  side  of  the  flux  there  is  the  phil- 
osophy of  Heraclitus,  mediaeval  nominalism,  modem  evolutionary 
philosophy,  pragmatism,  and  the  philosophy  of  Bergson*  The 
philosophy  of  the  one  is  pantheism,  monism,  or  idealism.  The 
error  of  idealism,  according  to  this  method,  is  that  is  denies  the 
reality  of  the  flux,  and  then  defines  the  unifying  force  as  a  cate- 
gory of  the  reason  instead  of  a  spiritual  experience  and  insight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation  of  Mr.  More's  philosophy  seems 
to  be  that  it  does  not  reconcile  nature  and  the  soul  of  man;  it 
simply  persists  in  being  true  to  the  facts  of  experience  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  preliminary  survey  to  a  more  pene- 
tratmg  syndiesis,  or  perhaps  no  human  insight  can  ever  arrive  at 
ultimate  unity.  In  one  passage  Mr.  More  observed  that  "in  this 
persistent  opposition  of  the  two  schools  of  pure  metaphysics,  we 
have  at  once  confirmation  of  the  dualism  of  consciousness  and 
evidence  that  no  metaphysical  theory  will  ever  unriddle  the  secret 
of  the  world." 

When  applied  to  scientific  theory  the  philosophy  of  dualism  is 
as  destructive  as  when  dealing  with  pure  metaphysics.    In  dis- 
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cussing  science,  Mr.  More  recognizes  three  classes:  positive 
science,  hypothetical  science,  and  philosophical  science.  By  posi- 
tive science  he  means  ''the  observation  and  classification  of  facts 
and  the  constant  sequences  in  phenomena  which  may  be  expressed 
in  mathematical  formulae  or  in  the  generalized  language  of  law." 
By  hypothetical  science  he  means  ''the  attempt  to  express  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  our  sensuous  experience  the  nature  of  a 
cause  or  reality  which  transcends  such  experience."  Thus  he 
pcrints  to  Darwin's  law  of  evolution  that  plants  and  animals  de- 
vel(q>  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  animate 
existence,  as  an  example  of  achievement  in  the  field  of  positive 
science.  But  he  cites  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  or  the 
survival  of  the  fit  as  a  case  of  the  transition  frcwn  positive  to  hypo- 
thetical science.  The  union  of  hypothetical  science  with  rational- 
istic philosophy  produces  what  is  considered  the  false  philosophy 
of  naturali^n.  Rationalism  he  defines  as  "the  attenq>t  to  erect 
reason  into  an  independent  power  within  the  soul,  taking  the 
place  of  the  inner  check  or  intuitive  insight.  Thus  the  concep- 
ticMi  of  the  world  as  the  product  of  an  endless  series  of  mechanical 
causes  and  eflFects,  or  the  vitalistic  concepticHi  of  the  world  as 
produced  by  self-evolution  or  self-creation,  he  cites  as  examples 
of  this  rati(Mialistic  materialism  which  he  classifies  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  naturalism.  In  conclusion,  legitimate  science,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  More,  is  positive  or  experimental  science;  and  the 
proper  goal  of  scientific  endeavor  is  the  practical  and  the  useful ; 
thus  carrying  the  field  of  the  higher  spiritual  problems,  and  ques- 
tions of  the  value  and  significance  of  life  beyond  the  range  of  the 
bona-Me  scientist 

With  theology  the  philosofrfiy  of  dualism  is  as  incompatible  as 
with  rationalistic  philosc^hy  or  philosophical  science.  Theology 
is  based  on  mythology.  "Mythology  is  the  act  of  the  imagination 
by  which  we  people  the  world  with  daemonic  beings  made  in  the 
likeness  of  our  own  souls."  "Theology  is  an  attempt  to  super- 
impose the  abstracting  activity  of  metaphysics  upon  the  personal 
dualism  of  spontaneous  m3rthology."  Theology  is  thus  a  union 
of  mythology  and  rationalism.  The  end  of  mythology  is  either 
radooalism   or   insight.    "For   most   men   the   consequence   of 
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theology  is  a  state  of  fluctuation  between  rationalism  and  super- 
stition."   Christianity  is  one  particular  form  of  mythology. 

An  interesting  example  of  Mr.  More's  sweeping  syntheses  is 
his  identification  in  one  essential  particular  of  science  and  theology. 
"In  my  essay  on  Newman,"  he  wrote,  "I  found  it  convenient  to 
classify  the  minds  of  men  figuratively  in  an  inner  and  an  outer 
group.  In  the  outer  group  I  placed  the  extremes  of  the  mystic 
and  the  skeptic,  and  in  the  inner  group  the  non-mystical  religious 
mind  and  the  non-skeptical  scientific  mind.  These  two  classes 
of  the  inner  group  differ  in  their  field  of  interest,  the  one  being 
concerned  with  the  observation  of  spiritual  states,  the  other  with 
the  observation  of  material  phenomena ;  but  they  agree  m  so  far 
as  the  former  passes  from  the  facts  of  his  spiritual  consciousness 
to  the  belief  in  certain  causes  conceived  as  mythological  beings 
and  known  by  revelation,  while  the  latter  passes  from  the  facts 
of  his  material  observations  to  the  belief  in  certain  causes  con- 
ceived as  hypotheses  and  known  by  inference.  Hypotheses,  in 
other  words,  are  merely  the  mythology,  the  deus  ex  tnachina  of 
science,  and  they  are  eradicated  from  the  scientific  mind  only  by 
the  severest  discipline  of  skepticism,  just  as  mythology  is  eradi- 
cated from  the  religious  mind  by  genuine  mysticism."  Later,  in 
the  same  volume  Mr.  More  maintains  again  that  insight  and 
skepticism  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  truth.  In- 
sight is  due  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  dualism ;  and  skepticism 
is  a  denial  to  the  faculties  of  the  right  to  supplant  this  dualism  by 
their  own  abstractions  and  combinations. 

Although  the  philosophy  of  dualism  is  antagonistic  to  theology, 
Mr.  More,  by  employing  his  own  definitions  of  terms,  brings  it 
into  essential  harmony  with  religicm.  Pure  religion  is  the  life  of 
spirituality.  Of  spirituality  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  are 
faith  and  disillusion.  Faith  is  a  force  by  which  "the  heart  of  man  is 
brought  to  recognize  the  inner  check  as  the  constantly  in-dwelling 
spirit."  In  the  first  book  of  the  series  he  defined  faith  as  "that  facul- 
ty of  the  mind  or  soul  which  instinctively  turns  to  the  things  of  the 
spirit."  The  noteworthy  fact  about  these  definitions  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reference  to  a  supernatural  or  superhuman  mind  or 
God,  and  the  identification  of  the  divine  with  man's  own  higher 
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self.  The  other  element  of  spirituality,  disillusion,  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  material  worid  and  the  lower  self,  or  the  flux,  is  un- 
fathomable, hostile,  and  evil.  Disillusion  is  not  a  rational  denial 
of  the  material  world  as  a  real,  but  a  victory  over  it  and  a  with- 
drawal from  it  In  one  passage  the  author  observed  that  "the 
true  liberation  comes  only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  universality 
of  evil  and  pain  in  human  destiny,  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  something  within  us  stands  apart  from  the  everlasting  flux 
and  from  our  passions  which  also  belong  to  the  flux.''  The  high- 
est attainment  of  religious  experience  is  a  state  of  perfect  peace 
in  which  the  desires  cease  altogether  and  the  higher  self  abides  in 
blissful  liberation.  This  is  religious  mysticism.  In  common 
practice,  however,  religion  as  here  defined  is  "a  complicated  mood 
into  which  enter  in  varying  degrees  insight  and  faith,  skepticism 
and  disillusion,  morality  and  mythology." 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  pure  religion  as 
Mr.  More  defines  it  and  the  creations  of  the  m)rthological  imag- 
ination, the  skepticism  of  the  seeker  after  truth  will  keep  him 
from  dogmatic  <q>position  to  mythology.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
will  make  him  the  foe  of  credulity  and  fanaticism,  and  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  restrain  him  from  asserting  that  there  may  not  be 
in  mythology  a  revelation  of  the  order  of  the  universe.  This  skep- 
ticism will  go  hand  in  hand  with  humility,  and  will  af^rove  of 
any  traditional  form  of  worship  that  will  enrich  faith  and  expel 
doubt  It  will  look  upon  mythology  as  a  possible  stage  on  the 
way  to  insight  and  spirituality,  and  belief  in  a  God  as  preliminary 
to  a  developing  knowledge  of  the  divine  in  man's  own  higher  self. 

Mr.  More's  observations  on  aesthetics  and  art  in  general  are  also 
in  harmony  with  his  central  philosophy.  The  {rfienomena  of  na- 
ture are  said  to  be  beautiful  when  they  appear  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  force  corresponding  to  the  inner  chedc ;  in  other 
words,  beauty  and  sublimity  are  perceptions  of  the  one  in  the 
many.  Hence,  the  beauty  of  nature  is  a  sort  of  external  symbol 
and  confirmation  of  our  inner  consciousness  of  dualism,  and 
beauty  is  ''a  visible  image  of  the  possible  happiness  of  the  soul." 
And  the  arts  rise  in  the  scale  of  excellence  as  the  imagination  of 
the  artist  is  subject  to  the  inner  chedc. 
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The  ethical  principles  inculcated  in  the  Shelbume  Essays  are 
also  the  outcome  of  the  author's  central  {diilosophical  and  reli- 
gious conceptions.  As  the  divine  or  the  ^iritual  is  identified  in 
his  system,  not  with  an  infinite  deity,  but  with  the  finite  higher 
sdf,  so  the  essence  of  the  good  is  not  indefinite  expansiveness  in 
any  direction,  but  a  limited  and  harmonious  self-completeness. 
This  is  related  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  virtue  resides  in 
the  mean.  The  proper  method  for  the  acquisition  of  this  golden 
mean  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  control  over  our  expansive 
nature.  As  a  man  acquires  this  control  he  grows  in  character. 
This  placing  of  Restraint  and  self-control  in  the  center  of  Mr. 
More's  ethical  system  probably  accounts  for  his  selection  of  the 
term  'inner  check'  as  the  most  suggestive  designation  for  the 
highest  spiritual  force.  "A  man  of  character  is  one  in  whom  a 
vigorous  disposition  is  continually  controlled  by  the  habit  of  at- 
tention, or  the  will  to  refrain.  As  character  develops,  the  dis- 
position takes  on  a  more  regular  pattern;  the  impulses  become 
harmonious  as  if  arranged  upon  a  center,  and  display  a  kind  of 
unity  in  multiplicity.  The  outcome  in  conduct  is  consistence, 
self-direction,  balance  of  faculties,  efiidency,  moral  health,  hap- 
piness." By  rearranging  the  terms  which  Mr.  More  employed 
in  his  characterization  of  the  philosc^hy  of  Nietzsche  in  the  arti- 
cle on  "The  Lust  of  Empire,"  in  the  Nation  (Oct.  22,  1914),  one 
can  secure  a  concise  stmunary  of  his  ethical  creed:  A  faith  or 
tradition  which  recognizes  a  power  of  right  and  justice  lying  be- 
yond our  impulsive  nature  and  pronouncing  a  veto  on  the  wilful 
expansion  of  that  nature;  an  identification  of  self-restraint  with 
moral  health;  a  conception  of  the  value  of  harmony  and  propor- 
tion and  voluntary  moderation;  a  search  for  happiness  in  self- 
conquest  rather  than  in  external  achievement;  an  emphasis  upon 
artistic  and  intellectual  growth  rather  than  upon  the  acquisiticm 
of  wealth  or  power ;  the  quest  of  contentment  and  peace  of  mind 
in  place  of  worldly  success.  The  central  virtue  of  this  ethical 
system  is  justice,  which  is  ''the  will  to  produce  the  same  harmony 
and  balance  in  society  as  already  exists  in  the  individual."  This 
is  evidently  good  old  traditional  ethics,  and  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  Mr.  More's  philosophical  and  religious  (Hindples.    With 
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many  modem  philosophies  such  an  ethical  system  would  be  essen- 
tially incompatible.  What  philosophical  justification  could  there 
be  for  voluntary  self-restraint  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  accepts 
an  optimistic  pantheism,  or  for  one  who  professes  naturalism  with 
all  its  inq)lications?  The  only  other  system  that  harmonizes  with 
these  ethical  principles  is  that  of  early  Christianity,  with  its  dual- 
ism of  good  and  evil,  heaven  and  earth,  and  a  supernatural  power 
in  conflict  with  human  depravity. 

In  deriving  both  his  ethics  and  aesthetics  from  the  same  concen- 
tric principles,  Mr.  More  accomplishes,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literary  criticism,  a  very  significant  feat.  He  identifies  or  har- 
monizes the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical  points  of  view  in  criticism. 
We  are  all,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  saying  that  poetry  is  a 
critcism  of  life;  and  structurally  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
drama,  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem  might  teach  a  lesson  as  well 
as  a  prose  discourse.  But  the  identification  of  aesthetic  form  and 
ethical  content  goes  further  than  this ;  for  in  poetry  form  implies 
structure— outline,  arrangement,  and  proportion,  as  it  does  in 
prose ;  but  it  also  means  versification,  a  certain  amount  of  rhyth- 
mical regularity,  and  often  rhyme.  Has  Mr.  More  established 
some  species  of  correlation  between  a  poet's  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical attitude  and  the  quality  of  his  verse,  between  religious 
insight  and  lyric  power?  Such  an  implication  is  discernible  in 
various  passages  in  his  essays.  In  one  place  he  observes  that 
"genius,  or  inspiration,  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  dualism  enters  into  expression." 
This  is  one  of  the  polarizing  principles  of  the  critical  series,  but 
it  may  be  more  profitably  considered  after  several  other  phases 
of  th€  dualistic  philosophy  have  been  discussed. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  More's 
is  the  classical  rather  than  the  romantic  temper;  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  romanticism  is  determined  by  the  same  principles  that 
govern  his  attitude  toward  other  problems.  Romanticism  is 
opposed  because  of  its  identification  of  the  infinite  with  the 
oriental  idea  of  boundlessness— that  is,  of  vague,  unlimited  forces 
striving  for  expansion;  instead  of  the  Greek  idea  of  the  infinite 
as  finite  perfection  or  harmonious  self-completeness,  characterized 
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by  absolute  control  at  the  center.  Romanticisni,  according  to  Mr. 
More,  had  its  origin  in  the  merging  of  this  oriental  sense  of  vast- 
ness  and  vagueness  with  the  occidental  notion  of  the  ego  as  an 
active  emotional  entity.  The  result  of  this  was  an  "infinitively 
craving  personality,  the  usurpation  of  emotion  over  reason,  the 
idealizaticm  of  love,  and  the  confusion  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
spiritual."  Historically,  romanticism  arose  to  full  force  only  when 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Christian  faith  and  the  influence  of 
the  classics  gave  way  before  the  rising  tide  of  naturalism.  The 
peculiar  tone  of  the  romantic  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  early  nineteenth  century  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  revolt  against  pseudo-classicism,  but  more  to  the  assumption 
that  this  revolt  is  a  return  to  spiritual  insight  The  afiinity  of 
romanticism  with  evolutionary  philosofdiy  is  due  to  their  com- 
mon concepticm  of  the  infinite  as  the  unlimited.  "Those  limitless 
forces  which  were  raised  into  the  scientific  hypothesis  of  a  self- 
evolving,  or  rather  self -creating,  universe  are  the  exact  counter- 
part in  outer  nature  of  those  limitless  desires  or  impulses  in  the 
heart  which  are  the  substance  of  the  romantic  illusion."  If  this 
romantic  notion  of  the  infinite  coexists  with  a  refinement  of  the 
sensuous  impressions,  we  have  the  aestheticism  of  Pater;  if  it  is 
combined  with  an  emphasis  upcm  the  self-assertive  instincts,  there 
results  a  titanism  like  that  of  Nietzsche;  if  it  is  blended  with  a 
rationalistic  philosophy,  there  emerge  the  evolutionary  doctrines 
of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  These  systems  all  agree  in  an  identifi- . 
cation  of  the  self  with  the  flux  instead  of  an  opposition  to  it; 
and  work  out  into  an  attitude  of  spiritual  laisses-fcUre  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  man's  achieving  any  real  control  over  his 
own  destiny. 

There  is  only  one  more  aspect  of  the  philosophy  of  dualism 
that,  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  seems  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  it  as  an  instrument  of  criticism— that  is,  its  opposi- 
tion to  humanitarianism.  By  humanitarianism  Mr.  More  means 
the  conviction  that  civic  virtue  can  be  produced  by  instinctive 
sympathy,  without  requiring  the  restraint  of  the  inner  check,  or 
of  the  outer  check  of  civil  law.  He  controverts  this  tendency  of 
humanitarianism  by  virtue  of  his  definitions  of  personality,  tem- 
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perament,  disposition,  etc.,  in  the  DefiniHons  of  Dualism.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  sympathy  operates  happily  until  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  another  instinctive  force,  self-interest,  when  it 
invariably  takes  a  second  place.  The  result  is  that  sympathy  as 
a  regulative  social  force  always  fails  at  just  the  time  when  it  is 
most  needed,  and  abdicates  in  favor  of  an  unrestrained,  romantic 
self-assertion.  Mr.  More's  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that,  since  sympathy  is  one  of  the  personal  feelings  and  as  such 
belongs  to  the  flux,  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  it  is  a  power 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  rational  self-restraint  that  is 
exercised  by  the  inner  check  or  the  higher  self. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  Mr. 
More's  theories  into  other  fields,  and  to  explain  his  c^>position  to 
democracy,  socialism,  and  the  unlimited  elective  system  in  educa- 
tion; but  this  would  add  nothing  esential  to  one's  knowledge  of 
his  philosc^y  as  an  organ  of  criticism.  And  I  infer  that  many 
of  his  ideas  in  these  fields,  especially  his  opposition  to  democracy 
and  socialism,  are  more  assailable  than  his  more  purely  literary 
criticism,  and  that  they  are  based  on  definitions  of  terms  which 
many  would  be  unwilling  to  accept. 

In  a  resurvey  of  his  system  as  a  whole  it  is  obvious  that  his 
philosophy  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  hierarchy  of 
the  faculties.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  sense  perception ; 
above  this  are  the  faculties  of  memory,  imagination,  and  reason ; 
and  highest  of  all  is  the  higher  intuition,  which  he  maintains  is 
the  source  of  true  insight,  the  faculty  which  determines  artistic 
genius  and  poetic  inspiration,  and  which  is  a  power  above  the 
sphere  and  the  comprehension  of  reason.  Indeed,  the  noteworthy 
thing  about  this  system  is  the  relatively  low  place  assigned  to  the 
reasoning  faculty.  Yet,  in  one  place  the  author  remarked:  "It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  metaphysical  use  of  the  reason  is 
essentially  erroneous,  that  reason  has  no  proper  function  in  phil- 
osophy. In  discriminating  the  effects  of  the  inner  check  in  the 
sphere  of  the  flux,  reason  is  at  work  from  the  first  act  of  atten- 
tion to  the  last  trait  of  character."  In  other  words,  reason  is  the 
faculty  that  makes  distinctions,  and  thus  is  a  valuable  force  in 
the  service  of  intuition.    Its   practical   value   in   the   sphere   of 
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science  and  conduct  is  obvious ;  and  after  intuition  it  is  the  main 
faculty  curative  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism.  In  fact,  Mr. 
More's  own  criticism  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  clear-cut,  log- 
ical distinctions  supplemented  by  lyric  thrills. 

IV 

The  philosophy  of  dualism  is,  then,  the  standard  which  Mr. 
More  employs  in  his  judicial  criticism;  and  a  considerable  major- 
ity of  the  Shelburne  Essays  are  constructed  <mi  the  method  of 
api^ying  one  or  more  phases  of  this  philosophy  to  the  works  of 
a  writer,  and  in  apportioning  praise  and  blame  accordingly. 
Chronologically,  the  literary  studies  were  written  first,  and  the 
philosophy  of  dualism  as  expounded  in  a  series  of  definitions  did 
not  appear  until  the  publication  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  series; 
but  this  philosophy  had  been  thought  out  much  earlier,  and  is 
implicit  or  explicit  throughout  the  whole  series. 

In  the  light  of  this  system,  the  reason  for  Mr.  More's  approval 
or  disapproval  of  an  author  is  obvious.  He  approved,  on  the 
whole,  the  following  authors  and  philosophers:  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  St  Augustine,  Pascal,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Crabbe,  Cowper,  Sainte  Beuve, 
Byron  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan ;  Keats,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
and  Thoreau ;  and  he  disapproved  either  as  a  whole  or  in  some 
special  aspect  of  the  works  of  William  Beckford,  Rousseau,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Newman,  Pater,  Arthur  Symons,  Browning,  Walt 
Whitman,  Huxley,  Kipling,  Fitzgerald,  William  Morris,  Tolstoy, 
and  Nietzsche.  The  Greek  philosophers  are  extolled  because 
their  philosophy  was  dualistic,  and  the  mediaeval  Christian  writers 
for  the  same  reason.  Shelley,  as  a  romanticist  and  a  humani- 
tarian, is  condenmed  for  his  general  attitude.  Wordsworth  was 
the  prophet  of  pantheistic  revery  and  of  submission  to  the  guid- 
ance of  impulses  that  come  from  a  passive  communion  with  na- 
ture ;  his  doctrine  was  the  opposite  of  the  self-control  and  the  in- 
tellectual discipline  that  are  the  requisites  of  Mr.  More's  system. 
And  Wordsworth's  tendency  to  idealize  the  untutored  instincts 
of  the  average  man  was  too  much  in  line  with  the  modem  trend 
of  humanitarianism.    Cardinal  Newman  was  praised  as  "a  man 
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bom  with  deep  religious  needs  and  instincts,  a  man  to  whom  the 
spiritual  world  was  the  absorbing  reality,"  but  who  stoppe  J  short 
of  the  last  step.  "He  might  have  risen  to  the  supreme  insight 
which  demands  no  revelation  and  is  dependent  on  no  authority, 
but  is  content  within  itself,"  but  he  reverted  to  the  system  of 
Christian  mythology,  and  "found  it  necessary  to  warp  the  facts 
of  spiritual  experience  so  as  to  make  them  agree  with  a  physical 
revelation."  Mr.  More  disapproves  of  Browning  because  the  lat- 
ter sedcs  to  justify  our  existence  "by  the  sheer  bravado  of  human 
emotion" ;  and,  furthermore,  because  Browning  does  not  recog- 
nize the  dualism  of  good  and  evil  in  life,  or  perceive  the  break 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  natures  of  man.  Walt  Whitman 
loafs  and  invites  his  soul,  and,  like  Wordsworth,  practises  the 
doctrine  of  a  "wise  passiveness."  Huxley  is  an  unconq)romising 
naturalist ;  and  to  defend  his  position  has  to  resort  to  sophistry 
and  to  shifting  of  ground.  The  philosophy  and  the  ethics  of 
Nietzsche  are  in  every  particular  the  oi>posite  of  that  promul- 
gated in  the  Shelbume  Essays.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  are  appreciated  for  their  sane 
attitude  toward  life  and  their  harmonious  character.  Emerson 
is  praised  for  his  intuitive  insight,  which  enables  him  to  enunciate, 
often  oracularly  and  bewilderingly,  the  contradictory  phases  of 
the  fundamental  duality  of  life.  Keats  is  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain aesthetic  humility  which  sets  him  apart  from  the  other  roman- 
ticists. Byron,  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan,  is  approved,  because 
in  this  poem  he  showed  "the  power  of  the  human  heart  to  mock 
at  all  things,"  and  "set  forth  the  possibility  of  standing  above  and 
apart  from  all  things" ;  thus  condemning  the  flux  and  manifest- 
ing at  least  the  negative  aspect  of  spirituality,  disillusion.  This 
same  disillusion  was  expressed  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  more 
poignantly  and  more  poetically  by  Shakespeare.  Longfellow  is 
also  praised  because  in  his  poetry  he  expresses  "an  inward  serenity 
and  unvexed  faith,  in  contrast  to  the  contemporary  vogue  of  over- 
stressed  emotion  and  perturbation  of  mind."  Thoreau  is  selected 
for  approbation  above  the  German  romanticists  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  influenced,  because,  unlike  them,  he  found  in  nature  not 
an  incentive  to  relaxing,  pantheistic  revery,  but  a  discipline  of 
the  will  and  a  means  to  character. 
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V 

So  much  for  the  chief  methods  and  standards  of  Mr.  More's 
criticism.  For  the  rest  there  remains  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  suggestive  value,  the  intellectually  illuminative  power,  or 
the  truth  of  this  critical  system.  And  first  to  be  weighed  is  the 
inward  problem  as  to  whether  the  author  has  discovered  some 
correlation  between  philosophic  truth  and  the  excellence  of  artis- 
tic technique,  between  spiritual  insight  and  lyric  beauty.  In  one 
passage,  as  noted  above,  he  wrote:  "Genius,  or  inspiration,  is 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
dualism  enters  into  expression."  If  this  were  true,  we  should 
expect  that  those  poets  who  have  achieved  the  highest  success  in 
the  sphere  of  form  and  lyric  beauty  would  be  in  their  general  atti- 
tude toward  life  either  intuitive  or  reflective  dualists.  How  is  it 
with  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  ?  Chaucer,  to  begin  with, 
was  actuated  by  a  large  sympathy  and  love  for  the  world  as  it  is ; 
so  that  he  could  hardly  be  credited  with  any  aristocratic  desire  to 
withdrew  from  what  we  have  been  calling  the  flux  to  the  guarded 
heights  of  his  higher  self ;  yet  beneath  his  humor  and  much  of  the 
delight  that  he  must  have  felt  in  character  study  lay  that  incon- 
gruity between  profession  and  practice,  between  moral  or  reli- 
gious ideals  and  actual  conduct,  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
dualistic  view  of  life.  The  duality  of  good  and  evil  might  be 
taken  as  the  subject  in  the  abstract  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The 
interesting  fact  about  Chaucer  is  that  the  spectacle  did  not  pro- 
duce in  him  a  mood  of  indignation  or  pathos,  or  resignation,  or 
disillusion,  but  one  of  intellectual  gusto  in  the  functioning  of  his 
own  perceptive  powers. 

Milton  more  indubitably  belongs  to  the  dualists.  His  theology. 
Christian  theism,  is  a  type  of  dualistic  doctrine  that  admits,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  More,  of  a  large  measure  of  spiritual  insight 
Moreover,  Christian  theology  was  bound  up  with  a  system  of 
ethical  principles  that  agree  in  most  essential  particulars  with 
those  of  the  philosophy  of  intuitive  insight.  As  regards  Milton's 
poetry,  a  comparison  with  Shelley  may  help  to  clarify  the 
distinction  between  humanistic  and  sentimental  art.  Shelley  was 
a  romanticist  and  a  humanitarian ;  he  believed  in  the  perfectibility 
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of  human  society  through  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love.  He 
idealized  instinct  and  emotion,  and  made  no  effort  to  put  a  check 
upctti  the  expansiveness  of  his  own  impulsive  nature.  Milton, 
although  he  believed  solemnly  in  the  divine  nature  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, held  also  that  study  and  labor  was  to  be  his  portion  in 
life.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  result  of  this  different  ethical  and 
philosophical  attitude  Shelley  and  Milton  differ  in  the  formal 
beauty  of  their  poetry.  There  is  an  epic  symmetry  in  Paradise 
Lost  that  is  not  found  in  Alastor  or  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  in 
Lycidas,  a  harmonious  unity  and  a  uniform  excellence  of  poetic 
expression  that  is  not  equaled  in  Shelley's  Adonais;  for  although 
the  latter  has  images  of  radiant  beauty  and  an  entrancing  music 
of  words,  these  are  intermingled  with  technical  blemishes  and 
lapses  of  taste.  The  humanistic  attitude  of  Milton  led  him  to 
cultivate  self-control  and  to  acquire  discipline,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  that  fastidious  attention  to  form  which  achieved 
both  structural  symmetry  and  beauty  of  detail;  while  Shelley,  in 
accordance  with  a  less  robust  ideal,  was  content  to  turn  out  woiic 
unequal  and  unpruned.  ^-x  \^  ^.4%  )>,<.*'.'    .  *  ^  .^^  ^,1  '*  .  t  ^  y 

With  Shakespeare  the  dualistic  attitude  did  not  follow  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  acceptance  of  any  theological  system  or  classical  phil- 
osophy, but  developed,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  from  his  first- 
hand experience  of  life  and  the  evolution  of  his  creative  insight. 
And  in  his  poetic  development  he  appears  to  have  passed  through 
a  naturalistic  and  sentimental  period  with  the  early  poems,  son- 
nets, and  sentimental  comedies,  to  a  more  classical  and  human- 
istic temper  in  the  later  comedies  and  the  tragedies,  and  finally 
to  a  mood  of  peaceful  reconciliation  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  self,  in  which  he  recognized  the  duality  of  good  and  evil  in 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  the  subordination  of  the  lower  impulses 
to  the  intellect  and  the  will.  And  step  by  step  with  this  develop- 
ment toward  the  dualistic  attitude  there  is  perceptible  a  growing 
sense  of  disillusion,  the  opposition  of  the  soul  to  the  outer  world, 
which  deepens  toward  the  end  of  the  sonnets,  and  finds  its  most 
perfect  dramatic  expression  in  King  Lear  and  The  Tempest. 

Indeed,  if  one  will  accept  Mr.  More's  definitions  of  religion, 
he  might  argue  for  the  essentially  religious  spirit  of  the  writings 
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of  Shakespeare;  for  in  them  the  divine  is  not  found  in  a  super- 
human power,  but  in  the  insight  and  spiritual  dignity  with  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Prospero,  the  soul  of  man  recognizes  its  supe- 
riority over  its  natural  environment.  Any  argument  as  to  whether 
or  not  Shakespeare  had  an  intelligible  philosc^y  of  life  seems 
to  me  superfluous  after  the  constructive  criticism  of  Professor 
Bradley  and  Professor  Sherman.  Skepticism  and  insight,  disil- 
lusionment and  humanistic  ethical  standards,  bring  his  writings 
into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  what  Mr.  More  called  the 
church  universal  of  the  spirit;  his  attitude  as  a  whole  into  dis- 
tinct relief  against  such  philosophies  as  the  naturalistic  optimism 
of  Wordsworth  and  the  supematuralistic  optimism  of  Browning. 

Mr.  More's  theory,  then,  seems  to  be  true,  or  at  least  sugges- 
tive and  illuminating,  when  compared  with  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  English  poets.  But  there  is  another  method  by  which  he 
attempts  with  much  apparent  success  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine— that  is  through  his  biographical  studies.  There  is  here 
shown  how  the  acceptance  of  a  philosophy  or  an  ethical  outlook 
at  variance  to  that  of  dualism  works  out  a  nemesis  of  discontent, 
ill  health,  unhappiness,  loss  of  influence,  or  national  disaster, 
which,  in  the  variety  of  illustration  and  cogency  of  example,  pro- 
duces a  highly  effective  argument  for  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
If  one  considers  the  untimely  death  of  many  of  the  romantic 
poets,  the  private  lives  of  Rousseau  and  Shelley,  the  career  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  disccMitent  and  loss  of  influence  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  the  anti-climax  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  career,  the  fact 
that  Nietzsche  ended  his  life  in  a  madhouse,  and  finally  the  pres- 
ent European  war  as  the  effect  of  the  dissemination  throughout 
Germany  of  the  ideas  of  Nietzsche  and  Bemhardi,  he  will  find 
here  much  data  for  the  verification  of  Mr.  More*s  ethical  phil- 
osophy. 

But  the  final  decision  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  More's  literary  and 
philosophical  criteria  remains  to  be  made ;  and  the  conclusion  one 
reaches  will  depend  upon  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  funda- 
mental assumption— that  is,  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  faculties. 
What  is  the  nature  and  the  validity  of  intuition,  and  is  it  super- 
rational  or  subrational?    Mr.  More  explained  that  only  by  the 
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assumption  that  it  is  superrational  could  he  find  any  meaning  in 
his  own  experience  or  justify  his  reverence  for  certain  poets  and 
philosophers.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  Mr.  More  does  not 
consider  all  intuition  superrational,  most  being  subrational,  such 
as  the  intuition  of  the  senses.  Also  much  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
immediate  and  unreflective  opinion  and  belief,  such  as  is 
grounded  in  custom,  convention,  prejudice,  or  self-interest,  would 
clearly  be  classified  under  subrational  types  of  mental  activity. 
But  the  intuition  of  the  genius  or  of  the  most  gifted  and  best- 
balanced  minds,  of  the  great  poets  and  artists  and  philosophers 
Mr.  More  believes  is  in  general  to  be  more  trusted  as  a  g^ide  to 
sfHritual  truth  than  the  conclusions  of  purely  logical  and  reflec- 
tive minds.  One  might  paraphrase  after  the  formula  of  the  prag- 
matists  our  author's  faith  in  the  power  of  the  cultivated  intuition 
by  saying  that  he  assumed  the  superrational  character  of  intui- 
tion because  from  his  point  of  view  it  worked.  But  what  would 
the  scientist  say?— for  these  essays  contain  a  host  of  ideas  mobil- 
ized for  an  attack  upon  the  domineering  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age;  they  comprise  an  extended  argument  by  exposition  for  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition;  literature  is  of  more  importance 
than  science.  The  assumptions  of  the  scientist  or  of  the  ration- 
alistic philosopher  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  reason  and  in- 
tuition would  probably  be  different  from  that  underlying  these 
essays.  Only  by  the  assumption  that  reason  is  supreme  and  that 
intuition  is  subrational  could  they  find  the  desired  meaning  in  their 
experience  and  justify  the  things  that  they  hold  dear.  In  order 
to  transcend  die  influence  of  personal  bias  and  professional  preju- 
dice, it  is  necessary  to  investigate  impartially  the  nature  of  intui- 
tion. 

But  little  light  on  this  subject  has  been  obtainable  frcnn  recent 
works  on  psychology.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  I  believe,  by 
the  more  positive  and  less  speculative  character  of  modem  psy- 
chology, and  by  the  fact  that  intuition  as  commonly  employed 
refers  to  mental  processes  that  are  distinguished  by  psychologists 
under  different  and  more  specific  terms.  With  regard  to  Plato's 
use  of  the  term  intuition,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.  One  student  of  Plato  maintains  that  reason  was  for 
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Plato  the  supreme  power ;  and  that  by  intuition  he  simply  meant 
opinion,  which  he  held  to  be  subrational.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  More  observed  in  one  place  that  "the  word  reason,  especially 
in  the  Platonic  dialect,  has  often  been  used  as  synonymous  with 
superrational  intuition." 

In  the  absence  of  any  scientific  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of 
intuition,  one  must  needs  resort  to  speculation.  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  artistic  intuition  to  memory,  reason,  emotion,  and  imag- 
ination? Some  have  answered  this  question  by  identifying  in- 
tuition with  memory.  In  Plato  this  identification  took  the  form 
of  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  world  of  Divine  Ideas  which  the 
soul  had  known  in  a  pre-existent  state.  And  modem  studies  in 
science  and  ethical  theory  are  full  of  strange  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  past  of  the  race  lives  on  in  the  individual.  On  this  view, 
intuition  might  be  an  expression  of  tradition,  a  residuum  of  the 
racial  experience;  an  inherited  tendency  to  adopt  the  proper 
spiritual  attitudes,  as  instinct  is  the  inherited  tendency  to  make 
useful  reactions  upon  sense  stimuli.  There  is  a  school  of  ethical 
theory  which  holds  that  conscience  is  the  voice  of  the  race  speak- 
ing in  the  individual ;  what  was  learned  by  experience  in  the  race 
surviving  in  the  individual  as  an  intuitive  g^ide  to  conduct.  And 
Mr.  More,  in  the  essay  on  Lafcadio  Heam,  has  suggested  that 
this  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  entire  sphere  of  art: 
"Genius  itself,  the  master  of  music  and  poetry  and  all  art  that 
enlarges  life,  genius  itself  is  nothing  other  than  the  reverberations 
of  this  enormous  past  on  the  sounding  board  of  some  human  in- 
telligence, so  finely  wrought  as  to  send  forth  in  purity  the  echoed 
tones  which  from  a  grosser  soul  come  forth  deadened  and  con- 
fused by  the  clashing  of  the  man's  individual  impulses." 

The  identification  of  intuition  with  a  highly  developed  cogni- 
tive functicMi  has  likewise  had  advocates.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  who 
was  distinguished  alike  for  poetic  genius  and  analytic  power, 
once  explained  intuition  as  reasoning  which  has  acquired  such 
facility  by  exercise  that  it  leaps  to  its  conclusions  in  a  flash.  The 
extreme  illustration  of  the  identifying  of  intuition  with  acute 
reasoning  is  furnished  by  his  essay,  "The  Philosophy  of  Compo- 
sition," in  which  he  explained  his  mode  of  composing  The  Raven. 
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In  this  he  maintained  that  each  step  in  the  composition  of  the 
poem  was  taken  as  the  result  of  an  analytical  process,  his  poetic 
genius  simply  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  reason.  But  what  seems 
a  more  illuminating  account  of  the  relation  of  reason  to  intuition 
is  found  in  an  article  by  C.  A.  Bennett,  "Bergson's  Doctrine  of  In- 
tuition," in  the  January,  1917,  number  of  the  Philosophicat Review. 
Professor  Bennett  believes  that  intuition  and  analysis  are  alter- 
nating but  supplementary  processes.  Analysis  is  an  endless 
process  of  adding  predicates  to  a  subject.  Intuition  is  an  imag- 
inative sympathy  by  which  we  realize  the  nature  of  a  subject  from 
within ;  "it  is  a  seeing  of  why  and  how  all  these  predicates  be- 
long together  in  the  subject."  Intuition  differs  frcMn  instinct, 
since  the  latter  exhausts  itself  in  action,  while  intuitive  knowl- 
edge can  be  held  up  in  the  mind  for  contemplation  and  can  pass 
into  analysis.  The  relation  of  reason  to  intuition  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  statement  that  intuition  consists  in  "seeing  how 
predicates  belong  together" ;  for  analysis  supplies  these  predi- 
cates, so  that  "the  richness  and  the  significance  of  an  intuition 
are  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  analysis  that  has  preceded  it." 
If  the  intuition  is  pre-analytical,  it  is  liable  to  be  sentimental,  if 
post-anal3rtical,  it  will  reveal  more  critical  depth  and  acumen.  The 
process  of  intuition  itself  seems  to  be  a  flash  of  the  synthetic 
imagination  in  which  one  fuses  the  results  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  analysis,  so  that  reason  and  intuition  seem  to  be  alternating 
but  supplementary  processes,  each  working  for  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  other. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  intuition,  as  a  general  term  for 
the  higher  mental  function,  might  be  regarded  as  the  harmonious 
cooperation  of  all  the  faculties— instinct,  emotion,  memory,  rea- 
son, and  imagination,  directed  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
of  the  highest  import  On  this  view,  the  precondition  of  a  re- 
liable intuition  would  be  a  finely-wrought  organization  capable 
of  transmitting  without  discord  the  experience  of  the  race;  an 
aptitude  for  self-expression  through  some  technical  medium,  an 
acquired  culture  due  to  the  storing  of  the  memqry  with  the  riches 
of  tradition ;  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  analytical  or  re- 
flective power;  and  the  achievement  of  a  harmonious  character 
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through  discipline  and  self-control.  This  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  intuition,  the  accepted  term  for  the  function  of  the  great 
poet,  recalls  the  famous  definition  of  the  poet  formulated  by 
Coleridge:  "The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the 
whole  soul  of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its 
faculties  to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth  and 
dignity." 

Some  such  general  theory  of  the  psychological  functions  that 
produce  literature,  and  of  their  trustworthiness  as  a  guide  to  the 
higher  truth,  is  at  the  basis  of  Mr.  More's  criticism.  But  in  it 
there  is  also  a  mystical  element  that  has  eluded  our  analysis. 
Within  or  above  the  functions  there  is  conceived  to  be  a  power, 
man's  higher  self,  that  Mr.  More  calls  the  inner  check,  which  is 
regarded  as  outside  of  and  above  the  natural  order,  and  which 
directs  the  q>eration  of  the  faculties,  employing  them  as  inter- 
mediaries between  itself  and  the  body  and  the  more  remote  nat- 
ural environment 

Harvey  W.  Peck. 

University  of  Texas* 
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It  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  deny  George  Eliot  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  name  of  poet  She  has  not  had,  the 
critics  said,  the  dream  and  the  consecration.  She  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  that  ideal  realm  where  the  poet  sees  his  characters, 
penetrates  their  secrets,  feels  with  them  the  agonies  and  ecstasies, 
and  then  descending  to  earth  remembers  and  transcribes  for  a 
listening  world.  She  has  not  seen  her  men  and  women  whole," 
has  not  heard  the  warm  words  falling  from  the  warm  lips,  but 
has  taken  various  elements  of  character  and  experience  which 
have  interested  her,  and  put  them  together  in  a  simulacrum 
which  has  had  no  more  life  than  Hawthorne's  Feathertop. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  general  recognition  of  the  poetical 
quality  of  Geoige  Eliot's  prose.  Poetry  was  just  a  short  excur- 
sion beyond.  A  more  strenuous  uplift  of  the  pinions,  a  fuller 
abandonment  to  the  creative  impulse,  would  have  attained  the 
heights  where  the  expression  would  have  become  rhythmic  by  the 
inherent  necessity  of  the  endeavor.  At  least  so  it  seems  to  those 
of  us  who  reverence  the  work  and  genius  of  the  great  writer. 

It  is  clear  that  George  Eliot  was  of  the  same  opinion  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  general  potentialities  of  her  achievement.  Her  lit- 
erary career  had  few  elements  of  immaturity  in  it.  She  had 
passed  the  flush  and  heyday  of  youth  when  the  Scenes  from  Cleri- 
cal Life  made  her  readers  wonder  whether  the  masculine  pseu- 
donym did  not  conceal  the  ardors  and  inconsistencies  of  a  woman's 
heart.  To  be  sure,  in  all  this  George  Sand  had  preceded  her;  no 
doubt  in  both  cases  it  was  a  distinct  challenge  to  recognition  on 
the  high  plane  of  equality,  as  well  as  a  proud  assurance  that  the 
questions  to  be  discussed,  the  problems  to  be  presented  for  solu- 
tion, and  the  scenes  and  characters  to  be  dealt  with  were  as  lofty 
and  as  in^)ortant  as  the  novelist  had  ever  undertaken.  The  great 
French  woman  was  satisfied  with  the  medium  which  she  had 
originally  chosen,  and  to  which  she  was  able  to  give  the 
music  and  suggestiveness  of  a  con:qx>sition  by  Beethoven.  The 
English  mistress  of  prose  in  many  places  found  her  feeling  and 
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intenticm  ready  to  break  through  the  [M-osaic  confinement;  and  at 
length  yielded  to  the  overpowering  temptation,  and  set  forth  on 
a  voyage  beset  with  many  and  serious  perils.  Did  she  reach  the 
haven?  Is  the  verse  to  be  considered  in  the  same  cat^^ory  as 
the  prose?  Are  its  flights  mechanical,  or  do  they  have  the  true 
spirit  of  levitaticHi? 

I  begin  with  some  extracts  from  the  Spanish  Gypsy.  Had  this 
book  received  the  sympathetic  response  which  its  audior  expected, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  other  equally  courageous 
adventures  in  the  regions  of  the  drama  would  have  followed.  As 
the  reception  of  the  book  was  rather  coldly  courteous,  the  fastidi- 
ously sensitive  writer  was  unwilling  to  hazard  another  possible 
failure. 

The  keynote  of  the  work,  which,  like  Daniel  Deronda,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  race  and  race-prejudice,  is  struck  in  these  so- 
norous and  impassioned  lines  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  Prior- 
Inquisition,  who  appears  at  the  crucial  nuxnent  of  the  play : — 

I  read  a  record  deeper  than  the  skin. 
Whatl    Shall  the  trick  of  nostrils  and  of  lips 
Descend  through  generations,  and  the  soul 
That  moves  within  our  frame  like  God  in  worlds- 
Convulsing,  urging,  melting,  withering — 
Imprint  no  record,  leave  no  documents. 
Of  her  great  history?    Shall  men  bequeath 
The  fancies  of  their  palates  to  their  sons. 
And  shall  the  shudder  of  restraining  awe. 
The  slow  wept  tears  of  contrite  memory. 
Faith's  prayerful  labor,  and  the  food  divine 
Of  fasts  ecstatic— shall  these  pass  away 
Like  wind  upon  the  waters  tracklessly? 

The  lyric  poignancy  of  emotion  and  the  inevitable  expression 

which  have  been  mentioned  as  among  the  gifts  to  which  she  has 

no  rightful  claim,  are  evident  in  the  following  stanzas:— 

The  world  is  great;  the  birds  all  fly  from  me, 
The  stars  are  golden  fruit  upon  a  tree 
All  out  of  reach ;  my  little  sister  went. 
And  I  am  lonely. 


The  world  is  great;  the  wind  comes  rushing  by, 
I  wonder  where  it  comes  from;  sea  birds  cry 
And  burst  my  heart;  my  little  sister  went 
And  I  am  lonely. 
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George  Eliot  had,  we  believe,  a  mastery  of  poetical  form.  Who 
can  doubt  it,  when  listening  to  such  music  as  this : — 

The  sun  had  sunk,  but  music  still  was  there, 
And  when  this  ceased,  still  triumph  filled  the  air; 
It  seemed  the  stars  were  shining  with  delight. 
And  that  no  night  was  ever  like  this  night 
AU  clung  with  praise  to  Jubal;  some  besought 
That  he  would  teach  them  his  new  skill;  some  caught 
Swiftly,  as  smiles  are  caught  in  looks  that  meet. 
The  tone's  melodic  change  and  rhythmic  beat; 
Twas  easy  following  where  invention  trod — 
All  eyes  can  see  when  light  flows  out  from  God. 

If  one  makes  an  examination  of  plot  and  construction,  one  will 
not  find  the  poems  any  less  constmimate,  any  less  successfully 
contrived,  any  less  brilliant  in  climax  or  conclusion  than  the 
novels.  Indeed,  the  similarity  of  procedure  in  Romola  and  the 
Spanish  Gypsy  is  evident  on  the  surface.  There  is  the  same  elab- 
orate orientation  into  the  historic  temper  and  atmosphere,  there 
is  the  same  minute  painting  of  the  background  by  the  introduction 
of  all  sorts  of  characters,  high  and  low,  there  is  the  same  play 
of  himior  about  eventualities  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  civilization  alien  to  us  both  in  place 
and  time.  Blasco,  Hinda,  Juan,  Raldau,  Annibal,  Pepita,  play  their 
light  and  evanescent  parts  in  the  Spanish  drama  purely  to  the 
end  that  we  may  envisage  the  land  and  the  loves  and  the  labors 
of  a  people  subject  to  warmer  suns  and  more  primitive  conditions 
than  our  own.  The  conduct  of  the  play  is  as  legitimately  de- 
vised, is  as  full  of  alternations  of  humor  and  intensity,  reaches  as 
high  and  moving  a  culmination,  relapses  into  as  deep  a  final  seren- 
ity as  the  novel.  They  both  have  the  defects  of  her  qualities,  and 
altogether  in  the  same  way. 

When  I  now  turn  to  the  Legend  of  Jubal  my  conclusions  are 
strengthened,  for  here  the  mastery  of  the  rhymed  couplet  is  com- 
plete. One  will  have  to  go  back  to  Pope  to  find  the  pungent  and 
epigrammatic  distinction  which  he  cultivated  with  such  success; 
one  will  have  to  go  to  Dryden  to  discover  the  virile  largeness  and 
directness  of  the  viewpoint.  In  the  poem  of  Jubal  the  patriarchal 
life  is  envisaged  with  remaikable  breadth  and  vigor,  the  begin- 
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nings  of  civilization  are  reproduced  with  singular  skill  and  effec- 
tiveness, the  awakening  of  the  wider  intelligence  and  interpreta- 
tive power  which  make  the  artistic  impulse  and  achievement,  is 
presented  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  the  tragic  conclusicm 
is  full  of  pathos  and  mystery.  The  technical  construction  of  the 
poem  is  masterly,  and  George  Eliot  may  demand  recognition  as 
a  poet  on  the  ground  of  this  poem  alone ;  but  the  others  are  like 
it,  and  add  to  the  cogency  of  the  claim. 

The  charge  is  further  {M-onounced  against  her  that  her  song 
lacks  spontaneity  and  is  capable  only  of  slow  and  somewhat  wear- 
isome flights.  The  same  charge  can  be  brought  against  the 
novels.  This  may  be  no  satisfactory  defence,  but  the  poet  of  a 
con:^>lex  and  questioning  age,  or  the  writer  of  Action  in  a  contro- 
versial and  scientific  period,  has  the  difficulty  to  meet  and  to  over- 
come. The  contemporaries  of  George  Eliot  were  in  the  same 
dilemma.  Tennyson  sounding  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  Evo- 
lutionary Theory  as  he  found  it  narrowed  on  English  soil  made 
of  the  In  Menwriam  an  elegy,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  that 
we  possess,  but  hardly  a  light  effusion  of  the  Muse  to  speed  the 
passage  of  a  summer  afternoon  under  the  trees.  Robert  Brown- 
ing's vehement  assertions  of  the  sufficiency  and  fundamentality  of 
the  spiritual  life,  permeated  by  a  wide  acquaintance  with  many 
literatures  and  recondite  learning  of  all  sorts,  paid  for  his  per- 
sistence and  devotion  by  listening  patiently  to  accusations  of  pre- 
meditated obscurity,  and  waiting  long  for  the  sure  but  slow- 
coming  recognition. 

George  Eliot  is  in  the  same  category  with  her  co-workers  and 
compeers.  The  Spanish  Gypsy  is  as  light  reading  as  Ferishtah's 
Fancies  or  the  Egoist  or  Sartor  Resartus  or  the  noble  tribute  to 
young  Hallam. 

The  poem  "A  Minor  Prophet"  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  really  one  of  George  Eliot's  most  signifi- 
cant utterances.  Its  hero,  an  American,  Elias  Baptist  Butter- 
worth— the  name  has  all  sorts  of  connotations— is  a  v^petarian, 
who  believes  that  the  millenium  is  sure  to  come  when  he  has  con- 
verted man  to  practical  acceptance  of  his  theories.  Butterworth 
preaches  his  doctrine  passi(Hiately  in  and  out  of  season,  and  re- 
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ligiously  adheres  to  it  himself.  He  is  one  of  those  seers  delineated 
by  their  creator  with  such  earnestness  and  intensity  that  one 
wonders  how  far  the  interest  manifested  in  them  means  an  ac- 
ceptance of  their  fervor  and  foresight.  Dinah  Morris,  the  incar- 
nation of  youth's  beliefs  and  prophetic  imaginings;  Savonarola, 
the  fierce  arraigner  of  the  present  realizations  and  the  intense  de- 
terminator  of  a  kingdom  on  earth  like  the  heavenly  one ;  Se- 
phardo,  the  possessor  of  a  cosmic  learning  and  liberality,  at  an  im- 
portant crisis  in  historic  prc^ess  and  mutation;  Mordecai,  the 
pathetic  upholder  of  an  undefeated  cause,  forever  resurrected 
from  every  burial  in  whatsoever  noisome  tomb,  beholding  the 
illustrious  triumph  which  is  sure  to  come,  be  it  soon  or  late;  Elias 
Baptist  Butterworth,  uncouth  descendant  of  a  narrow-minded 
Cromwellian,  Puritanic  ancestry,  having  the  beatific  vision  of  a 
perfected  social  organization,  unspotted  from  the  tragic  violence 
which  is  scientifically  and  by  a  strange  misnomer  euphemistically 
called  the  struggle  of  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
these  are  great  figures  in  the  world  of  George  Eliot. 

The  comment  in  the  poem  on  Elias  Baptist  Butterworth  is  writ- 
ten in  its  author's  highest  strain,  with  an  abandon,  a  force,  an 
uplift,  that  g^ve  it  a  place  quite  its  own ;  there  are  exultant  lines 
which  exceed  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  and  emerge  from  the 
regions  of  spontaneous  assurance  and  freedom:— 

Yet  no!  the  earth  yields  nothing  more  divine 
Than  high  prophetic  vision — than  the  seer 
Who  fasting  from  man's  meaner  joy  beholds 
The  paths  of  beauteous  order,  and  constructs 
A  fairer  type  to  shame  our  low  content. 

The  "College  Breakfast  Party"  is  a  remarkable  imaginative 
tour  de  force.  It  again  illustrates  George  Eliot's  catholicity  of 
conception,  and  is  written  with  a  buoyance  which  indicates  that 
the  author  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  rejoices  in  the  freedom 
which  home  above  all  else  gives.  Here  are  five  well-defined  per- 
sons, engaged  in  a  discussion  of  man's  highest  good  and  the  social 
order,  after  a  morning  meal  in  the  rooms  of  Horatio,  who,  in  the 
character  of  host,  maintains  a  discreet  silence,  and  gives  free  play 
to  the  brilliant  fencing  of  his  guests.    The  polished  priest  for 
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whom  the  gathering  has  been  made  gives  a  consummate  state- 
ment of  the  view  that  all  efforts  at  a  philosophy  of  ethics  must 
lead  into  an  inevitable  cul-de-sac,  because  man's  highest  good  is 
preeminently  transcendental,  and  refuses  earthly  mensurations; 
the  invitation  of  a  supernatural  authority  soliciting  obedience  and 
assuring  deliverance  can  alone  furnish  the  mediation  into  the  ulti- 
mate peace  and  spirituality.  He  retires  before  any  discussion  of 
his  position  begins,  for  the  position  as  he  puts  it  admits  of  no 
discussion.  The  view  that  culture  and  refinement  are  all  that  a 
man  requires  to  be  saved,  the  complete  n^^ation  of  all  possibility 
of  attainment  with  suicide  as  the  outlet,  the  paramount  need  of 
the  discovery  of  a  primary  principle,  the  loyal  obedience  to  the 
constantly  developing  social  realizations,  the  ardent  discipleship 
of  youth  eager  to  find  justification  for  vivid  and  limitless  hopeful- 
ness, battle  back  and  forth  with  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
There  is  no  expressed  agreement,  but  one  becomes  conscious  of 
some  higher  ideality,  in  which  the  disputants  may  all  find  satis- 
faction. 

The  speakers  are  named  after  persons  in  the  play  of  Hamlet, 
and  so  we  have  a  scene  at  a  modem  University  of  Wittenberg. 
The  young  man,  who  is  called  after  Shakespeare's  Prince  of  Den- 
maiic,  in  consequence  of  the  discussion  has  a  luminous  vision  of 
the  perfected  social  order,  which,  however,  he  deems  it  premature 
to  disclose.  The  new  play  of  Hamlet  will  have  life,  not  death,  as 
its  conclusion. 

The  parallelisms  between  the  novels  and  the  poems  are  many 
and  remaricable.  For  every  poem  a  corresponding  treatment  in 
prose  can  be  found.  The  devotion  of  Romola  to  her  scholar 
father  is  matched  by  the  aquiescences  of  Fedalma  in  the  pur- 
poses of  Zarca,  notwithstanding  the  sore  trouble  of  total  inabil- 
ity of  full  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  mother  of  Daniel 
Deronda,  with  her  fierce  upbraidings  at  a  fate  which  debarred  her 
from  her  artistic  career,  finds  an  equally  fervid  analogue  in  Arm- 
gart.  The  satisfaction  which  Agatha  displays  in  her  narrow  and 
uninspiring  surroundings  recalls  the  simple  folk  treated  in  so 
many  ways  in  the  stories  of  the  so-called  provinces.  The  "Brother 
and  Sister"  sonnet  sequence  inevitably  brings  the  Mill  on  the 
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Floss  to  mind  Jubal  and  Klensmer,  Don  Silva  and  Deronda,  Lisa 
and  Mirah,  can  readily  be  bracketed  for  reasons  inherent  in  their 
e3q)eriences  and  characteristics.  Of  the  fiery-hearted  seers  I  have 
ah-eady  spoken;  the  minor  personages  are  not  unlike  their  conge- 
ners in  the  r^ons  of  prose.  Indeed,  the  relatively  small  volume 
of  poems  contains  the  essentials  of  George  Eliot's  deliverances ; 
the  novels  enlarge  the  canvas,  introduce  a  multitude  of  figures, 
deepen  the  analysis  and  the  impression,  but  the  burden  is  similar, 
the  utterance  is  of  the  same  texture  and  import.  This  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  depreciation,  it  only  states  the  fact  of  the  author  hav- 
ing made,  as  I  think,  successful  adventures,  profound  and  excel- 
lent, in  the  dual  mediums  of  prose  and  poetry,  an  achievement 
well  worth  high  consideration.  The  poems  are  as  good  as  the 
novels,  and,  if  the  author  attains  the  merit  of  fame  in  the  one, 
she  has  as  perfect  a  claim  to  it  in  the  other,  and  the  crown  she 
wears  of  right  should  be  a  double  circle. 

Louis  James  Block. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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This  is  among  the  most  informing  and  interesting  biographies 
that  have  appeared  in  English  in  the  last  decade.  In  point  of 
literary  importance  it  will  probably  rank  second  only  to  the 
biographies  of  Tennyson  and  Gladstone.  For  Bulwer-Lytton 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  distinguished  authors  that 
England  produced  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  was  he 
great  only  in  the  department  of  literature.  His  achievement  in 
the  field  of  politics  was  hardly  less  conspicuous  or  brilliant  than 
in  the  realm  of  letters.  He  enjoyed,  also,  no  mean  reputation  as 
an  orator,  being  regarded  among  the  most  effective  speakers  in 
Parliament,  and  that,  too,  in  the  period  when  Macaulay,  Palmer- 
ston,  Disraeli,  Bright,  and  even  Gladstone  used  to  thrill  and  hold 
that  august  body  spellbound  with  their  eloquence. 

The  present  biography,  in  two  volumes,  is  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation  assumed  two  generations  ago  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Bulwer-Lytton  himself  began  the  task  of  writing 
his  autobiography  and  at  his  death  imposed  upon  his  son  the 
obligation  of  completing  the  unfinised  work.  His  son  Robert 
Lytton,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  inherited  obligation,  continued 
the  biography  and  published  the  first  instalment  of  two  volumes 
in  1883,  but  a  few  years  later  died  in  Paris  as  British  ambassador 
to  France,  leaving  his  assumed  obligation  unfulfilled.  It  re- 
mained for  the  grandson,  the  present  Earl  of  Lytton,  to  gather 
up  the  threads  and  to  complete  the  task  left  unfinished  by  his 
father  and  grandfather.  It  is  therefore  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Lytton  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  Life  of  Edward 
BulweVy  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  now  presented  to  the  public  in 
two  portly  volumes. 

The  author  has  followed  the  usual  plan  of  incorporating  into 
his  biography  many  letters,  complete  and  fragmentary,  which 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  career  and  character  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton.  The  Earl  of  Lytton  has  not  simply  added  to  the  in- 
stalment previously  published  by  his  father,— a  book  now  out  of 

*  The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer^  First  Lord  Lytton^  by  his  grandson,  the 
Earl  of  Lytton.    MacmiUan  &  Co.,  Limited,  London.    191 3. 
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print, — but  has  worked  up  the  subject  entirely  anew,  incorpo- 
rating into  the  present  work  the  part  of  the  autobiography  left 
in  manuscript  by  his  grandfather.  This  covered  only  the  first 
twenty-two  years  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  life.  The  present  biography 
does  not  attempt  any  criticism  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  literary  works; 
it  simply  chronicles  them  in  their  proper  place  and  sequence  and 
recites  the  circumstances  incident  to  their  composition.  The 
underlying  assumption  is  that  the  works  have  been  too  long  before 
the  public  to  require  any  criticism  at  this  time.  The  result, 
however,  is  an  extremely  entertaining  and  interesting  book  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ever  increasing  department  of 
English  biography. 

The  Bulwers  were  an  old  Norfolk  family,  having  held  lands 
there  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward,  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  General  William  Earle  Bulwer  and  Elizabeth 
Barbara  Warburton  Lytton,  was  bom  in  London,  May  25,  1803. 
Young  Edward,  the  autobiography  informs  us,  from  being  an 
object  of  indifference,  became  an  object  of  positive  dislike  to 
his  father,  whose  interest  under  the  law  of  primogeniture  was 
naturally  centred  in  his  eldest  son  William.  But  the  father's 
dislike  served  but  to  intensify  the  mother's  affection  for  her 
youngest  son  to  whom  she  clung  tenaciously,  especially  after  the 
death  of  General  Bulwer. 

The  autobiography  records  among  the  earliest  recollections  of 
young  Edward  a  severe  flogging  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
irritable  maternal  grandfather  for  having  purloined  a  cutlass  of 
a  young  midshipman  while  at  dinner  at  the  grandfather's. 
Bulwer  recites  this  painful  incident  in  minute  detail  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  grandfather's  intense  dislike  for  him.  The 
autobiography  records  another  early  incident  how,  when  a  mere 
babe  in  arms,  Bulwer  was  snatched  away  from  his  nurse  by  an 
escaped  maniac  who  held  the  infant  up  with  much  solemnity  and 
when  told  by  the  awe-stricken  nurse  that  he  was  the  son  of 
General  Bulwer,  the  crazy  man  prophesied  that  the  child  would 
be  greater  than  his  father  and  something  really  remarkable. 
Then  throwing  the  babe  back  into  the  nurse's  arms,  the  poor 
maniac  rushed  off  to  a  near-by  pond  and  straightway  drowned 
himself. 
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On  the  death  of  General  Bulwer  his  widow  with  her  youngest 
son  Edward  made  her  home  at  her  father' s,  and  when  her  father 
died,  she  and  Edward  moved  to  London  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence there.  She  inherited  among  other  things  her  father's 
large  library,  and  it  was  among  the  books  of  this  library  in  his 
London  home  that  young  "Teddy,"  as  his  mother  familiarly 
called  him,  ''was  consumed  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowl- 
edge." 

The  autobiography  furnishes  an  entertaining  account  of  young 
Edward's  varied  experiences  during  his  school  days.  His  mother 
sent  him  to  one  preparatory  school  after  another  and  subsequently 
to  Eton,  that  famous  school  near  Windsor  where  so  many  dis- 
tinguished English  statemen  and  men  of  letters  received  their 
early  training.  At  nineteen  Bulwer  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  whither  his  two  older  brothers  had  preceded  him. 
Here  he  became  a  member  of  the  Union  Debating  Society  in 
which  he  received  his  forensic  training  for  his  subsequent  career 
in  Parliament.  His  first  efiForts  in  this  debating  school  were  a 
dismal  failure,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  study  he  sur- 
mounted his  difficulties  and  came  to  hold  his  own  with  the  fore- 
most debaters  in  his  time.  Bulwer  tells  us  that  the  greatest 
display  of  eloquence  he  ever  heard  at  this  debating  club  was 
made  by  Macaulay,  who  spoke  on  the  French  Revolution. 
"Macaulay,  in  point  of  power,  passion  and  efifect,  never  equalled 
that  in  his  best  days  in  the  House  of  Commons."  It  was 
Macaulay,  Bulwer  says,  who  kindled  his  imagination  and  fired 
him  with  the  ambition  to  cultivate  his  gift  of  eloquence  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  rival  Macaulay  some  day. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  Bulwer  spent  the  next  few  years  in 
travelling  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent,  going  abroad 
for  the  first  time  in  1825.  On  his  arrival  upon  the  Continent 
at  Boulogne,  he  met  his  friend  Frederick  Villiers,  who  had  an 
affair  of  honor  to  settle  with  a  British  officer.  Bulwer  served 
Villiers  as  second  in  the  duel  and  demonstrated  his  courage 
beyond  any  question.  In  Paris  Bulwer  found  entree  into  the 
circles  of  the  best  society  "and  was  received  with  marked  courtesy 
at  the  select  soiries  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration."   While  in  the  French  metropolis  he  printed  privately 
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a  collection  of  poems  under  the  caption  Woods  and  Wild-flowers 
and  worked  at  his  sombre  tale  of  Falkland, 

Just  at  this  point  in  Bulwer's  early  career  the  autobiography 
abruptly  breaks  ofiF —either  because  in  the  next  chapter  he  would 
have  had  to  record  the  melancholy  and  bitter  memories  of  his 
unhappy  marriage,  or  because  he  began  his  autobiography,  as 
his  grandson  suggests,  ''on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  his 
public  activities  were  likely  to  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
entirely  suspended."  However,  Bulwer's  subsequent  partici- 
pation in  politics  and  his  renewed  activities  in  literature  furnish 
us  an  example,  quite  as  exceptional  as  it  is  illustrious,  of  a  writer's 
misjudging  his  own  intellectual  powers  and  resources.  For  after 
Bulwer's  resolution  to  curtail  his  literary  and  political  activities, 
as  above  indicated,  he  lived  to  accomplish  his  most  important 
work  in  politics  and  to  write  the  most  mature  and  permanent 
productions  of  his  creative  imagination. 

The  decade  from  1825-1835  is  perhaps  the  most  gloomy  and 
pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  checkered  in  Bulwer's 
unhappy  life.  For  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  met,  courted 
and  married  against  his  mother's  wishes  and  protest,  the  beauti- 
ful, but  ill-tempered  young  Irish  lady,  Miss  Rosina  Doyle 
Wheeler.  After  a  few  happy  years  of  wedded  life  she  proved 
such  a  shrew  and  Xanthippe  that  his  domestic  life  became  an 
intolerable  burden  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  legal  separation. 
But  even  after  the  separation  she  continued  to  harass  him  by 
her  fiendish  attacks  and  to  persecute  him  relentlessly  till  death 
removed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  her  envenomed  tongue. 

When  Bulwer  first  met  the  fascinating,  but  unfortunate  Miss 
Wheeler,  he  immediately  capitulated  to  her  personal  charms  and 
beauty.  Despite  his  mother's  strong  disapproval  and  opposition, 
he  married  the  young  Irish  beauty  in  August,  1827,  and  set  up 
his  lares  and  penates  at  Woodcot  House,  in  Oxfordshire,  near 
Reading.  Here  for  nearly  two  years  the  ill-matched  couple 
lived  on  a  modest  scale  in  happy  seclusion.  Here  too,  she  bore 
him  a  daughter,  Emily,  as  their  first  hostage  to  fortune,  and  here 
be  supported  his  small  family  by  the  meagre  competence  secured 
him  by  his  father's  will  and  supplemented  by  the  receipts  from 
his  own  facile  pen.    But  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  pecuniary  em- 
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barrassment  and  the  divergent  temperaments  of  the  ill-assorted 
pair  soon  began  to  undermine  the  happiness  of  their  modest 
home.  Nor  did  the  hostile  attitude  of  Bulwer's  mother  serve 
in  any  manner  to  heal  the  incipient  breach.  On  the  contrary, 
this  was  perhaps  the  rift  in  the  lute. 

Bulwer's  marriage  had  brought  about  strained  relations  be- 
tween him  and  his  mother,  and  a  reconciliation  was  not  effected 
for  many  moons.  During  this  interim  the  son  received  no  aid 
and  but  scant  sympathy  from  the  mother.  Meanwhile  Bulwer's 
family  had  increased  and  their  style  of  living  was  becoming  more 
extravagant.  The  family  expenses  amounted  to  $15,000  a  year, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  had  to  be  earned  by  Bulwer's 
productive  pen.  He  therefore  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  literary 
drudgery  those  years  to  make  his  accounts  balance. 

"In  the  years  from  1827  to  1837  Bulwer  completed  ten  novels, 
two  long  poems,  one  political  pamphlet,  one  play,  the  political 
sketches  in  England  and  the  English^  three  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Athens  (only  two  of  which  were  ever  published),  and 
all  the  essays  and  tales  collected  in  the  Student y  Besides  all 
this,  he  was  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine  and  contributed 
anonymously  to  the  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  West- 
minster Review^  the  Monthly  Chronicle^  the  Examiner^  the  Lit- 
erary Gazette^  and  other  periodicals.  But  this  is  merely  the 
record  of  his  literary  activities.  In  addition,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  Parliament  from  1831  onwards,  and  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  this  office  must  have  absorbed  much  of  his  time. 

Surely,  then,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crowded  and  feverish 
public  life  Bulwer  must  have  had  very  little  time  left  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  family  ties.  In  view  of  the  heavy  drafts  on 
his  nervous  energy  which  his  multitude  of  labors  entailed,  it  is 
not  surprising,  as  his  wife  contended,  that  Bulwer  should  have 
become  irritable  and  impatient  as  the  years  passed  by.  The 
little  respite  he  had  from  perpetual  drudgery  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  in  the  society  of  those  who  could  furnish  mental  stimulus 
or  recreation.  "Thus  he  either  dined  out,  or  invited  others  to 
his  own  table  whose  tastes  and  interests  were  most  congenial 
to  his  own."  He  felt  that  his  wife  was  not  interested  in  his 
pursuits  and  that  she  was  unsympathetic  towards  his  friends. 
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It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Bulwer  and  his  wife  drifted 
apart  and  that  harsh  recriminations  and  bitter  quarrels  became 
of  all  too  frequent  occurrence  in  their  once  happy  household. 
The  husband  realized  from  sad  experience  that  married  life  was 
no  grand,  sweet  song  for  him ;  and  the  wife  had  found  out  as 
an  actual  fact  that  marriage  to  a  man  absorbed  in  literature  and 
politics  was  a  melancholy  failure  and  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
her. 

In  1833  Bulwer's  health  failed.  Partly  to  recover  it  and  partly 
to  escape  from  the  growing  evils  of  their  unhappy  domestic  life, 
he  and  his  wife  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  through  France  and 
Switzerland,  leaving  their  children,  Emily  and  Robert,  at  home 
in  care  of  their  common  friend  Miss  Greene.  But,  as  far  as 
recovering  health  and  happiness  was  concerned,  the  trip  proved 
a  disappointment.  Bulwer's  habits  of  work  were  too  deep-seated 
for  him  to  throw  them  ofif  with  entire  abandon ;  and  so  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy  he  occupied  his  attention  in  gathering 
materials  for  two  new  novels,  Rienzi  and  the  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.  Consequently  his  wife  received  but  little  more  of  his 
attention  abroad  than  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  at  home. 
The  crisis  came  in  Naples,  where  Mrs.  Bulwer  "obtained  con- 
solation for  her  wounded  feelings  in  the  attentions  of  a  Neapolitan 
Prince  who  bestowed  upon  her  the  praise,  flattery  and  affection 
which  her  husband  had  so  long  denied  her."  On  discovering 
the  facts  Bulwer  flew  into  a  violent  rage  and  speedily  hurried 
with  his  wife  back  to  England.  * 'Their  journey  home  was  a 
long  protracted  nightmare,  a  period  of  violent  emotions,  of 
passions  in  revolt,  of  bitter  recriminations." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  after  numerous  quarrels  and 
reconciliations,  Bulwer  determined  upon  a  legal  separation.  He 
could  not  obtain  a  divorce  since,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
there  were  complaints  and  charges  by  each  party.  In  April,  1836, 
the  deed  of  separation  was  executed  and  signed,  Bulwer  agreeing 
to  pay  his  wife  an  annual  allowance  of  $2,000  as  alimony.  But 
far  from  ending  their  domestic  unhappiness,  as  was  hoped,  the 
separation  only  inaugurated  "a  new  period  of  'uncharitable  war' 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  far  exceeded  in  bitter- 
ness all  that  had  gone  before."  Up  to  the  day  of  the  legal  sepa- 
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ration  Bulwer's  literary  and  political  activities— his  public  life — 
had  overshadowed  his  private  life,  thus  undermining  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  home.  After  the  separation,  however,  his 
domestic  life — his  relations  with  his  wife — so  invaded  his  public 
life  as  to  dwarf  his  literary  and  political  triumphs,  converting 
them  into  veritable  apples  of  Sodom.  For  Mrs.  Bulwer's  re- 
morseless persecution  of  her  husband  assumed  the  character  of 
an  obsession  with  her  and  so  dominated  her  mind  with  the  idea 
of  revenge  that  the  poor  woman  became  deranged  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  sanitarium  as  a  frenzied  maniac.  Even  after  her 
release  she  pursued  Bulwer  with  coarse  and  scurrilous  libels  and 
with  her  vitriolic  abuse.  Death  alone  brought  an  end  to  her 
envenomed  attacks.  The  tragic  spectre  haunted  Bulwer  to  his 
grave,  clouded  all  his  brilliant  successes,  and  embittered  his 
declining  years.  "Every  book  that  he  wrote,"  says  his  grandson, 
**every  play  that  he  produced,  every  time  that  he  appeared  at  a 
public  meeting,  every  new  honor  which  he  received,  provided 
her  [his  wife]  with  fresh  occasions  to  remind  him  of  the  poison 
which  could  never  be  eradicated  from  his  life." 

It  was  a  common  practice  of  Bulwer  to  publish  anonymously, 
and  hence  many  of  the  productions  of  his  genius  appeared  un- 
signed. Perhaps  his  reason  was,  in  part  at  least,  to  escape  the 
notice  of  his  waspish  wife.  Perhaps  another  reason  was  that  he 
desired  thus  to  avoid  inviting  the  poignant  criticism  of  any  who 
might  have  sympathized  with  his  wife  in  their  long-drawn-out 
and  mortifying  controversy. 

Among  Bulwer's  earlier  works  of  importance  was  the  novel 
Pelham^  begun  in  1825  and  finished  in  1828,  but  kept  for  some 
time  in  his  portfolio.  With  the  publication  of  this  book  he 
leapt  at  once  into  fame.  A  few  months  after  its  appearance  this 
novel  was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 
Pelham  was  regarded  as  a  text-book  upon  English  society  and 
was  discussed  in  the  salons  throughout  all  Europe.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  curious  result  in  society  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  novel.  ''Till  then  the  coats  worn  for  evening 
dress,"  observes  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  "had  been  of  many  colors 
— brown,  green,  or  blue,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 
These  were  eventually  discarded  for  the  black  coat,  and  it  is 
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said  that  the  change  was  brought  about  by  Lady  Frances  Pelham, 
who  was  made  to  say  in  a  letter  to  her  son : — 

Apropos  of  the  complexion ;  I  did  not  like  that  blue  coat 
you  wore  when  I  saw  you  last.  You  look  best  in  black, 
which  is  a  great  compliment,  for  people  must  be  very  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  to  do  so. 

The  Disowned^  Devereux^  and  Paul  Clifford  followed  Pelham 
in  quick  succession.  A  contemporary  critic  reviewing  these 
novels  in  The  Examiner  ventured  his  opinion  that  "Mr.  Bulwer 
had  written  Pelham  for  his  own  pleasure,  the  Disowned  for  his 
book-seller  and  Devereux  for  the  support  of  his  fame  with  the 
public."  The  Earl  of  Lytton  revising  this  verdict  in  the  light 
of  history  notes  that  his  grandfather  had  written  Deveretix  for 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  child,  for  while  Pelham  had  brought 
him  $2,500  and  the  Disowned  had  netted  him  $4,000,  he  received 
from  his  publisher  $75,000  for  the  copyright  of  Deveretix, 

Paul  Clifford^  published  in  1830,  was  a  new  departure  for 
Bulwer.  It  represents  the  type  of  novel  the  Germans  call 
Tendenzstiicke,  and  we,  the  purpose  novel,  then  something  new 
in  fiction.  In  the  words  of  its  author  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
the  book  is  "to  draw  attention  to  two  errors  in  the  English 
penal  institutions,  viz. : — a  vicious  prison  discipline  and  a  san- 
guinary penal  code. ' '  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  book, 
horse-stealing,  sheep-stealing,  cattle-stealing,  and  even  letter- 
stealing  were  offences  punishable  by  death,  according  to  the  En- 
glish code.  The  influence  of  Paul  Clifford  stimulated  and  helped 
to  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  criminal  law  reform. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  book  was  written,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  conditions  then  existing 
in  British  prisons.  The  result  was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1835, 
which  was  destined  to  correct  the  abuses  in  English  penal  in- 
stitutions, then  described  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of 
Parliament  **as  places  where  old  offenders  were  confirmed  in 
iniquity  and  young  ones  trained  up  to  it." 

As  editor  of  The  New  Monthly  and  other  journals  Bulwer  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  foremost  littir- 
aUurs  of  that  period.  Some  of  those  acquaintances,  such  as 
Disraeli,  John  Forster,  and  Lady  Blessington,  came  to  be  life-long 
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friends.  During  Bulwer's  connection  with  The  New  Monthly  he 
wrote  and  published  the  three  novels,  Eugene  Aram^  Godolphin^ 
and  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine^  and  his  collection  of  sketches,  En- 
gland and  the  English.  Of  these,  Eugene  Aram  elicited  a  storm 
of  criticism  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  dealt  with  crime, 
"which  was  considered  a  subject  unfit  for  elevated  fiction." 
Who  would  now  think  of  criticising  Shakespeare  for  the  theme 
of  Macbeth^  or  Othello ^  or  the  Richards  ?  So  far  have  the  canons 
of  literary  taste  changed  since  the  early  days  of  Bulwer,  who 
was  sharply  criticised  for  following  the  precedent  set  by  Shake- 
speare. 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  another  aspect  of  Bulwer's  genius— 
his  political  interests.  In  183 1,  when  Bulwer  entered  Parliament, 
political  conditions  were  in  such  a  state  that  he  felt  constrained, 
aristocrat  though  he  was,  to  identify  himself  with  the  radical 
and  progressive  party,  the  Whigs.  The  principles  the  Whigs 
stood  for,  such  as  the  various  reform  measures,  made  a  very 
strong  appeal  to  Bulwer  and  enlisted  his  sympathy  and  interest. 
All  over  Great  Britain  there  was  general  discontent  with  existing 
conditions ;  and  reform  unions  and  associations  were  springing 
up  everywhere.  The  Liberal  press,  too,  threw  the  weight  of  its 
mighty  influence  on  the  side  of  the  people  and  helped  to  foment 
the  growing  discontent  with  the  Wellington  Government. 
Indeed,  the  trouble  reached  such  an  acute  stage  that  mobs  actually 
smashed  the  windows  of  the  house  of  the  Iron  Duke,  showing 
very  much  the  same  attitude  to  his  reactionary  and  Bourbon 
Government  as  the  militant  suffragettes  recently  manifested 
toward  the  Asquith  Government.  Reform  was  the  universal 
slogan  of  the  people,  and  the  wildest  sorts  of  fancies  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  advantages  that  were  confidently  expected  from 
the  reform  measures. 

Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his  famous  Reform  Bill  in 
Parliament  in  1831,  but  it  was  defeated.  The  result  was  that 
Parliament  was  dissolved  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people.  In 
the  general  election  which  followed,  the  constituencies,  rural  as 
well  as  urban,  declared  overwhelmingly  for  the  Reform  Bill.  In 
this  tidal  wave  of  reform  which  swept  over  the  country  Bulwer 
landed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representative  of  St. 
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Ives.    Delighted  at  his  election,  he  indited  this  brief  note  to  his 
mother,  under  date  of  April  30,  1831 : — 

My  dearest  Mother— I  write  to  you  forthwith.  I  am 
returned  to  Parliament  this  day  and  hour.  Post  waits.  This 
is  my  first  frank.     Yours  most  affectionately,      E.  L.  B. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  Bulwer  of  course 
aligned  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Lord  John 
Russell  again  introduced  his  Reform  Bill  when  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  Bulwer  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  overwhelming  popular  demand  for  the 
bill  being  recognized,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lord  Grey, 
King  William  IV  created  such  a  number  of  Peers  as  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  Reform  Bill  became  law  June  7, 
1832.  The  constituency  of  St.  Ives  was  one  of  those  swept  away 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  Bulwer  was  not  deprived  of  his  seat,  for 
on  the  invitation  of  Lincoln  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  that 
constituency  in  the  next  Parliament.  Bulwer  then  exerted  his 
energies  in  Parliament  to  promoting  the  reform  of  the  Factory 
Laws,  the  Poor  Laws,  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  dramatic  copyright  which  enabled  authors 
to  retain  property  in  their  own  works.  This  last  measure 
ultimately  led  to  international  copyright.  Bulwer  also  labored 
to  have  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  removed — "a  tax  on 
knowledge,"  as  it  was  denominated,  which  proved  an  oppres- 
sive burden  to  the  daily  press. 

In  his  England  and  the  English  Bulwer  thus  gives  expression 
to  his  sentiments  on  the  functions  of  government;  and  it  appears 
that  these  principles  were  his  guiding  star  in  his  legislative 
activities : — 

In  a  well-ordered  constitution,  a  constitution  in  harmony 
with  its  subjects,  each  citizen  confounds  himself  with  the 
State;  he  is  proud  that  he  belongs  to  it;  the  genius  of  the 
whole  people  enters  into  his  soul ;  he  is  not  one  man  only, 
he  is  inspired  by  the  mighty  force  of  the  community ;  he 
feels  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  himself,  he  beholds  himself 
in  the  dignity  of  the  nation.    To  unite,  then,  the  people  and 
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the  Goverament,  to  prevent  that  jealousy  and  antagonism 
of  power  which  we  behold  at  present,  each  resisting  each 
to  their  common  weakness ;  to  merge,  in  a  word,  both  names 
in  the  name  State,  we  must  first  advance  the  popular  principle 
to  satisfy  the  people,  and  then  prevent  a  conceding  govern- 
ment by  creating  a  directive  one. 

At  present,  my  friends,  you  only  perceive  the  Govern- 
ment when  it  knocks  at  your  doors  for  taxes ;  you  couple 
with  its  name  the  idea  not  of  protection,  but  of  extortion ; 
but  I  would  wish  that  you  should  see  the  Government  edu- 
cating your  children,  encouraging  your  science,  and  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  your  poor.  I  wish  you  to  warm 
while  you  utter  its  very  name,  with  a  grateful  and  reverent 
sense  of  enlightenment  and  protection.  .  .  .1  wish  you  to  feel 
advancing  towards  that  unceasing  and  incalculable  amelio- 
ration which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  common  destiny  of 
mankind,  with  a  steady  march  and  beneath  a  beloved  banner. 
I  wish  that  every  act  of  beneficent  Reform  should  seem  to 
you  neither  conceded,  nor  extorted,  but  as  a  pledge  of  a 
sacred  and  mutual  love;  the  legitimate  offspring  of  one 
faithful  and  indissoluble  union  between  the  power  of  a  people 
and  the  majesty  of  a  State. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  directive  Government ;  and  a 
Government  so  formed  is  always  strong,  not  for  evil,  but 
for  good 

From  my  boyhood  to  this  hour,  it  is  to  the  condition  of 
the  great  masses  of  men  that  my  interest  and  my  studies 
have  been  directed ;  it  is  for  their  amelioration  and  enlighten- 
ment that  I  have  been  a  labourer  and  an  enthusiast.  Yes, 
I  say  enthusiast!  for  when  a  man  is  sincere,  enthusiasm 
warms  him ;  when  useful,  enthusiasm  directs 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  strain  of  his  combined 
activities  in  politics  and  literature  undermined  Bulwer's  health, 
compelling  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Italy  to  recuperate. 
On  this  journey,  as  previously  stated,  he  collected  the  material 
for  his  two  historic  novels  dealing  with  Roman  life.  The 
genius  lociy  while  Bulwer  visited  the  romantic  ruins  and  roamed 
through  the  streets  of  that  long-buried  city  of  Pompeii,  com- 
pletely mastered  him  and  fired  his  imagination.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  his  native  land  Bulwer  published  his  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  It  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance, as  the  Earl  of  Lytton  reminds  us,  that  though  this  book 
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was  written  at  a  time  of  great  domestic  trouble  and  consequent 
mental  depression,  there  is  not  the  slighest  evidence  of  this  fact 
in  the  novel  itself;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked  gaiety  of 
tone  pervading  the  entire  book. 

In  1835  Bulwer  published  an  able  political  pamphlet  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  affairs  from  the  operation  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  written  in  support  of  the  Radicals  or  Whigs.  There- 
fore, when  the  Melbourne  Government  was  organized,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  service  rendered  the  Whig  party  by  this  pam- 
phlet, Bulwer  was  offered  a  minor  post  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  his 
Cabinet.  The  decision  involved  a  crisis  in  Bulwer's  career,  be- 
cause he  realized  that  he  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Like 
Disraeli,  Bulwer  had  begun  to  write  as  means  of  securing  for 
himself  an  introduction  into  the  world  of  politics.  Yet  when 
a  special  opportunity  was  offered  him,  as  in  this  case,  of  realizing 
his  ambition,  he  decided  to  decline  the  offer,  preferring  to 
continue  his  double  career  in  letters  and  politics,  rather  than  to 
abandon  those  literary  pursuits  in  which  his  talents  had  hitherto 
found  their  chief  employment.  If  he  had  accepted  the  post,  he 
felt  that  he  would  have  had  to  give  up  his  literary  activities 
probably  for  life — a  price  which  he  was  not  willing  to  pay  for 
political  preferment.  Bulwer  thus  made  a  decisive  choice  for 
literature  in  declining  the  government  post.  His  interest  in 
politics,  however,  did  not  cease,  and  he  even  accepted  a  cabinet 
position  some  years  later.  Still  his  declination  of  the  place  in 
the  Melbourne  Grovernment  was  then  especially  significant  as 
showing  the  supreme  bent  of  Bulwer's  dual  genius;  for,  as  his 
biographer  records,  "it  is  on  his  achievements  as  a  writer  and 
not  as  a  politician  that  his  fame  rests." 

The  next  chapter  of  Bulwer's  life  deals  with  his  rdle  as  a 
dramatist.  After  the  publication  of  his  historical  novel  Rienzi^ 
which  enjoyed  the  largest  sale  of  all  of  his  works  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  Bulwer  decided  to  make  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
author  as  the  result  of  his  association  and  friendship  with  the 
noted  actor  Macready.  The  first  heir  of  Bulwer's  dramatic 
invention  was  the  unsuccessful  play  of  Cromwell^  produced  in 
1836.  The  next  year  he  wrote  The  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re. 
This  play  enjoyed  a  promising  first  night,  but  somewhat  later 
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encountered  an  untimely  frost  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Un- 
deterred by  these  two  failures,  Bulwer  set  resolutely  to  work 
again  and  produced  The  Adventurer^  the  title  of  which  he  changed 
to  The  Lady  of  Lyons  out  of  deference  to  a  suggestion  from  his 
friend  Macready.  This  play  proved  a  conspicuous  success  and 
is  even  yet  occasionally  presented  upon  the  stage,  though  its 
sentiment  is  regarded  as  rather  antiquated  now.  Apropos  of  the 
author's  interest  in  the  performance  of  this  play  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton : — 

The  night  when  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  first  produced, 
Bulwer  was  detained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
had  made  a  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Grote's  Bill  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Ballot  at  elections.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  he  left  the  House  and  hurried  to  Covent 
Garden  to  learn  the  result  of  the  performance.  On  the  way 
he  met  Sergeant  .Talfourd,  a  fellow  member  and  fellow 
author,  whose  play  /<?«  had  been  produced  in  1836.  Talfourd 
was  himself  returning  from  Covent  Garden,  and  was  eagerly 
questioned  about  the  new  play  by  Bulwer,  whom  he  little 
suspected  of  being  its  author.  **Oh,  it  went  very  well  in- 
deed— ^for  that  sort  of  thing,"  was  the  reply.  Bulwer 
arrived  at  the  theatre  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  act,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  curtain  fell  amidst  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  the  audience.  To  the  loud  cries  of 
"Author"  no  reply  was  forthcoming.  Everyone  began 
discussing  the  play  and  its  unknown  author.  ''What  do 
you  think  of  it?"  said  Lady  Blessington  to  Bulwer.  **Oh, 
very  good — for  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  replied.  Lady 
Blessington  was  shocked  and  said,  'That  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  you  jealous." 

Bulwer's  method  of  composition  was  surprisingly  rapid.  He 
spent  only  two  weeks  in  writing  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  He  spent 
about  the  same  time  upon  his  next  dramatic  venture,  Richelieu. 
But  the  first  draft  of  each  play  was  carefully  revised,  and  in  the 
revision  received  valuable  help  from  Macready,  for  whom  both 
plays  were  written.    In  regard  to  Richelieu  Macready  writes: — 

Called  on  Bulwer  and  talked  over  the  play  of  Richelieu. 
He  combated  my  objections  and  acceded  to  them  as  his 
judgment  swayed  him;  but  when  I  developed  the  object  of 
the  whole  plan  of  alterations  he  was  in  ecstasies.     I  never 
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saw  him  so  excited,  several  times  exclaiming  that  he  was 
"enchanted"  with  the  plan,  and  observed  in  high  spirits 
•'What  a  fellow  you  are  I"  I  left  him  the  play  and  he 
promised  to  let  me  have  it  in  a  weekl  He  is  a  wonderful 
man. 

After  Richelieu  came  The  Sea-Captain,  which  called  forth  Thack- 
eray's bitter  attack  in  the  Yellowplush  Papers,  The  adverse  crit- 
icism of  this  play  by  Thackeray  and  others  caused  Bulwer  to 
recast  it,  and  he  subsequently  published  it  under  the  title  of 
The  Rightful  Heir, 

In  the  three  plays,  The  Duchess  de  la  Valliire^  The  Lady  of 
LyonSy  and  Richelieu,  Bulwer  attempted  to  reproduce  and  illus- 
trate perhaps  the  three  most  interesting  and  remarkable  periods 
in  French  history.  These  plays  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  dramatic  series.  After  this  Bulwer  made  a  new  departure  and 
produced  in  1840  a  comedy,  Money^  and  with  the  production  of 
this  play  his  "career  as  a  successful  dramatist  came  to  an  end." 
Writing  to  Bulwer  concerning  this  last-named  play,  Dickens 
says: — 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  comedy  received 
this  morning.  I  told  Macready  when  he  read  it  to  me  a 
few  weeks  since  that  1  could  not  call  to  mind  any  play 
since  The  Good-Natured  Man^  so  full  of  real,  distinct, 
genuine  character;  and  now  that  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  it,  I  am  only  the  more  strongly  confirmed  in  this 
honest  opinion. 

During  the  eleven  years  (1841-1852)  that  Bulwer  was  out  of 
Parliament  he  was  engaged  almost  entirely  in  his  literary 
pursuits,  except  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  recover  his  health, 
which  at  intervals  was  quite  precarious.  In  1842  he  produced 
his  most  romantic  and  imaginative  work — Zanoni^^XiA  six  years 
later  his  poem  King  Arthur,  These  two  productions  he  con- 
sidered his  masterpieces  in  prose  and  verse  respectively. 
During  the  interim  between  the  appearance  of  Zanoni  and  King 
Arthur  Bulwer  published  the  two  historical  romances,  The  Last 
of  the  Barons  and  Harold,  In  1849  he  began  to  work  a  new  vein, 
and  the  result  was  The  Caxtons  and  My  Novell  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  best  of  all  his  works.     Bulwer  was  a  good  German 
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scholar  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Schiller,  whom  he  ranked  even 
above  Goethe.  His  interest  in  Schiller  induced  him  to  under- 
take a  translation  of  Schiller's  Poems  and  Ballads^  completed 
in  1844.  About  a  year  afterward  Bulwer  wrote  a  long  poem  en- 
titled The  New  Timon^  which  he  published  anonymously  in  four 
parts.  It  was  in  this  poem  that  he  made  some  satiric  reference 
to  Tennyson,  dubbing  him  "school-miss  Alfred,"  as  follows:  — 

No  tawdry  grace  shall  womanize  my  pen ! 
Even  in  love-song  man  should  write  for  men! 
Not  mine,  not  mine  (O  Muse  forbid)  the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mock-bird*8  modish  tune, 
The  jingling  medley  of  purloin'd  conceits, 
Outbabying  WordsworUi,  and  outglittering  Keats, 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chime 
To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme  1 

This  attack  called  forth  a  satiric  rejoinder  from  Tennyson,  The 
New  Timon  and  the  Poets^  which  appeared  in  Punch  (February 
28,  1846),  but  which  the  author  would  never  allow  to  be  re- 
printed among  his  works.  Tennyson  himself  said  of  these  lines, 
*'They  were  too  bitter.  I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  have 
published  them.'* 

In  1848  Bulwer  had  a  dark  shadow  come  over  his  tragic  life 
in  the  death  of  his  only  daughter  Emily.  After  the  separation  be- 
tween the  father  and  mother  in  1836,  Emily  and  her  brother  Rob- 
ert had  hardly  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  home.  It  is  true 
that  Miss  Greene,  to  whom  the  children  were  entrusted,  did  what 
she  could  for  them,  but  their  lives  must  have  been  very  lonely 
and  unhappy  under  the  circumstances.  Emily  was  sent  to  school 
in  Germany  and  afterwards  in  England,  and  she  and  her  brother 
spent  only  their  holidays  with  their  father  at  Knebworth.  To 
add  to  the  burden  of  Bulwer's  grief  over  the  untimely  death  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bulwer  chose  this  sad  occasion  to  vent  her 
spleen  anew  upon  her  husband,  thus  reviving  the  miserable 
controversy  that  had  embittered  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate 
children  as  well  as  of  the  parents.  In  order  to  distract  his  mind 
from  his  private  sorrow,  Bulwer,  like  Cicero  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, addressed  himself  to  his  literary  labors  with  ab- 
sorbing interest,  working  arduously  at  those  most  mature  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius.  The  Caxtons  and  My  Navel.    Curiously 
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enough,  these  novels  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
that  must  have  hung  like  a  pall  over  their  author's  heart  at  the 
time  they  were  written. 

In  1852  Bulwer  was  returned  to  Parliament,  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  changed  his  politics.  He 
had  left  Parliament  a  Whig  in  1841 ;  he  returned  a  Tory  in  1852. 
There  were  probably  several  reasons  why  Bulwer  broke  with  the 
Whigs  with  whom  he  had  affiliated  before.  During  the  interim 
he  was  out  of  Parliament  he  had  inherited  his  mother's  property 
upon  her  death,  thus  becoming  the  owner  of  the  landed  estate 
Kneb worth.  But  what  was  a  far  more  compelling  motive  in 
his  political  conversion,  Bulwer  could  not  endure  the  narrow 
doctrinaire  principles  of  the  Cobdenites.  "The  whole  of  their 
political  creed  was,  in  fact,  summed  up  in  the  immortal  Sam 
Weller's  definition  of  free  competition  as  'Each  for  himself  and 
God  for  us  all,'  as  the  donkey  said  when  he  danced  among  the 
chickens. ' '  Now  these  doctrines, which  were  anathema  to  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  had  come  to  be  accepted  with  sanctity  by  the  entire 
Liberal  party — which  fact  "convinced  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  keep  company  with  such  a  party,"  and  therefore  he  broke 
with  it.  "After  all,"  he  once  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Disraeli,  "I  am  a  Protectionist."  It  was  Disraeli's  political 
opinions  that  afforded  Bulwer-Lytton  the  bridge  he  needed  to 
cross  over  from  the  Liberal  to  the  Conservative  party.  For 
being  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  to  the  Whig 
doctrine  of  Free-Trade  in  general,  and  sympathizing  with 
Disraeli  and  the  Protectionists  in  their  attacks  upon  Peel,  Bulwer 
felt  forced  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  that  confronted  him 
to  support  the  Tory  democracy  created  by  Disraeli  as  a  con- 
venient national  policy.  Bulwer-Lytton  therefore  returned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Conservative  and  represented  the  constituency 
of  Hertfordshire  in  that  capacity  from  1852  to  1866.  During 
this  long  term  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  various  political  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  Crimean  War,  the  Chinese  War,  and  other  important 
issues,  and  greatly  increased  his  parliamentary  reputation. 

In  1858  Bulwer-Lytton  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Derby's  Gqvernment  and  accepted. 
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He  held  this  office  in  the  Cabinet  only  one  year,  but  even  in  so 
brief  a  while  he  impressed  the  stamp  of  his  executive  ability 
upon  the  two  important  provinces  of  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  most  distinguishing  act  of  his  administration,  and  perhaps 
the  act  of  greatest  permanency,  was  the  incorporation  of  British 
Colombia  as  a  new  colony  on  the  North  American  continent. 
But  the  duties  of  this  cabinet  post  were  not  congenial  to  the 
professional  man  of  letters,  and  he  was  glad  to  surrender 
the  office  with  its  exacting  burdens  and  responsibilities  after 
his  one-year  tenure.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  it  merely 
as  an  incident  in  his  literary  career.  Probably  the  renewed 
attacks  of  his  wife,  Lady  Lytton,  were  also  a  factor  in  his 
determination  to  resign  the  office.  She  did  all  in  her  power 
to  embarrass  and  mortify  him  in  his  public  life.  She  even 
addressed  letters  to  her  husband,  "the  envelopes  of  which  were 
covered  with  scurrilous  and  obscene  inscriptions,  and  she  some- 
times dispatched  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  in  one  day,  all 
duplicates  and  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  clubs, 
to  town  and  country  addresses,  to  hotels— anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  seen  by  others."  She  went  so  far 
in  the  outburst  of  her  passionate  resentment  as  to  post  such 
scandalous  documents  to  all  his  prominent  friends — Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Dickens,  Forster,  Disraeli  and  others. 
In  this  domestic  crisis  Robert  Lytton  offered  his  services  as 
mediator  between  father  and  mother,  but  no  reconciliation  could 
be  effected;  and  so  Bulwer-Lytton  had  to  reap  his  harvest  of 
bitterness. 

"  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  defeated  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
political  life  of  England.  The  day  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Government,  when  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, Bulwer-Lytton  wrote  the  following  note  to  his  acting 
private  secretary.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff:— 

Downing  Street,  April  i,  1859.  Remember  my  words. 
From  this  day  dates  a  change  that  in  a  few  years  will  alter 
the  whole  face  of  England.  From  this  day  the  extreme 
Liberals  are  united;  the  great  towns  will  be  banded  for 
Democracy,  and  Democracy  in  England  is  as  sure  as  that 
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we  are  in  this  room.     Nothing  like  this  day  since  Charles 
I  did  much  the  same  as  we  are  doing. 

This  truly  spelt  the  termination  of  aristocratic  government, 
as  Bulwer-Lytton  foresaw  from  the  result  of  the  general  election 
of  1859.  Since  he  himself  belonged  essentially  to  an  aristocratic 
age,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  rise  of  democracy  with  its 
subsequent  triumphant  advance  marked  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  The  signs  of  the  times  pointed  with  unquestionable 
accuracy  to  Gladstone  as  the  coming  man  who  was  to  be  the 
peerless  leader  of  democracy.  Bulwer,  however,  did  not  retire 
from  public  life.  He  still  retained  his  seat  in  Parliament  and 
even  delivered  some  of  his  most  telling  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentar)'  reform.  But  he  was  not  in  full  accord  with 
the  underlying  principles  of  democratic  government.  Therefore 
it  was  only  a  few  years  till  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  through 
Lord  Derby's  influence,  and  in  1866  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     Says  his  biographer  in  this  connection : — 

At  the  time  when  he  accepted  the  peerage,  Bulwer- 
Lytton  hoped  that  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  secured  to  him 
without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  contested  election,  he 
would  be  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  his  party  by 
occasional  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  with  the 
object  of  rendering  himself  more  competent  for  such  a  task, 
he  consulted  a  celebrated  aurist  in  Paris  about  his  deafness. 

This  man  seems  to  have  helped  him  considerably 

Whether  it  was  that  this  improvement  in  his  hearing  was 
only  temporary,  and  that  his  deafness  proved  an  insuperable 
difficulty,  or  whether  he  failed  to  overcome  the  nervousness 
occasioned  by  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Lytton  never  spoke  in  that  assembly.  He 
prepared  speeches  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  but  none  of  them  was  ever  delivered,  and  his 
active  political  career  was  closed  in  1866. 

If  Bulwer-Lytton's  active  political  career  was  closed  when  he 
became  Lord  Lytton,  certainly  his  literary  activity  did  not 
cease.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  was  a  constant  reader. 
His  historical  novels  imposed  upon  him  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
search and  investigation.  He  always  occupied  his  leisure  hours 
(if  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  any)  in  some  course  of  serious 
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reading.  This  was  his  method  of  keeping  his  mind  supplied 
with  fresh  ideas,  or,  as  he  put  it,  of  "taking  in  coals."  "With 
the  great  classical  writers  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  for 
most  of  them  an  unstinted  admiration. "  But  he  was  not  content 
simply  to  spend  his  time  in  reading  during  his  declining  years 
after  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was  still  productive 
and  his  pen  was  never  idle. 

Already  before  his  retirement  from  Parliament  Bulwer-Lytton 
had  written  A  Strange  Story  lor  Dickens's  magazine  All  the  Year 
Round,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  a  flattering  reception. 
In  1866  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry — The  Lost  Tales  of 
Miletus — and  about  the  same  time  began  his  novel  Pausanias^ 
the  Spartan,  He  also  undertook  a  rhymed  comedy  on  the 
subject  of  Walpole^  but  this  did  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  his 
former  achievements  in  the  dramatic  line.  Still  he  persevered 
at  it  and  finished  it  at  Torquay,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  ill- 
health  in  the  winter  of  1868-69.  I"  this  same  year  he  published 
his  excellent  metrical  translation  of  Horace.  He  then  projected 
"a  fantastic  story  of  an  imaginary  race  living  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  with  a  very  highly  developed  crivilization."  This 
story  was  published  under  the  title  of  The  Coming Race^  in  1871. 
Pausanias  seems  to  have  hung  Are  in  composition  and  was  not 
published  till  after  its  author's  death.  The  same  is  true  of  two 
other  works— 7%^  Parisians  and  Kenelm  Chillingly.  But  the 
first  of  these  was  far  enough  advanced  in  composition  to  be 
printed  as  a  serial  in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine^  and  the  last  was 
left  in  manuscript  at  its  author's  death.  This  was  the  last  sheaf 
from  a  bountiful  harvest. 

In  his  latter  years  Lord  Lytton  was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
winters  at  Torquay  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  So  it  was  here 
that  he  died  January  18,  1873,  shortly  after  a  visit  from  his  son 
Robert.  In  recognition  of  the  prominent  place  Lord  Lytton 
had  occupied  in  the  public  life  of  his  generation,  he  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  is 
in  that  famous  British  Walhalla  that  he  now  sleeps  "after  life's 
fitful  fever." 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Bulwer-Lytton  occupied  so  prominent 
a  place  in  English  politics  and  letters  and  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  men  of  his  generation  in  these  two 
departments,  he  yet  led  a  very  lonely  life.  His  most  intimate 
literary  friend  was  John  Forster  and  his  best  political  friend  was 
Disraeli.  Though  he  lived  on  his  fine  estate  Knebworth,  he 
had  no  home  life  on  account  of  his  unhappy  marriage.  But  few 
men  have  ever  lived  a  more  laborious  or  strenuous  life  in  point 
of  mental  activity.  Moreover,  in  the  allotted  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  few  men  have  achieved  more  in  the  realm  of 
literature  and  politics  than  Bulwer-Lytton.  His  life  was  spent 
in  an  atmosphere  of  conflict  and  struggle.  He  was  assailed  in 
his  public  as  well  as  in  his  private  life  by  hostile  criticism.  He 
had  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  literary  as  well  as  of  political 
critics.  He  also  had  to  combat  constant  ill-health.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  he  worked  on  ''with  courage  and  persis- 
tency to  the  goal  of  his  ambition." 

Though  Bulwer-Lytton  is  a  distinguished  name  in  two  separate 
and  distinct  fields,  yet  it  is  as  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  as 
a  statesman  that  he  made  his  greatest  and  most  enduring  con- 
tribution to  English  civilization,  and  it  is  thus  that  his  name  will 
survive.  He  possessed  a  prolific  genius  and  a  facile  pen.  As 
might  be  expected  in  one  of  his  mental  equipment,  his  pro- 
ductions exhibit  some  rather  glaring  faults  of  style  which  the 
critics  were  quick  to  point  out  and  mark  for  attack.  For  this 
reason  he  has  perhaps  never  been  in  favor  with  the  critical  few 
who  are  looking  only  for  flaws.  But  he  has  never  lost  his 
popularity  with  the  general  reading  public.  His  novels  are 
known  in  almost  every  land  and  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  translated  into  various  tongues.  His  plays  stood  the  test 
of  the  stage  in  their  author's  lifetime  and  some  of  them  are 
even  to-day  presented  upon  the  boards  with  flattering  success. 
Such  is  Bulwer-Lytton's  record  of  achievement  in  English  lit- 
erature. 

Edwin  W.  Bowen. 

Ashland,  Virginia. 
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The  Foreign  Policy  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  1913-1917.  By  Edgar  E. 
Robinson  and  Victor  J.  West  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Pp.411.    $1.75. 

In  Part  I  (pp.  1-157),  beginning  with  the  first  administration 
of  President  Wilson,  this  book  discusses  first  the  foundations  of 
his  policy  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Great  War  and  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  following 
topics :  Principles  in  Practice,  Maintenance  of  Neutrality,  Freedom 
of  the  Seas,  Preparation  for  Defence,  Formulation  of  the  Issue, 
War  to  Insure  Peace,  Leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  "The 
paramount  problems,  the  fundamental  principles,  the  great  de- 
cisions— these  only  have  been  given  extended  treatment"  Part 
II  (pp.  161-175)  furnishes  a  chronological  list  of  "More  Im- 
portant Events  in  American  Foreign  Relations'*  from  March  11, 
I9I3»  to  August  27,  1917.  Part  III  (pp.  179-41 1)  presents 
in  convenient  form  the  more  important  addresses  and  public 
documents  of  President  Wilson  and  his  Secretaries  of  State  in 
announcing  and  carrying  forward  his  policy.  In  Part  I  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  these  documents  in  illustration  or  in  support 
of  statements. 

Step  by  step,  through  reference  to  each  of  the  President's 
public  utterances,  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  towards  Mexico,  Central 
America,  South  America,  and  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe 
is  traced,  and  is  shown  to  be,  with  few  and  justified  exceptions, 
thoroughly  consistent  As  analyzed  by  the  authors,  his  foreign 
policy  has  always  been  based  on  a  supreme  faith  in  democracy, 
justice  and  fair  dealing  between  nations,  on  a  belief  in  the  equal- 
ity of  nations  and  an  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the  political 
life  of  another  people  (as  seen  in  his  treatment  of  Mexico),  on 
the  conviction  that  arbitration  is  the  most  desirable  means  of 
composing  international  disagreements  and  that  war  should  not 
be  resorted  to  until  all  other  means  of  resolving  differences 
between  nations  have  been  exhausted.  And  "the  results  of  the 
Wilson  policy  themselves  justify  the  policy.  It  was  a  result  of 
that  policy  that  the  American  people  finally  saw  the  imperative 
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necessity  for  their  participation  in  the  Great  War.  It  was  a 
result  of  that  policy  that  the  war,  a  European  quarrel  originating 
obscurely  in  petty  dynastic  ambition,  in  greedy  economic  rivalry, 
and  in  base  national  hatred,  was  transformed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  a  world  conflict  with  the  united  forces 
of  democracy  and  international  peace  ranged  squarely  against 
autocracy  and  continued  world  struggle.  It  was  a  result  of  that 
policy  that  the  United  States, —  not  England,  not  France,  not 
even  new  Russia, — became  the  leader,  the  bearer  of  the  'great 
light  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations,'  in  the  magnificent  new 
venture  of  democracy  to  league  the  peoples  of  the  world  together 
to  serve  the  ends  of  peace  and  justice." 

The  treatment  is  scholarly,  clear,  interesting,  impartial.  Great 
events  affecting  the  future  history  of  the  world  have  followed  one 
another  with  such  bewildering  rapidity  that  it  has  been  difficult 
'  indeed  for  even  the  thoughtful,  conscientious  observer  to  judge 
adequately  the  various  acts  of  the  Wilson  administration  and 
to  see  them  all  as  ordered  parts  of  a  consistent  whole.  The 
authors  of  this  book  have  performed  a  real  service  in  presenting 
so  clear  and  compact  an  analysis  of  the  causes  leading  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  us  into  the  war.  As  a  trustworthy  guide  to  con- 
temporary history  and  politics  the  book  ought  to  secure  an 
immediate  place  in  the  colleges,  high  schools,  and  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  Certainly  no  one,  except  those  too 
bitterly  partisan  or  too  intellectually  small,  can  read  this  book 
without  a  keener  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  moral  character 
and  broad  statesmanship. 

The  Danish  West  Indies  Under  Company  Rule  (1671-1754).  By 
Waldemar  Westergaard.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 7. 
Pp.  xxiv-359.    $2.50. 

This  volume  appeals  to  two  interests.  One  is  purely  scholarly, 
in  that  it  outlines  with  a  wealth  of  detail  a  phase  of  European 
colonial  policy  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  other  interest  is  that  of 
patriotic  inquisitiveness;  for  the  Danish  West  Indies  have 
recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Westergaard  treats  at  length  the  various  problems  of 
Danish  colonization,  international  politics,  colonial  government, 
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economic  development,  and  intercolonial  relations.  Faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  careful  investigator  he  refrains  from  comparisons 
and  generalizations.  However,  some  unprinted  conclusions  must 
unconsciously  rise  to  the  mind  of  every  careful  reader.  One  of 
these  is  that  Denmark  was  never  a  colonizing  power,  for  a 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  not  Danish  but  Dutch.  As  in  the 
early  English  experiments,  the  method  of  colonization  was  a 
chartered  company,  the  Danish  West  India  Company,  after  1697 
the  Danish  West  India  and  Guinea  Company.  The  corporation 
engaged  in  both  commercial  and  planting  operations.  Its  policy 
was  rigidly  monopolistic,  placing  discriminatory  taxes  and  duties 
on  the  private  planter.  Economic  prosperity  was  incidental,  the 
only  period  of  marked  profit  being  that  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  when  Danish  neutrality  enabled  the  planters  to  amass 
wealth  by  trade  with  the  privateers  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  similarities  to  English 
experience,  notably  the  difficulty  in  securing  governors  of  ability 
and  integrity  and  the  demand  of  the  planters  for  participation  in 
the  government.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Crown  as- 
sumed direct  control  of  the  islands  in  1754. 

Economic  development  was  also  conditioned  by  the  labor 
problem.  Efforts  at  utilizing  white  labor  failed,  and  resort  was 
had  to  negro  slavery.  Dr.  Westergaard  devotes  two  chapters  to 
the  slave  trade  and  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  The 
principal  industry,  the  production  of  sugar  and  its  problems,  is 
also  well  described.  An  interesting  incident  of  economic  policy 
was  the  experiment  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Prussia,  who  leased 
a  plantation  in  St.  Thomas  and  also  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  wide  use  of 
manuscript  material.  The  archives  of  the  Danish  West  India 
Company  have  been  freely  exploited,  also  manuscripts  in  the 
Panish  State  Archives,  the  Royal  Library  and  municipal  ar- 
chives at  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bancroft  Collection 
of  the  University  of  California.  An  extensive  appendix  includes 
lists  of  governors  and  stockholders,  charters,  reporters,  and  in- 
ventories of  slaves  and  agricultural  products.  The  volume  is 
the  first  of  three  on  the  history  of  the  islands  from  1671  to  the 
present  time;  however,  a  supplementary  chapter  is  added  on  the 
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period  from  1754  to  1917.  Professor  Morse  Stephens  contributes 
an  introduction,  the  volume  being  also  a  doctoral  dissertation 
accepted  by  the  University  of  California.  On  the  whole,  Dr. 
Westergaard's  work  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  meagre 
historical  literature  of  the  West  Indies.  Wm.  K.  Boyd. 

Shakesperean  Playhouses.  A  History  of  English  Theatres  from  the 
Beginning  to  the  Restoration.  By  Josiah  Quincy  Adams.  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $3.50  postpaid. 

Although  valuable  studies  of  the  methods  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  have  been  published  and 
though  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  conditions  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  this  book  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  connected 
history  of  the  playhouses  themselves  since  Ordish's  Early 
London  Theatres  in  the  Fields^  1894.  Excellent  as  his  book  is, 
Ordish  covered  only  a  part  of  the  field  and  discussed  only  six 
playhouses.  The  present  volume,  after  preliminary  chapters  on 
"The  Inn-yards"  and  ''The  Hostility  of  the  City,"  takes  up 
The  Theatre,  The  Curtain,  The  First  Blackfriars,  St.  Paul's,  The 
Bankside  and  the  Beargarden,  Newington  Butts,  The  Rose,  The 
Swan,  The  Second  Blackfriars,  The  Globe,  The  Fortune,  The 
Red  Bull,  Whitefriars,  The  Hope,  Rosseter's  Blackfriars  (or 
Porter's  Hall),  The  Phoenix  or  Cockpit  or  Drury  Lane,  Salisbury 
Court,  The  Cockpit-in-Court  (or  Theatre  Royal  at  Whitehall), 
devoting  a  chapter  to  each  one.  The  final  chapter  deals  with 
Miscellaneous  Playhouses.  As  one  reads  the  accounts  of  these 
various  theatres  one  cannot  withhold  his  admiration  for  the  faith, 
courage,  persistence,  and  energy  of  such  men  as  the  Burbages, 
Henslowe,  Alleyn,  Phillips,  and  Shakespeare  himself,  who  in 
the  face  of  discouragement  and  violent  opposition,  constructed 
their  playhouses,  perfected  their  organizations,  and  made  possible 
the  presentation  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  other 
great  playwrights  of  the  day.  Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the 
hostility  of  the  city  authorities  and  of  the  neighboring  property 
holders,  with  their  buildings  frequently  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
various  theatrical  companies  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  with 
its  carefully  planned  organization  of  an  interlocking  directorate 
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of  "housekeepers"  and  actors.  "The  superiority  of  the  Globe 
Company  over  all  the  others  was  acknowledged  in  the  days  of 
James  and  Charles,  and  to*day  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early  drama." 

"The  book  is  throughout  the  result  of  a  firsthand  examination 
of  original  sources,"  says  Professor  Adams,  "and  represents  an 
independent  interpretation  of  historical  evidence."  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  plans  and  cuts  from  old  maps  and  old 
manuscripts  which  make  clear  in  every  case  the  exact  situation 
of  the  particular  playhouse  under  discussion.  Involving  as  it 
does  such  a  mass  of  detail,  the  book  is  remarkably  clear  in  its 
arrangement  and  method  of  presentation  and  refreshingly  free 
from  dogmatism,  pedantry,  and  the  wearisome  accumulation  of 
statistics. 

The  National  Budget  System.    By  Charles  Wallace  Collins.    New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  the  budget  system  is, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  the  author  sets  forth  in  review  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  budget  systems  in  the  leading  states  of  the 
world.  Next  in  order  he  discusses  the  proposed  application  of 
the  system  to  the  United  States  Government  and  the  adjustments, 
short  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  necessary  to  its  adoption 
in  our  country.  The  book  is  written  for  the  general  reader. 
The  descriptions  of  the  plan  and  workings  of  the  budget  systems 
in  foreign  states  are  excellently  done,  as  are  also  the  detailed 
accounts  of  the  preparation  and  ratification  of  financial  measures 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  Government  the 
spending  of  the  money  voted  by  Congress  and  the  auditing  of 
the  accounts  are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
in  these  respects  our  system  is  unique.  The  author  proposes 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare  and  present 
to  Congress  an  itemized  programme  of  necessary  expenditures 
for  the  following  year,  and  that  this  programme  shall  be  ratified 
by  Congress  without  the  privilege  of  amendment  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  proposed.  His  proposal  does  not  seek  to  change  the 
principle  of  presidential  responsibility  and  control,  but  suggests 
that  some  independent  means  of  audit  should  be  provided.     A 
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large  part  of  this  proposed  scheme  could  be  accomplished,  the 
author  thinks,  by  drying  up  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
so  that  it  would  be  functionless,  and  by  allowing  the  powers  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Presidential  Budget  to  devolve  on 
the  House  Committee  of  the  Whole.  To  the  reviewer  it  seems 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  budgetary 
system  would  have  little  to  commend  it,  except  that  it  would 
make  easy  the  work  of  both  the  President  and  Congress.  Under 
such  a  plan  Congress  could  hardly  do  anything  except  give  its  ap- 
proval of  anything  the  President  might  propose  to  it.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  revolution  by  force.        H.  H.  S.  Aimes. 


Official  Letter  Books  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  1801-1816.  Edited  by 
Dunbar  Rowland.  Six  volumes.  Printed  for  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Mississippi.    1917. 

These  six  volumes,  averaging  some  four  hundred  pages  each, 
contain  the  letters,  messages,  proclamations,  and  other  state 
papers  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  was  commissioned  governor 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1801  by  President  Jefferson,  and 
two  years  later  made  governor-general  and  intendant  of  the 
Province  of  Louisiana.  Besides  Governor  Claiborne's  corre- 
spondence and  papers,  the  collection  includes  a  great  many 
valuable  letters,  reports,  and  other  papers  from  his  correspon- 
dence, pertaining  not  only  to  the  administration  of  the  great 
territory  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  to  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  its  inhabitants  as  well.  Dr.  Rowland,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  director  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  edited  these  volumes,  added  many  footnotes  by  way  of 
explanation,  and  attached  a  good  index  to  the  last  volume.  The 
only  complaint  we  have  to  make  is  that  Dr.  Rowland  has  not 
written  an  introduction  to  these  volumes,  pointing  out  what  was 
most  valuable  and  most  significant  in  this  mass  of  material.  No 
one  is  better  qualified  to  do  this  than  himself.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  all  students  will  agree  with  Dr.  Rowland 
when  he  says  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  in  American  history.     It  was  an  event  which 
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"takes  rank  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution."  S.  L.  Ware. 


The  Life  op  Abraham  Lincoln,  Drawn  From  Original  Sources 
(etc.,  etc.).  New  Edition,  with  New  Matter,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Two 
volumes.     New  York:   The  Mactnillan  Company.      191 7.     Pp.  xzxii, 

426+475. 

This  new  edition  is  simply  a  reprint  of  MissTarbell's  Life  of 
Lincoln  which  appeared  some  seventeen  years  ago;  but  it  is  a 
reprint  plus  an  admirable  new  preface.  In  this  introductory 
chapter— for  such  it  is— Miss  Tarbell  tells  us  that  the  stream  of 
new  material  on  Lincoln,  which  has  been  flowing  to  the  public 
since  the  first  publication  of  her  book,  "leaves  us  the  Lincoln  we 
had  at  the  beginning."  "We  know  him  better,"  she  says,  and 
she  admits  that  "the  indictments  brought  against  Lincoln  for 
inefficient  administration,  for  interfering  with  the  army,  for  going 
beyond  strict  executive  powers,  have  backing."  But,  she  adds, 
"it  is  curious,  how  little  these  things  affect  our  judgment  of  him. 
They  leave  him  where  he  has  long  been  in  the  popular  mind." 
Miss  Tarbell's  new  "preface"  has  little  to  do  with  authorities, 
but  is  a  masterly  character-sketch  of  Lincoln  in  the  light  of 
recent  documents.  S.  L.  Ware. 


East  By  West.     Essays  in  Transportation.    By  A.  J.  Morrison. 
Boston :  Sherman,  French  and  Company.    1917.    Pp.177.    I1.25. 

Here  are  a  series  of  breezy  little  essays  written  about  that 
part  of  mankind  engaged  through  the  ages  in  manufacturing  and 
transportation,  and  trading  and  trafficking.  The  author  begins 
with  the  merchants  of  the  Babylonian  East  and  winds  up  with 
the  building  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  by  the  Germans.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison is  hardly  the  scholar  in  his  chosen  field,  still  less  is  he  the 
specialist.  But  he  is  the  cultured  man  of  wide  reading  who  has 
skimmed  an  interesting  bit  of  information  for  us  here,  another 
bit  there,  and  who  knows  how  to  dish  it  all  up  for  the  general 
reader  in  an  attractive  and  often  suggestive  and  striking  man- 
ner. S.  L.  Ware. 
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Lu^E  OP  Robert  £.  Lee  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  J.  G.  de  Roulhac 
Hamilton  and  Mary  Thompson  Hamilton.  New  York  and  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifl^in  Company.    $1.25  net. 

'•This  book  is  written  with  the  hope  that  through  it  the  life 
and  character  of  Lee  may  become  more  real  to  the  generations 
of  young  Americans  now  growing  up.  His  was  a  life  worthy  of 
study  to  all  young  people,  particularly  those  who  are  Americans. " 
With  no  attempt  to  exalt  Lee  unduly,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
general,  with  no  tendency  to  belittle  his  opponents,  the  story  of 
his  life  and  achievements  is  told  accurately,  sympathetically, 
impartially.  In  this  present  critical  period  of  American  history, 
such  a  study  as  this, — simple,  straightforward,  sincere  in  its 
characterization  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  patriots, — is 
timely  and  helpful.  Both  in  school  and  college  it  should  do 
much  toward  developing  and  strengthening  among  our  young 
people  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  free  from  sectionalism  or 
jingoism  and  based  not  on  power  but  on  righteousness,  justice, 
humanity. 

Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses.  A  Guide  to  Good  Diction.  By 
Robert  Palfrey  Utter.    New  Yoric :  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.25  net 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  part  (15  pages) 
being  devoted  to  a  statement  of  Guiding  Principles  in  the  Use 
of  Words ;  the  second  (225  pages)  containing  an  alphabetical  list 
of  words  and  expressions  to  which  one  may  refer  as  to  a  diction- 
ary; and  the  third  (27  pages)  furnishing  a  Glossary  of  Gram- 
matical and  Other  Terms  Used.  The  author  ''explains  the 
meaning  and  use  of  a  thousand  or  more  every-day  words  and 
expressions  which  are  frequently  misused  or  misunderstood." 
He  seeks  to  ''give  exactly  the  information  most  wanted,  and  to 
present  it  in  compact,  accessible  form,  without  pedantry,  for- 
mality, or  technicality."  In  preparing  the  book  he  has  been 
"guided  by  the  belief  that  the  ways  of  our  speech  are  formed  by 
the  users  of  it ;  that  grammarians  and  dictionary-makers  are  not 
kings  in  the  realm,  but  merely  recording  secretaries."  In  spite 
of  such  an  explicit  and  fearless  declaration  of  independence,  the 
author  at  times  exhibits  a  dogmatism  which  shows  either  that 
his  field  of  observation  has  not  been  wide  enough  or  that  he  is 
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still  bound  by  traditional  rules  of  grammar;  as  when  (in  spite  of 
the  Oxford  Dictionary)  he  condemns  unreservedly  the  con- 
struction "everybody"  with  a  following  plural  pronominal 
adjective,  and  declares  that  ^^dove  is  fast  becoming  obselete  as 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  dive^''  as  if  dove  were  the  original 
form  of  which  dived  is  now  being  substituted,  instead  of  the  re- 
verse. Sometimes  his  point  of  view  is  not  quite  plain,  as  when 
he  says  ^^ anybody s  else''  is  correct,  but  modern  usage  prefers 
^^ anybody  else's''  Why  ?  the  reader  naturally  asks.  Again,  "both 
loud^xid  loudly  are  used  as  adverbs;  as  'The  rites  of  war  speak 
loudly  for  him,'  and  'where  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long.'  " 
What  is  the  principle  to  guide  the  inexperienced  reader  here  ? 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  fair  in  spirit  and  accurate 
in  statement  and  as  a  reference  book  in  school  or  college  should 
do  much  to  counteract  careless  errors  in  speaking  and  writing. 


Voyages  on  the  Yukon  and  Its  Tributaries.  A  Narrative  of  Summer 
Travel  in  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  By  Hudson  Stuck,  Archdeacon  of 
Alaska.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    I4.50  net. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  his  book  is  "a  sober 
attempt  to  describe  the  country  and  its  people,  without  any 
ulterior  ends  whatever,"  and  that,  though  quite  complete  in 
itself,  it  is  intended  as  a  supplement  and  complement  to  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  with  a  Dog-Sled,  The  sobriety  of  purpose  is 
evident  throughout  the  book,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written 
reveals  the  many-sided  personality  of  the  consecrated  Apostle  to 
the  Eskimos:  his  jealous  love  for  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
labored  faithfully  for  so  many  years,  his  vision  of  the  future  of 
this  great  undeveloped  country  of  Alaska,  and  his  righteous 
indignation  at  the  slightest  thought  of  any  unjust  exploitation 
of  its  resources  and  its  people.  As  he  carries  us  with  him  on 
his  journey  of  twenty-two  hundred  miles  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon  to  its  mouth  and  then  takes  us  off  into  extensive  side- 
trips  on  its  tributaries,  pouring  forth  a  poetical  rhapsody  on  a 
thunderstorm,  sketching  the  history  of  every  settlement,  giving 
spicy  anecdotes  of  early  settlers,  discussing  the  etymology  of 
place-names,   calling  attention  to  geological  formations,  with 
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occasional  digressions  on  spelling  refomiy  the  social  life  of  New 
York  City,  or  the  novels  of  Jack  London,  exhibiting  brilliant 
powers  of  narration  and  description,  accurate  observation,  un- 
expected flashes  of  humor  or  of  ironical  comment,  and  broad 
human  interest,  he  proves  himself  one  of  the  most  delightful 
guides  one  could  possibly  find.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  in  his 
Preface,  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Archdeacon  after 
all  has  unconsciously  suggested  certain  ends  which,  as  a  noble, 
highminded  missionary  and  a  patriotic  American,  he  desires  to 
serve:  namely,  the  awakening  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  splendid  possibilities  that  lie  as  yet  concealed  in  these 
arctic  wildernesses,  to  a  deeper,  more  vital  interest  in  the  Eski- 
mos of  these  regions,  and  to  the  imperative  need  of  establishing 
a  stable  government  to  insure  justice  and  liberty  and  the  best 
possible  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  mortifying  to  consider  that 
not  until  1898,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Klondike,  did  the 
U.  S.  Government  take  any  active  interest  in  Alaska,  and  then 
introduced  the  reindeer  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Eskimos,  but  for 
the  white  people  who  had  gone  there  to  seek  gold.  The  work 
being  done  by  Archdeacon  Stuck  and  his  devoted  followers  goes 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  church.  It  is  heroic,  statesman- 
like, practical,  constructive,  and  it  is  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  civilization  that  will  not  debauch  but  uplift  the  natives  of  these 
frozen  regions  and  make  them  worthy  citizens  of  our  great  Re- 
public. Written  by  a  man  with  a  poetic  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  with  an  historic  imagination,  with  a  fine  enthusiam  for 
the  land  and  its  people,  with  a  gift  of  language,  this  book  takes 
rank  among  the  very  best  books  of  travel  in  any  country. 

Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Brazil.  How  and  Why  Tales  from  Brazilian  Folk- 
Lore.  By  Elsie  Spicer  Eells.  With  illustrations  by  Helen  M.  Barton. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.35  net 

It  seems  that  even  with  present-day  children  no  other  collection 
of  stories  can  exactly  take  the  place  of  Grimm's  Tales.  Broadly 
comic,  without  being  coarse  or  salacious  (as  the  French  fables 
not  infrequently  are),  grotesque,  yet  often  delicate,  fanciful,  and 
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beautiful,  characterized  by  a  keen  sense  of  retributive  justice 
which  metes  out  in  the  end  swiftly  and  sternly  reward  and 
punishment,  these  stories  reflect  the  child  spirit  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  They  transport  us  into  another  world  dominated  by 
fairies  and  elves  and  witches  and  giants,  and  though  goodness 
and  innocence  are  often  forced  to  suffer,  all  is  righted  at  the 
close.  To  a  sophisticated  age  like  our  own  such  justice  may 
seem  too  mechanical,  too  unreal,  even  harmful  in  its  ethical  im- 
plications, and  yet  it  is  thoroughly  satisfying  to  the  child's  mind. 
Indeed,  primitive  justice  is  content  with  no  half  measures,  so 
that  one  often  finds  in  these  German  folk-tales  a  barbaric  spirit 
that  has  been  softened  or  modified  by  later  editors.  Modem 
squeamishness,  for  example,  does  not  permit  our  children  to  read 
how  Little  Red  Ridinghood  was  eaten  by  the  wolf,  but  rescues 
her  through  accident  or  through  the  lucky  arrival  of  the  wood- 
cutter. And  the  wicked  sisters  in  Ashputtel,  or  Cinderella, 
escape  the  punishment  which  they  so  richly  deserved  and  which 
in  the  original  story  was  visited  on  them  by  the  doves  that  flew 
down  and  pecked  out  their  eyes.  Mr.  Rhead,  who  in  his  illus- 
trations has  interpreted  these  stories  with  such  knowledge  and 
artistic  skill,  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  retained  the 
original  titles  of  the  stories :  among  these.  Red  Ridinghood,  in- 
stead of  Little  Redcap;  Ashputtel,  instead  of  Cinderella.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  in  the  foregoing  stories  keep  the  original 
versions.  In  the  Tale  of  the  Twelve  Brothers  the  wicked  old 
mother-in-law  meets  her  death  in  a  vat  of  boiling  oil  in  which 
there  were  poisonous  snakes.  This  horrid  fate  Mr.  Rhead  has 
retained.  With  all  our  modem  humanitarianism, — which  in 
some  instances  spares  even  the  wolf  in  Red  Ridinghood  and 
tames  him  for  a  pet,— the  mother-in-law  has  not  yet  come  in  for 
charitable  treatment.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rhead  has  made  Grimm 
over  again  and  his  edition,  one  may  venture  to  predict,  will  de- 
light both  children  and  grownups  for  many  a  generation. 

Collected  by  the  wife  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Bahia,  the  Brazilian  Tales  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student 
of  comparative  folk-lore.  "Why  the  Bananas  Belong  to  the 
Monkey"  is  a  version  of  the  world-wide  tar-baby  story,  with  a 
wax  image  instead  of  the  black,  sticky  figure  that  frightened  and 
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angered  Brer  Rabbit,  and  the  monkey's  escape  is  more  poetic, 
through  an  appeal  to  the  sun,  who  melts  the  wax.  "How  Monkey 
Got  a  Drink"  is  the  same  tale  as  that  of  ''Brother  Rabbit's  As- 
tonishing Prank"  in  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  "How  the  Hen 
Got  Her  Speckles"  offers  an  interesting  analogue  to  Uncle 
Remus's  tale  of  "Teenchy-Tiny  Duck"  and  to  the  French  story 
of  "Drakesbill  and  his  Friends."  And  Uncle  Remus's  story  of 
how  Brer  Rabbit  secured  Brer  Fox  for  his  riding  horse  is  paral- 
leled in  fantastic  form  by  the  tale  of  how  the  toad  mounts  on  the 
lamb,  guides  it  with  a  piece  of  grass  for  a  bridle,  and  urges  it  on 
with  a  stick ;  so  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  lamb  has  been  a 
wonderfully  meek  creature.  As  a  general  rule  these  animal  tales, 
which  seem  to  have  circled  the  globe,  differ  from  the  fairy  tales 
of  Grimm  in  being  based  on  some  trick  or  practical  joke.  But 
this  collection  of  South  American  tales  contains  other  more  dis- 
tinctively Brazilian  stories,  all  told  with  simplicity  and  spirit. 
The  illustrations  are  attractive,  the  typography  is  excellent,  and 
the  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  and 
public  libraries. 


The  Book  of  Free  Men.    By  Julius  F.  Seebach.    New  York :  George  H. 
Doran  Company.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  virtually  a  history  of  the  use  and  influence  of  the 
Bible  in  Christian  lands.  Though  the  author  does  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  critical  biblical  problems,  he  is  evidently  in  touch 
with  the  results  of  modem  scholarship.  His  aim,  however,  is 
rather  to  present  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  present 
religious  interest  and  claims.  He  also  stresses  it  as  "a  charter 
of  liberty,"  "a  book  of  freedom,"  and  "the  foundation  of  the 
best  in  democratic  government. "  It  is  written  from  the  Protest- 
ant point  of  view  and  controverts  the  Roman  Catholic  limitations 
placed  upon  the  Bible's  authority  and  use.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  chapters  on  "The  Book  Forbidden,"  "The  Book  in 
Protestant  America,"  "Catholic  and  Protestant  Views  of  the 
Book,"  and  "The  Book  of  Liberty."  The  author's  style  is  clear 
and  entertaining.  He  abounds  in  quotations.  A  brief  bibli- 
ography is  appended.  J.  B.  T. 
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Christmas  Night  in  the  Quarters.  By  Irwin  Russell.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  a  Historical  Sketch  by  Maurice 
Garland  Fulton.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company.    $3.50  net. 

"I  do  not  know  where  could  be  found  to-day  a  happier  or  more 
perfect  representation  of  negro  character,"  says  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  in  the  introduction  to  this  book.  Extravagant  as  this 
praise  is,  the  critical  reader  feels  that  within  .the  limits  covered 
by  the  few  poems  in  this  collection  it  is  true.  The  sale  of  Pot- 
liquor,  for  example,  the  'coon  dog  that  can  "smell  a  'coon  fur 
half-a-mile,"  Uncle  Nick's  exposition  of  "de  I'arnin'  what  a 
fisherman  sh'u'd  know,"  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  mule  that  "was 
sp'iled  in  raisin',"  besides  the  well-known  "Christmas  Night  in 
the  Quarters," — all  these  sketches  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
later  writers  in  Negro  dialect.  From  the  sketch  of  Russell's  life 
given  by  Professor  Fulton,  it  appears,  too,  that  Russell  was  well 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  that  he  appreciated  fully  the  rich- 
ness of  the  vein  he  had  opened,  and  that  he  had  looked  forward 
to  producing  some  larger  work  of  more  permanent  value,  a  novel 
or  a  play,  dealing  with  Negro  character  and  Negro  life.  "Negro 
lovers,  Negro  preachers,  Negro  'literary  and  malevolent'  'sieties,' 
Negro  saints  and  Negro  sinners, — think  of  what  mines  of  humor 
and  pathos,  plot  and  character,  sense  and  nonsense,  are  here 
awaiting  development,"  he  wrote  in  1877,  only  two  years  before 
his  death.  He  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  beginning  to  make  writing  a  serious  occupation. 
"Had  he  been  spared  to  letters,"  wrote  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
"all  the  rest  of  us  would  have  taken  back  seats  so  far  as  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  the  South  is  concerned."  Thus  this  is  more 
than  a  mere  Christmas  gift-book.  It  is  a  handsome  edition  of 
dialect  verse  that  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  worthy  memorial 
of  one  of  the  "South's  sad  singers." 

The  Contemporary  Short  Story.  By  Harry  T.  Baker.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

As  the  title-page  suggests,  this  is  a  practical  manual  for  those 
who  wish  to  write  short  stories.  In  his  opening  chapter  the 
author  defines  the  type  of  originality  needed  for  success  as  "a 
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new  'twist'  given  to  material  which,  in  all  other  respects,  may 
be  essentially  old. "  He  then  proceeds  to  note  the  common  faults 
of  the  weakly  constructed  modem  short  story,  such  as  its  uncon- 
vincing character,  lack  of  inventiveness,  dullness,  lack  of 
thorough  acquaintance  with  material,  sensationalism,  question- 
able material,  weakness  in  dialogue,  unsound  character  portrayal^ 
and  lack  of  artistic  structure.  The  claims  of  character  over  plot 
are  duly  emphasized,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  style,  "fame's 
great  antiseptic,"  is  properly  enforced.  A  very  useful  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  leading  contemporary  magazines  and  the  varying  points  of 
view  of  their  editorial  staffs.  The  author  has  also  added  to  the 
practical  service  of  his  work  by  attaching  to  each  chapter  sug- 
gestive exercises  for  the  study  of  the  contemporary  short  story. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  admirably  fulfills  its  purpose, — "to  teach 
promising  young  authors,  whether  in  or  out  of  college,  how  to 
write  stories  that  shall  be  marketable  as  well  as  artistic." 

R.  C.  Beale. 

A  Country  Child.  By  Grant  Showerman.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    I1.75  net. 

Instead  of  being  a  continuation  of  A  Country  Chronicle^  this 
volume  serves  as  an  introduction  to  it  and  begins  the  story  with 
the  earliest  recollections  of  the  narrator,  when  he  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  going  alone  as  far  as  the  basement  door.  It  is 
a  detailed,  realistic  narrative  of  happenings  in  a  small  boy's  life, 
told  with  humor,  sympathy,  and  verisimilitude.  The  pen-and^ 
ink  drawings  by  George  Wright  are  particularly  attractive. 

Immortalfty  and  the  Future  :  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Life.  By  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.Phil.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New 
Collie,  £dinbun2:h ;  author  of  *'  Life  on  God's  Plan.**  London  and  New 
York :  Hodder and  Stoughton.    Second  Edition.    1917.    Pp.248.    I1.50. 

Though  of  Greek  origin  the  barbarous-sounding  word,  escha- 
tology,  is  the  name  of  the  branch  of  theology  that  deals  with  the 
'Mast  things," — the  future  life,  the  judgment,  the  coming  of 
the  Christ,  and  so  on.  In  this  well-wrought  book.  Professor 
Mackintosh  gives  us  perhaps  the  best  recent  compendium  in 
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English.  Just  now  when  death  is  reaping  such  an  abundant 
harvest  and  the  end  of  the  hideous  process  not  yet  in  sight,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  topics  of  this  book,  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  guide  sane  and  sympathetic.  In  view  of  a 
recent  renascence  of  the  cult  of  the  "limited  God,"  it  is  right 
timely  to  have  our  author  say  this:  "Modern  religion  is  in  peril 
of  drifting  from  Jesus*  real  thought  of  God,  of  keeping  His  reve- 
lation of  boundless  grace,  but  dropping  out  His  faith  in  almighty 
power"  (p.  177). 

Another  sentence,  though  but  a  little  one,  is  an  inspiring  text 
for  those  who  are  battling  for  the  supremacy  of  righteousness: 
"Religion  is  hope,  and  all  substantial  hope  is  religion"  (p.  35). 
And,  again,  this  thought  is  greatly  worth  while:  "As  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  show,  this  thought,  that  all  is  moving  up 
to  the  one  great  decision,  imparts  to  what  we  do  here  the  force 
and  greatness  of  an  eternal  meaning"  (p.  191).  None  of  us  can 
do  better,  while  we  are  "doing  our  bit,"  than  with  our  author  to 
correlate  these  two  texts:  (i)  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom."  (2)  "When 
ye  shall  have  done  all  the  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  [mere]  servants."  T.  P.  B. 

The  Survival  of  Jesus  :  A  Priest's  Study  in  Divine  Telepathy.  By 
John  Huntley  Skrine,  D.D.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
1 91 7.    Pp.  326.    $2.00. 

"If  there  is  a  telepathy  for  mind  and  will,  how  will  there  not 
be  a  telepathy  for  the  soul?  If  a  thought  of  mine,  grave  or 
trivial,  concerning  the  things  of  this  life  makes  a  friend  or  a 
stranger  think  the  same ;  if  a  purpose  of  his  sets  me  on  to  further 
it;  then  as  surely  if  one  of  us  has  seen  a  vision  of  the  holier 
realities  or  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  a  beneficence  or  a  venture 
of  faith,  the  other's  eyes  may  be  opened  to  the  vision  or  his 
hand  prompted  to  the  deed.  This  has  but  to  be  said  to  be  ac- 
cepted; whoever  admits  the  transference  of  mundane  thought 
and  action,  concedes  a  transference  of  faith,  which  is  but  the 
exercise  of  the  same  thought  and  will  upon  the  same  objects, 
but  in  relation  to  a  wider  and  more  enduring  interest.  He  will 
be  ready  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  oould  convey  life  to  the 
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men  and  women  who  companied  with  him  by  a  faith-transference, 
or  a  telepathy  of  spirit"  (pp.  92  f.).    "The  principle  of  grace  in 

church  is  what  telepathy  is  in  nature That  principle  is 

that,  though  in  the  ultimate  fact  a  soul  receives  its  life  by  a 
direct  immediate  communication  from  Christ  in  God,  it  receives 
life  proximately  by  a  communication  of  it  from  Christ  through 
the  human  brotherhood.  This  transmission  of  life  to  each  in- 
dividual Christian  is  affected  by  an  act  and  condition  of  se//- 
interchange  at  once  of  Church  with  individual^  and  of  Christ  with 
both.  It  is  a  triune  communion  in  which  the  three  terms  inter- 
penetrate" (pp.  225). 

Although  Dr.  Skrine's  book  is  far  from  being  thoroughgoing 
and  scientific,  it  marks  a  distinctive  effort  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
known  Christian  mystic  to  rationalize  his  faith  and  at  the  same 
time  deepen  his  devotion.  He  explains  the  resurrection  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  spiritual  telepathy,  following  Keim's  hint 
given  many  years  ago,  of  a  "telegram  from  heaven."  Such  an 
hypothesis  is  surely  better  than  unthinking  credulity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  naturalistic  skepticism,  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  author's  spirituality,  fervor,  and  loving  kindness  shine  through 
his  pages.  The  book  would  be  better  if  it  had  not  attempted  to 
weave  together  high  spiritual  aspirations  and  hypotheses  with  a 
commonplace  novelette.  T.  P.  Bailey. 

Mental  Adjustments.     By  Frederic  Lyman  Wells.     New  York:    D. 
Appleton  and  Company.    1917.    Pp.  xiii  +  331 . 

This  attempt  to  adjust  the  "correspondence  with  environment" 
concept  to  recent  developments  in  psychology  must  be  forgiven 
many  things,  because,  as  the  editor  of  the  Conduct  of  Mind 
Series,  Professor  Jastrow,  puts  it,  Dr.  Wells  **as  a  pioneer  .  .  . 
blazes  his  trail."  Indeed,  the  book  is  but  a  trail,  often  trailing 
off  into  tangled  scrub.  The  last  chapter,  on  Balancing  Factors, 
is  suggestive  inasmuch  as  it  hints  at  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ing a  science  of  character. 

The  present  writer  has  knowledge  of  a  case  which  verifies  the 
author's  guess  on  page  103:  "It  might  seem  far-fetched,  but  it 
would  be  only  using  a  symbol  perfectly  current  in  normal  speech, 
to  dream  of  a  person  eating  bits  of  cloth,  who  in  waking  life 
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shows  great  talkativeness.  In  dream  symbolisms,  as  in  others, 
'reasonableness'  of  the  associative  connection  is  quite  su- 
perfluous." T.  P.  B. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Chronologically  arranged. 
By  Harlan  Creelman.  With  a  foreword  by  Frank  Knight  Sanders.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  distinction  from  other  books  on  the  Old  Testament,  this 
book  "discusses  and  classifies  the  Old  Testament  Literature 
from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  chronology,"  and  aims  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, chronologically  arranged.  Through  such  an  arrangement 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  get  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
growth  of  ethical  snd  religious  ideas  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
also  to  appreciate  the  historical  setting  of  each  book.  Professor 
Creelman's  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  classes 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  History  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
theological  seminaries;  as  a  vade  mecum  for  busy  ministers; 
and  as  a  guide  for  thoughtful  readers  in  the  home,  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scholarly  re- 
search. As  Professor  Sanders  says  in  his  brief  foreword,  "This 
volume  makes  a  place  for  itself  by  its  arrangement  alone.  .  .  . 
The  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  by  periods  and  the  criti- 
cally unified  consideration  of  each  group  of  varied  Biblical  writ- 
ings which  chronologically  belong  together  will  greatly  aid  in  the 
clear  and  final  grasp  of  the  essential  values  of  those  writings. 
No  one  can  fully  appreciate  Old  Testament  prophecy  or  wisdom 
or  law  or  even  poetry  without  the  cultix'ation  and  the  application 
of  the  historic  sense." 

This  introduction  brings  together  in  compact  form  a  wealth  of 
detail  regarding  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  presents 
without  prejudice  or  dogmatism  the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
Such  a  thoroughgoing,  painstaking  study  as  this  of  Professor 
Creelman's  is  evidence  that  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament 
criticism,  where  for  so  long  a  time  the  Germans  have  held  un- 
disputed sway,  American  scholars,  through  their  superior  breadth 
of  vision  and  liberality  of  thought,  are  destined  to  assume  the 
leadership.  But  after  all,  the  book  is  for  the  specialist  and  the 
teacher  rather  than  for  the  general  reader. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS 

In  the  Consistory  held  on  the  6th  of  December,  191 5,  about 
seven  months  after  Italy's  declaration  of  war  against  Austria, 
Benedict  XV  pronounced  the  following  words:  "If  we  consider 
the  inconveniences  deriving  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Apostolic  See  from  the  European  conflict,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  very  serious  and  extremely  detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Italian  government  was  certainly  not 
lacking  in  good  will  to  mitigate  these  inconveniences,  but  this 
clearly  proves  that  the  situation  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  is  de- 
pendent upon  civil  power,  and  that  as  men  and  circumstances 
change,  it  may  likewise  change  and  become  more  precarious. 
No  sensible  man  will  venture  to  affirm  that  a  condition  so  un- 
certain and  so  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  others  is  precisely 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  Holy  See." 

The  Pope  had  made  similar  declarations  on  previous  occasions, 
but  made  as  they  were  at  this  particular  moment,  in  so  de- 
termined a  tone  and  before  a  gathering  of  Cardinals  convened 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  acquired  extraordinary  im- 
portance and  significance.  Frankly,  the  papal  utterance  dis- 
pleased the  Italians.  In  declaring  war  against  Austria,  the 
Italian  government  had  done  its  best  to  safeguard  the  preroga- 
tives and  the  position  of  the  Pope.  If  the  German  and  Austrian 
ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Holy  See  had  left  Rome,  they  had 
done  so  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Vatican,  which  preferred- 
this  solution  in  order  to  avoid  all  responsibility  in  their  regard. 
All  the  other  prerogatives  of  the  Pope  deriving  from  the  Law  of 
Guarantees  remained  intact.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  correspond,  as  before  the  war,  with  subjects  of  enemy 
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countries;  nor  does  the  Italian  censorship  exercise  any  control 
on  the  thousands  of  letters  which  are  daily  delivered  at  the 
Vatican. 

What  was  the  real  meaning  and  the  aim  of  the  Pope's  grave 
words  above  quoted  ?  Inferentially  the  only  plausible  answer  is 
that  their  object  was  to  feel  the  ground  in  order  to  revive,  if 
possible,  the  time-honored  "Roman  Question,"  namely,  the  re- 
establishment  of  temporal  power  and,  in  a  subordinate  way,  the 
internationalization  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  As  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  solve  so  weighty  a  question  during  the 
war,  it  was  evident  that  it  might  come  up  for  examination  at  a 
future  peace  congress,  like  one  of  the  many  other  questions  of 
international  interest. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the 
question  of  temporal  power  is  now  to  the  Italians  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.  Very  few  still  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
its  reestablishment,  although  the  war  has  given  rise  to  hope  in 
certain  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  some  uneasiness  is  felt 
concerning  the  question  of  the  internationalization  of  the  Law  of 
Guarantees.  This  law  has  never  been  formally  recognized  or 
accepted  by  the  Holy  See,  both  on  account  of  the  still  pending 
question  of  temporal  power  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vatican  does  not  consider  it  a  stable  and  lasting  law.  If  it  were 
sanctioned  to-morrow  by  other  Powers  outside  of  Italy,  the  Pope 
would  most  likely  accept  it,  even  though  it  might  entail  his  per- 
petual renunciation  of  all  claims  to  temporal  power.  And  this 
is  why  his  attitude  causes  uneasiness  among  Italians. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Holy  See  in  a  public  allocution 
of  the  Pontiff  himself  were  the  signal  for  a  lively  debate  both 
within  and  without  the  borders  of  Italy  which  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely subsided.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  even  in  Italy  the 
discussion  has  never  degenerated  into  a  bitter  and  harmful  ex- 
pression of  blind  political  antagonism.  It  has  on  the  contrary 
been  marked  by  a  keen  sense  of  deferent  courtesy  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  complex  and  serious  aspects  of  the  question 
involved. 

In  1871,  one  year  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
government,  the  Law  of  Guarantees  was  promulgated  in  order  to 
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insure  to  foreign  States  the  right  of  free  communication  with 
the  Holy  See  on  religious  matters.  The  law  is  practically  a 
proclamation  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  Holy  See  from 
Italian  authority.  This  law,  owing  to  its  intranational  character, 
may,  strictly  speaking,  be  revoked  by  the  State  should  it  so 
choose.  And  it  is  just  this  possibility,  however  remote,  which 
keeps  the  Vatican  in  constant  anxiety  and  which  gave  rise  to 
Benedict  XV's  complaint. 

Theoretically,  the  position  of  the  Vatican  is  unassailable;  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  its  fear  of  a  repeal  or  a  substantial 
modification  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  is  wholly  unfounded.  As 
time  goes  by,  the  wise  and  enduring  spirit  of  this  law,  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  expression  of  Cavour's  political  genius,  is 
more  firmly  established,  and  its  guarantees  are  therefore  sub- 
stantially and  permanently  intangible,  as  its  maker  would  have  it. 
To  its  preservation  the  great  majority  of  Italians  are  committed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  this  Magna 
Charta  of  new  Italy,  has  behind  it  the  binding  force  of  the 
country's  conscience.  No  court  of  nations,  if  such  a  court  were 
possible,  would  lend  it  greater  recognition  of  dignity,  or  insure  in 
fuller  measure  the  execution  of  its  provisions.  Obviously,  then, 
Italy  as  a  sovereign  State  could  never  allow  for  this  law  the  sanc- 
tion of  foreign  Powers,  and  it  is  precisely  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Vatican  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  sovereign  State  and 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  a  joint  discussion  of  the  Law  of 
Guarantees  that  the  Italian  government  persistently  opposed  the 
recognition  of  papal  delegates  at  the  various  peace  conferences 
at  the  Hague.  This  fear  was  largely  based  on  misunderstanding 
and  fostered,  unfortunately,  by  a  feeling  of  offended  dignity  on 
one  side  and  distrust  on  the  other.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to 
speculate  upon  the  restraining  influence  which  would  have  at- 
tached to  the  Pope's  signature  under  the  Hague  conventions  now 
shamefully  buried,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
moral  force  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  conveyed  a 
suasion  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  human  agency. 
Apparently,  then,  the  Italian  government  is  loath  to  forsake  its 
traditional  policy  of  juridical  antagonism  toward  the  Vatican 
and  will  most  likely  try  to  justify  once  more  its  past  position  in 
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strongly  objecting  to  papal  representation  at  a  future  peace 
conference.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  well-defined  current  of 
public  opinion  in  Italy  decidedly  opposed  to  the  perpetuation  of 
such  governmental  policy  of  exclusion  and  claiming  for  the 
Vatican  official  recognition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
voice  complaints  against  the  Italian  government,  but  in  order 
to  insure  to  the  future  settlement  of  the  world  the  binding  power 
of  spiritual  authority. 

Let  us  then  see  what  arguments  are  advanced  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  for  and  against  papal  intervention  at  the  peace 
congress. 

As  the  matter  is  one  of  purely  legal  and  political  nature  and  not 
a  question  of  faith,  many  Catholics,  especially  in  France  and 
Belgium,  have  openly  come  out  against  granting  this  privilege  to 
the  Holy  See.  These  Catholics,  however,  like  most  other 
foreigners,  have  based  their  arguments  almost  exclusively  on 
reasons  of  sentiment  or  rather  of  resentment;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  reason  for  their  attitude. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the  intervention  of  the  Pope 
is  of  a  legal  nature.  Until  1870  the  sovereign  Pontiff  was  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  the  Head  of  a  State 
recognized  by  international  law.  He  was,  therefore,  the  organ 
of  two  kinds  of  relations  with  other  States, — relations  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  and  relations  of  a  political  nature.  But  since 
1870,  namely,  since  the  Pontifical  State  ceased  to  exist,  the 
Pope  is  merely  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence,  as  he 
no  longer  possesses  the  necessary  temporal  qualifications,  he 
may  rightly  be  excluded  from  a  peace  congress.  Nor  does  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  Law  of  Guarantees  gives  him  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty.  The  Law  of  Guarantees  does  not  consider 
him  as  a  sovereign  (this  word  never  occurs  in  the  Law  of  Guaran- 
tees) but  like  a  sovereign^  which  is  something  very  different.  It 
is  a  legal  fiction  which  has  some  of  the  effects  of  the  thing 
simulated.  Besides,  even  if  the  Pope  were  placed  entirely  on  a 
par  with  a  sovereign,  this  would  not  materially  alter  the  case, 
because,  from  a  point  of  view  of  international  law,  only  States 
can  be  considered  as  persons^  and  the  Pontifical  State  ceased  to 
exist  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
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Moreover,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even  neutral  States  will 
be  represented  in  the  future  congress.  In  case  they  should, 
they  would  not  be  admitted  on  the  strength  of  any  compelling 
reason  of  their  own,  since  the  congress  would  have  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  things  inter  alios  acta,  but  rather  as  interested 
parties  in  the  settlements  affecting  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  if  neutral  nations  whose  rights  have 
been  infringed  upon  are  denied  the  privilege  of  participation  in 
a  peace  conference,  the  Holy  See  could  hardly  claim  greater 
consideration  from  any  of  the  belligerent  groups. 

To  these  arguments  Ernesto  Nathan,  ex-mayor  of  Rome  and 
influential  among  Italian  freemasons,  adds  another,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  unsound.  If  the  Pope  is  to  be  represented  at  the 
peace  congress,  he  says,  the  same  privilege  should  be  extended 
to  the  heads  of  other  churches;  the  congress  then  would  become 
a  sort  of  ecumenical  council.  Besides  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  undisputed  Head,  there  are  many  other 
churches.  For  what  special  reason,  asks  Nathan,  should  the 
Pope  be  admitted  to  the  peace  congress  and  the  heads  of  the 
Anglican,  Lutheran,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  religions  be 
excluded  ? 

Mr.  Nathan,  of  course,  is  hardly  expected  to  be  entirely  free 
from  prejudiced  utterance  in  anything  affecting  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  one  is  nevertheless  baffled  at  his  clumsy  association 
of,  let  us  say,  Pope  and  Sultan.  The  sense  of  discrimination  is 
entirely  lacking  and  his  argument  far  from  convincing. 

Among  Catholics,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  and  especially 
among  French  and  Belgian  Catholics,  there  are  conflicting  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  Here  is,  for  instance,  what  an  anonymous 
French  Catholic  has  to  say:  "Had  Benedict  XV  taken  a  firm 
stand  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
down-trodden  right,  he  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  claiming 
a  place  among  the  judges  who  will  settle  all  international  ques- 
tions after  the  war.  But  his  strictly  neutral  attitude  will  debar 
him  from  the  performance  of  this  noble  mission."  What  is 
indeed  relevant  in  the  foregoing  lines  is  the  charge  of  strict 
neutrality  hurled  at  the  Vatican,  as  this  was  not  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  writer's  opinion  but  rather  a  belief  commonly 
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entertained  in  France.  Lately,  however,  a  decided  tendency  to 
judge  more  cautiously  seems  to  have  developed.' 

Further  arguments  upholding  the  same  contention  are  lacking. 
Achille  Loria,  a  well-known  economist,  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  "Inasmuch  as  the  future  peace  congress  will  have  an 
essentially  political  character,  and  as  even  religious  questions 
affecting  the  various  churches  will  be  treated  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  representatives  and 
delegates  of  political  sovereigns  will  be  entitled  to  participate 
therein  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  Heads  of  established 
churches  and  religions."  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  Italian  minister  of 
public  works,  remarks  that,  * 'Since  the  majority  of  European 
States  are  lay  States,  they  cannot  reasonably  invite  the  Pope  to 
the  future  peace  congress.  Furthermore,  if  we  consider  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  we  find  that  Catholics 
engaged  in  the  present  conflict  do  not  exceed  numerically  the 
non-Catholics."  But,  as  if  aware  of  the  unstable  ground  upon 
which  his  statement  rests,  he  adds:  "The  participation  of  the 
Holy  See  in  the  congress  would  imply  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  political  power  of  the  papacy,  thus  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  political  and  legal  structure  upon  which  Italy  has  erected  the 
formula  of  a  free  church  in  a  sovereign  state  y 

We  may  state  here  that  the  views  against  a  papal  intervention 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  in  favor  of  it;  but  this  is  of 
slight  importance,  since  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of 
arguments  counts  in  the  end.  Obviously,  the  conclusion  we 
reach  in  examining  the  expressions  of  opinion  so  far  advanced  is 
that  the  predominant  and  most  valid  argument  used  proceeds 
entirely  from  a  strict  interpretation  of  legal  provisions.  All 
other  arguments  which  are  not  of  a  legal  nature  fail  to  convey 
any  conviction  whatever.  So  irrelevant  in  fact  do  they  appear  to 
be  that  even  some  of  those  who  staunchly  oppose  the  idea  of 


'The  following  words  addressed  by  Benedict  XV  to  Mr.  Laudet,  the  editor 
of  Revue  Hebdomadmre  (Paris),  sum  up  the  position  of  the  Vatican :  "  Vous 
me  demandez  si  je  condamne  en  principe  les  atrocity  accomplies.  Cela  ne 
suffit  pas.  Je  les  condamne  concr^tement.  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  TAl- 
lemagne  en  a  commis,  mais  je  ne  puis  pr^ciser  les  reprobations  comme 
certains  voudraient,  parce  que  jen'ai  pas  les  elements  voulus." 
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papal  representation  at  a  peace  congress  reject  them  without 
hesitation.  The  most  specious  of  this  latter  class  of  arguments 
is  doubtless  the  one  advanced  by  Mr.  Nathan.  This  critic  in- 
sinuates that  recognition  of  the  Holy  See  by  the  belligerents 
would  imply  recognition  of  a  moral  standing  on  the  part  of 
Catholicism  higher  than  that  of  any  other  church.  It  is  a 
glaring  fallacy  which  need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  But  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  Vatican's  claim  to  an  invi- 
tation by  the  Powers  would  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  Head  of  the  most  universal  and 
best  organized  of  all  religions.  When  the  American  Jewish 
Union,  for  instance,  appealed  to  the  Pope,  invoking  his  protection 
for  their  coreligionists  scattered  in  the  war-devastated  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  surely  did  not  mean  to  imply  recog- 
nition of  a  higher  morality  in  the  Catholic  Church  but  rather  of 
greater  prestige  and  influence.  Aside  from  these  considerations, 
however,  there  is  another  point  well  worth  making.  If  the  bel- 
ligerent States  desire  to  invite  the  Pope  to  their  peace  conference 
they  could  easily  do  it.  But  the  invitation,  precisely  because  it 
would  be  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  could  not  imply  an  extension 
of  the  same  privilege  to  representatives  of  other  churches. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  controversy  we  find  perhaps  fewer 
champions  but  an  array  of  arguments  of  compelling  interest.  It 
is  eminently  fair  that  we  approach  then  with  an  open  mind  and 
with  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

Soon  after  the  question  of  a  probable  participation  of  the  Vat- 
ican at  the  peace  congress  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
world,  a  Catholic  paper  of  Rome  categorically  stated  that  nothing 
justified  the  supposition  that  the  Pope  wished  to  profit  by  the 
European  conflict  in  order  definitely  to  improve  his  own  situ- 
ation. The  paper  added  that  the  Holy  See  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  solicit,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  of  the  belliger- 
ents, an  invitation  to  preside  over  or  participate  in  a  peace 
congress.  But,  the  paper  added,  granting  that  the  Pope  were  to 
attend  such  a  congress,  what  harm  would  there  be?  His  inter- 
vention would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  Italy,  because  the  Pope 
would  abstain  from  touching  any  question  not  strictly  pertaining 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  peace.     Besides,  the  signature 
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of  the  Pope  would  greatly  enhance  the  importance  of  a  treaty 
among  the  Powers  because  it  would  bind  the  consciences  of 
Catholics  who  would  rise  up  against  any  government  attempting 
to  disregard  or  violate  its  provisions. 

Evidently  the  Catholic  press  thus  attempted  to  prove  that 
Benedict  XV  would  never  countenance  in  the  future  peace 
congress  complications  detrimental  to  Italian  interests,  and  that 
the  words  which  he  pronounced  in  the  consistory  of  1915  should 
have  been  interpreted  differently.  It  is  probable  that  such 
statements  were  inspired  by  the  Vatican,  but  however  that  may 
be,  they  certainly  well  define  the  attitude  of  responsible  Catholic 
quarters.  "His  Holiness  Benedict  XV,"  wrote  the  Catholic 
deputy  Soderini  in  the  Nuova  Antologia^  "has  constantly  and 
intensely  worked  to  this  end:  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  future  peace  congress 
he  would  carefully  refrain  from  proposing  questions  calculated 
to  give  rise  to  immediate  dissension.  To  introduce  the  question 
of  the  internationalization  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  would  be 
like  putting  a  match  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  How  could  we 
then  suppose  that  the  Pope,  who  most  ardently  desires  peace, 
should  try  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  in  order  to  sub- 
mit this  question  and  ask  for  its  immediate  solution?"  Having 
cleared  the  ground  from  all  doubts  on  this  score,  the  writer 
maintains  that  the  presence  of  the  Pope  at  the  peace  congress  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This  congress  will  be  faced  with  a  stu- 
pendous task  of  reconstruction:  the  reconstruction  of  Poland, 
of  Belgium,  of  Servia,  and  the  rescue  of  Armenia  from  Turkish 
domination.  This  work  of  reconstruction,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
will  meet  with  the  gravest  obstacles  created  especially  by 
opposite  interests  and  by  rivalries  of  a  territorial  nature.  It  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  bring  the  Powers  together  on  all  points. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  purely  moral  force  which,  having  no  terri- 
torial interests  of  its  own  to  safeguard,  would  be  above  suspicion 
of  selfish  motives.  A  moral  force  of  this  nature  is  only  that 
wielded  by  the  Pope. 

Another  well-known  Catholic  writer  goes  even  further  and 
says  that  Italians  should  without  delay  work  to  this  end  lest 
some  other  Power,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Italy  in  an  em- 
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barrassing  position,  should  of  its  own  accord  unearth  the  Roman 
question.  "For"  he  says,  "who  would  dare  to  raise  this  tre- 
mendous problem  if  the  Pope,  the  person  most  directly  con- 
cerned, were  to  oppose  such  a  step  ?  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  Pope  intended  to  urge  a  discussion  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees 
his  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  away  from  the  peace  congress, 
leaving  the  task  to  others."  This  is  why  the  opinion  is  so 
generally  insisted  upon  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  the 
congress  would  invite  discussion  on  the  internationalization  of 
the  Law  of  Guarantees,  a  thing  which  Italians  desire  to  avoid  at 
all  costs  and  which  they  could  on  no  account  tolerate.  And  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  peace  congress  is  likely  to  have  an  essentially 
spiritual,  value  besides  its  political  and  economic  character,  it  is 
clear  that  the  presence  of  a  papal  representative  would  be  emi- 
nently desirable,  bringing  a  much-needed  spiritual  and  moral 
note  quite  apart  from  politics.  Others  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  champion  for  the  Pope  not  only  the  privilege  of  inten'ention 
but  the  very  honor  attached  to  the  presidency  of  the  peace  con- 
gress. It  is  held  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  president  equally 
acceptable  to  all  parties  will  be  enormous,  as  all  candidates 
would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  favoring  one  or  another  of  the 
belligerents.  Such  potentates  as  are  now  available  can  scarcely 
command  the  necessary  authority  or  claim  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task,  and  besides  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
wholly  disinterested  in  the  stupendous  questions  which  would 
come  up  for  discussion.  Hence  the  ideal  president  would  be  the 
Pope,  not  represented  by  a  special  legate,  but  the  Pope  in  person 
with  his  majestic  and  inspiring  appeal. 

But  efforts  to  prove  the  advisability  of  papal  participation  at 
a  future  peace  conference  are  not  confined  to  considerations  of 
expediency  alone  or  dictated  by  a  desire  to  see  the  spiritual 
influence  of  the  Vatican  recognized.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  able  men  who  contend  that  the  claim  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  existing  statutes,  and  that  if  the  Pope  were  invited  to  a 
peace  congress  ranking  as  a  sovereign  and  the  Head  of  a  first- 
class  Power,  this  would  by  no  means  be  incompatible  with 
international  law.  For,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  practice, 
the  Pope  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  and  his  representatives  hold 
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the  rank  of  diplomatic  agents.  The  protocol  regulating  the  rank 
and  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents,  signed  at  Vienna  in  181 5 
and  completed  by  the  protocol  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  is  still 
in  force.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  document  it 
appears  that  the  Powers  have  implicitly  recognized  the  status  of 
pontifical  representatives  which  has  always  been  observed  in 
Catholic  capitals,  so  that  all  diplomatic  agents  accredited,  for 
instance,  to  Vienna  or  Madrid,  recognize  the  papal  Nuncio  as 
head  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  Pope 
full  right  to  send  and  to  receive  diplomatic  representatives,  not 
only  has  there  been  no  change  in  this  respect  after  the  fall  of 
temporal  power,  but  several  States  continue  to  grant  special 
privileges  and  prerogatives  to  the  representatives  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  these  special  rights,  such  as  the  right  of  precedence, 
have  never  been  challenged.  It  follows  that,  if  the  right  of  le- 
gation confers  upon  a  State  or  a  sovereign  the  right  of  diplomatic 
representation  in  another  State  or  at  the  court  of  another  sover- 
eign, the  same  right  entitles  the  State  or  sovereign  to  be  repre- 
sented at  a  congress  or  conference.  Therefore,  even  from  a 
diplomatic  and  legal  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Pope  from  participating  in  a  future  peace  congress. 

It  is  clear  that  such  an  array  of  conflicting  evidence  can  hardly 
lead  to  anything  like  unanimity  of  opinion.  So  long  as  old 
suspicions  prevail  and  the  narrow  deductions  from  provisions 
duly  sanctioned  by  law  are  the  sole  criterion  for  guidance  in  the 
future,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  hoped  for. 
Unless  a  mutual  understanding  is  reached  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Italian  government  it  is  practically  certain  that  no  nation 
or  group  of  nations  will  ever  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Vatican. 
This  mutual  understanding  must  be  an  accomplished  fact  before 
the  question  of  the  Vatican's  position  in  an  international  con- 
gress is  successfully  settled.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  so  far 
the  Vatican  has  consistently  maintained  an  attitude  of  passive 
submission  towards  the  Italian  government,  but  the  protest  has 
unquestionably  lost  whatever  force  and  appeal  it  might  formerly 
have  had.  The  necessity  of  improved  relations  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Italian  government  has  been  felt  by  many 
eminent  churchmen  and  notably  by  the  late  Monsignor  Bonomelli, 
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Bishop  of  Cremona,  who  was  for  many  years  the  champion  of 
this  new  tendency  within  the  Church.'  Surely  the  question  of 
temporal  power  is  settled  forever.  The  suppression  of  political 
domination  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  permanent  acquisition 
of  United  Italy,  and  no  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  reexamining 
the  momentous  decision  of  1870  either  inside  or  outside  of 
Italy  will  ever  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  world.  With 
regard  to  the  other  question  of  securing  for  the  Law  of  Guaran- 
tees the  sanction  of  other  Powers  besides  Italy,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  efforts  to  attain  this  end  will  also  fail.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Speranza  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook^  the  law 
could  scarcely  be  made  more  binding  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
Minister  Orlando  was  eminently  right  in  saying  that,  "while  in 
other  gigantic  struggles  the  sacred  character  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  had  not  saved  him  as  a  temporal  sovereign  from  sufiFering 
persecution  and  violence,  imprisonment  and  exile—from  Gregory 
VII  to  Boniface  VIII  and  Pius  VII — nevertheless  in  the  present 
conflict  the  supreme  Pontiff,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Italian 
law,  maintained  unaltered  and  applied  in  a  spirit  of  broad  in- 
terpretation of  its  fundamental  principle,  has  been  able  to  govern 
his  Church  and  to  exercise  his  great  ministry  with  a  fulness  of 
rights,  with  a  freedom,  safety  and  prestige,  such  as  befit  the 
truly  sovereign  authority  which  is  his,  and  incontestable  in  the 
spiritual  world.** 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  reliable  Catholic  opinion  is  com- 
mitted to  the  acceptance  of  existing  conditions.  This  unequivo- 
cal attitude  is  indeed  significant.  Whether  it  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  is  hard  to  say, 
but  this  much  is  certain:  the  Vatican  is  under  no  illusion  con- 
cerning the  two  questions  of  temporal  power  and  international 
sanction  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees ;  it  is  rather  safe  to  assume 
that  it  thoroughly  realizes  the  position  Italy  has  irrevocably 
taken  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  turning  back.  If  our  as- 
sumption is  correct,  a  satisfactory  basis  for  agreement  between 
the  Italian  government  and  the  Papacy  may  be  easily  found. 

'The  liberal  ideas  of  this  eminent  prelate  were  disapproved  by  the  Vatican 
as  imprudent  and  untimely,  but  it  was  not  many  years  before  they  were  tacitly 
adopted.   The  non  expeOtt^  for  instance,  is  now  practically  a  dead  letter. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  two  leading  aspects  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy are  as  follows:  (i)  The  Pope  cannot  expect  to  be  invited  to 
any  international  congress  as  long  as  Italy  objects.  (2)  Italy's 
objection  to  papal  representation  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
government  is  uncertain  regarding  the  true  attitude  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Vatican. 

If  we  should  base  our  forecast  of  future  arrangements  upon 
the  cumulative  experience  of  the  past,  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  government  would  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  a  probable  occurrence;  but  the  war  has  so  pro- 
foundly changed  the  whole  texture  of  the  civilized  world  that  a 
single  day  is  now  likely  to  usher  in  the  result  of  many  years  of 
patient  evolution.    . 

Since  moral  principles  are  so  important  in  this  war  as  to  offset 
all  other  considerations,  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  the 
Pope,  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  peace,  cannot  without 
injury  to  the  world  be  excluded  from  a  conference  of  belligerents. 
His  claim  is  in  their  opinion  a  compelling  one :  he  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  church  which  is  in  many  ways  the  greatest  institution 
in  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Pope  has  lost  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  sovereign,  that  he  is  no  longer  an  agency  (A  inter- 
national relations,  that  he  is  a  dispossessed  monarch  to  be  placed 
on  a  par  with  other  heads  of  religious  communities.  It  is  held, 
and  the  contention  is  doubtless  convincing,  that  political  rule 
over  a  few  square  miles  of  territory  would  not  give  the  Pope  the 
necessary  element  of  acceptance  by  the  Powers.  Such  rule  might 
perhaps  satisfy  formal  requirements  of  international  law,  but 
substantially  the  claim  of  papal  intervention  at  a  peace  conference 
would  rest  upon  firmer  ground. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  papal  representation  at  a  peace 
conference  naturally  feel  that  equally  powerful  arguments  may 
be  advanced  in  support  of  the  position  they  take.  The  future 
will  decide  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  is  to  prevail. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  although  the  recent  effort  of 
the  Vatican  in  behalf  of  peace  has  failed,  the  Pope  is  still  the 
most  powerful  advocate  of  peace  living,  and  further  appeals  from 
him  may  be  expected.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Central  Powers 
will  yield  long  before  a  military  collapse  stares  them  in  the  face, 
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and  in  such  a  contingency  the  Pope  might  become  their  author- 
ized spokesman  for  peace.  Whether  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
title  for  admission  to  the  peace  council  remains  to  be  seen. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Vatican  has  already  intimated  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  the  question  of  temporal  power,  the  re- 
vision of  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  the  rescue  of  dynasties,  in- 
cluding the  Catholic  crown  of  Austria,  are  all  matters  of  parsing 
import  as  compared  with  the  tremendous  duty  of  the  Church  to 
save  the  world  from  utter  annihilation. 

A.  M. 
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No  doubt  the  advertising  policies  of  periodicals  have  sins  iof 
their  own  to  answer  for,  for  the  power  of  the  advertiser  is  the 
power  of  patronage  and  can  be  easily  abused.  But  those  who 
complain  of  the  bad  reaction  of  advertising  upon  writers,  espe- 
cially upon  radical  writers,  may  get  a  certain  consolation,  what- 
ever it  amounts  to,  from  remenAering  that  advertising  originally 
liberated  the  profession  of  writing  and  made  it  respectable  and 
attractive.  It  took  the  writer  off  his  patron's  staircase  and  in- 
vested him  with  a  larger  independence  and  self-respect,  insured 
his  maintenance  and  got  him  better  wages  for  his  work.  It  was 
the  radical  writer,  too,  who  reaped  the  largest  advantage ;  in  fact, 
one  might  fairly  say  that  advertising  has  been  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  promoticm  of  liberal  literature. 

The  pursuit  of  this  clew  is  interesting.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  advertisement  ever  printed  was  a  book-ad  that  appeared  in 
1647.  But  the  real  history  of  advertising  begins  for  our  purposes 
eighteen  years  later  with  the  establishment  of  the  Oxford  Gazette 
on  November  7,  1665. 

This  was  an  official  paper,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  court  of  King 
Charles  II.  It  was  published  twice  a  week  on  a  single  sheet  about 
seven  inches  by  ten,  or  approximately  the  size  of  a  standard  mag- 
azine page ;  printed  on  both  sides  in  two  columns,  carrying  about 
five  hundred  words  to  the  column  or  two  thousand  words  to  the 
issue.  Being  published  under  royal  auspices,  it  had,  of  course, 
the  most  pronounced  editorial  "slant"  on  all  the  news  of  those 
parlous  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  in  our  day  can 
match  the  industrious  twisting  and  garbling  and  straightaway 
lying  by  which  this  newspaper  bolstered  the  royalist  cause. 

Fox  Bourne  says  that  this  was  "almost  the  only  newspaper 
allowed  to  King  Charles's  subjects  till  near  the  end  of  his  reign." 
Hence,  obviously,  the  publisher  did  not  need  to  worry  about  circu- 
lation. He  had  all  there  was.  Between  the  Licensing  Act  and 
the  censorship,  he  had  easy  going.  Furthermore,  as  he  operated 
under  patronage,  he  was  independent  of  advertising;  and,  in 
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fact,  as  long  as  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  he  carried  practically 
no  advertising  except  court-notices.  In  early  issues  I  saw  only 
a  few  book-ads,  some  advertisements  of  runaway  apprentices  and 
one  for  a  lost  dog.  When  the  court  moved  from  Oxford  to  Ten- 
don, the  paper  took  the  name  of  the  London  Gazette  with  the 
issue  of  Feb.  4,  1669.  A  couple  of  years  later  a  few  more  mis- 
cellaneous ads  appear,  and  by  1680  they  occasionally  amount  to 
as  much  as  a  column ;  but  one  may  fairly  say  that  this  paper  ran 
a  dozen  years  without  any  general  advertising  business  worth 
mentioning. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  England  were  getting  more  or  less 
uncertain  and  captious  about  the  Stuart  regime,  and  by  1682 
some  publisher  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  insurgent  spirit  was 
strong  enough  to  support  a  newspaper ;  so  in  that  year,  after  the 
Gazette  had  enjoyed  a  clear  field  for  seventeen  years,  a  privately 
owned  competitor  called  the  Mercury  appeared.  Its  policy  was 
radical  and  progressive;  its  method  a  fine  monochrome  study  in 
pure  yellow.  The  editor—some  earlier  and  nameless  Hearst- 
did  his  work  in  a  style  that  must  remain  the  deUght  and  the 
despair  of  imitators.  In  his  earlier  issues  he  set  forth  a  declara- 
tion asserting  his  independence  of  court  politics  and  influential  per- 
sons. He  laid  down  this  challenge  in  the  language  of  eighteen- 
carat  insurgency,  and  seasoned  it  with  urbane  and  salty  innuen- 
does against  the  policy  of  the  court  paper.  He  closed  his  pros- 
pectus with  the  promise  to  stick  by  his  insurgent  programme  and 
get  out  his  paper  as  long  as  his  undertaking  was  supported  or 
"until  stopt  by  Authority." 

Now  what  enabled  him  to  do  this?  Advertising.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  the  analysis  of  his  columns  shows  it.  He  ran  more 
advertising  in  his  first  month  than  his  subsidized  contemporary 
ran  in  three  years.  His  first  issue  carried  long  advertisements 
of  two  books  that  were  a  direct  appeal  to  the  insurgent  spirit. 
One  of  these  books  was  a  work  on  religious  philosophy,  espousing 
the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  antagonizing  the  polit- 
ical alliance  of  church  and  State  which  was  fostered  by  the  Stuarts 
and  Archbishop  Laud.  It  does  not  seem  any  great  piece  of  rad- 
icab'sm  in  these  days,  but  it  was  tremendous  for  its  time.    The 
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other  book  was  a  history  of  "the  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of 
several  famous  Men"  (among  others,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh), 
chronicling  and  commending  the  achievements  o^  independent  ad- 
venture and  the  come-outer  spirit.  Several  real-estate  advertise- 
ments appear  in  the  same  issue,  and  one  of  James  Maddox,  or 
Madox,  the  name  being  spelled  both  ways,  an  undertaker  who 
seems  to  have  worked  out  a  new  embalming  process.  Maddox's 
advertisements  ran  consistently  through  the  whole  life  of  the 
Mercury  and  he  used  large  space ;  so  the  process  doubtless  gave 
satisfaction. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Mercury  contained  a  whole  column  of 
advertising,  as  much  as  any  single  issue  of  the  Gazette  came  to  in 
twelve  years,  and  it  presents  the  first  specimen,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  classified  ads.  The  real-estate  ads  increase  in  number ;  and  in 
the  third  issue  some  enterprising  broker  is  quick  to  take  a  pre- 
ferred position  immediately  under  the  real-estate  classification, 
informing  people  in  so  many  words  that  if  they  have  any  real- 
estate  to  dispose  of  they  might  better  let  him  attend  to  it  per- 
sonally than  trust  to  hit-or-miss  advertising  in  a  newspaper. 
There  is  a  certain  irony  about  this.  He  promises  privacy,  uses  a 
three-star  run-around  to  attract  attention,  and  altogether  makes 
the  impression  of  a  good,  lively  business-getter. 

There  are  some  peculiar  features  to  these  real-estate  ads.  First, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  are  so  many  of  them  and  that 
the  terms  so  often  indicate  a  great  sacrifice.  One  place,  for  in- 
stance, costing  £10,000  to  build  the  house  alone,  will  be  let  go  in 
a  lump  for  £4,000.  Rentals  are  relatively  as  low  as  sales  prices. 
It  would  seem  that  the  troubled  state  of  politics  was  suggesting 
to  people  of  quality  that  they  should  pull  out  of  their  real-estate 
holdings  and  get  ready  to  jump.  This  view  is  somewhat  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  these  ads  are  nearly  always  rather  more  than 
anonymous ;  that  is,  the  advertiser  not  only  suppresses  his  name, 
but  usually  he  does  not  even  disclose  the  location  of  his  property. 
One  is  struck,  too,  by  the  very  modem  way  these  ads  have  of  talk- 
ing about  the  climate.  One  after  another  keeps  saying,  "as  good 
air  as  will  be  found  anywhere  within  five  miles  of  London,"  etc. 
Now  as  far  as  natural  climate  goes,  there  could  be  little  choice  in 
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air  at  any  place  within  five  miles  of  the  London  of  that  day— or 
of  this,  for  that  matter.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  although  the 
factory  system  did  not  come  in  until  nearly  one  hundred  years 
after,  there  might  have  been  something  of  a  smoke  problem  even 
then. 

The  Mercury's  advertising  rate  is  not  known;  but  from  calcu- 
lations based  on  a  financial  statement  of  the  Spectator  about  1712, 
at  the  time  the  newspapers  were  all  taxed  out  of  existence  by  the 
m(»istrous  and  crushing  levy  of  is  per  ad  of  any  length,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  advertisements  in  the  second  issue 
of  the  Mercury  paid  for  its  paper,  printing,  and  distribution.  If 
so,  the  twelfth  issue,  carrying  one  and  an  eighth  columns,  and 
the  seventeenth,  carrying  one  and  a  half,  represent  considerable 
"velvet." 

The  truly  miscellaneous  character  of  the  Mercury's  advertis- 
ing, as  compared  with  that  of  its  subsidized  competitor,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  single  specimen.  On  September  8,  1682,  a  bar- 
ber named  Robert  Whiting  offers  for  sale — 

"Many  hundreds  of  Natural  Rarities,  as  Alegators,  Croca- 
diles,   Goanes,   Armadels,   Dolphins,    King-Crabs,    Snakes, 
Pellecans,  Bugalogs,  and  all  manner  of  Shells,  Fish  and  Sea- 
Eggs." 
In  the  eighteenth  issue  appears  our  true  friend,  our  faithful 
stand-by,  the  sheet-anchor  of  newspaper  advertising— the  patent- 
medicine  man.    He  makes  his  initial  bow  modestly,  with  a  gentle 
panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Spruce  Beer,  a  medicinal  drink.    A 
few  issues  later,  however,  namely,  on  September  19,  1682,  he 
comes  forth  in  all  his  war-paint  and  feathers  in  praise  of  the  True 
Spirit  of  Scurvygrass. 

Many  imagine  that  the  psychology  of  advertising  is  a  modem 
discovery  and  that  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  have  been  worked 
out  of  whole  cloth  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  some  such 
matter.  To  such  I  earnestly  recommend  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Mercury's  advertisement  of  the  True  Spirit  of  Scurvygrass.  It 
will  encourage  them  by  showing  that  even  if  we  are  now  no  bet- 
ter than  we  ought  to  be,  we  are  at  all  events  no  worse  than  them 
of  old  time. 
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First,  the  True  Spirit  of  the  Scurvygrass  is  offered  to  a  suffer- 
ing public  because  "all  are  troubled  with  the  Scurvy  more  or  less." 
This  is  an  interesting  statement,  and  calculated  to  start  the  guile- 
less prowling  for  symptoms.  It  has  a  good  force  of  suggestion ; 
we  have  all  perused  more  modern  advertisements  similarly 
equij^)ed— yea,  and  in  our  own  flesh  have  felt  each  horrid  expo- 
nent and  token  rise  responsive  to  the  roll-call  I  Next  follows  a 
trade-mark  warning,  and  a  plain  hint  of  the  prevalence  of  rebat- 
ing, or  giving  dealers  a  rake-off  for  pushing  one's  goods: — 

"Many  for  Lucre's  sake  make  something  which  they  call 
Spirit  of  Scurvygrass,  etc.,  and  to  promote  it  both  in  Town 
and  Country  give  threepence  or  a  Groat  in  a  Glass  to  such 
as  will  boast  and  cry  it  up  and  dispraise  far  better  than  what 
they  sell." 

Beware  of  imitations  I  Refuse  substitutes !  None  other  is  gen- 
uine! There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  this,  either;  we 
have  heard  of  it  before,  even  to  the  rebating. 

Then  follows  a  courteous  and  ingenious  effort  to  break  the 
news  gently,  for  which  everyone  is  properly  grateful,  of  course, 
but  yet  in  spite  of  it— in  spite  of  the  tender  solicitude  for  the 
Meaner  sort,  in  spite  of  the  transparent  purity  of  the  designs  upon 
the  Rich  in  behalf  of  their  Poor  Neighbours— one  can  not  help 
noticing  that  this  remedy  was  sold  at  what  appears,  for  those 
days,  a  rousing  price : — 

"In  order  that  the  Meaner  sort  may  easily  reach  it  and  the 
Rich  be  induced  to  help  their  Poor  Neighbours,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  Sixpence  a  Glass." 

About  1706  the  patent-medicine  ads  begin  to  crowd  all  others 
out  of  the  newspapers— a  sure  indication  that  they  could  and  did 
pay  a  higher  rate.  No  wonder!  No  wonder,  either,  that  they 
were  the  only  ads  to  survive  the  imposition  of  the  devastating  tax 
on  advertisements  some  six  years  later.  The  True  Spirit  of 
Scurvygrass  at  sixpence  a  throw  in  a  country  where  all  are 
troubled  with  the  Scurvy  more  or  less,  must  have  been  a  money- 
maker. Its  extremely  wide  range  of  therapeutic  virtue  also  no 
doubt  helped  its  sale.    It  would  cure  anything— anything.    When 
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the  advertiser  gets  really  warmed  up  to  his  work  he  rises  to  the 
strain  of  Dr.  Dulcamara  in  the  Elisir  d^Antore : — 

"Upon  trial  you  will  perceive  this  Spirit  to  root  out  the 
Scurvy  and  all  its  Dependents ;  as  also  to  help  Pains  in  the 
Head,  Stomach,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Dropsies,  lost  Appe- 
tite, Faintness,  Vapours,  Wind  in  any  Part,  Worms,  Itching, 
Yellowness,  Spots,  etc.  Loose  Teeth  and  Decayed  Gums  are 
helped  by  rubbing  them  with  a  few  drops,  as  also  any  Pain  in 
the  Limbs.    .    .    ." 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  A  dose  of  the  True  Spirit  was  a  pot- 
shot at  the  whole  category  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  it  didn't 
get  what  it  went  after,  it  would  bag  something  else.  It  never 
fired  any  blank  cartridges. 

The  True  Spirit  of  Scurvygrass  was  first  advertised  in  the 
Mercury  on  September  19,  1682.  In  the  next  issue,  September 
22,  under  an  ad  for  a  lost  gold  watch,  appears  an  ad  of  imposing 
length — a  whole  half  column  of  it — proclaiming — 

"the  Old  and  True  Way  of  Practicing  Physick,  revived  by 
Dr.  Tho.  Kirleus,  His  Majesty's  Sworn  Physician  in  Ordi- 
nary, presented  by  the  Rt.  Hon.,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  approved  by  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  Art,  the 
College  of  Physicians,  under  their  Hands  and  Seal." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  like  his  latter-day  brethren  who  advertise, 
Dr.  Tho.  Kirleus  was  "a  graduate  physician  in  regular  standing." 
But  whatever  his  professional  status  may  have  been,  Dr.  Tho. 
was  a  master  of  the  art  of  advertising.  Within  the  space  of 
forty-two  words— only  forty-two  words— this  remarkable  man 
manages  to  crowd  nearly  every  trick  of  the  modem  medicine- 
monger  : — 

"he  gives  his  0)>inion  for  nothing  to  any  that  writes  or 
comes  to  him,  and  safe  Medicines  for  little,  but  to  the  Poor 
for  Thanks ;  and  in  all  Diseases  where  the  Cure  may  be  dis- 
cerned, he  expects  nothing  until  it  be  cured." 

Analyze  this  prospectus.  Consultation  gratis;  consultation  by 
mail ;  "harmless  vegetable  remedy" ;  free  treatment  for  those  un- 
able to  pay ;  no  cure,  no  pay.    Only  one  thing  is  missing ;  and  it 
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is  supplied  in  the  very  next  sentence  by  the  swift  and  masterly 
hand  of  Dr.  Tho. : — 

"Of  riie  Gout  he  cured  himself  ten  years  since,  when  crip- 
pled with  Knots  in  his  Hands  and  Feet,  but  now  able  to  go 
with  any  Man  of  his  age  ten  or  twenty  Miles." 

There  we  have  it!  That  last  touch  rounds  out  the  advertise- 
ment, makes  it  perfect,  and  establishes  an  open  channel  and  com- 
munication with  the  enterprise  of  our  modem  age!  "One  who 
has  suffered  from  rheumatism  for  seventeen  years,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
send  by  mail,  etc.,  etc."  How  pleasant  and  restful  and  thor- 
oughly at  home  it  makes  CMie  feel  to  be  rewarded  with  finds  like 
this  among  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  lamented  past,  before  the 
era  of  commercialism  had  set  in ! 

Dr.  Tho.  Kirleus  was  a  persistent  and  consistent  advertiser, 
but  subsequent  indications  show  that  while  he  became  prosperous, 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumphs.  His  affairs  went  cm, 
however,  managed  by  competent  hands  and  directed  by  heads 
that  had  thoroughly  learned  the  value  of  advertising,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see. 

The  Mercury  passed  out  of  existence  in  1686,  whether  from 
natural  causes  or  "stopt  by  Authority"  I  do  not  know.  The  next 
insurgent  paper  that  I  examined  for  advertising  was  the  Review, 
established  by  Daniel  Defoe  in  1700,  fourteen  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Mercury,  As  a  muckraker,  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  entitled  to  the  red  ribbon.  He  knew  every  political  and  so- 
cial situation  in  England ;  he  knew  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
every  element  in  its  civilization ;  he  had  an  unfailing  instinct  for 
the  psychological  moment  in  journalism;  he  knew  just  what  to 
write  about  and  when  to  play  it  up,  and  how  to  use  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place  with  a  calm  and  deadly  accuracy  that  never 
failed.  Although  the  actors  in  those  scenes  have  long  since 
passed  into  infamous  oblivion,  it  is  yet  a  perennial  pleasure  to 
turn  to  Daniel's  pages  and  watch  him  kerosene  some  mongrel  pol- 
itician's coat-tails  and  apply  the  match. 

Naturally,  these  activities  attracted  unfavorable  attention,  so 
that  Defoe  seems  occasionally  to  have  stood  from  under.     He 
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speaks  in  one  place  of  editing  his  paper  sometimes  at  a  distance 
of  400  miles  from  London.  He  had  trouble  also  with  the  news 
companies;  the  "Hawkers  or  Shops,"  he  says,  would  not  handle 
his  goods — ^too  much  sedition  in  them,  likely.  He  had,  however, 
a  LondcMi  agent  named  Mathews  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
hustler,  so  between  them  they  were  able  to  get  the  paper  pretty 
well  distributed  in  spite  of  official  opposition  and  the  timidity  of 
newsdealers.  The  people  stood  by  Defoe,  and  in  four  years'  time 
he  was  able  to  get  out  a  twenty-eight  page  monthly  supplement, 
a  real  magazine,  the  precursor  of  our  present  monthly  periodicals. 
This  contained  many  modem  magazine  features;  one  of  which, 
however— the  write-up  of  some  current  event  in  excellent  Latin 
verse— would  probably  not  get  very  far  in  these  times. 

All  this,  again,  was  kept  up  by  advertising.  In  1710  Defoe 
speaks  of  financing  a  new  project  by  subscription  "until  it  shall 
be  able  to  support  itself,*'  but  the  estimated  cost  of  paper  and 
presswork  leaves  little  doubt  that  at  the  outset  it  was  rather  more 
than  covered  by  advertising.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  advertising  rate  was  based  upon  circulation,  for  there  is 
record  of  one  paper  published  about  this  time  that  gave  away  a 
thousand  copies  of  one  issue  as  "padding."  This,  however,  is 
only  conjecture.  Either  Defoe  himself  or  his  agent  Mathews  was 
what  we  should  now  call  a  crackerjack  solicitor,  for  it  is  in 
Defoe's  paper  tiiat  we  particularly  notice  the  tendency  to  crowd 
out  the  low-priced  ads  in  favor  of  those  that  could  and  would 
bring  up  the  rate,  such  as  cosmetics,  patent  medicines,  trusses, 
and  goods  in  the  luxury  class,  in  which  there  was  presumably  a 
very  large  margin  of  profit.  It  appears  from  Defoe's  ads  that 
many  of  these  goods,  especially  patent  medicines,  were  handled 
by  booksellers. 

The  first  illustrated  ad  appears  in  1706— a  rude  wood  cut  of 
some  trusses  that  a  manufacturer  was  putting  on  the  market. 
Defoe  himself  had  little  use  for  drugs  or  doctors ;  in  one  place  he 
says  editorially  that  "what  the  ancients  fabulously  reported  of 
Pandora's  box  is  strictly  true  of  the  doctor's  packet;  and  that 
it  contains  in  it  the  seeds  and  principles  of  all  diseases."  I>efoe 
cvidentiy  had  no  qualms  about  oflFending  his  best  advertisers.  Nor 
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yet  had  Steele.  Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  curses  quacks  as  impos- 
tors and  murderers,  while  tranquilly  advertising  probably  the 
very  worst  of  them ;  and  from  1708  on  Defoe's  paper  carried 
hardly  anything  but  a  line  of  patent-medicine  advertising  like 
this:— 

"All  Melancholy  and  Hypochondriacal  Distempers  of 
Mind  with  strange  Fears,  Dismal  Apprehensions,  great  Op- 
pression and  Sinking  of  Spirit  (little  understood  and  seldom 
Cured  by  any  common  Means).  Also  Sick- Fits,  Faintings, 
Tremblings  and  other  Disorders  arising  from  Vapours,  etc., 
are  successfully  Cured  (with  God's  blessing)  by  a  Physician 
well  experienced  and  of  more  than  20  Years'  Practice  in 
these  deplorable  Cases." 

"With  God's  blessing"  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  proviso, 
and  does  the  writer  credit.  A  similar  pious  concession  appears 
in  another  advertisement  of  the  same  issue,  which  I  quote  for  the 
sake  of  another  familiar  trick  of  the  trade,  namely,  the  "sealed 
package,"  which  I  believe  makes  its  first  appearance  here : — 

"Most  excellent  strengthening  Pills,  which  give  certain 
Help  in  all  Pains  or  Weakness  of  the  Back  (either  in  Man 
or  Woman)  occasioned  by  a  Strain  or  Wrench  or  any  other 
cause;  being  a  sure  Remedy  (under  God)  in  such  cases  for 
Cure.  At  3s  a  Box  ccmtaining  8  Doses  (sealed  up)  with 
printed  Directions." 

We  see  also  from  Defoe's  paper  that  by  1707  a  good  deal  of 
the  charitable  bread  cast  on  the  waters  by  our  fine  old  friend  Dr. 
Tho.  Kirleus  had  begun  to  float  back.  Dr.  Tho.  had  meanwhile 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
his  son's  widow,  who,  for  consistency  and  explicitness  of  advertis- 
ing, might  be  regarded  as  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  of  that  bygcwie 
day.  She  recommends  his  medicines  for  a  variety  of  disorders 
not  contemplated  by  the  good  old  man's  original  advertisem«it 
which  we  found  running  in  the  Mercury,  and  she  specifies  some 
of  them  with  a  Hogarthian  directness  which  we  must  not  quote. 
We  find  that— 

"Mary  Kirleus,  the  Widow  of  John  Kirleus,  son  of  Dr. 
Tho.  Kirleus,  a  sworn  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles 
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II.,  sells  (rightly  prepared)  his  famous  Drink  and  Pills;  ex- 
perienced above  50  years  to  cure  all  Ulcers,  Sores,  Scabs, 
Itch,  Scurf,  Scurvies,  Leprosies  .  .  .  These  incomparable 
Medicines  need  no  Words  to  express  their  Virtues  .  .  . 
In  Compassion  to  the  distressed,  she  will  deal  according  to 
the  Patient's  Ability.  The  Drink  is  3s  the  Quart,  the  Pill  is 
the  Box  with  Directions  and  Advice  Gratis.** 

"Above  50  years" — truly  a  long  time  in  the  little  life  of  men ! 
John,  too,  we  perceive,  has  gone— gone  to  rejoin  Dr.  Tho.  But 
Mary  is  still  with  us,  very  much  alive  and  on  the  job! 

Yes,  whatever  our  impatience  with  the  control  of  periodicals  by 
force  of  advertising  patronage,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  immense 
emancipating  power  exercised  upon  writers  of  the  past  by  this 
same  force.  Advertising  enabled  the  London  Mercury  to  come 
out  as  a  red-hot  insurgent  paper  and  do  an  enormous  service  to 
liberal  thought,  when  nothing  dse  in  the  world  could  have  held  it 
up  over  one  issue.  It  emancipated  writers  from  the  more  per- 
sonal and  irresponsible  sort  of  patronage  that  controlled  the 
Gazette^  for  instance.  It  encouraged  them  to  say  what  they 
pleased,  even  to  the  extent  of  abusing  their  best  advertisers,  as 
Steele  did,  and  Defoe.  It  was  advertising  that  unchained  Defoe 
and  galvanized  his  elbow  and  pointed  his  quill,  and  enabled  him 
to  do  tremendous  service  to  the  cause  of  liberalism  at  a  time  when 
it  most  needed  service. 

And  even  to-day  perhaps  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be. 
I  am  not  able  to  discuss  the  plight  of  the  professional  writer  or 
the  propagandist,  but  there  is  another  class  of  writers  who  seem 
to  me  still  under  a  very  considerable  obligation  to  advertising.  I 
refer  to  the  large  number  of  what  one  might  call  marginal  minds, 
who  have  no  idea  of  writing  for  a  living,  but  who  write  a  good 
deal,  merely  to  express  then^elves,  merely  to  say  what  they  think, 
while  getting  their  living  some  other  way.  Advertising,  by  main- 
taining a  great  body  of  periodical  literature,  furnishes  these  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  print ;  and  thus,  out  of  this  mass  of  more 
or  less  mediocre  and  unprofessional  self-expression  there  occa- 
sionally emerges  one  who  finds  he  has  a  gift  for  it.  Then,  as  ad- 
vertising has  enabled  him  to  discover  himself,  so  it  is  advertising 
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that  enables  him  to  develop  himself,  that  gives  him  the  encourag- 
ing and  almost  necessary  practice  in  seeing  himself  in  print.  So 
while  its  bearing  may  have  changed  somewhat,  one  may  still  say 
that  advertising  is  performing  its  historic  public  service  in  lib 
erating  and  stimulating  the  potential  writer. 

Albert  Jay  Nock. 
New  York  City. 
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ON  REREADING  MEREDITH 

There  is  almost  absolute  truth  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
William  Watson  that  every  intelligent  reader  is  bom  either  a 
Meredithian  or  an  anti-Meredithian.  There  are  few  instances 
of  readers  who  grow  to  like  the  work  of  George  Meredith ;  peo- 
ple are  startled  and  held  by  his  genius  at  first  acquaintance  or 
feel  a  repugnance  they  never  are  able  to  argue  away.  There 
are  no  half-way  measures  in  liking  or  disliking  this  author's 
books. 

He  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  nearly  thirty  years  passed  before  any  large  amount 
of  recognition  and  appreciation  was  granted  him.  His  early 
books  were  liked  by  the  few  people  who  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  have  acquired  a  nature  to  which  Meredith  could  appeal. 
This  group  was  small ;  its  number  has  increased  but  slowly.  The 
whole  development  of  life  since  1850,  however,  has  been  to  make 
a  different  kind  of  men  and  women  from  the  kind  of  the  years 
before  that  date.  There  is  about  most  men  now  a  virility,  in 
their  thoughts  at  least,  that  Meredith  pointed  out  and  fore- 
shadowed in  his  early  books,  because  he  knew  that  this  quality 
roust  grow  in  us.  We  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  the  training 
of  our  manly  compositions  as  Meredith  would  have  us ;  we  are 
far  from  realizing  the  ideals  he  holds  up  for  women.  ** Ideals," 
we  call  them  now ;  for  in  our  present  state  of  society  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  that  this  novelist  asks  for  women  in  his 
books  and  in  the  world  is  far  away.  Considered  rationally  and 
abstractly  all  he  desires,  with  seeming  hope  too,  is  right,  proper, 
and  natural. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  ascribe  to  a  writer  every  opinion  he 
expresses  in  a  book.  We  know,  however,  that  Meredith  has 
declared  more  directly  than  through  a  novel  some  of  his  personal 
views  concerning  marriage.  Though  in  his  novels  he  draws 
vivid  pictures,  presents  difficult  situations,  delineates  powerful 
characters,  we  feel  that  he  has  probably  held  his  mirror  up  to 
nature  only  to  smile  at  the  people  who  gaze  into  it  so  anxiously. 
He  wrote  great  novels  of  real  life  with  hints  of  how  real  life 
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should  grow  to  ideal  life;  merely  saying,  by  way  of  grim  com- 
ment, ''This  is  what  you  are,  and  this  is  what  you  should  be; 
but  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will,  or  even  can,  pass  from  one 
condition  to  the  other."  There  is  not  a  novel  which  does  not 
show,  either  in  its  main  plot  or  in  some  minor  episodes,  the  hol- 
lowness,  the  meanness,  the  pettiness  of  our  usual  mode  of  exist- 
ence. Coupled  with  such  delineation  is  always  the  hint  that 
things  might  be  different,  but  there  is  no  novel  that  proves  or 
shows  that  matters  would  be  any  better  in  the  state  toward 
which  we  hope  we  are  moving.  Even  Meredith's  philosophers 
are  disappointing.  They  are  comfortable  people,  after  all,  who 
always  conform,  daring  as  they  may  appear.  His  young  heroes, 
likewise,  begin  with  wonderful  plans  for  changing,  if  not  better- 
ing, the  world.  In  some  instances  they  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
beginning;  but  a  woman,  a  parliamentary  seat,  a  business,  turns 
their  views  topsy-turvy  as  they  grow  only  a  few  years  older. 

From  the  standpoint  of  realism  and  fidelity  to  nature  a  reader 
can  find  no  fault  with  the  philosophers  and  heroes  in  these 
novels;  from  the  standpoint  of  ethical  renovation  and  optimistic 
idealism  alone  can  he  declare  himself  disappointed.  As  no 
reader  expects  the  world  to  be  re-created  by  anyone  except  phi- 
losophers and  heroes  he  accepts  unquestioningly  the  women  and 
boys  of  Meredith, — ^his  great  creations.  Refreshing  is  the  boy- 
ishness of  his  boys;  lovable  the  womanhood  of  his  women. 
Though  the  author  is  a  realist  in  his  delineation  of  his  women, 
he  is  a  philosopher  in  his  attitude  toward  them.  He  always  re- 
produces women  as  they  appear  to  him,  but  he  always  gives  hints 
of  what  they  would  be,  were  it  not  for  man  and  his  unenlight- 
ened selfishness.  ''In  his  delineation  of  them,"  declares  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  "his  fearless  adoption  of  the  modern  conception  of 
the  unity  of  body  and  spirit  finds  its  poetry.  No  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  has  made  us  so  realize  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  flesh,  and  spirit  as  the  flower  of  it.  In  his  women 
we  seem  to  see  the  transmutation  in  process." 

The  women  in  these  books  who  save  themselves  do  so  in  every 
instance  by  a  sudden  act  of  determination  —  an  act  that  in  real 
life  would  mean  scandal.  These  impetuous,  seemingly  rash, 
flauntings  in  the  face  of  a  dignified,  prim  society  are  necessary 
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because  "women  are  in  the  position  of  inferiors.  They  are 
hardly  out  of  the  nursery  when  a  lasso  is  thrown  around  their 
necks."  From  The  Pilgrim's  Script  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel  the 
novelist  quotes,  ''I  suspect  that  woman  will  be  the  last  thing 
civilized  by  man."  These  sentences  show  the  attitude  of  men 
to  women  which  Meredith  so  much  deplores. 

As  Meredith  is  realistic  in  treatment  he  is  dramatic  in  method. 
His  characters  having  been  drawn  with  certain  natures  and 
finished  with  appropriate  habits  are  placed  in  a  situation ;  then 
the  action  begins.  Time  and  time  again  the  author  declares  in 
his  novels  that  he  has  merely  brought  together  and  started  his 
people;  that  they  are  making  their  own  history,  a  history  in 
which  for  any  unexpected  freak  of  theirs  he  disclaims  any  re- 
sponsibility. A  hero  in  a  book  is,  after  all,  a  man;  a  man 
moved,  as  are  all  men  in  and  out  of  books,  by  an  inexorable  Fate 
(so  we  ignorantly  call  it)  manifested  in  circumstances  about  him 
or  in  an  impulsive,  vacillating  mind  within  him.  All  the  stories 
are  comedies,  or  tragi-comedies,  of  that  inner  partly  even  sub- 
conscious life,  that  he  indicates  rather  than  depicts.  The  dra- 
matic designs  are  broad  and  spacious,  conveying  an  impression 
of  magnitude  which  the  finished  work  never  equals.  The  first 
plan  of  a  story  is  always  larger  than  the  written  novel.  The 
feeling  of  restriction  is  likely  due  to  a  lack  of  graceful  ease  in 
telling  the  story,  a  lack  caused  less  by  inability  than  by  a  con- 
scious ingenuity  in  style  applied  to  a  method  of  narration.  This 
sense  of  restriction  is  prevalent  in  Tragic  Comedians \  while  in 
the  closing  chapters  of  The  Egoist  events  follow  one  another  so 
rapidly  and  with  so  little  apparent  relation  that  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  Sir  Willoughby  has  placed  himself  is 
hard  to  follow. 

In  another  sense  Meredith  has  spaciousness.  His  knowledge 
and  fancy  can  illuminate  any  subject,  amplify  any  theme.  In 
The  Egoist  he  has  an  entire  chapter  on  the  remark  of  Mrs. 
Mountstuart,  "You  see,  he  has  a  leg."  In  One  of  Our  Con- 
querors a  speech  of  a  passing  man  in  the  street  contains  the 
word  "punctilio,"  and  that  one  word  is  a  reason  for  several  par- 
agraphs. 
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II 


Though  even  to-day  the  novels  of  Meredith  are  not  read  as  are 
the  novels  of  Dickens  and  those  of  Thackeray  his  name  is  widely 
known  to  the  reading  public  because  of  his  peculiar  style.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  people  who  do  not  know  by  personal  acquain- 
tance one  book  can  talk  about  his  characteristic  manner  of  ex- 
pression. Because  of  their  style,  if  because  of  no  other  reason, 
these  novels  should  live.  Meredith  is  not  one  of  the  class  of 
writers  who  captivate  readers  on  the  first  page  by  the  ease  of 
their  style.  The  heraldic  and  hereditary  matter  which  opens 
Henry  Esmond  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  material  with 
which  Meredith's  opening  chapters  are  filled.  In  many  in- 
stances the  first  division  of  a  book  is  an  introductory  essay  or 
preface.  Were  the  chapter  properly  labelled  no  modem  reader 
would  peruse  it  at  all.  To  dupe  the  unsuspecting  into  learning 
how,  and  why,  and  for  what,  this  author  incorporates  his  fore- 
word into  the  scheme  of  the  novel  itself.  Here  in  some  cases 
the  personal,  in  all  cases  the  original,  ideas  of  the  novelist  are 
set  forth  in  language  as  strange  as  the  subject-matter.  Very 
often  the  first  chapter  need  not  be  read  at  all  to  understand  or 
enjoy  the  story.  The  prelude  to  The  Egoist  is  entitled  "A 
Chapter  of  Which  Only  the  Last  Page  Is  of  Any  Importance." 
In  it  one  is  introduced  to  **a  certain  big  book.  The  Book  of 
Egoism."  Any  ten  lines  of  that  prelude  are  sufficient  to  baffle 
the  closest  reader  and  average  thinker  the  first  time  he  reads 
them.  The  passage  discusses  science,  art,  comedy,  tragedy,  at 
times  in  the  wildest  terms,  at  other  times  in  the  homeliest  met- 
aphors. Many  sentences  are  long  and  involved,  some  are  ap- 
parently incomplete.  The  following  passage  does  not  yield  much 
at  a  first  reading: — 

One,  with  an  index  on  the  book  cries  out,  in  a  style 
pardonable  to  his  fervency:  "The  remedy  of  your  frightful 
affliction  is  here,  through  the  stillatory  of  Comedy,  and  not 
in  Science,  nor  yet  in  speed  whose  name  is  but  another  for 
voracity.  Why,  to  be  alive,  to  be  quick  in  the  soul,  there 
should  be  diversity  in  the  companion  throbs  of  your  pulses. 
Interrogate  them.  They  lump  along  like  the  old  loblegs  of 
Dobbin  the  horse;  or  do  their  business-like  cudgels  of  car- 
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pet  thwackers  expelling  dust,  or  the  cottage  clock  pendulum 
teaching  the  infant  hour  over  midnight  simple  arithmetic. 
This  too  in  spite  of  Bacchus.  And  let  them  gallop;  let 
them  gallop  with  the  God  bestriding  them,  gallop  to  Hy- 
men, gallop  to  Hades,  they  strike  the  same  note.  Mon- 
strous monotonousness  has  infolded  us  as  with  the  arms 
Amphitrite!  We  hear  a  shout  of  war  for  a  diversion.  Com- 
edy he  pronounces  our  means  of  reading  swiftly  and  com- 
prehensively. She  it  is  who  proposes  the  correcting  of 
Pretentiousness,  of  inflation,  of  dullness,  and  of  the  vestiges 
of  rawness  and  grossness  yet  to  be  found  among  us.  She  is 
the  ultimate  civilizer,  the  polisher,  a  sweet  cook.  If,  he 
says,  she  watches  over  sentimentalism  with  a  birch  rod,  she 
is  not  opposed  to  romance.  You  may  love,  and  warmly 
love,  so  long  as  you  are  honest.     Do  not  offend  reason." 

Diana  of  the  Crosswayshtgins  with  along  account  of  Diaries, 
intelligible  to  only  a  few  at  first: — 

Thousands  have  reflected  on  a  Diarist's  power  to  cancel 
our  Burial  Service.  Not  alone  the  cleric's  good  work  is  up- 
set by  him,  but  the  sexton's  as  well.  He  hawks  the  graves, 
and  transforms  the  quiet  worms,  busy  on  a  poor  single 
peaceable  body,  into  winged  serpents  that  disorder  sky  and 
earth  with  a  deadly  flight  of  zig-zags,  like  military  rockets, 
among  the  living.  And  if  these  are  given  to  cr}'  too  much, 
to  have  their  tender  sentiments  considered,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  history  requires  the  flaying  of  them.  A  gouty  Diarist, 
a  sheer  gossip  Diarist,  may  thus,  in  the  bequest  of  a  trail  of 
reminiscences,  explode  our  temples  (for  our  very  temples 
have  powder  in  store)  our  treasuries,  our  homesteads,  alive 
with  dynamic  stuff;  nay,  disconcert  our  inherited  venera- 
tion, dislocate  the  ultimate  connection  between  the  tugged 
forelock  and  a  title. 

For  such  peculiar  style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,— one 
can  ask  no  better  example  of  peculiarity  than  the  parenthetical 
remark  in  the  second  quotation, — more  than  for  art  in  story  tell- 
ing or  for  skill  in  delineation  of  character  is  Meredith  renowned. 
For  once  at  least  a  great  master  of  English  was  famous  during 
his  own  lifetime  for  his  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  To  say  that 
he  is  a  maker  of  epigrams  and  aphorisms  is  not  to  say  all.  He 
can  write  short,  sharp  sentences  with  worlds  of  meaning  in  them, 
but  he  can  as  skilfully  carry  an  idea  through  dozens  of  closely 
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woven  labyrinthine  periods.  He  can  write  clearly  and  forcibly 
as  in  The  Amazing  Marriage  or  poetically  and  ornately  as  in 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FevereL  He  began  as  a  poet,  and  be 
preserved  the  poet's  fancy  for  words,  and  the  power  to  use  them. 

The  term  Decadent  cannot  be  applied  to  Meredith  as  it  has 
been  applied  to  Mallarm^,  for  instance,  for  his  style  has  not  be- 
come deliberately  abnormal.  Poet  and  philosopher  as  he  is,  his 
mind  does  not  work  as  do  the  minds  of  ordinary  people,  in  usual 
modes  of  expression.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  Carlyle.  It 
is  but  natural  that  a  man  who  believes  that  ''you  may  start  a 
sermon  from  stones  to  hit  the  stars"  should  think  in  unnatural 
forms;  as  he  thinks,  so  will  he  write.  His  style  may  be  as  self- 
conscious  as  the  style  of  Carlyle,  but  it  is  living,  pulsing,  vibrat- 
ing in  every  fibre.  It  has  vigor,  strength,  vitality,  as  much 
"real  red  blood"  as  have  some  of  his  characters.  Like  them,  it 
commands  attention,  it  wins  admiration.  **Our  language,"  he 
writes,  voicing  the  truth  we  all  know,  "our  language  is  not  rich 
in  subtleties  for  prose.  A  writer  who  is  not  servile,  and  has 
insight,  must  coin  from  his  own  mind." 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  coin  words,  it 
does  mean  that  a  writer  must  coin  phrases,  collocations,  turns  of 
expression.  It  is  original  to  say  in  ten  words  something  on 
which  a  chapter  may  be  ^written;  it  is  original  to  play  with  a 
passing  remark  until  it  becomes  the  theme  for  an  entire  chapter. 
This  may  lead  some  to  believe  that  Meredith,  like  his  own  Mrs. 
Mountstuart,  is  "mad  for  cleverness."  This  he  cannot  be,  if  he 
speaks  with  sincerity  in  judgment  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel.  "A 
maker  of  proverbs  —  what  is  he  but  a  narrow-mind,  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  narrower?"  "A  proverb  is  a  half-way  house  to  an 
idea,  I  conceive."  A  few  additional  sentences  from  The  Egoist 
further  illustrate  this  opinion,  an  opinion  that  few  readers  will 
apply  to  Meredith  himself  if  they  recall  all  he  has  seen  and  de- 
scribed, thought  and  told : — 

"You  see  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive  one  who  is  an  artist  in 
phrases.  Avoid  them.  Miss  Dale,  they  dazzle  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  composer.  That  is  why  people  of  ability,  like 
Mrs.  Mountstuart,  see  so  little;  they  are  so  bent  on  de- 
scribing." 
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In  nearly  every  novel  there  is,  however,  some  maker  of  sen- 
tences, some  artist  in  phrases.  Sometimes  this  thought  and 
word  juggler  merely  utters  his  gems;  at  others,  like  the  most 
famous  "Mmprovisers,"  he  jots  them  down.  Most  of  these 
aphorisms  and  epigrams  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  en- 
titled after  the  manuscript  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel,  The  Pilgrim's 
Script,  One  need  merely  open  any  novel  to  find  some  sentence 
worthy  of  memory  and  quotation,  or  some  other  equally  striking 
mark  of  the  author's  genius  in  handling  words.  Even  in  the 
late  work,  The  Anuusing  Marriage^  which  critics  hailed  as  a  re- 
turn to  simpleness,  there  are  such  sentences  as  this : — 

That  meteoric,  intractable,  perhaps  wicked,  but  popu- 
lar, reputedly  clever,  manifestly  ill-starred,  enormously 
wealthy,  young  Earl  of  Fleetwood,  wedded  to  an  adven- 
turess, and  a  target  for  scandals  emanating  from  the  woman, 
was  daily,  without  omission  of  a  day,  seen  walking  Picadilly 
pavement  in  company  once  more  with  the  pervert,  the  Jesuit 
agent,  that  crafty  Catesby  of  a  Lord  Feltre,  arm  in  arm  the 
pair  of  them,  and  uninterruptedly  conversing,  utterly  un- 
like Englishmen. 

Because  of  this  barrier  against  his  reader,  because  of  the  fric- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  material,  Meredith  attracts. 
First  of  all,  his  style  is  a  challenge;  then  it  becomes  a  game,  a 
pursuit  with  all  the  imagined  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The 
thoughtful  person  realizes  at  once  that  here  is  much  worth  get- 
ting, procurable  if  striven  for.  He  returns  to  the  book,  and 
reads;  but  reading,  thinks.  He  resembles  young  Beauchamp, 
who,  picking  up  a  book  by  Carlyle,  can  make  little  sense  of  what 
he  reads,  knowing  nothing  of  what  the  discussion  means;  but  he 
feels  that  there  is  something  in  the  book,  something  he  intends 
to  worm  out  of  it.  So  few  works  of  fiction  stimulate  to  thought 
nowadays  that  a  book  with  bones  to  it  is  a  good  feast  after  much 
buttered  toast  and  sweet  deserts.  There  may  be  faults  in  such 
a  style,  for  it  knows  no  rules,  it  is  confined  within  no  limits,  it 
is  often  not  entirely  clear,  it  is  sometimes  ambiguous,  it  often 
repels.  But  ''so  refreshing  at  times  is  his  obstinate  originality 
that  one  is  almost  tempted,  when  reflecting  on  the  tameness  of 
lesser  men,  to  extol  his  faults  as  added  virtues." 
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The  list  of  Meredith's  novels  covers  a  long  period  of  years,  a 
wide  range  of  material.  It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  novels  that  remind  us  of  those  written  by 
Thackeray ;  it  concludes  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  studies  unlike  any  books  produced  by  contemporaries.  The 
list  makes  an  impression  commeasurable  with  that  made  by  the 
titles  of  the  works  of  the  novelist's  great  poet  brother,  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  It  is  the  good  work  of  a  life.  A  statement 
made  by  an  English  critic  recently  may  be  correct:  that  after 
Evan  Harrington  had  been  published,  and  the  public  had  failed 
to  **make  any  recognition  of  a  truly  chivalric  effort  to  pleasure 
it,"  Meredith  punished  it  for  its  dense  stupidity.  "Just  as 
Lamb  said  to  himself,  'Damn  the  Age!  I  will  write  for  pos- 
terity'; so  Meredith  began  to  think,  'Hang  the  public!  I  will 
write  for  Balliol  and  Trinity.  I  will  keep  my  illumination  for 
Benedick's  college  of  wit-crackers,  or  the  scholars'  cloister.'" 
This  does  not  lessen  the  greatness  of  the  later  works.  Their 
very  disregard  of  the  desires  of  the  fickle  public  taste,  their  very 
defiance  of  the  "give-us-this-or-we-won't-buy"  ultimatum,  their 
very  appeal  to  wit-crackers  and  scholars,  to  thinkers  and  edu- 
cated men,  make  them  all  better  now,  will  preserve  them  in  the 
future  from  the  fate  of  quick-selling  novels.  Their  author,  in 
refusing  to  watch  his  public,  could  fix  his  eyes  more  intently  on 
his  characters  to  reproduce  them ;  could  keep  his  mind  more  sin- 
cerely loyal  to  his  own  convictions  to  express  himself.  Lovers 
of  Meredith  are  not  disturbed  by  any  reputation  their  author 
may  be  accorded ;  nor  are  they  fearful  that  the  lapse  of  years 
will  diminish  the  stimulating  influence  of  his  novels  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  life  of  our  slowly  advancing  society. 

Stimulating  these  books  are,  as  no  mere  stories  depending  on 
plot  or  incident  ever  could  be.  It  is  not  that  the  day  of  great  ac- 
tion is  past,  but  because  the  day  of  greater  thought  has  arrived, 
that  swash-buckling  romances,  and  tales  of  travel  and  adventure 
are  now  the  first  steps  in  the  reading  education  of  people,  instead 
of  the  last,  as  was  the  case  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  literary 
fiction  was  furnished  by  Scott,  Byron,  and  later  Bulwer-Lytton. 
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It  must  be  granted  that  in  several  of  Meredith's  novels  there 
is  an  almost  woful  lack  of  plot,  that  in  others  there  is  no  novelty 
of  story.  All  this  may  be  granted  because  so  much  remains  to 
render  these  books  worth  reading,  worth  studying,  worth  think- 
ing about.  Great  these  novels  are,  not  because  of  their  stories, 
but  because  of  their  wonderful  character  delineations, — portraits 
of  both  men  and  women. 

In  these  books  the  protagonists  are  not  models,  they  are  not 
ideals.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  are  tragic-comedians,  a  class 
whom  their  describer  defines  simply  as  self-deceivers,  over- 
wrought egoists;  men  who  have  so  little  saving  grace  of  humor 
that  their  self-centred  minds  take  too  seriously  their  own  lives. 
They  are  all  grand  pretenders,  so  skilled  in  acting  that  they  gaze 
at  themselves  with  the  eyes  of  spell-bound  spectators,  ready, 
only  too  ready,  to  applaud  their  graceful,  mincing  stepping, 
keeping  time  to  what  they  consider  the  divine  music  of  the 
spheres  played  for  them,  and  them  alone.  Had  these  men  any 
comic  sense — one  is  tempted  to  say  common  sense — they  would 
be  consummate  jesters,  fooling  the  big  booby  of  the  world  per- 
haps, but  never  without  a  twinkle  in  the  eye,  a  twitch  at  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  a  toss  of  the  head,  to  the  other  humorists 
who  would  notice  and  understand.  Lacking  this  general  ethical 
grace  of  humor,  what  follies  these  prim,  correct,  goodly  men 
commit;  —  all  of  them,  from  Sir  Austin  Feverel,  through  Sir 
Willoughby  to  Wilfrid  Pole.  They  are  all  aristocrats,  too,  unre- 
deemed for  their  seriousness  by  any  purpose  of  work  and  useful- 
ness in  the  world ;  too  well  educated  to  be  good  animals,  led  by 
the  demands  of  natural  desire  or  repugnance.  Their  love  even 
is  not  bom  of  passion,  of  a  desire  for  the  flesh ;  but  on  some 
sickly  requirements  of  good  appearance  before  the  world,  amid 
the  social  circle,  with  the  family.  They  would  curb,  restrain, 
deliberate,  reason,  consider;  never  so  much  as  dreaming  that 
one  single  hour  of  enthusiastic,  nay,  even  rash,  action  is  worth 
an  age  of  sentimental  dawdling.  Beside  these  men  sham  and 
sentimentality  stalk  as  the  guardian  angels  of  society.  ''Let  us 
live,"  they  might  pray,  **but  make  us  weak  enough  never  to 
violate  propriety."  So  they  are  puling  even  in  their  sentimen- 
t^ity,  carrying  their  practice  of  it  further  than  women. 
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If  the  women  of  the  world  were  only  strong  enough,  only  in- 
sistent enough,  they  might  make  such  men  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  Their  women  admirers,  their  female  educators 
might  save  them,  for  invariably  a  woman  detects  the  weakness  of 
the  man  she  may  at  first  merely  like,  or  later,  really  love.  After 
all  her  years  of  footstool  worship,  does  not  Letitia  Dale  know 
Sir  Willougbby  for  what  he  really  is?  Is  it  not  she  rather  than 
anyone  else  who  furnishes  the  clue  to  her  suitor's  nature?  Is  it 
not  she  who  pronounces  the  judgment  of  all  men  and  women  on 
his  life,  when  she  offers  him  the  humiliation  of  a  marriage  with- 
out love?  Not  to  ask  other  questions  the  answers  to  which  are 
obvious,  but  to  state  other  instances,  it  is  Clara  who  first  rebels 
against  the  stifling  influence  of  the  egoist.  One  uses  the  word 
''stifling"  here  as  naturally  as  Meredith  himself  used  it  in  de- 
scribing the  feeling  Diana  had  for  her  first  husband.  That 
stilted  paragon  of  modem  knighthood,  whom  one  almost  prays 
to  see  impelled  by  a  propulsion  from  the  toe  of  Fate,  Sir  Aus- 
tin Feverel,  is  understood  by  that  long-suffering  novice,  Mrs. 
Blancbard. 

All  these  men  fail  to  win  any  sympathy  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  fail  in  their  lives.  They  are  not  commonly  human. 
All  of  them  lack  the  comic  sense.  Though  Meredith  has  been 
called  ''Shakesperean,"  the  word  cannot  mean  that  he  resembles 
the  dramatist  in  his  power  of  humorous  situation  or  comic  de- 
lineation. Meredith's  ideal  of  comedy  is  different  from  that  of 
the  dramatist ;  in  fact,  from  the  usual  ideal  of  all  Anglo-Saxons 
who  have  acquiesced  in  following  the  great  playwrights  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  rather  than  those  of  the  Restoration  period. 
Meredith's  ideal  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel^  The  Egoist^  Tragic  Comedians  \  or  more  clearly 
from  the  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit 
(1877).  If  one  exclaims  after  reading  some  of  the  novels,  "I 
feel  as  though  some  one  had  slapped  me  in  the  face,"  he  will  be 
pleased  to  find  in  this  essay  the  sentence,  ''The  laughter  of  satire 
is  a  blow  in  the  back  or  the  face."  There  is  no  denying  that 
to  appreciate  what  Meredith  calls  real  comedy  one  must  be  in- 
tellectually trained.  May  it  be  spoken  aloud  ?  To  really  smile  — 
one  cannot  laugh  outright  at  genuine  comedy  —  over  Meredith's 
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novels  one  must  be  mentally  somewhat  aristocratic.  No  one 
can  doubt  this  when  he  hears  the  novelist  turned  critic  ex- 
claim, ''O  for  a  breath  of  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Voltaire, 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  Moli^re!"  His  idea  of  true  comedy  is 
that  exhibited  by  the  satire,  the  comedy  of  manners. 

Because  these  men,  therefore,  have  not  the  satiric  attitude 
toward  the  world,  including  themselves,  they  make  us  merely 
pity,  without  commiserating.  It  were  a  thousand  times  better  for 
them  that,  lacking  this  spirit,  they  should  be  purely  pagan  and 
natural,  for  then  they  could  be  more  sincerely,  more  consistently 
men.  The  frankly  animal  seldom  shocks  or  repels  a  thinking 
man  or  woman.  In  these  novels  there  is  a  refreshing  accept- 
ance of  the  flesh  —  not  coupling  therewith  the  world  and  the 
devil  —  and  the  power  and  charm  ot  the  flesh  for  men  and  women. 
An  open-mindedness  so  free  as  this  flashes  a  ray  of  pure  white 
light  on  Richard  with  Lady  Mountfalcon,  on  Beauchamp  with 
Rente,  on  Diana  with  Dacier,  on  Matey  in  the  water  with 
Browney  — all  set  in  wonderful  expositions  of  the  charm  of  the 
sensuous  and  the  sensual. 

From  these  pages  may  be  made  a  gallery  of  women  to  hang 
opposite  the  collection  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson ;  beside  the 
gallery  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  One  cannot  think  of  any 
man  in  these  books  without  recalling  at  once  some  woman  as  a 
result  of  whose  life  or  character  that  man  is  developed  into 
nobleness,  degraded  into  indolence,  betrayed  into  self-discovery. 
These  women  have  been  called  "crucible"  women  —  a  rather  de- 
grading metaphor  taken  from  a  science  that  deals  with  gross 
materials  to  be  applied  to  a  life  that  reflects  the  spiritual  and 
mental  —  because  they  try  the  men  they  come  in  contact  with, 
try  them  in  the  fire  to  purify  them,  try  them  in  the  fire  to  re- 
duce them  to  dross.  Because  of  a  girl  Richard  Feverel  becomes 
a  self-reliant  man,  while  his  father  proves  himself  an  unsympa- 
thetic misunderstanding  hobbyist.  Vittoria  displays  to  the 
world— although  never  quite  clearly  to  himself,  more'sthe  pity — 
the  arrogance,  the  sentimental  unsteadiness  of  Wilfrid  Pole; 
Jenny  makes  Beauchamp  quietly  strong;  Rose  induces  Evan 
Harrington  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  over  and  over  again; 
Clothilde  spurs  Alvan  on  to  court  his  ruin.     Lord  Willoughby 
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owes  his  unmasking  first  to  Clara  Middleton,  then  to  Letitia 
Dale.  Vernon  Whitford  and  Matey  Weybum,  poor  pedagogues 
though  they  are,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  show  themselves 
true  men  because  they  have  the  approbation  of  two  noble  women. 
These  women,  all  of  them,  to  which  many  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters may  be  added,  from  the  buxom,  bustling  Mrs.  Berry  to  the 
faithful  Madge,  constitute  a  gallery  that  few  novelists  can  equal. 
At  this  point  the  figure  breaks  down,  for  these  people  are  not 
mere  portraits  in  a  gallery ;  they  are  living  beings  in  the  every- 
day world  —  not  outlined  profiles  on  white  paper,  not  flat  flesh 
tints  on  canvas,  not  even  daguerreotypes  in  cases,  not  crayons 
on  the  walls,  not  photographs  in  albums  —  they  are  women  in 
the  home,  on  the  train,  in  the  ballroom,  in  the  parlor,  at  coun- 
try picnics,  in  continental  cities,  in  fact,  everywhere.  No  one 
has  ever  suggested  an  illustrated  edition  of  Meredith's  novels. 
Could  any  artist  improve  our  own  picture  of  Mrs.  Berry  pulling 
off  her  own  wedding  ring  for  Richard  to  marry  Lucy  ?  Could 
any  book  illustrator  draw  for  us  Clara  Middleton,  ''a  dainty 
rogue  in  porcelain"?  Who  wants  any  more  vivid  picture  of 
Lady  Mountfalcon  than  the  novelist  himself  draws  ?  This  power 
of  the  writer,  this  power  of  fixing  vividness  in  words,  of  forcing 
reality  into  print,  is  so  apparently  one  of  his  greatest  merits 
that  an  entire  study  might  be  made  of  it  alone.  We  believe 
this  faculty  to  be  keener  at  seizing  fine  shades,  in  appreciating 
subtleties  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  women  than  it  is 
in  grasping  these  same  things  in  the  natures  of  men.  Men's 
characters  offer  few  chances  of  nice  discrimination,  it  is  true; 
and  Meredith  may  not  have  attempted  in  this  instance  a  feat 
he  may  have  considered  unnecessary.  When  he  does  need  to 
delineate  the  delicate  nuances  of  men's  feelings  he  does  it,  we 
believe,  better  than  other  novelists,  but  not  quite  so  well  as 
when  he  treats  women.  Meredith  approaches  more  nearly  to 
Shakespeare  through  the  characters  of  his  women  than  he  does 
through  the  characters  of  his  men  —  though,  of  course,  the  ap- 
proach in  this  single  detail  leaves  a  wide  gap.  We  consider 
this  statement  more  fitly  applicable  to  Meredith  than  to  M. 
Maeterlinck,  of  whom  it  has  been  unreservedly  hinted  by  many 
reviewers,  and  positively  asserted  by  more  than  one  critic. 
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Realizing  that  it  is  an  ungracious,  as  well  as  an  ungrateful, 
task  to  group  the  characters  of  an  author  in  distinctive  classes 
nicely  labelled,  we  believe  that  all  readers  can  distinguish  a 
change  among  people  conceived  by  the  same  mind  during  a 
peroid  of  fifty  years.  We  may  not  insist  on  any  acceptance  of 
the  change  we  are  about  to  indicate,  therefore  we  shall  do  hardly 
more  than  indicate  it.  This  development  of  the  natures  of 
heroines  can  be  made  plainer  by  a  comparison  with  three  women 
delineated  by  M.  Maeterlinck.  Mdisande  in  PelUas  et  Mtlisande 
loves  naturally,  simply;  we  shall  add,  thoughtlessly;  yet  none 
the  less  entirely,  forgetfully,  passionately.  Joyzelle,  in  the 
drama  of  the  same  name,  loves  in  all  three  ways  except  thought- 
lessly. She  knows  what  her  love  for  Lanc^or  means,  she  really 
understands  every  word  that  Merlin  speaks  to  her.  Yet  she 
loves  naturally,  simply,  entirely,  forgetfully,  passionately.  Monna 
Vanna  is  an  older  woman  than  either  Joyzelle  or  Melisande;  she 
loved  simply,  naturally,  thoughtlessly  as  a  girl;  but  that  love 
was  long  ago,  was  almost  forgotten.  When  she  loves  again, 
she  loves  as  a  woman.  She  loves  Prinzwalle  not  thoughtlessly, 
not  forgetfully,  not  unknowingly. 

The  heroines  of  many  of  the  novels  of  Meredith  suggest  a 
similar  intention.  Lucy  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  loves 
Richard  passionately;  this  youth  was  all  mankind  to  her.  Even 
her  maternity,  to  her  only  a  part  of  her  affection,  she  almost 
forgets,  much  to  the  pompous  regret  of  Sir  Austin.  She  is  not 
unlike  Tennyson's  Elaine  who  died  for  love  of  Lancelot,  though 
any  comparison  accords  the  superiority  to  the  novelist.  In  both 
these  sweet  young  girls  there  is  only  one  love  —  the  first  desire 
in  youth  that  can  be  satisfied  only  with  what  it  demands,  that 
can  survive  no  loss. 

The  women  of  the  later  novels  are  foreshadowed  by  Diana 
who,  according  to  the  estimate  already  quoted  from  the  book, 
has  all  the  girlish  qualities  changing  to  those  of  the  woman. 
She  is  endowed  with  all  the  impetuousness  of  the  admirer,  the 
steadfastness  of  the  lover,  but  in  addition  all  the  knowledge, 
independence,  intelligence  of  the  mature  woman.  She  fur- 
nishes none  of  the  ''sweet  sensual  excitement  pertaining  to 
her  spotless  rival*';  her  appeal  is  by  another  channel,  ''she 
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knocks  at  the  mind  and  the  mind  must  open  to  be  interested 
in  her." 

It  is  through  this  same  channel  that  the  women  of  the  later 
novels  make  their  appeal.  Their  lovers  open  their  minds  to 
become  interested  in  Clara,  Aminta,  and  Carinthia,  who  love 
not  alone  where  fancy  leads;  even  before  their  hearts  are  aware 
of  any  choice  being  made,  they  pour  out  their  wealth  of  affec- 
tion before  the  men  their  own  minds  choose.  Peculiarly  each 
woman  makes  a  mistake  in  a  first  choice ;  Clara  is  dazzled  by 
the  egoistic  halo  about  Sir  Willoughby,  Aminta  admires  a  far- 
off  hero  in  Lord  Ormont,  Carinthia  makes  a  supposedly  brilliant 
match.  They  followed  too  blindly  the  advice  of  their  romantic 
hearts,  they  did  not  love  with  enough  mind.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  world,  which  considers  only  the  material  conditions 
of  the  men  they  later  choose,  how  little  romance,  how  small  a 
chance  for  real  love  in  a  life  bound  with  that  of  a  schoolmaster, 
as  Clara's  and  Aminta's  are  bound,  or  with  the  life  of  the 
widower  of  a  former  friend,  as  the  life  of  Carinthia  is  bound! 
Not  great  matches,  these,  from  a  material  aspect,  surely ; — but 
great  in  mutual  confidence,  in  mutual  sacrifice,  in  common 
purpose.  These  noble,  clear-browed,  straight-in-the-eye  women 
must  have  beamed  with  a  kindliness,  a  quickness,  a  humor, 
worthy  of  Meredith's  best-loved  immortal,  the  Muse  of  the 
Comic  Spirit  herself. 

IV 

As  Meredith  has  not  clearly  explained  his  idea  of  Fate  we 
dare  not  read  our  own  opinions  into  his  utterances.  For  the 
future,  he  bids  us  strive  on  to  some  better  condition  of  society, 
a  condition  he  suggests  by  showing  its  need,  not  its  nature. 
He  would  have  all  of  us  working  like  his  own  good  teachers  and 
schoolmasters,  ^'plowing  to  make  a  richer  world." 

Pausing  for  an  instant  to  apply  Coleridge's  dictum  of  aesthetic 
criticism,  what  are  the  portions  of  these  novels  that  we  recall 
most  vividly,  that  we  return  to  with  greatest  pleasure?  The 
scenes  that  are  remembered  best  are  lyrical  in  nature,  or  in 
treatment  —  the  product  of  the  poet.  Longest  perhaps  will 
remain  that  scene  of  budding  love  in  Richard  Feverel  and  Lucy. 
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Two  other  incidents  from  the  same  book  come  to  mind;  the 
winning  of  the  hero  by  the  beautiful  erring  Lady  Mountfalcon ; 
and  Richard's  lonely  night  in  the  German  mountains,  finding 
peace  after  storm  in  the  sense  of  protection  over  the  little  coney. 
The  passionate  love  scenes  of  Emilia  will  not  soon  fade  away, 
contrasted  as  they  are  so  vividly  with  Wilfrid  Pole's  weakness 
in  affection.  In  Beauchamp*s  Career  there  is  the  beautiful  dawn 
upon  Venice.  Finally,  everyone  who  thinks  of  Lord  Ormont 
and  His  Aminta  feels  the  clasp  of  the  waters  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  as  Matey  and  Browney  swim  out  to  sea  together. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  admirer  of  Meredith  believe 
that  he  preaches  a  creed  of  pessimism,  or  loss  of  hope.  What 
his  faith  is  makes  no  difference,  it  has  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Diana  he  puts  these  comforting  words  for  us 
to  remember  and  cherish : — 

"Who  can  really  think,  and  not  think  hopefully?  When 
we  despair  or  discolor  things  it  is  our  senses  in  revolt,  and 
they  have  made  the  sovereign  brain  their  drudge.  There 
is  nothing  the  body  suffers  that  the  soul  may  not  profit 
by, — with  that  I  sail  into  the  dark;  it  is  my  promise  of  the 
immortal." 

Clarbnce  Stratton. 

St  Louis,  Missouri^ 
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The  idea  has  always  prevailed  that  an  attempt  to  acquire  new 
knowledge  is  a  sin  against  God ;  that  knowledge  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  Deity.  Nowhere  do  we  find  this  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  in  the  old  Hebrew  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
story  of  man's  first  reaching  afler  knowledge.  For  uncounted 
ages  man  has  been  reaching  out,  his  hunger  for  truth  overcom- 
ing his  fear  of  God's  voice ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  man's 
latest  discoveries  that  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
this  world-old  passion  for  finding  out  the  secrets  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  that  science  which  religion  has 
so  feared  and  condemned  that  we  can  find  the  deeper  spiritual 
significance  of  this  simple  folk-tale  told  by  a  primitive  people  to 
explain  the  facts  of  life — temptation,  sin,  death,  labor,  sorrow, 
and  pain. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  act  which  theology  labels  "The 
Fall  of  Man"  was  man's  first  attempt  to  become  "as  God."  It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  in  the  mind  of  the  scriptural  writer  God's 
first  "Thou  shalt  not"  shut  humanity  away  from  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge, — the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  knowledge 
which  has  brought  man  up  from  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  made 
him  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor." 

Yet  this  story,  repeated  perhaps  through  centuries  of  oral  tra- 
dition, written  down  at  last  by  some  scribe  whose  name  we  do 
not  know,  is  possessed  of  such  wondrous  appeal  that  millions  of 
people  of  all  times  and  races  have  accepted  it  as  the  Word  of 
God.  Why?  Because  there  is  something  in  the  soul  of  man, 
whether  he  be  primitive  or  modem,  savage  or  enlightened,  that 
responds,  an  inborn  sense  of  guilt  that  makes  him  hide  himself 
from  his  Maker. 

And  yet  in  strange  contrast  to  this  is  the  fact  that  man  has 
always  known  that  knowledge  was  man's  r^ht  Throughout  all 
the  ages  the  path  of  progress  has  been  the  path  of  knowledge, 
and  the  literature  and  history  of  all  times  have  extolled  wisdom 
and  exalted  wise  men.     How  then  shall  we  reconcile  this  con- 
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flict?  Theology  answers  that  it  was  not  knowledge  but  disobedi- 
ence that  constituted  the  sin.  But  this  only  deepens  our  per- 
plexity. Can  it  be  that  all  the  progress  of  the  ages  has  been  in 
defiance  of  God's  first  mandate?  The  brain  reels  before  such  a 
topsy-turvy  theory.  Modem  minds  cannot  accept  it,  for  the 
ever-widening  revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind  which  the  centuries 
have  brought  us  shows  Eternal  Wisdom  bringing  cosmos  out  of 
chaos.  With  infinite  patience  God  is  teaching  His  children  to 
read  His  Word,  not  alone  in  the  Book  of  Books  but  in  stones 
and  stars  and  suns.  The  fear  of  truth  is  old,  but  it  is  not  God- 
implanted.  The  craven  spirit  that  bids  us  hide  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  until  God  has  passed  by,  fearful  lest  we  should  see  His 
face,  is  human,  not  divine.  Let  us  read  again  this  Eden  story, 
not  in  the  light  of  theology  but  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  see  if  perchance  we  may  find  in  this  world-old  tale 
something  of  new  interest  and  inspiration. 

Man,  as  we  now  know,  was  not  a  special  creation,  lord  of  the 
beasts  by  divine  right  and  citizen  of  Paradise.  He  was  indeed 
the  triumph  of  creation,  but  it  was  because,  prompted  by  the 
Divine  Urge  within  him  that  would  not  let  him  rest,  he  had 
pushed  his  way  up  from  the  slimy  depths  of  the  sea,  across  the 
sand  into  the  forest,  slowly,  bravely,  sometimes  blindly  and  in 
despair,  falling  and  rising  again,  fighting  his  way  up  through  the 
brute  creation  until  he  had  gained  dominion  over  them  and  had 
one  day  emerged  from  the  forest  and  stood  upright  before  his 
Maker,  no  longer  beast  but  man,  God  indeed  "made  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life  and  he  became  a  living  soul, "  but  the  process 
took  a  million  years. 

God's  greatest  miracles  are  not  completed  in  a  moment 
The  mind  of  man,  crowning  work  of  God's  creation,  was  not 
made  in  a  day. 

Man's  mind  was  the  divine  spark  that  constituted  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  beasts  around  him.  From  the  first  he 
must  have  been  dimly  conscious  that  there  was  a  difference ; 
that  he  had  within  himself  something  that  none  of  them  had ; 
something  big  and  masterful  that  he  felt  intuitively  but  did  not 
comprehend.    Very  early  he  must  have  realized  that  his  do- 
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minion  over  animals  was  because  of  his  superior  intelligence ; 
very  early  he  must  have  felt  within  himself  the  capacity  for  a 
wider,  fuller  life  than  they  could  ever  attain.  And  instinctively 
this  mystery  which  he  felt  in  his  own  soul  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  by  which  he  was  surrounded  developed  into  a  God- 
consciousness. 

These  aspirations,  these  longings  of  his  spirit  for  a  higher  life, 
must  mean  that  he,  in  a  strange,  incomprehensible  way,  was  re- 
lated to  God  in  a  different  way  from  what  the  brute  creation 
was.  He  felt  somehow  that  it  was  his  right  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  God ;  to  commune  with  Him,  to  enter  into  His  pres- 
ence as  no  other  creature  could.  Yet  by  a  barrier  equally 
mysterious  he  felt  himself  shut  away  from  God.  And  the  thing 
that  drew  him  God-ward  was  the  same  thing  that  shut  him  away, 
his  moral  consciousness.  How  did  he  explain  this?  Naturally 
enough,  his  mind  groped  back,  seeking  in  the  half-remembered 
past  for  a  time  when  he  had  not  felt  this  separation  from  God,  a 
time  of  happiness  and  innocence  when  sin  and  stru^^le  and 
death  were  unknown.  And  so  he  wove  his  thought  into  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  a  story  so  wonderful  that 
it  took  hundreds  of  years  to  develop  and  thousands  of  years  to 
understand.  It  has  taken  man  all  the  ages  from  Creation's  dawn 
until  now  to  understand  that  the  divinity  within  him  is  poten- 
tial ;  a  vision  of  his  future  instead  of  a  memory  of  his  past ;  that 
the  time  for  which  he  longs  is  ahead  of  him,  not  behind  him ;  a 
time  that  never  was  but  that  perhaps  will  be. 

We  think  of  man's  first  sin  as  being  some  new  act  of  dis- 
obedience which  he  committed  for  the  first  time.  In  reality  it 
was  the  same  act  which  he  had  always  done,  only,  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  he  saw  the  old  act  in  a  new  light,  he  knew  that 
it  was  wrong.  Like  one  who  climbing  wearily  upward  from 
some  dark  pit  s^ts  a  gleam  of  light  which  measures  the  heights 
above  him  but  not  the  depths  beneath,  he  had  risen  high  enough 
to  see  how  low  he  was. 

It  was  not  the  Fall  of  Man,  it  was  the  Rise  of  Man.  It  was 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  events,  the  birth  of  a  souL 

As  the  new-bom  babe,  feeling  the  chill  of  the  air,  cries  out  in 
pain  and  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  blinding  light  of  day,  so  the 
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new  soul  of  humanity  shrank  from  the  consequences  of  its  new- 
found knowledge.  For  "when  moral  good  was  made  possible, 
moral  evil  was  introduced.  A  knowledge  of  the  one  brings  that 
of  the  other."  Knowledge  brings  freedom  and  power,  but  it 
also  brings  responsibility.  No  wonder  that  primitive  man  looked 
back  with  longing  to  the  time  when  he  had  not  known  good 
from  evil  and  called  it  Paradise. 

Freed  from  theological  implications,  looked  at  as  a  composite 
story,  developed  through  many  generations  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple to  explain  their  own  existence  and  the  puzzling  facts  of  life, 
this  old  tradition  takes  on  a  new  interest  Things  which  have 
always  been  taken  for  granted  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  story 
and  things  hitherto  overlooked  assume  significance.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  identifying  the  serpent  with  Satan  or  with 
sin.  The  only  quality  that  the  text  ascribes  to  the  serpent  is 
"subtility  "  or  "wisdom."  The  reason  for  introducing  the  serpent, 
as  the  tempter  was  probably  because  of  its  supposed  wisdom  and 
also  to  account  for  the  inborn  aversion  and  fear  which  has  al- 
ways prevailed  between  the  serpent  and  mankind.  In  the  happy 
time  of  innocence,  according  to  the  tradition,  Eve  felt  no  fear  of 
the  serpent  It  was  after  this  that  God  pronounced  His  curse 
upon  the  serpent,  saying,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  lie  in 
wait  for  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his  heeL"  The- 
ology tells  us  that  the  serpent  lied  when  he  said,  "  For  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil.*'  This 
interpretation  directly  contradicts  the  story,  for  the  eating  of  the 
fruit  was  immediately  followed  by  the  awakening  of  moral  con- 
sciousness and  the  acknowledgment  by  God  Himself  "Behold 
the  man  has  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil" 

Theology  also  tells  us  that  Eve  sinned  because  she  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  her  lower  nature,  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
the  story.  The  entire  appeal  of  the  serpent  is  made,  not  to  the 
senses,  but  to  the  reason, — "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,  but  ye  shall 
be  as  God."  And  Eve's  choice  was  essentially  rational:  "When 
the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
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she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof. ' '  It  was  not  an  appetite  of  the  flesh,  it 
was  a  yearning  of  the  spirit  for  a  wider  experience,  for  a  fuller  life. 
Animal  gratification  man  had  always  had.  It  was  his  soul  that 
had  never  been  satisfied,  that  indeed  never  can  be  satisfied  until, 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  it  awakes  in  the  likeness  of  God. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  represents,  as  Schiller  describes  it,  the 
transition  of  man  to  freedom  and  humanity,  yet  the  advance 
brought  with  it  more  of  pain  than  satisfaction,  more  of  guilt  than 
triumph.  Truly  there  is  no  pain  like  that  of  a  new  idea.  Man 
could  not  yet  appreciate  his  own  dignity,  he  could  only  feel  his 
separation  from  God.  No  longer  could  he  live  the  care-free, 
irresponsible  life  of  the  creatures  around  him ;  no  longer  could 
he  blindly  follow  his  own  instincts  with  no  thought  of  the  moral 
consequences  of  his  acts :  he  alone  of  all  God's  creatures,  must 
distrust  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  impulses,  restrain  his  na- 
tural passions.  He  must  reason,  must  set  one  good  over  against 
another  good  and  choose  between  them,  and  upon  his  judg- 
ment rested  the  decision  of  the  question  that  has  come  down 
through  all  generations,** — What  is  good?" 

This  was  the  price  that  man  .must  pay  for  manhood.  Little 
wonder  that  it  seemed  to  him  not  a  price  but  a  penalty.  Over- 
whelmed with  a  new  and  unwelcome  sense  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility, he  felt  that  he  had  transgressed  the  bounds  set  about  the 
mount  lest  men  break  through  unto  Jehovah  to  gaze ;  he  had 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  God  had  commanded,  **Thou  shalt  not 
eat";  he  had, — oh !  fearful  responsibility — become  as  God.  It 
was  no  supernatural  presence  that  confronted  Adam  that  day  in 
the  garden :  for  the  first  time  he  stood  face  to  face  with  his  own 
soul.  It  was  the  revelation  of  his  own  divinity  that  terrorized 
him:  it  was  his  own  frightened  heart  that  prompted  the  awful 
question,  **What  is  this  thou  hast  done?"  And  the  voice  that 
drove  him  out  of  Eden  was  the  still,  small  voice  within :  the 
voice  that  in  all  ages  has  urged  man  to  leave  his  Eden  of  indo- 
lence and  safety  and  go  out  into  the  wider  world  of  achievement, 
the  world  of  sweat  and  toil,  of  peril  and  possibility,  the  world  of 
the  fighting  chance. 

Esther  Barstow  Hammand. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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TO  MONSIEUR  DE  BIENVILLE,  DEBTOR 

There  are  many  entries  in  the  credit  column  opposite  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  for  he 
was  a  dramatic  personage  who  achieved  much.  In  casting  up 
this  gentleman's  accounts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  picturesque 
items  loom  large.  But  there  are  also  modest  statements  that 
deserve  attention  and  offer  interest,  as,  for  example,  the  fact 
that  it  was  Bienville  who  first  recognized  the  need  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  young  girls  of  his  Louisiana  colony. 
A  reckoning  of  all  the  debts  that  New  Orleans  owes  her  founder 
is  a  part  of  the  acknowledgment  which  the  city  will  offer  when 
in  this  year  of  1918,  she  celebrates  her  two  hundredth  birthday. 

It  was  only  eight  years  after  the  founding  of  la  Nauvelle- 
Orlians  that  Bienville  realized  that  the  very  success  of  his  city 
bad  created  two  necessities:  a  hospital,  and  a  school  for  girls. 
The  desirability  of  segregating  and  caring  for  the  sick  had  been 
plainly  evident  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement,  for  the 
amphibious  nature  of  the  place  made  fevers  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  almost  as  inevitably,  the  vocation  or  avocation  of  all  male 
settlers  was  fighting.  Consequently,  there  was  continuous  need 
of  a  hospital,  and  a  concomitant  requirement  of  intelligent 
nurses. 

The  other  matter  that  seemed  obligatory  was  a  school  for  girls: 
a  need  that  is  especially  interesting  in  its  unexpectedness.  Less 
than  a  decade  had  passed,  it  must  be  remembered,  since  the 
foimding  of  New  Orleans ;  and  this  beginning  was  made  on  a 
land-and-water  island  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  furthermore  in  a  part  of  the  new  world  that  had  hitherto 
attracted  explorers  and  adventurers  rather  than  sober  colonists. 
It  continued  to  attract  the  transient  seeker  for  gold  or  glory, 
and  this  natural  drift  of  light  and  surface  humanity  was  aug- 
mented by  a  prison  and  correction-house  contingent  from  France. 
But  somehow  sober  colonists,  too,  had  come  immediately  and 
unceasingly  to  the  new  French  city  with  the  old  French  name, 
and  in  eight  or  nine  years  there  were  respectable  fathers  and 
mothers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  demand  authoritatively  that 
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trained  gentlewomen  be  provided  as  teachers  for  the  daughters 
oi  y\i^  principaux  oi  New  Orleans.  The  education  of  the  sons 
had  presented  no  difficulty:  they  could  be  sent  to  France  or,  if 
the  parents  were  poor,  boys  could  attend  schools  conducted  by 
the  priests.  But,  says  a  chronicler,  no  mother  would  send  her 
young  daughters  so  far  from  home  to  be  absent  during  the  years 
when  they  most  needed  a  mother's  care ;  and  the  priests'  schools 
were  not  open  to  girls. 

Recognizing  that  the  health  of  all  his  colonists  and  the  con- 
tentment of  the  better  and  more  stable  classes  must  be  pre- 
served, Bienville  determined  to  solve  both  problems  at  the  same 
time  by  inviting  a  religious  order  of  women  to  establisl)  them- 
selves permanently  in  New  Orleans.  Naturally  enough,  he 
thought  first  of  the  sceurs  grises  of  his  native  Canada,  but  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  their  interest;  and  by  the 
advice  of  P^re  Beaubois  (the  lately  arrived  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits),  he  next  applied  to  the  Ursulines  of  Rouen.  Their 
ready  acquiescence,  however,  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  projected  undertaking  did  not  concern  Bienville 
and  the  good  sisters  alone.  The  Compagnie  des  Indes  must  be 
consulted  and  persuaded  and  enlightened;  and  a  formal  treaty 
must  be  drawn  up  by  the  Company,  submitted  to  the  Ursuline 
authorities,  and,  if  accepted  by  them,  it  must  be  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Company  and  by  the  Superior  of  the  Ursuline 
order  in  France  as  well  as  by  the  Superior  of  the  little  group  of 
religious  people  who  had  agreed  to  go  on  the  mission  to  New 
Orleans. 

Now  the  corporation  known  as  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  offers 
many  a  spectacular  incident  in  history  and  economics;  but  in 
the  arrangements  with  the  Ursulines  it  appears  prosaic  only. 
The  twenty-eight  Articles  of  the  contract  are  concerned  with 
passage  and  pensions  and  the  day's  work:  there  is  no  recognition 
of  spiritual  ideals  or  ambitions,  or  of  the  unprecedented  nature 
of  the  enterprise.  A  matter-of-fact  reading  of  the  Treaty  makes 
the  Company's  point  of  view  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
jected school.  Present-day  New  Orleans  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
reason  for  the  coming  of  the  Ursulines  was  primarily  to  teach 
girls ;  but  the  Treaty  is  a  document  in  evidence  to  show  that  the 
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Company  gave  slight  thought  to  that  occupation.  It  was  the 
hospital  alone  that  interested  the  Company,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  only  two  Articles  (a  part  of  the  Sixth,  and  the 
Twenty-fourth)  out  of  the  entire  twenty-eight  deal  specifically 
with  the  education  of  girls.  It  is  even  especially  enjoined  upon 
the  religious  that  though  they  may,  when  circumstances  warrant 
it,  receive  boarding  pupils,  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  6ick 
must  never  be  detached  from  the  hospital  service.  Clearly  the 
Company  intended  the  Ursulines  to  be  sick-nurses,  and  if  they 
should  be  teachers  also,  that  occupation  would  be  merely  "for 
lagniappe,"  as  we  say  in  New  Orleans  to-day. 

The  Ursulines  made  no  objection  to  the  Company's  provisions, 
and  after  a  prodigal  waste  of  red  tape  (one  loop  of  which  touched 
Cardinal  Fleury  and  even  Louis  XV  himself),  the  contract  was 
concluded  September  13,  1726.  On  February  23,  .1727,  ten 
Ursulines,  two  priests,  servants,  and  a  few  workmen  set  sail  in 
the  Gironde. 

That  we  know  all  manner  of  details  in  regard  to  the  five 
months'  voyage  is  due  to  the  literary  skill  and  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  Mother  Superior,  Sister  Marie  Tranchepain  (de- 
lightful name),  and  of  her  secretary,  Marie  Madeleine  Hachard,  a 
novice  at  the  inception  of  the  mission  but  soon  a  member  of  the 
order.  Both  women  had  keen  intelligence,  an  eye  for  significant 
detail,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  If,  as  we  have  been  told,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  discover  the  time,  place,  and  loved  one 
forming  an  harmonious  whole,  it  is  equally  rare  that  religious 
zeal,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  literary  artist  are  united.  But 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  the  voyage  of  the  Gironde^  and  Mme. 
Tranchepain  and  Madeleine  Hachard  were  made  for  one  another. 
Things  happened  on  that  journey  across  seas,  and  the  women 
who  recorded  the  events  or  incidents  knew  how  to  observe,  how 
to  judge,  how  to  put  their  impressions  into  written  words.  No 
day,  apparently,  was  commonplace,  but  the  happenings  varied, 
of  course,  in  degree  and  kind.  Mme.  Tranchepain  may  note 
mildly :  *^Cefut  alors  que  chacun  commenqa  h  payer  le  tribut  h  la 
met^'  \  or  she  may  observe  that  the  regularity  with  which  the 
soup  upsets  seems  to  be  intentional ;  or  there  may  be  a  good- 
natured  gibe  at  the  self-effacing  novice  (Madeleine  Hachard,  as 
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it  happened)  who  carried  the  community  principle  so  far  that  she 
persisted  in  referring  to  her  own  features  as  * 'our  nose"  or  "our 
ear."  But  there  are,  too,  pages  that  tell  graphically  of  threat- 
ened attacks  from  pirate  ships,  of  hurricanes;  there  are  allusions 
to  cannibal  islands ;  there  is  casual  mention  of  a  scarcity  of  food 
and  drink. 

The  little  company  probably  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  sighted,  though  the  entrance  to  the 
great  river  must  have  been  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  depressing 
view.  For  some  miles  before  the  thin  wavering  gray  line  of 
marsh  appears  on  the  horizon,  an  incoming  ship  moves  through 
heavy  yellow  water  whose  dullness  of  hue  is  especially  noticeable 
after  a  voyager  has  for  days  been  surrounded  by  the  vivid  blue 
of  the  gulf  or  the  green  blue  of  the  Atlantic.  The  gray  line  on 
the  horizon  becomes  steadier  and  finally  resolves  itself  into  a 
fringe  of  brownish-green  rushes  through  which  the  muddy 
waters  rise  and  fall  almost  as  freely  as  out  in  the  open  gulf.  At 
one  spot  the  marsh  separates  to  make  a  way,  apparently,  along 
which  the  insistent,  heaving,  tawny  waters  may  sweep  into  the 
dim,  mysterious  wastes  that  are  **land"  only  by  geographical 
courtesy.  It  often  appears,  too,  to  be  only  geographical  courtesy 
that  permits  the  statement:  "the  Mississippi  River  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  for  the  tide  rolls  far  within  the  level, 
tortuous  passage  grudgingly  relinquished  by  the  marshes.  One 
would  expect  the  mouth  of  as  mighty  a  body  as  the  Father  of 
Waters  to  be  an  impressive  sweep  of  open  space  through  which 
a  hurtling,  spray-tossed  current  would  burst  with  a  deafening 
roar  into  the  sea  beyond.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Mississippi 
avoids  a  climax  at  its  conclusion  (though  not  averse  to  spectacular 
actions  farther  up  its  course),  and  the  river  slips  into  the  gulf  by 
Ave  passageways  so  clogged  with  sandbars  that  it  is  a  wonder 
the  waters  succeed  in  escaping  at  all.  Nowadays,  the  jetties 
force  the  current  to  scour  a  channel  through  one  of  these  passage- 
ways, but  jetties  are  inconspicuous  taskmasters  and  consequently 
have  done  little  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  to  the 
river. 

Outside  one  of  the  passes  the  passengers  of  the  Gironde 
waited  until  arrangements  could  be  concluded  for  the  last  section 
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of  the  journey,  which  because  of  the  sandbars  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  must  be  made  in  small  boats.  To-day  it  is  for  the 
quarantine  officer  and  the  river  pilot  that  we  wait  and,  save  for 
the  little  white  cottage  standing  up  on  low  stilts  and  the  big 
white  lighthouse  on  high  ones,  we  see  just  what  those  long-ago 
pioneers  saw:  dun-colored  waters  beneath,  blinding  light  above, 
and  a  flat,  unchanging  stretch  of  dullest  green  that  reaches  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  world.  The  travelers  left  the  Gironde 
gladly,  we  may  be  sure,  though  they  left  it  to  spend  seven  days 
in  pirogues.  To  travel  in  a  pirogue  is  at  any  time  an  uneasy 
experience  for  the  amateur,  but  to  travel  in  a  pirogue  piled  high 
with  wobbly  luggage  on  which  the  passenger  perches  unhappily 
while  someone  stands  and  aimlessly  (and,  to  all  appearances, 
ineffectively)  dips  a  paddle  in  the  water  is  a  real  test  of  flesh, 
spirit,  and  specific  gravity.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pirogues  were  being  paddled  against  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and,  too,  that  the  trip  was  made  in  the  month 
of  August.  There  were  days,  so  the  records  tell,  of  scorching 
sun  and  torrential  rain;  and  nights  spent  on  a  land  that  was 
two  parts  water  and  a  third  part  mosquitoes.  But  the  Journal 
of  the  Mother  Superior  and  the  letters  of  her  secretary  do 
not  dwell  on  discomforts;  rather  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
wonder  of  the  broad  yellow  river  and  the  strange,  low-lying 
shores,  where  after  the  first  two  days  moss-draped  cypress  trees 
began  to  take  the  place  of  the  reeds  and  grass.  And  Madeleine 
can  even  speak  tolerantly  of  the  unceasing  and  ferocious  attacks 
of  Messieurs  les  Maringouins,  or  Frappe  d'abords^  as  she  calls 
the  mosquitoes,  usually  adding  a  conjecture  as  to  whether  they 
really  will  succeed  in  ''assassinating"  her. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1727,  the  Ursulines  finally 
reached  New  Orleans,  thereby  concluding  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries for  opening  a  school  for  girls  in  Bienville's  city.  The 
history  of  few  schools  can  afford  so  interesting  an  introduction. 
This  introduction  should  belong  equally,  of  course,  to  the 
opening  of  a  hospital,  but  it  does  not  so  belong  because,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  definitely  proposed  that  the 
hospital  should  be  first  and  the  school  last,  circumstances  quite 
as  definitely  disposed  that  the  last,  in  this  case,  should  be  first. 
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One  of  these  circumstances,  for  example,  bad  decreed  that  the 
hdtel  of  Bienville  to  which  the  religious  were  escorted  by  Gover- 
nor Perier  (Bienville  had  returned  to  France  in  the  hope  of  justi- 
fying his  management  of  the  colony)  should  chance  to  be  at  the 
end  of  town  farthest  from  the  building  that  sheltered  the 
**pauvres  malades*'  to  whom  the  benevolent  Company  had  dedi- 
cated the  services  of  the  Ursulines ;  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  a  residence  should  be  provided  near  the 
hospital  before  complete  and  organized  service  could  begin.^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  also  decreed  that  more 
than  thirty  girls  should  be  desirous  of  being  received  as  boarders, 
and  that  many  day  pupils  should  be  waiting  anxiously  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  articles  of  the  Treaty. 
The  school  was  inevitably  started  at  once,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
expanded  at  once,  for  besides  the  expected  well-bred  pupils  and 
the  regular  convent  instruction  offered  them,  negresses  and 
savages  were  received  every  day  from  one  o'clock  to  two-thirty 
and  were  taught  French,  religion,  and  something  of  what  we 
to-day  should  call  the  rudiments  of  domestic  science.  At  once, 
too,  the  Sisters  took  into  their  home  an  orphan  whom  they  found 
in  special  need  of  protection ;  and  they  even  sought  to  help  the 
Manon  Lescauts  of  the  colony. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  climate  nor  strange  conditions 
affected  the  energies  of  these  extraordinary  women.  Only  eight 
months  after  their  arrival,  Madeleine  Hachard  writes  to  her 
father  that  the  Ursulines  are  carrying  on  the  activities  of  four 
communities:  of  their  own,  of  course;  of  hospitaliires\  of  St. 
Joseph ;  of  a  Refuge.  Furthermore,  they  were  soon  called  upon 
to  act  as  guardians  for  the  filles-h-la-cassette^  those  completely 
respectable  maidens  who  were  carefully  selected  by  the  ever  alert 
Compagnie  des  Indes^  provided  with  a  dowry,  and  then  sent  across 
the  ocean  and  up  the  Mississippi  (in  pirogues)  to  be  the  wives 
of  the  single  and  worthy  young  men  of  New  Orleans.  Still 
another  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  Ursulines  when,  in  1729, 

^The  hospital  work  was  begun  before  the  first  year  of  residence  was  over, 
and  it  was  as  faithfully  performed  as  conscience,  kindness,  and  the  Treaty 
could  ask.  In  1770,  a  papal  dispensation  released  the  Ursulines  from  the 
hospital  service. 
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a  number  of  children  orphaned  by  the  Natchez  massacre,  were 
brought  to  New  Orleans  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters,—- 
the  Company  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  The 
good  ladies,  it  would  seem,  almost  duplicated  a  modern  univer- 
sity with  its  plethora  of  colleges,  schools,  and  departments. 

No  doubt  the  curriculum  of  this  first  school  for  girls  in  New 
Orleans  was  simple  enough,  no  doubt  books  were  few;  but  it  is 
always,  of  course,  the  teachers  themselves  that  count  most  in 
preparing  young  people  to  live  their  own  lives,  and  even  the 
stupidest  little  girls  must  have  absorbed  something  of  courage, 
persistence,  initiative,  and  cheerfulness  besides  the  religious 
zeal  which  was  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  coming  of  the 
Ursulines  to  New  Orleans.  Both  the  stupid  little  girls  and  the 
clever  little  girls  needed  religious  teaching,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  additional  acquirements  are  useful  in  pioneer  com- 
munities. Girls  married  in  those  days  at  twelve  or  thirteen  and 
frequently  went  with  their  husbands  far  into  the  wilderness 
where  every  iota  of  the  convent  training  came  into  use, — the 
religious  first  of  all,  we  may  suppose  (or  hope),  but  also  the 
lessons  of  character,  of  commonsense,  and  of  good  humor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  convent  school, 
no  girl  was  allowed  to  marry  unless  she  had  received  instruction 
from  the  Sisters,  and  to  this  requirement — a  clear  instance  of 
compulsory  education — is  due  the  firm  and  lasting  impression 
made  by  these  first  teachers  upon  the  girls  of  this  Louisiana 
colony.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  educational  roads 
built  so  strongly  by  the  Sisters  led  away  from  the  convent: 
recruits  to  the  order  came  for  many  years,  not  from  the  convent 
pupils,  but  from  France. 

The  particular  quality  which  these  first  New  Orleans  teachers 
established  in  the  training  of  girls  was  a  constructive  element. 
It  was  this  faculty  that  made  Mme.  Tranchepain  and  Madeleine 
Hachard  not  only  mention  but  explain  the  new  things  they  saw 
or  heard  of.  They  try  to  show  just  where  New  Orleans  is  situ- 
ated; they  collect  the  various  names  for  the  Mississippi;  they 
compare  strange  trees  and  flowers  with  familiar  ones  in  France ; 
and  they  have  much  to  say  about  food, — a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  all  travelers  and  to  this  day  an  inseparable  part  of  New 
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Orleans  "copy."  They  often  include  recipes  in  their  ex- 
planations ;  though  the  fashion  of  baking  sweet  potatoes  in  ashes 
could  be  of  little  service  in  Rouen  or  Normandy.  It  is  the 
teacher  habit,  too,  of  getting  at  an  underlying  truth  that  makes 
one  of  these  women  assert  that  the  real  wealth  of  Louisiana  lies 
not  in  gold  or  silver  mines,  but  in  her  natural  resources. 

To  make  you  make  yourself  was,  everybody  remembers,  the 
main  article  of  Mother  Carey's  treaty  with  her  chickens. 
Circumstances  prevented  Mother  Tranchepain  from  knowing 
anything  about  the  Water  Babies,  but  she  had  much  the  same 
idea  as  to  development  of  character  that  Charles  Kingsley  em- 
phasized in  his  book.  This  constructive  ideal  in  the  education 
of  girls  has  persisted.  There  have  been  a  good  many  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  it,  for  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal 
life  have  come  in  generous  measure  to  Bienville's  city,  and  gen- 
erations of  girls  have  adapted  and  altered  themselves  to  fit  an 
environment  that  had  turned  upside  down  or  inside  out,  seem- 
ingly over  night.  Schoolgirls  saw  the  colony  exchange  French 
rulers  for  Spanish  ones ;  saw  the  French  return,  and  then  learned 
that  New  Orleans  had  been  transferred  again  and  that  her 
citizens  owed  allegiance  to  a  country  far  more  alien  than 
Spain,  the  United  States.  Moreover,  many  families  were  af- 
fected by  the  terrible  uprisings  in  San  Domingo  and  Haiti, 
and  most  families  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the  epidemics 
that  came  again  and  again  to  scourge  the  city. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  new  elements  in  education 
entered :  a  new  language,  new  text-books,  and,  most  disconcerting 
of  all,  new  ideas.  It  is  readily  understood,  however,  that  these 
innovations  were  not  accepted  in  their  entirety  by  creole  edu- 
cators. The  English  language  was  tempered,  the  text-books 
interpreted,  the  ideas  adjusted.  The  schools  of  the  Ursulines 
and  of  other  religious  orders  that  had  taken  root  in  the  colony 
continued  to  flourish  (as  they  do  to  this  day);  but  there  came 
into  existence  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  numerous  private 
secular  schools,  both  French  and  English,  where  educators  of 
girls  had  full  scope  for  all  the  inheritance  of  constructive  ability 
that  pedagogic  tradition  could  furnish.  They  were  remarkable 
institutions,  those  New  Orleans  private  schools  for  girls  in  the 
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first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  their 
French  emphasis  on  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  technique  of 
composition;  their  Spanish  insistence  on  detail  and  formality; 
their  American  appreciation  of  mathematics  and  embryo 
sciences;  and  with,  most  of  all,  the  personalities  of  the  in- 
structors building  more  and  more  stately  pedagogical  mansions 
in  which  was  preserved  the  continuity  of  ideals  which  the 
pioneer  teachers  had  embodied, — with  all  this,  they  offer  copy 
enough  for  a  book. 

During  the  first  three  score  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
teachers  of  girls  in  New  Orleans  knew  that  their  pupils  must, 
in  many  cases,  become  the  heads  of  communities  as  varied  in 
occupation  as  imagination  could  suggest.  The  wife  of  a  planter 
was  mistress  of  an  establishment  which,  properly  managed,  de- 
manded a  great  deal  of  concrete  knowledge  and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  executive  ability.  Besides  the  care  of  her  family 
(always  a  large  one),  the  mistress  must  exercise  unlimited  hospi- 
tality, must  sup)ervise  sewing  rooms  where  hundreds  of  garments 
were  woven  and  made  up,  must  keep  strict  watch  over  a  store- 
room which  supplied  both  house  and  quarters,  must  visit  and 
nurse  the  sick,  and  must  watch  over  the  morals  and  manners  and 
recreations  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  simple,  childlike  people. 
Constructive  ability  was  at  a  premium. 

It  was  these  women  who  saw  their  world  overturned  in  the 
sixties;  who  saw  it  demolished  in  the  seventies.  But  they 
made  their  world  anew.  It  was  in  their  blood  to  construct 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  according  to  the  material  at 
hand,  even  though  the  making  of  their  metaphorical  bricks  must 
be  accomplished  without  straw.  Somehow  girls  continued  to  be 
educated:  the  private  schools  revived,  the  public  schools  im- 
proved, and  example  and  precept  and  tradition  made  girls  ''make 
themselves"  better  and  faster  than  ever. 

And  then,  in  the  later  eighties,  in  1887,  there  was  organized 
in  New  Orleans  a  college  for  women.  As  a  coordinate  insti- 
tution of  a  long-established  university  it  was  sure  of  a  certain 
prestige,  but  even  so,  the  founding  of  a  modem  college  for 
women  in  a  city  of  the  peculiar  atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the 
New  Orleans  of  the  eighties  needed  faith, — the  sort  of  faith 
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Saint  Paul  defined  as  ''the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  But  there  was  no  lack  of  faith 
and)  moreover,  it  was  fused  with  untiring,  unselfish  work; 
the  college,  furthermore,  in  accordance  with  local  educational 
precedent,  proved  itself  peculiarly  hospitable  to  a  grafting  of  old 
conditions  with  new  theories.  During  thirty  years  a  con- 
structive force,  impelled  by  the  past,  guided  by  the  present, 
directed  toward  the  future,  has  not  ceased  nor  even  paused. 

To-day  that  college  is  orthodox  in  entrance  requirements  and 
curricula;  it  is  academically  correct  even  to  a  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  a  place  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  so 
much  is  it  a  duplicate  of  any  other  first-grade  college  for  women. 
But  the  student-body  is  not  as  easily  duplicated.  It  is  not  only 
that  they  are  organizers  and  executives  to  a  woman, — most 
college  women  are  that.  It  is  something  else, — an  attitude  to 
life.  Back  of  these  young  people  are  nearly  two  hundred  years 
of  the  hope  and  the  gaiety  of  heart,  and  the  labor  and  agony, 
and  courage  and  sheer  strength,  of  countless  women  of  the  past 
who  preserved  for  countless  women  of  the  future  the  ideals  of 
service  to  which  the  first  teachers  of  girls  in  Louisiana  gave  life 
everlasting. 

Caroline  Francis  Richardson. 

Newcomb  College. 
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One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  recent  writers  of  free  verse 
is  that  the  long-used  fixed  forms  hamper  the  poet's  thought  and 
conventionalize  his  originality.  In  their  eagerness  to  assert  their 
independence  of  predecessors,  the  weaker  members  of  the  school 
make  poetry  the  mere  jotting  down  of  casual,  very  casual,  thoughts 
in  haphazard  rhythm.  This  method. of  composition,  without 
principles  or  standards  of  form,  in  reality  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  poetic  thought  and  feeling.  The  requirement  of  a 
certain  sense  of  structure  in  verse  forces  the  poet  to  contemplate 
his  idea  until  it  expands  with  all  the  richness  and  beauty  he  is 
capable  of  giving  it.  The  first  form  in  which  a  thought  comes 
to  a  poet  is  usually  just  the  material  for  a  poem ;  complete  freedom 
of  expression  tempts  him  to  leave  the  thought  undeveloped,  so 
that  he  does  not  bring  out  all  the  poetry  and  feeling  the  theme 
really  can  inspire  in  him.  A  great  deal  of  recent  work  seems  to 
me  to  be  really  hints  and  suggestions,  that  would  not  appear  so 
trivial  if  the  poets  had  developed  the  significance  of  these  hints. 
A  comparison  of  some  of  Emerson's  poems  with  the  first  drafts  in 
his  note-book  is  an  interesting  study  in  showing  how  the  re- 
quirement of  form  made  him  develop  his  first  idea.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  Seashore^  which  is  improved  in  both  rhythm  and 
thought: — 

"Was  ever  couch  so  magnificent  as  mine?  Lie  down  on 
my  warm  ledges  and  learn  that  a  very  little  hut  is  ail  you 
need.  I  have  made  this  architecture  superfluous,  and  it  is 
paltry  beside  mine." 

Was  ever  couch  magnificent  as  mine? 

Lie  on  the  warm  rock-ledges  and  there  leara 

A  little  hut  suffices  like  a  town. 

I  make  your  sculptured  architecture  vain, 

Vain  beside  mine.    I  drive  my  wedges  home, 

And  carve  the  coastwise  mountains  into  caves. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that  the  forms  of  fixed  verse  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  poetic  thought,  but  that  some  kind 
of  form  is.  Free  verse  is  a  most  musical  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet's  feeling,  as  Arnold,  Henley,  and  Whitman  have 
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shown ;  but  with  these  masters  there  were  always  in  view  certain 
standards  guiding  their  changes  in  rhythm. 

Let  us  see  by  experiment  and  analysis  whether  we  can  find  a 
few  principles  that  may  be  useful  to  the  modem  writer  of  free 
verse.  Let  us  try  to  determine  whether  the  difference  between 
prose  and  verse  is  purely  a  question  of  typography ;  whether  we 
are  all  modern  Jourdains,  who  have  been  talking  verse  all  our 
lives  without  knowing  it.  Will  the  reader  be  patient  enough 
to  read  the  following  passage  of  prose,  trying  to  decide  upon 
which  syllables  he  puts  prominent  accents? — 

Likewise  had  he  served  a  year  on  board  a  merchantman, 
and  made  himself  full  sailor,  and  he  thrice  had  plucked  a 
life  from  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas;  and 
all  men  looked  upon  him  favourably.  He  purchased  his  own 
boat,  and  made  a  home  for  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  half- 
way up  the  narrow  street. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  the  passage  as  you  just  read 

it,  and  as  you  read  it  when  it  is  divided  into  lines  of  verse  as 

follows  ? — 

Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  plucked  a  life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas : 
And  all  men  looked  upon  him  favourably. 
He  purchased  his  own  boat  and  made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  up 
The  narrow  street.  [Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden.] 

As  soon  as  we  see  the  passage  printed  in  this  form  we  un- 
consciously assume  that  it  is  written  for  verse,  and  feel  that  we 
read  it  differently.  We  instinctively  try  to  arrange  the  para- 
graph in  a  kind  of  pattern  which  we  did  not  give  it  before.  Each 
line  is  divided  into  five  apparently  equal  time-divisions,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  divisions  are  read  with  two  syllables  each. 
That  is,  blank  verse  has  an  ideal  pattern  of  what  we  may  call 
duple  rhythm  repeated  five  times  in  each  line,  and  the  poet  must 
fit  his  thought  to  this  ideal  scheme.  But  the  usual  grouping  of 
the  words  that  express  his  thought  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own — a 
prose  rhythm.  This  does  not  exactly  fit  the  ideal  rhythmical 
scheme  of  verse.    When  we  read  verse  we  are  conscious  of 
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a  struggle  between  these  two  forces.  For  instance,  a  reader  of 
the  prose  passage  might  read, — 

On  b(^rd  a  merchantman  and  made  himself, 

with  three  accents  and  three  time-divisions,  but  when  the  same 
words  occur  in  blank  verse  he  would  probably  give  more  value  to 
the  syllables  man  and  self  or  even,  if  he  chose,  accent  them 
slightly  to  divide  the  words  into  five  apparently  equal  time-parts, 
thus:— 

On  bdird  a  merchantman  and  made  himself. 

Again,  the  words  of  the  fifth  line  would  probably  be  read  as 
prose  in  this  manner : — 

And  all  men  looked  upon  him  favourably; 

and  as  verse  in  this  manner: — 

And  all  m^  looked  upon  him  favourably  . 

The  accent  on  men^  which  is  not  required  by  the  ideal  verse* 
rhythm,  does  not  interfere  with  the  division  into  five  time-parts. 
Sometimes  the  prose  rhythm  is  so  marked  that  it  will  not 
yield  to  the  ideal  verse  rhythm.     The  phrase,— 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-str^ming  seas, 

would  probably  be  read  by  most  people  in  the  same  way  either 
as  verse  or  prose.  We  still  feel  five  apparently  equal  time- 
divisions,  but  the  rhythm  is  no  longer  evenly  duple.  Our  ear, 
however,  accepts  this  reading  as  an  agreeable  change  from  too 
constant  a  regularity. 

Verse,  then,  has  an  ideal  pattern,  very  largely  subjective,  of 
metre  and  rhythm,  to  which  the  poet  roust  fit  his  thought.  If 
the  words  fit  into  the  pattern  too  perfectly,  the  verse  is  monoto- 
nous ;  good  verse  has  a  constant  struggle  between  the  sense  of 
the  words  as  brought  out  in  the  prose  reading,  and  the  ideal 
metrical  and  rhythmical  pattern.  In  this  struggle  it  is  the 
yielding  now  of  one  force,  now  of  the  other,  which  gives  va- 
riety to  fixed  verse.  Prose,  of  course,  having  no  such  ideal 
framework,  must  gain  its  variety  from  constant  changes  in  the 
rhythm  itself. 
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Prose  has  rhythm  as  well  as  verse,  though  prose  rhythm  is 
more  irregular,  and  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  writing  more  diffi- 
cult to  perceive.  In  both  there  is  an  approximate  equality  of 
time- intervals  between  stresses,  but  we  are  seldom  conscious  of 
this  equality  in  prose  reading.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  a  def- 
inite rhythmical  pattern,  the  jumping  from  accented  syllable  to 
accented  syllable,  and  the  slurring  of  whatever  is  between,  cause 
constant  changes  in  tempo  in  prose  reading.  The  general  tempo 
of  average  prose  reading,  or  conversation,  is  somewhat  faster 
than  that  of  average  verse  reading. 

Most  readers  would,  in  addition,  bring  out  differences  in 
intensity  of  emphasis  and  of  pitch  in  prose  reading  and  verse 
reading.  Prose  certainly  has  a  much  wider  range  in  both  these 
resp)ects.  All  these  elements  —  lack  of  rhythmical  pattern  and 
metrical  pattern  (i.  e.,  the  line  unit),  and  a  greater  variety  in 
tempo,  emphasis,  and  pitch,  —  tend  to  obscure  the  time-parts  of 
prose  so  that  they  are  subjectively  absent;  therefore  we  cannot 
feel  from  reading  ordinary  prose  the  increased  emotional  effect 
which  a  consciousness  of  rhythm  gives  to  language. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  fine  dignified  prose  which  has  an 
emotional  quality  and  a  perceptible  rhythm.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  solemn  measured  cadences  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  or 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  usual  reading  of 
the  prose  of  the  newspapers  is  easy  to  perceive  but  difficult  to 
analyse.  The  following  passage  from  Ecclesiastes  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  "rhythmical  prose" : — 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

when  the  evil  days  come  not  nor  the  ye2u:s  draw  nigh 

when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  fn  them. 

The  first  two  words,  in  my  own  reading  of  the  passage,  start 
a  duple  rhythm ;  from  thy  to  ^/(with  the  exception  of  one  foot) 
is  in  triple  rhythm ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  (with  the  exception 
of  one  foot)  is  in  perfect  duple  rhythm.  "Rhythmical  prose," 
then,  we  may  say,  has  a  slightly  varied  pattern,  which  is  not 
superimposed  by  the  addition  of  light  accents,  but  which  is 
brought  out  by  the  usual  accent  of  the  words.  There  is  no 
struggle  between  the  thought  and  superimposed  form.   There  is, 
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too,  in  any  good  reading  of  such  passages  as  the  above  from  the 
Bible,  a  dignified  measured  cadence,  an  equality  of  time-divisions 
between  the  accented  syllables.  To  make  this  clear,  compare 
your  reading  of  the  passage  just  quoted  with  the  following  piece 
of  prose: — 

Be  sure  to  go  to  the  harbor  at  the  time  of  the  race,  when 
the  college  men  are  there,  for  the  town  is  full  of  fun  and 
life,  though  somewhat  noisy  also. 

The  average  reading  of  the  two  passages  will  have  a  totally 
different  effect,  and  yet  the  distribution  of  the  accented  and 
slurred  syllables  is,  in  my  own  reading,  exactly  the  same  in  both 
sentences.  This  may  be  made  more  evident  by  printing  them 
side  by  side  (the  bars  preceding  the  stressed  syllables): — 


Re-  I  member 
Be    I  sure  to 


now  thy  Cre-  I  ator  in  the 
go  to  the         I  harbor  at  the 


days  of  thy  I  youth,  when  the 
time  of  the  |  race,  when  the 


evil       I  days  come 
college  I  men  are 


not,  nor  the 
there,  for  the 


years  draw  I  nigh  when  I  thou  shalt 
town  is  full  of  fun  and 


I  say,  I  I  have  no     I  pleasure  I  in  them, 

life,  though  |  somewhat  |  noisy       |  also. 

It  is  true  that  the  succession  of  sounds,  what  is  called  vowel 
sequence  or  tone-color,  is  not  at  all  alike,  but  the  biblical  pas- 
sage has  no  words  that  are  unusual,  or  remarkably  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  the  other  sentence  is  at  least  free  from  harsh 
effects. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  what  we  call  ''rhythmic  prose" 
does  not  primarily  depend  for  its  effect  upon  the  regularity  of 
the  rhythmic  pattern,  though  the  pattern  does,  of  course,  deter- 
mine the  particular  character  of  the  rhythm.  The  ideas  of  these 
two  passages  seem  to  require  different  readings.  The  emotional 
quality  of  one  impels  us  to  give  it  a  measured  cadence,  to  make 
time-divisions  of  our  reading  perceptibly  equal.  The  lack  of 
this  quality  in  the  sentence  which  merely  conveys  information 
makes  us  fail  to  give  it  a  measured  cadence,  or  even  to  bring  out 
distinctly  the  rhythmic  pattern. 
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That  emotional  content  rather  than  rhythmic  pattern  is  the 
important  element  in  "rhythmic  prose"  may  be  brought  out  by 
comparing  a  wonderful  sentence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  has 
no  definite  rhythmical  pattern,  with  a  sentence  of  a  more  practi- 
cal, if  less  emotional,  character.  The  distribution  of  the  stressed 
and  slurred  syllables  of  both  passages  is,  in  the  reading  of  the 
present  writer,  identical: — 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy, 
and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to 
merit  of  perpetuity. — \Uru  BuriaL'] 

Through  the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  we 
are  bankrupt,  and  soon  we  shall  sell  at  a  considerable  loss 
about  twenty  of  our  melodeons. 

Here,  again,  the  chief  difference  in  the  unforced  reading  of  the 
two  sentences  seems  to  be  in  the  greater  evenness  of  the  time- 
divisions  into  which  our  utterance  naturally  falls  because  of  the 
dignity  of  sentiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

The  manner  of  reading  the  two  passages  under  discussion  may 
of  course  be  reversed.  The  biblical  sentence,  or  that  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  may  be  read  flippantly  by  giving  them  the 
casual  unevenness  of  time-divisions,  intensity  of  emphasis,  and 
of  pitch  that  is  natural  to  newspaper  or  conversational  prose. 
The  other  sentences  may  be  made  broadly  comic  by  incongru- 
ously giving  them  the  dignified  even  time-parts  into  which  we  di- 
vide emotional  prose.  This  second  reading  will  have  the  absurd 
effect  of  much  campaign  speech-making,  or  the  oratory  of  college 
debating  teams,  in  which  a  change  in  the  income  tax  is  urged  in 
cadences  proper  to  the  reading  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Suppose  we  break  the  sentence  from  the  Bible  up  into  lines  so 
that  it  looks  like  free  verse : — 

Remember  now  thy  Creator 

In  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

When  the  evil  days  come  not, 

Nor  the  years  draw  nigh 

When  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

The  biblical  verse  now  becomes  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem,  in 
the  manner  of  the  modem  school.  The  only  difference  which 
printing  it  in  this  form  can  make  is  that  most  readers  would 
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pause  slightly  at  the  end  of  each  line,  thus  making  the  rhythmic 
units  more  distinct  than  when  the  phrases  were  printed  as  prose. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  the  writers  of  free  verse  gain  by  beginning 
each  line  with  a  capital.  The  feeling  that  he  is  reading  verse 
impels  the  reader  to  give  more  attention  to  rhythm  than  he  does 
in  reading  prose.  This  is  merely  another  indication  that  verse 
rhythm  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  subjective. 

Now,  if  rhythmic  prose  and  free  verse  are  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing,  may  we  not  deduce  some  useful  principles  for  mod- 
em writers  from  the  study  of  the  masters  of  prose  style? 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  suggested  is  the  relation  of  form 
and  subject-matter.  We  did  not  read  the  passage  about  the 
crowd  at  the  boat  race  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  ''Remember 
now  thy  Creator,"  and  the  authors  of  these  ideas  would  not  wish 
to  have  them  read  in  the  same  way.  If  the  passage  about  the 
race  were  printed  first  as  free  verse  we  should  instinctively  try 
to  give  it  a  dignified  cadence  that  would  sound  ridiculous.  Now 
recent  "versifiers"  have  chosen  subjects  almost  as  prosaic,  ideas 
which  seem  to  need  either  simple  statement,  or  a  logical  devel- 
opment in  an  essay,  rather  than  rhythmic  emotional  expression. 
I  know  that  a  critic  is  on  very  dangerous  ground  when  he  dares 
to  be  dogmatic  about  the  subjects  suitable  for  poetry.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  modern  work,  of  which  parts  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
Colcord's  Vision  of  War  may  be  taken  as  examples,  in  which 
the  reader  constantly  feels  that  rhythmic  rhetoric  is  usurping 
the  province  of  rational  discussion.  The  author  seems  to  be 
evading  the  difficulties  of  unity  and  coherence  which  a  logical 
essay  on  the  subject  would  impose  upon  him.  This  criticism  of 
the  themes  of  free  verse  has,  of  course,  often  been  brought  even 
by  Walt  Whitman's  admirers  against  his  less  inspired  prosaic 
utterances.  Another  questionable  subject  for  rhythmic  expres- 
sion seems  to  me  to  be  the  realistic  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters.  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  contains  some  of 
the  most  forceful  and  revealing  vignettes  of  human  lives  that  re- 
cent literature  has  produced;  but  do  they  gain  anything  by  the 
form  in  which  they  are  printed  ?  Is  a  rhythmic  utterance  which 
the  form  impels  us  to  give  them  at  all  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter? 
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Another  point  which  a  study  of  rhythmic  prose  brings  up  is 
that  of  variation  in  rhythm.  As  there  can  be  no  struggle  be- 
tween pattern  and  thought,  as  in  fixed  verse,  the  rhythms  of 
prose  or  of  free  verse  must  have  constant  change  to  avoid  mo- 
notony. Notice  the  displeasing  effect  of  the  following  unvaried 
triple  rhythm: — 

Ethereal  strength  of  the  Alps,  like  a  dream,  that  will  van- 
ish in  solemn  procession  beyond  the  Torcellan  horizon,  and 
islands  of  Paduan  hills  that  are  poised  in  the  gold  of  the  west. 

The  flow  of  the  passage  as  Ruskin  wrote  it  is  exquisitely 
varied: — 

Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreamlike,  vanishing  in  high 
procession  beyond  the  Torcellan  shore;  blue  islands  of  Pad- 
uan hills,  poised  in  the  golden  west. 

A  similar  variation  in  the  flow  of  rhythm  from  duple  to  triple 
may  he  seen  in  Whitman's  Mystic  Trumpeter^  a  poem  that  de- 
serves much  study  from  writers  of  free  verse:— 

Blow  again,  trumpeter !    And  for  my  sensuous  eyes, 

Bring  the  old  pageants  —  show  the  feudal  world. 

What  charm  thy  music  works !   Thou  makest  pass  before  me 

Ladies  and  cavaliers  long  dead — barons  are  in  their  castle  halls — 

troubadours  are  singing ; 
Arm'd  knights  go  forth  to  redress  wrongs—some  in  quest  of  the 

Holy  Grail: 
I  see  the  tournament— I  see  the  contestants,  encased  in  heavy 

armor,  seated  on  stately,  champing  horses ; 
I  hear  the  shouts — the  sounds  of  blows  and  smiting  steel : 
I  see  the  Crusaders*  tumultuous  armies— Hark  how  the  cymbals  clang ! 
Lo  I  where  the  monks  walk  in  advance,  bearing  the  cross  on  high  I 

The  rhythm  of  this  passage  —  and  we  may  say  this  of  all  good 
free  verse — has  more  variation  than  that  of  fixed  verse,  and  it 
has  more  opportunity  for  effects  suggestive  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. The  rhythm  of  the  last  line  quoted  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  suggestiveness.  Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher, 
who  has  emphasized  in  one  of  his  prefaces  the  importance  of 
suggestive  rhythm,  often  exemplifies  it  admirably,  as  for  in- 
stance,— 

The  rolling  and  the  tossing  of  the  sides  of  immense  pavilions 
Under  the  whirling  wind  that  screams  up  the  cloudless  sky ; 
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and  again  in — 

Like  cataracts  that  crash  from  a  crumbling  crag 
Into  the  dull-blue  smouldering  g^lf  of  a  lake  below. 

This  change  in  rhythm  to  express  a  change  in  thought  is,  of 
course,  a  common  stylistic  effect  in  fixed  verse,  but  there  is  not 
so  much  room  to  develop  it  as  there  is  in  free  verse  or  in  prose. 
Stevenson  has  used  it  very  successfully  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

Time  had  some  score  of  small  voices  in  that  shop,  some 
stately  and  slow  as  was  becoming  to  their  great  age;  others 
garrulous  and  hurried.  All  these  told  out  the  seconds  in 
an  intricate  chorus  of  tickings.  Then  the  passage  of  a  lad's 
feet,  heavily  running  on  the  pavement,  broke  in  upon  these 
smaller  voices  and  startled  Markheim  into  the  consciousness 
of  his  surroundings. 

This  striving  for  suggestive  rhythms  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  writing  of  free  verse.  It  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  that  here  is 
the  chief  advantage  of  free  verse  as  a  vehicle  of  expression. 

This  suggestiveness  may  be  gained  by  not  merely  the  more 
obvious  imitation  of  sound  or  movement,  as  in  the  examples  just 
quoted.  A  sudden  change  in  a  rhythm  may  have  the  effect  of 
italicizing  the  thought  in  the  new  rhythm,  so  that  the  thought 
becomes  subconsciously  more  suggestive.  The  two  changes  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  following  from  Henley  might,  I  think,  em- 
phasize other  effects  quite  as  well  if  given  to  a  different  thought 
in  another  context: — 

The  river,  jaded  and  forlorn, 

Welters  and  wanders  wearily — wretchedly— on; 

Yet  in  and  out  among  the  ribs 

Of  the  old  skeleton  bridge,  as  in  the  piles 

Of  same  dead  lake-built  city^  full  of  skulls, 

IVorm-womt  rat-riddled^  mouldy  with  memories.  .  .  . 

That  is,  as  I  have  said  before  in  regard  to  rhythmical  prose, 
rhythm  alone  has  no  absolute  objective  quality  apart  from  the  as- 
sociation with  the  idea  it  expresses ;  it  merely  emphasizes  and 
adds  suggestion  to  the  thought. 

If  we  return  to  the  passage  quoted  a  moment  ago  from  Whit- 
man we  find  besides  variation  in  rhythm  a  great  variety  in  length 
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of  line.    The  line,  too,  is  determined  by  thought  phrases.    The 

long,  constantly  varying  sweeps  of  rhythmical  phrases  in  De 

Quincey's  dream  fugues  are  other  examples  of  the  musical  efiEects 

possible  by  this  medium.     In  contrast,  one  may  mention  the 

monotony  of  a  page  of  rough,  unrhymed  dimeter  or  tetrameter 

that  occasionally  appears  in  the  work  of  some  of  the  newer  poets. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  possible  in  free  verse  comes  from  a 

climactic  arrangement  of  lines,  several  long  sweeps  of  phrases 

ending  with  short  striking  ones,  or  several  short  ones  rounded 

out  with  the  finality  which  long  phrases  give. 

A  parallelism  of  rhythm,  with  or  without  parallelism  of  thought, 

gives  one  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  prose  of  the  Authorized 

Version.     Why  should  not  this  be  a  means  of  ornamenting  free 

verse?    Here  is  an  example  from  Ecclesiates,  printed  in  poetic 

form: —  ^  ^        ^  ^        ^ 

For  man  sdso  knoweth  not  his  time : 

As  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net, 

And  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare ; 

So  are  sons  of  men, 

Snared  in  an  evil  time, 

When  it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them. 

By  such  effects  of  repetition  and  variation  in  rhythm  and  line 
length  free  verse  may  gain  the  advantage  of  a  form  of  its  own, 
and  have  the  variety  and  ornament  which  fixed  verse  may  gain 
through  rhyme  and  through  its  ever-present  conflict  of  prose 
and  verse  rhythms. 

The  poet  makes  a  mistake  when  he  tries  to  produce  in  free 
verse  a  conflict  between  the  sense  phrase  and  the  line.  Such  a 
conflict  is  only  evident  to  the  eye.  The  ear  cannot  perceive  the 
irregular  lines  of  free  verse  as  separate  rhythmical  units  unless 
they  coincide  with  the  phrase.  For  instance,  is  there  any  point 
at  all  in  the  following  line  division  ?— 

From  Bundle's  opera  house  in  the  village 

To  Broadway  is  a  great  step, 

But  I  tried  to  take  it,  my  ambition  fired 

When  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Seeing  "  East  Lynn  '*  played  here  in  the  village 

By  Ralph  Barret,  the  coming 

Romantic  actor,  who  enthralled  my  soul. 
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A  successful  handling  of  run-on  lines  in  free  verse  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  line  is  made  distinct  by  rhyme.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  an  occasional  echo  of  rhyme,  merely  occurring  often 
enough  to  give  a  slight  suggestion  of  form  to  the  poem,  or  by  a 
complete  scheme  of  interwoven  rhymes  which  builds  up  a  real 
structure.    This  second  plan  Henley  used  with  rare  effect  in — 

Where,  in  what  other  life. 

Where,  In  what  old  spent  star, 

Systems  ago,  dead  vastitudes  afar, 

Were  we  two  bird  and  bough,  or  man  and  wife? 

Or  wave  and  spar? 

Or  I  the  beating  sea,  and  you  the  bar 

On  which  it  breaks?    I  know  not,  1 1 

But  this,  O  this,  my  very  dear,  I  know : 

Your  voice  awakes  old  echoes  in  my  heart ; 

And  things  I  say  to  you  now  are  said  once  more ; 

And,  sweet,  when  we  two  part, 

I  feel  I  have  seen  you  falter  and  h'nger  so. 

So  hesitate,  and  turn,  and  cling— yet  go. 

As  once  in  some  immemorable  Before, 

Once  on  some  fortunate  yet  thrice-blasted  shore, 

Was  it  for  good? 

O,  these  poor  eyes  are  wet ; 

And  yet,  O,  yet, 

Now  that  we  know,  I  would  not,  if  I  could. 

Forget 

Rhyme  is  an  ornament  which  the  latest  versifiers  have  not 
quite  rejected,  but  are  inclined  to  use  only  when  it  suits  their 
convenince.  They  should  remember  that  the  ears  of  their  read- 
ers are  trained  in  the  old  forms  of  fixed  verse,  and  that  whenever 
their  work  approaches  the  old  forms,  the  lack  of  rhyme  startles 
and  disappoints  us.  The  effect  is  not  that  of  an  interesting 
novelty,  but  of  something  crudely  unfinished.  An  example  may 
be  found  in  the  following,  where  the  unrhymed  last  word  of  the 
stanza  in  the  old  accustomed  "common  metre"  hits  us  like  a 

blow: — 

The  days  went  by  like  shadows, 
The  minutes  wheeled  like  stars. 
She  took  the  pity  from  my  heart. 
And  made  it  into  smiles. 

The  freedom  which  leads  to  such  unpleasant  effects  seems  to  me 
very  unfortunate. 
13 
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I  have  tried  to  point  out  a  few  ways  in  which  the  new  move- 
ment in  verse  may,  by  a  study  of  the  rhythms  of  great  prose, 
develop  a  finer  sense  of  artistic  effect.  Free  verse,  like  any 
other  form  of  art,  must  have  its  principles.  Haphazard  expres- 
sion without  standards  can  never  produce  work  of  value.  It  will 
be  a  great  pity  for  people  who  think  their  emotions  interesting, 
to  feel  that  they  can  write  poetry  between  the  newspaper  and 
breakfast,  now  that  poetry  is  easier  to  do  than  it  used  to  be. 
Unless  the  modern  school  develops  some  principles  of  length  and 
flow  of  rhythms,  and  some  sense  of  grouping,  of  climax, —  of 
form, — they  will  have  only  the  temporary  vogue  of  startling 
novelty. 

C.  E.  Andrews. 

Ohio  State  University. 
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It  is  not  too  easy  at  the  best  of  times  to  tell  fairly  the  life  of 
one  who  has  played  long  a  leading  r6le  in  contemporary  history. 
It  grows  harder  the  closer  one  stands  to  his  day.  It  is  hardest 
when  the  short  perspective  is  yet  further  twisted  awry  by  parti- 
san viewpoints  begot  of  a  world-reaching  war.  The  kingly 
chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austro-Hungary 
should  be  attempted,  however.  It  was  a  large  part,  in  a  drama 
more  than  merely  spacious,  which  was  filled  by  this  royal  player, 
who  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  midst  of  storm 
and  left  it  in  the  midst  of  tempest, — this  "Father  Franz." 

Thus  it  was,  and  as  "The  Little  Father,"  that  he  was  known 
throughout  his  dual  kingdom.  The  affectionate  phrases  sug- 
gested the  man  himself  far  better  than  the  rolling  titles  which 
described  him  as  "Ferencz  Jozsef  I,  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary,  Most  Apostolic,"  and  so  down  a  long  list  which 
hailed  the  kindly  old  ruler  as  nine  times  King,  twice  Grand 
Duke,  four  times  Margrave,  and  on  and  on  till  the  appellations 
of  high-sounding  dignity  totaled  at  ninety-seven. 

For  a  period  as  long  as  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  bibli- 
cally alloted  as  man's  span  from  cradle  to  grave,  had  he  sat  upon 
the  Hapsburg  throne.  In  authenticated  history  there  has  been 
no  longer  active  reign.  One  of  the  half-forgotten  Pharaoh's 
ruled  for  ninety-three  years,  if  dim  tradition  be  believed,  and 
Rameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  held  power  for  a  time 
quite  exactly  the  same  as  that  now  to  be  assigned  to  Francis 
Joseph,  close  upon  sixty-eight  years,  but  in  annals  to  be  regarded 
as  modem  no  monarch  has  held  sway  so  long.  The  fourteenth 
French  Louis  is  credited  with  seventy-two  years,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  personal  power  was  actually  his  for  but  little  more  than  a 
half  century.    Victoria  was  England's  Queen  sixty-four  years. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  the  longest  reign  in  accurately 
historic  chronicles  that  the  era  of  "Father  Franz"  will  be  re- 
called to  posterity.  Not  a  decade  in  it  but  was  crowded  with 
the  grim  events  of  political  tragedy.  Time  and  time  again  had 
this  Emperor-King  seen  Europe's  map  remade,  not  infrequently 
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himself  helping  in  the  remaking.  He  presided  at  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  Dreikaiserbund,  he  stood  as  one  of  the  international 
godfathers  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  witnessed,  with  what 
misgivings  one  may  imagine,  the  rise  of  the  Triple  Entente.  He 
has  waged  war  with  France  and  with  Italy,  with  Denmark  and 
with  Prussia;  has  stood  more  than  once  on  the  slippery  brink  of 
hostilities  with  Turkey,  and  his  last  moments  were  filled  with 
the  bitter  thought  of  his  country's  hazardous  part  in  a  war  far 
greater  than  all  others. 

Looking  abroad  from  his  throne  on  the  Danube,  he  saw  the 
French  monarchy  go  down,  the  Second  Empire  rise  and  crumble, 
the  Commune  flare  hotly  up  and  the  Republic  of  to-day  rise  upon 
its  ashes.  He  saw  the  once  all-powerful  Papacy  shorn  of  its 
territorial  demesne,  while  a  family  of  petty  principalities  was 
welded  into  a  united  Italy.  He  saw  Catholic  Spain,  once  the 
mightiest  of  colonial  powers,  lose  the  last  of  her  dependencies  in 
two  hemispheres.  He  saw  ancient  Russia  march  steadily  and 
stealthily  across  Asia,  only  to  be  defeated  disastrously  by  new- 
come  Japan, — whose  very  opening  to  the  influences  of  western 
ways  and  thought  he  had  witnessed, — and  had  he  survived  but  a 
few  months  longer  he  would  have  seen  these  western  ways  cross- 
ing with  unexpected  roughness  the  ancient  highroad  of  Czar- 
dom*s  self.  He  saw  a  new  Greece  come  to  life,  and  Balkan 
nationality  struggle  to  its  feet  to  humble  Turkey,  while  in  Tur- 
key, as  well  as  in  that  other  venerable  home  of  supreme  absolu- 
tism, Persia,  popular  government  fought  its  way  to  first  begin- 
nings, which,  if  not  themselves  of  great  force,  are  yet  pregnant 
with  sure  promises  of  future  power. 

Victoria  and  Edward  VII,  Napoleon  III  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel, Wilhelm  I  and  Bismarck,  Cobden  and  Bright,  Garibaldi 
and  Cavour,  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII,  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  Dis- 
raeli and  Gladstone,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  these  were  among  his 
world-shaping  contemporaries  on  the  wide  stage  of  current  his- 
tory,— and  he  follows  them  all  to  the  grave.  In  his  death  do  we 
not  witness,  unregretful,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  yester- 
day's regime,  itself  passing? 

Bom  in  the  Schonbrun  Palace,  Vienna,  on  the  i8th  of  August, 
1830, — when  Andrew  Jackson  sat  in  the  White  House  and  Louis 
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Philippe  and  William  IV  were  being  installed  in  power  in  France 
and  England, —  Francis  Joseph  ascended  the  steps  of  his  im- 
perial throne  December  2nd,  1848;  a  slim,  beardless  youth  of 
eighteen,  called  untried  to  make  a  success  of  a  precarious  rule 
where  two  experienced  men  had  signally  failed.  Although  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  he  came  to  the  plenitude  of  his  popularity 
only  in  the  latter  half  of  his  long  reign,  this  is  not  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts,  for  from  the  day  he  entered  Vienna,  a  boyish 
figure  riding  through  crowded  streets,  in  which  the  din  of  civil 
strife  and  battle  had  only  just  been  stilled,  to  bring  his  people  a 
new  constitution,  he  held  a  special  place  in  their  hearts.  The 
storms  of  1848  had  brought  Austria  face  to  face  with  dismem- 
berment. They  had  wrecked  the  Mettemich  system,  and  had 
threatened  not  merely  to  terminate  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  but 
to  subvert  his  dynasty  as  well.  But  the  excesses  of  the  Viennese 
mob  and  of  Hungarian  rebels  produced  a  temporary  reaction. 
With  Ferdinand's  abdication  disloyalty  disappeared.  The  nat- 
ural attachment  of  the  Austrians  to  the  ruling  family  revived, 
and  it  was  amidst  scenes  of  deep  emotion  and  real  enthusiasm 
that  Ferdinand's  nephew  assumed  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing the  most  heterogeneous  empire  in  Europe.  He  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  but  his  pale,  handsome  face  and  gallant  bearing 
won  the  spontaneous  support  of  his  subjects. 

In  that  "Year  of  Revolution,"  political  conditions  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  almost  fluid.  Germany  was  still  a  loose  congeries  of 
states,  with  Prussia  not  yet  risen  to  greatness  through  the  genius 
of  the  "obscure  dreamer"  Bismarck.  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  freshly  crowned  Austrian  Emperor,  direct  successor  of  the 
Caesars,  would  become  leader  of  the  whole  Teutonic  world.  Did 
he  not,  too,  hold  in  his  grasp  the  fortunes  of  dismembered  Italy  ? 
His  domain  reached  beyond  the  Alps,  Venetia  and  Lombardy 
were  under  his  sway,  and  the  rest  of  the  boot-shaped  peninsula 
was  but  a  house  divided  against  itself.  All  told,  it  was  a  state 
of  affairs  as  promising  to  the  adventurous  as  precarious  to  the 
inexperienced.  Did  the  young  ruler  sense  no  less  when,  that 
December  day,  he  turned  to  his  father,  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl, 
second  son  to  old  Francis  I,  and  said,  "Good-bye  to  the  joys  of 
my  youth."    He  spoke  more  truly  than  he  could  have  guessed. 
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"The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  were  to  fall  so 
fast  about  him  as  to  blunt  even  Hapsburg  pride.  "Francis  the 
the  Unlucky/'  as  he  came  to  be  called,  learned  in  the  hard  school 
of  long  years  of  external  aggression  and  internal  dissension  the 
true  value  (or  the  entire  lack  of  it)  of  kingly  power  and  personal 
prominence. 

The  story  began  with  domestic  disorders.  For  centuries  Aus- 
tria had  been  cursed  with  a  war  of  nationalities.  Francis  Joseph 
had  come  to  the  headship  of  a  state  that  was  less  a  nation  than 
a  warring  medley  of  well-nigh  a  score  of  separate  peoples,  each 
cherishing  its  own  peculiar  tongue  and  customs,  each  over- 
weighted with  pride  of  race  and  love  of  freedom  which  thought 
ever  of  community  and  never  of  country.  Again  and  again  it 
seemed  in  those  early  years  as  though  the  amalgam  was  in  the 
melting  pot,  but  again  and  again  the  catastrophe  was  averted. 
The  policy  of  the  young  monarch  was  compounded  of  a  strength 
often  ruthless  and  a  flexibility  usually  sagacious  beyond  his 
years.  If  there  was  the  dark  incident  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
scapegoat  Benedek,  after  Sadowa,  there  was,  too,  the  timely 
cession  of  the  Italian  provinces.  There  was,  again,  genuine  ces- 
sion to  Hungarian  demands,  as  well  as  that  earlier  ferocious  put- 
ting down  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 

The  fire  of  liberty  which  Kossuth  had  kindled  had  sprung, 
almost  over  night,  to  a  flame  beyond  all  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire to  check.  Only  with  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  were  the 
southern  patriots  defeated,  and  as  their  great  leader  fled  to  our 
shores  repressive  measures  of  such  hideous  cruelty  were  put  in 
force  that  even  Turkey's  Sultan  entered  protest.  It  is  hard  to 
say  just  how  far  the  Emperor  himself  was  responsible  for  this. 
Barely  out  of  his  teens,  not  yet  a  full  year  upon  his  throne, 
largely  under  the  reactionary  influence  of  his  mother,  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  it  is  probable  that  even  had  he  wished  he 
would  have  found  himself  unable  to  control  such  men  as  Win- 
dischgratz  or  the  "Butcher  Haynau" — afterwards  to  meet  inade- 
quate punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  London  brewer  men. 
Surely,  however,  the  Emperor  was  blamed,  rightly  or  no,  and 
the  curse  hurled  at  him  by  the  Countess  Karolyi,  whose  son  had 
been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  uprising's  repression,  was  to 
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come  fearfully  true:  ''May  Heaven  and  Hell  blast  his  happiness! 
May  his  family  be  exterminated  I  May  he  be  smitten  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  he  loves  I  May  his  life  be  wrecked,  and  may  his 
children  be  brought  to  ruin!" 

Not  even  in  Greek  drama  is  there  so  fearfully  consistent  a 
portrayal  of  man  pursued  by  inescapable  Fate  as  in  the  story  of 
this  actual  life.  There  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Square  of  Quere- 
taro,  when  his  brother  Maximilian  was  shot  by  the  New  World 
republicans,  who  opposed  the  setting  up  in  Mexico  of  the  im- 
perial regime  which  Old  World  diplomats  had  planned.  There 
was  the  following  tragedy  in  the  Vatican  corridors,  when  Maxi- 
milian's beautiful  wife,  Carlotta,  lost  her  reason  as  she  pleaded 
vainly  for  Papal  aid.  There  was  the  tragedy  in  the  hunting  box 
at  Mayerling,  when  the  Emperor's  sole  son  and  heir,  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph,  perished  in  his  shame.  There  was  the  tragedy 
of  September,  1898,  when  the  Empress  "Elizabeth  the  Good" 
was  struck  down  by  the  dagger  of  a  Genevan  assassin.  A  niece 
was  burned  to  death  in  Vienna;  a  sister-in-law  met  the  same 
dreaded  fate  in  the  Paris  bazaar  fire.  His  favorite  grandchild 
married  against  his  wishes,  and  her  love  ended  in  the  shooting 
of  her  rival.  And  there  were  other  blows,  stinging  and  mys- 
terious, such  as  the  disappearance  of  "John  Orth"— a  grief  that 
weighed  upon  the  Emperor  to  the  very  November  day,  which 
closed  his  life. 

None  conversant  with  present-day  Austria  fails  to  know  that 
in  the  matter  of  court  scandal,  gossip  had  by  no  means  spared 
the  Emperor-King  himself.  It  is  said  that  once,  some  dozen 
years  ago,  a  certain  Archduke,  rebuked  by  the  ruler  for  behavior 
of  some  worse-than-usual  sort,  retorted  in  **Tu  quoque"  fashion 
by  addressing  his  monarch  as  "Herr  Schratt."  No  one  missed 
the  reference,  for  Frau  Katherine  Schratt,  formerly  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatre  at  Vienna,  had  been  the  venerable  man's  confi- 
dante since  the  early  nineties.  Until  shortly  before  her  death 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  Francis  Joseph  were  estranged,  and 
Frau  Schratt  had  usually  been  blamed. 

As  if  to  round  out  so  heavy  a  fate  as  lay  wrapped  in  all  of  this, 
Francis  Joseph  died  as  the  whole  of  Europe  is  fighting  to  de- 
cide whether  the  fabric  of  Austria's  political  power  shall  long 
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survive  him.  This  conflagration,  moreover,  which  now  has 
swept  across  sixteen  Old  World  nations,  then  reaching  west  to 
set  five  New  World  states  in  flames,  was  lit  by  that  latest  of  the 
Hapsburg  tragedies,  the  assassination,  in  June  of  1914,  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  during  a 
visit  to  Bosnian  Sarajevo.  When  word  of  the  mad  act  of  Prinzip 
was  brought  to  Vienna  the  old  monarch  is  said  to  have  cried  out, 
"Is  nothing  to  be  spared  me!" 

So  the  long  black  cycle  of  sorrow  and  scandal  ended  as  it  had 
begun,  with  a  murderous  attack,— for,  in  1853,  the  life  and  reign 
of  Francis  Joseph  were  almost  cut  short  by  the  knife  of  a  jour- 
neyman tailor,  Janos  Libeny,  who  sprang  out  on  the  Emperor 
from  a  recess  whilst  he  was  taking  a  walk  on  the  old  ramparts  of 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  owed  his  escape  to  the  stoutness  of  his  col- 
lar and  to  the  energy  displayed  by  his  companion.  Count  O'Don- 
nell,  who  seized  the  assassin  and  held  him  until  help  arrived. 
-  That  incident  set  Francis  Joseph  thinking.  Something  was 
radically  wrong  when  men  so  hated  a  government  —  perhaps  a 
more  understanding  treatment  was  what  these  diverse  peoples 
needed,  and  less  of  the  iron  hand.  So  he  set  himself  at  learning 
all  the  seventeen  languages  spoken  in  his  domain,  and  began  to 
try  to  reach  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  complex  problems 
which  faced  him  on  every  side.  From  that  day  the  influence  of 
his  mother  waned.  The  monarch  grew  steadily,  if  slowly,  more 
and  more  liberal  in  his  views.  When,  in  i8S4,  he  married  the 
broad-minded  Elizabeth  he  was  but  confirmed  in  his  wisely  al- 
tered policies. 

At  the  time  of  that  wedding  Austria  was  at  the  height  of  her 
power;  but  decline  soon  began.  The  struggle  for  a  united  Italy 
was  entering  on  its  final  stage,  and,  in  1858,  Napoleon  III,  in 
pursuit  of  his  tortuous  diplomacy,  joined  hands  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia  against  Francis  Joseph,  and  Magenta  and  Solferino 
spelt  the  loss  of  rich  Lombardy.  Eight  years  later  came  another 
crushing  blow.  Prussia,  feeling  herself  strong  enough  to  dis- 
pute the  Teutonic  supremacy  she  had  allowed  Vienna  in  1850, 
used  the  complicated  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  bring  war 
against  Austria.  In  seven  brief  weeks  the  genius  of  Moltke  had 
won  Sadowa,  and  Bismarck  could  dictate  what  terms  he  liked. 
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Two  facts  stand  out.  That  Austria's  aspirations  of  control 
over  the  destinies  of  the  German-speaking  peoples  was  forever 
lost  is  evident ;  it  is  not  so  usually  recognized  what  tribute  lay 
here  to  "Father  Franz's"  hold  upon  his  people.  A  man  less 
loved  would  have  been  driven  from  his  throne  by  Solferino  and 
Sadowa.  On  him  these  defeats  conferred  only  a  deeper,  popular 
affection.  Let  it  be  realized,  too,  that  it  was  mainly  due  the 
Emperor's  own  influence  that  peace  with  Prussia  was  so  promptly 
made.  The  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  this  brief  but  san- 
guinary struggle,  completing  that  of  i8S9,  was  to  increase  his 
horror  of  war.  In  a  military  state  the  head  of  the  country  can- 
not pronounce  himself  against  the  army,  but  Francis  Joseph  re- 
solved that  so  far  as  he  could  help  it  there  should  be  no  more 
wars  for  his  people  in  his  time.  He  succeeded  in  giving  his 
country  over  forty-five  years  of  unbroken  peace,  and  on  several 
occasions,  as  everybody  knew,  war  was  averted  only  by  his  per- 
sonal intervention  and  fixed  determination.  To  refer  to  such  a 
one  (as  was  done  not  infrequently  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
conflict)  as  "the  man  who  made  the  war,"  is  to  sacrifice  ac- 
curacy on  the  altar  of  phrase-moulding.  Officially,  with  the 
quarrel  between  Austro-Hungary  and  Servia  affording  a  pretext 
for  the  first  moves  in  what  has  become  a  world  struggle,  Francis 
Joseph  may  be  held  to  blame,  but  accurately  the  hideous  fault 
lies  elsewhere. 

In  Vienna  itself  already  are  they  convinced  of  something  of 
the  kind.  There  was  a  story  occasionally  heard  there  (so  Mr. 
Penfield  has  come  home  to  tell)  which  relates  how  the  Emperor- 
King  died  and  presented  himself  for  admission  at  Heaven's 
gate.  Peter  barred  the  way.  There  was  no  place  found  for  one 
who  had  set  the  match  to  so  vast  an  explosion.  "But  I  didn't 
do  it,"  pleaded  the  applicant.  Then  the  Sainted  Porter  showed 
him  the  very  documents  he  had  signed,  —  and  he  muttered 
sadly:  "Oh,  yes.  Now  I  remember.  Those  are  the  papers  Tisza 
put  before  me  with  an  assurance  that  they  were  all  right.  I 
never  read  them." 

To  return  to  the  work  which  the  man  had  done  for  his  dual 
kingdom.  The  same  year  marked  in  the  red  characters  of  Sadowa 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Ausgleich,  by  which  Hungary  came 
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into  repossession  of  that  ancient,  never-abandoned  right  of  her 
own  Diet,  sitting  at  Pest.  Then  the  land  of  Kossuth  was 
formally  recognized  as  a  separate  kingdom,  with  her  separate 
ministry,  bound  to  the  northern  states  only  through  joint-minis- 
ters for  foreign  affairs,  finance  and  war,  and  through  her  already 
appearing  affection  for  the  ruler  of  both  countries.  Now  was 
he  actually  crowned  their  King  with  the  historic  diadem  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  far  indeed  was  it  from  an  empty  ceremonial  to  this 
proud  people. 

From  this  time  dates  the  popularity  of  Francis  Joseph  with 
his  Hungarian  subjects.  Often  enough,  since  that  memorable 
day,  have  Austrians  and  Hungarians  stood  with  daggers  drawn; 
time  and  again  it  has  seemed  the  dual  monarchy  must  be  rent  in 
twain.  But  out  of  every  crisis  this  personal  popularity  of  the 
Emperor-King  has  carried  him  safely,  even  as  only  the  other 
day  (it  seems),  when  the  Budapest  Parliament  denied  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  call  out  the  reservists.  The  matter  rested  dead- 
locked till  "Father  Franz"  threatened  to  abdicate  as  King  of 
Hungary.  That  carried  the  government's  point  without  further 
resistance. 

Whatever  critics  of  Austro-Hungarian  stability  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  federalism,  for  the  inception  of  which  the  whole 
credit  belongs  to  Francis  Joseph,  has  gone  far  toward  solving 
the  worst  of  the  national  difficulties.  That,  along  with  the 
amazing  growth  of  racial  equality  in  the  realm,  may  well  be  held 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  now-closed  reign.  The  growth  of 
individual  liberty,  too,  has  been  remarkable.  In  1848  the  Aus- 
trian subject  was  amenable  to  a  law  that  belonged  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Maximilian  and  Charles  V  would  have  seen  in  it  their 
own  handiwork;  Cardinal  Granville  would  have  pronounced  it 
strictly  orthodox.  Francis  Joseph  gradually  cut  away  from  this 
system  the  privileges  and  the  prejudices  of  church  and  caste. 
All  traces  of  feudalism  have  gone.  The  noble  has  the  same  ob- 
ligations as  the  peasant.  The  tiller  of  the  ground  is  no  longer  a 
vassal.  In  the  courts  all  are  equal,  cases  must  be  heard  in  pub- 
lic, the  right  of  appeal  is  admitted,  torture  has  been  abolished, 
corporal  punishment  is  no  longer  inflicted  in  the  army.  In  social 
relations  church  law  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  the  state. 
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The  admission  of  the  Jews— that  great  people  who  have  neither 
dynasty  nor  constitution  to  hold  them  together,  and  yet  who  are 
so  edifying  an  example  of  union  to  all  the  world — to  an  equal  posi- 
tion as  men  with  Christians  provided  the  final  proof  that  Austria 
had  shaken  off  the  bondage  of  an  age  gone  never  to  return. 

The  war  with  Prussia  and  the  establishment,  a  dozen  years  later, 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  the  German  Empire  and  Italy,  fixed 
distinctly  the  European  status  of  Austro-Hungary.  If  the  part 
it  played  in  Continental  affairs  thereafter  seem  somewhat  sec- 
ondary, yet  was  it  an  important  part,  and  above  all,  a  peaceful 
one.  So  ran  the  two  score  years,  from  1869  to  1908,  when  the 
Dual  Monarchy  took  a  step  which  startled  the  whole  diplomatic 
world.  The  Young  Turks  had  just  struck  their  successful  coup. 
Abdul  Hamid  had  become  a  figurehead.  Ferdinand,  ''the 
Crafty,"  had  grasped  the  skirts  of  happy  chance  and  declared 
Bulgaria  a  free  kingdom,  with  himself  its  Czar.  And  the  very 
next  day  (October  6th,  it  was)  the  aged  Emperor-King  issued  a 
decree  formally  and  permanently  annexing  the  Bosnian  and 
Herzegovinian  lands,  where,  since  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878, 
Austro-Hungary  had  ruled  as  official  care-taker  for  Europe's 
Powers.  It  was  obvious  expediency,  with  the  fittest  psychologic 
moment  cleverly  chosen,  and  if  war  did  not  follow,  it  was  due 
only  to  a  restraint  on  the  part  of  Europe's  political  leaders  which 
a  generation  earlier  would  have  been  impossible.  Even  so,  it 
was  a  narrow  escape, —  and  meanwhile  the  Dual  Empire  had 
achieved  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  that  coveted  port  at  the 
head  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  It  had  been  a  large  gain  at  small  cost,  as 
Vienna  looked  at  it,  but  in  no  other  capital  (unless,  perhaps, 
Berlin  or  Sofia)  was  the  adventure  seen  in  a  light  that  could  be 
called  admirable.  And  "How  came  it,"  was  the  general  ques- 
tion, "that  such  a  move  originated  with  or  even  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  so  correct  a  diplomat  as  Father  Franz?"  The  answer 
now  accepted  is  that  it  was  not  his  plan,  but  that  of  the  then 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  von  Aehrenthal,  an  oppor- 
tunist of  Bismarckian  ideals  if  not  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's 
capacity,  and  that  it  was  carried  through,  over  the  aged  Em- 
peror's unofficial  protests,  by  the  aid  of  the  ultra-ambitious 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
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Again  war  seemed  scarce  below  the  horizon  during  the  Balkan 
upheavals  of  1912-1913.  Thousands  of  troops  were  concentrated 
along  the  twisting  Austrian  frontiers,  and  it  looked  as  though 
any  moment  might  see  the  firing  of  the  train  which  should  start 
the  flames  of  war  sweeping  across  the  Continent.  It  is  believed 
to-day  that  most  of  the  credit  for  then  averting  hostilities  was 
due  to  Francis  Joseph,  who  insisted,  despite  the  suggestions  of 
his  ministers,  on  conducting  negotiations  personally  and  directly 
with  Czar  Nicholas. 

To  write  that  a  man  who  could  tide  over  such  times  was  pop- 
ular, is  to  set  down  the  obvious;  he  was  loved  as  a  father  is 
loved  by  his  children.  He  himself,  too,  was  genuinely  affec- 
tionate, and  as  democratic  as  loving.  With  a  title  ranging  back 
through  the  centuries  to  the  monarchs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire itself,  crowned  with  the  identical  tiara  which  had  been  set 
upon  the  head  of  Charlemagne  in  800,  Francis  Joseph  was  yet  as 
much  "of  the  people"  as  any  republican  president:  frank  in 
manner,  free  of  speech,  simple  and  unaffected.  None  was  more 
keen  to  attack  the  snobbery  always  to  be  met  with  in  a  large  and 
ancient  court.  To  a  nobleman  who  had  expressed  distress  be- 
cause he  knew  so  few  whose  lineage  enabled  him  to  associate 
with  them  on  equal  terms,  the  Emperor-King  once  said:  "Were 
I  troubled  in  that  particular  I  should  have  to  seek  my  friends 
among  the  dead  Hapsburgs,  down  in  the  crypt  of  the  Franciscan 
Church  at  Vienna." 

The  democracy  of  the  man  was  constantly  cropping  out. 
Once,  when  plans  were  laid  for  a  trip  into  some  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  subject  to  him, 
word  came  from  a  titled  landowner  begging  the  privilege  of 
setting  his  home  at  the  monarch's  disposal.  But  "Father 
Franz"  preferred  the  village  inn,  and  said  so.  It  happened  that 
there  was  no  inn,  however, —  this  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  when  there  was  little  or  no  travel  along  those  ill- 
made  mountain  roads, —  so  what  did  the  nobleman  in  question 
do  but  transform  his  villa  into  the  nearest  approach  to  an  inn 
which  circumstances  would  permit,  and  when  the  Emperor-King 
arrived  it  was  to  all  seeming  a  veritable  inn,  at  which  he  was  en- 
tertained in  just  such  a  simple  way  as  he  most  preferred.    There 
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was  a  sign  out  over  the  road,  "The  Emperor's  Head,"  if  legend 
is  to  be  trusted,  and  the  "servants"  performed  their  duties  none 
the  less  thoroughly  because  each  owned  a  title  and  an  estate  with 
servants  of  his  own.  Of  course,  the  secret  had  to  be  told,  but 
not  till  the  masquerade  had  been  played  through  to  its  natural 
end,  and  then  Francis  Joseph  laughed  as  heartily  as  though  he 
had  never  been  hoodwinked. 

Another  good  story  is  told  of  his  democracy.  It  was  again  an 
occasion  of  some  journey  or  other,  and  again  the  territory  tra- 
versed was  so  far  back  from  main-travelled  ways  that  few  of  the 
scanty  inhabitants  had  ever  seen  their  ruler.  One  such,  an  inn- 
servant  named  Anton,  deserted  his  post,  during  a  moment's  lull 
in  work,  and  ran  up  the  road  to  a  hill-top,  whence  he  hoped  to 
catch  an  early  glimpse  of  gay  uniforms  and  spruce  outriders. 
To  him  suddenly  appeared  an  oldish  gentleman,  a-horseback  and 
unattended. 

"Where  is  the  Mako  Inn?"  inquired  the  newcomer,  but  in- 
stead of  an  answer  he  received  another  query  in  return  for  his: 

"Have  you  seen  the  Emperor?" 

Amused,  the  stranger  said  he  had  seen  him  very  recently  in- 
deed, "just  back  in  those  woods." 

Anton  doubted  the  truth  of  such  a  statement  so  calmly  made, 
and  demanded:  "Are  you  sure  you  know  him  when  you  see 
him?" 

And  "The  Little  Father"  merely  replied:  "I  certainly  ought 
to;  I've  shaved  him  often  enough." 

The  sequel,  when  Anton  at  last  discovered  the  truth,  is  not  of 
record,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  chances  are  he  received  something 
handsome  in  the  way  of  an  imperial  gratuity. 

Splendidly  generous  the  Emperor-King  has  always  been  in- 
deed, his  first  lesson  in  that  royal  trait  having  been  given  him 
when  a  boy  not  yet  five,  and  by  no  less  a  teacher  than  his  grand- 
father, Francis  I.  The  two  were  walking  together  on  the  terrace 
at  Schonbrun,  when  the  little  fellow  asked  if  a  sentry,  standing 
near,  was  very  poor. 

"Why  should  you  think  him  poor?"  asked  the  victim  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Austerliz,  and  then,  when  he  learned  that  the  prince's 
reason  was  no  better  than  that  the  man  had  to  go  on  duty,  he 
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went  on  to  dwell  upon  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  call  to  duty 
which  all  men,  rank  forgotten,  had  to  answer.  Then  he  added : 
"But  I  dare  say  the  good  fellow  would  value  a  gift;  run  over  and 
give  him  this.** 

Tiny  Franz,  holding  up  to  the  six-foot  grenadier  a  crisp  new 
bank  note  must  have  been  a  delightful  picture,— but  the  note 
was  refused.  It  was  to  a  serious-eyed  boy  that  the  Emperor  ex- 
plained how  regulations  forbade  a  soldier  taking  money,  but  the 
eyes  grew  brighter  when,  ignoring  rules  and  charmingly  regard- 
less of  example,  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  note  be  put  into 
the  sentry's  cartouch  box.  Even  then  the  plot  threatened  failure, 
for  five-year-old  could  not  reach  so  high  as  the  the  belt  line,  but 
grandfather  lifted  him  up,  aiding  and  abetting  crime, —  and  the 
sentry  never  so  much  as  smiled  I 

From  that  day  forward  Francis  Joseph  gave  freely  and  con- 
stantly, throwing  his  influence,  as  well,  in  the  scale  of  encouraging 
all  others  who  could  to  "go  and  do  likewise" ;  as  was  instanced, 
to  quote  but  a  single  example  of  many,  when,  at  the  time  of  his 
eightieth  birthday,  he  requested  that  no  festivities  be  held,  and 
that  whatever  money  might  have  been  subscribed  for  that  pur- 
pose be  devoted  to  charity.  He  was  ever  mindful,  too,  of  pub- 
lic ends:  parks  and  libraries  and  theatres.  The  imperial  ser- 
vants were  substantially  remembered  on  the  ruler's  "Name 
Day,"  and  all  the  world  knows  of  that  picturesque  Maunday 
Thursday  ceremony,  kept  alive  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
when  a  dozen  poor  folk  ate  in  the  palace  court-yard,  while 
"Father  Franz"  himself  washed  their  feet;  an  observance 
always  followed  by  broadcast  gifts  of  dinners  and  gold 
pieces. 

Another  custom  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  certain 
religious  festivals,  was  to  walk  bareheaded  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna  from  the  Hofburg  to  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral.  Ten 
years  ago  his  people  would  g^eet  the  dignified  figure  with  cheers 
and  more  or  less  vociferous  evidences  of  love.  Lately,  as  they 
perceived  the  evident  burdens  which  Time  had  brought,  the  noisy 
salutations  gave  place  to  a  silent  yet  perhaps  more  heartfelt 
greeting.  There  are  those  who  say  Francis  Joseph  did  not  build 
up  any  tradition  of  real  loyalty.    It  may  be  so.    Certainly,  how- 
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ever,  he  had  been  both  architect  and  mason  in  the  erection  of  a 
tradition  of  genuine  affection. 

Beautiful  Schonbrun  bespoke  clearly  the  simple  tastes  of  its 
royal  master.  Gorgeous  it  was  in  all  outward  splendors,  but 
these  vanished  as  soon  as  the  privileged  visitor  had  left  behind 
the  salons  and  corridors  where  Austria's  official  world  met  and 
mingled,  and  entered  the  apartments  of  the  ruler  himself.  He 
slept  on  a  regulation  camp  cot ;  no  carved  and  canopied  couch 
for  him.  He  walked  across  to  a  washstand  of  severe  military 
pattern  on  a  strip  of  carpet;  no  inch-deep  rug  or  porcelained 
lavatory.  The  only  piece  of  noticeably  fine  furniture  in  the 
rooms  was  an  inlaid  writing  desk,  once  given  him  by  Elizabeth, 
and  the  only  ornaments  were  gifts  from  her  and  her  children. 
Usually  the  Emperor  wore  a  fatigue  uniform,  with  cap  to  match ; 
once  only  did  he  appear  in  royalty's  too-usual  ''frock  and  top- 
per." That  was  in  Paris,  in  1867,  when  he  attended  the  Expo- 
sition with  his  wife,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  announced  then 
that  never  again  would  he  repeat  the  donning  of  "such  utterly 
ridiculous  and  foolish  garments."  The  tall,  gaunt  figure  rode 
unguarded  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  bowing  to  saluta- 
tions in  a  way  eloquent  both  of  the  man's  own  democratic  kind- 
liness and  the  inherent  Hapsburg  reserve,  intensified  of  later 
years  by  personal  sorrow.  And  none  knew  the  Viennese  so 
well  as  he.  When  there  was  rioting  in  the  city,  once  on  a  time, 
and  a  cabinet  adviser  proposed  the  quartering  of  two  regiments 
in  the  centre  of  the  disturbances,  the  Emperor  said:  "Bah! 
Send  them  the  Imperial  Band."  All  that  night  the  band  played 
and  the  peopled  danced,  to  seek  their  homes  in  the  early  hours 
and  sleep  off  anger. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  aged  Emperor  was  a  man 
of  much  personal  charm  of  manner;  of  delightful  courtesy  and 
genuine  sympathy.  The  Countess  Castlenau,  for  years  one  of 
the  little  suite  in  close  attendance  on  the  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate Eugenie,  quondam  Empress  of  the  French,  says  that  that 
former  majesty  ever  retained  the  deepest  affection  for  Francis 
Joseph,  whose  princely  homage  had  completely  charmed  her 
from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting.  She  called  upon  her  "Cher 
Cousin"  at  Ischl,  at  the  time  of  that  birthday  which  marked  for 
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him  his  four-score  years,  afterward  relating  of  that  visit:  *'His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  the  noblest  soul !  —  a  heart  of  marvel- 
lous kindness!  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  my  hand,  when  he  ad- 
dressed me,  and  the  soft  word  *Majeste'  fell  from  his  lips,  my 
whole  past  and  all  my  mourning  seemed  gone,  and  ray  weary 
mind  revelled  in  sweet  illusion.  For  some  instants  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  once  again  Empress.  My  dear  friend's  imperial  bearing 
suggested  I  had  never  lost  a  throne;  his  look  met  mine  as  that 
of  a  fellow  sovereign." 

Almost  to  the  last,  Francis  Joseph  lived  the  busiest  of  lives. 
Rising  usually  at  five-thirty,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
unbuttered  bread  to  begin  the  day,  he  would  take  a  brisk  walk 
in  the  gardens,  and  then  spend  an  hour  over  his  morning's  pa- 
per—  a  sheet  prepared  for  his  inspection  of  clippings  from  the 
leading  journals  of  the  Continent,  gathered  by  secretaries  and 
chosen  according  to  his  own  instructions  as  to  subject.  After  a 
more  formal  breakfast,  came  the  audiences  at  the  Hofburg,  audi- 
ences, be  it  added,  of  most  informal  character,  the  Emperor- 
King  meeting  personally  and  often  alone  any  of  his  subjects  who 
had  proper  business  to  bring  before  him.  Leaning  easily  against 
a  little  table  near  the  east-looking  bay  of  the  great  hall  (a  table 
now  historic)  he  would  literally  "talk  things  over"  with  these 
callers,  speaking,  as  need  arose,  Italian,  or  Bohemian,  or  Polish, 
or  Austrian,  or  Hungarian. 

Then  came  a  luncheon  of  soup,  a  boiled  meat  and  beer,  and 
then  conferences  with  his  officials,  the  examination  of  reports, 
and  the  signing  of  necessary  documents.  Dinner  was  early  and 
brief,  and  later  might  come  the  opera  or  a  play,  with  comedy 
preferred.  If  the  day  ended  at  home,  lo  o'clock  often  found  the 
monarch  abed,  with  a  single  glass  of  old  sherry  for  "nightcap." 

As  this  would  show,  the  man  cared  little  for  books.  Yet  he 
was  well  informed,  even  in  matters  often  held  as  more  scholarly 
than  practical;  that  he  was  a  linguist  of  rare  attainments  has 
been  said.  His  favorite  forms  of  amusements  were  moun- 
taineering and  orchid  raising;  he  had  a  hearty  dislike  of  all  card 
games,  and  actually  hated  motor  cars.  Each  year  brought  the 
octogenarian  a  week  of  shooting,  each  day  brought  its  hour  of 
gossip  with  Katherine  Schratt,  and  that  was  the  whole  story. 
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Francis  Joseph's  make-up  was  distinctly  human.  "Great" 
he  may  well  be  called,  and  in  a  proper  sense  of  an  abused  word, 
for  he  held  an  important  place  in  the  international  world  and 
filled  it  with  high  ability  always,  and  a  wise  discretion  usually. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe  him  as  a  political  genius, 
but  he  had  clearly  that  shrewdness  of  perception,  that  skill  in 
dealing  with  men,  which  can  work  marvels,  oftentimes  where 
geniusfai  Is.  But  after  all  "human"  most  accurately  sums  up 
the  memories  of  him  which  long  must  linger  over  Europe. 

They  tell  a  charming  little  story  of  the  old  monarch  which,  in 
its  moral,  comes  fittingly  as  a  last  word.  A  death  warrant  had 
been  brought  for  his  signature.  For  a  long  moment  he  looked 
at  it  steadily,  and  then  began  slowly  to  write  his  name  it  its 
foot.  As  the  letters  took  shape  a  tear  fell  and  blotted  them, — 
and  the  Emperor-King  laid  down  his  pen.  "Tears  wash  out 
every  sin,"  said  he  to  the  waiting  official.  "I  cannot  sign  this. 
See  how  my  name  is  blurred  beyond  the  reading.  The  warrant 
has  no  value.    Go,  say  that  the  fellow  is  free." 

In  the  eyes  of  loving  subjects,  the  tears  of  Francis  Joseph 
years  ago  washed  out  his  sins. 

Warwick  Jabies  Price. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  iESTHETIC  THEORY  OF  EDGAR  POE 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  the  personal  fogs  that  clouded  a 
true  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  have  lifted.  In- 
telligent Americans  no  longer  assert  that  because  Poe's  life  was 
a  loose  one,  his  influence  as  a  story-teller  should  not  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  his  fellow-countrymen.    The  nation  that  Baudelaire 

\J  stigmatized  as  gas-lit  has  outgrown  that  primitive  state.  We 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  artistic  soul  for  what  it  is,  with- 
out considering,  save  in  a  subordinate  manner,  the  tenement  of 
clay  it  inhabits.  The  frisson  nouveau  that  Poe  taught  France 
through  Baudelaire  was  not  merely  a  new  shudder,  it  was  well- 
nigh  a  new  literary  device.  Certainly  it  was  the  germ  of  an 
entire  literary  school,  for  however  much  the  Symbolists  ascribe 
their  origin  to  other  influences,  and  however  true  it  may  be  that 
it  took  French  sensuality  in  conjunction  with  an  interest  in 
horror  and  the  horrible  actually  to  furnish  their  motivating  force, 
still  it  was  Poe  who  pointed  out  the  artistic  values  of  that  horror, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  he  must  be  conceded  to  be  one  of  their 
literary  progenitors. 

The  invention  of  the  short  story,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
detective  story,  is  another  claim  Poe  has  on  posterity.  In  this 
case  also,  it  was  in  France  that  the  value  of  his  invention  was 
first  realized.  Gaboriau  with  his  Lecoq  stories  doubtless  sur- 
passed him ;  a  score  have  surpassed  him  as  short-story  tellers. 
But  once  more  he  remains  as  the  creator,  not  this  time  of  a  mere 
literary  device,  but  of  one  of  the  most  flexible  and  variously  em- 
ployed of  all  modem  forms  of  fiction. 

Both  as  one  who  could  express  the  inexpressible  and  the  hor- 
rible, and  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  Poe  has  been  surpassed  by 
his  disciples.  As  a  critic,  however  much  he  has  been  underes- 
timated, in  his  own  field  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  for 
clarity  and  continuity  of  thought  and  for  that  rare  power  of  pur- 
suing an  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion.  His  importance  in  the 
history  of  criticism  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  clearly  fore- 
shadowed, if  he  did  not  originate,  the  entire  corpus  of  modern 

\     aesthetic  theory.     Modem  aesthetics  owe  their  beginning  to  the 
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inevitable  aesthetic  fact  of  the  painting  of  Cezanne  and  Henri- 
Matisse.  They  were  evolved  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Roger  Fry  and 
Mr.  Clive  Bell,  quite  without  reference  to  the  thought  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  His  aesthetics,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their  begin- 
ning to  the  inevitable  aesthetic  fact  of  his  own  poetry.  More- 
over, inasmuch  as  poetry  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  art  (in 
the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  now  employed)  and  of  literature, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  far  more  thorough  analysis  of  the 
relations  of  art  and  literature  than  modern  thinkers  have  even 
conceived,  much  less  attempted.  It  is  quite  aside  from  the  is- 
sue that  Poe's  critical  theories  are  set  forth  in  the  relatively 
small  compass  of  three  brief  essays.  It  is  not  through  prolixity, 
but  through  clarity  of  thought  that  he  has  contrived  not  only  to 
antedate  modem  aestheticians  by  some  seventy-five  years,  but 
even  in  many  respects  to  surpass  them. 

First  of  all,  however,  let  us  investigate  briefly  the  hypotheses 
presented  for  our  consideration  by  the  apologists  for  "post- 
impressionism.'*  According  to  these  theorists  the  word  "art" 
connotes  that  expression  of  creative  genius  by  which  aest|ietic 
emotion  is  engendered  in  an  individual  when  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  ideal  form  or  ideal  sound  created.  The  defini- 
tive phrases  they  employ  are  "significant  form"  for  the  plastic 
arts,  and  "significant  tone-combination"  for  music.  Music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  the  only  forms  of  human 
expression  permitted  by  them  to  enter  the  category  of  art.  This 
theory  is  to  be  sure  exceedingly  plausible,  and  at  the  very  least 
stimulating.  It  implies  that  painting  must  not  be  mere  chro- 
mophotography,  and  damns  Academy  pictures ;  it  implies  that 
music  must  not  have  narrative  qualities  and  damns  programme 
music.  Everything  considered,  it  damns  a  great  deal.  Never- 
theless, as  a  test  of  what  is  art,  this  thing  which  the  modems 
call  aesthetic  emotion,  and  which  Poe  called  divine  ecstasy,  is  not 
at  all  bad.  But  even  with  this  admitted,  much  is  left  unexplained ; 
for  example,  pictures  like  those  of  Mr.  Sargent,  which  please 
one  greatly  but  which  leave  one  cold,  and,  above  all,  poetry. 

On  this  last  point,  the  place  of  poetry,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Clive 
Bell's  monograph,  pretentiously  entitled  Artx  "I  know  how  lit- 
tle/' he  writes,  "the  intellectual  and  factual  content  of  great 
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poetry  has  to  do  with  its  significance.  The  actual  meaning  of 
the  words  in  Shakespeare's  songs,  the  purest  poetry  in  English, 
is  either  trivial  or  trite.  They  are  nursery  rhymes  or  drawing- 
room  ditties."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  one 
way  or  another  of  Dante  and  Milton,  and  concludes  by  asserting 
that  "in  great  poetry  it  is  the  formal  music  that  makes  the 
miracle.  The  poet  expresses  in  form  an  emotion  but  distantly 
related  to  the  words  set  down.  But  it  is  related ;  it  is  not  purely 
artistic  emotion.  .  .  .  The  form  is  burdened  with  an  intellectual 
content,  and  that  content  is  a  mood  that  mingles  with  and  re- 
poses on  the  emotions  of  life."  In  brief,  poetry  (and  with  it  all 
literature)  is  excluded  from  the  domain  of  art  on  the  ground  that 
it  imitates  life.  Imagine  the  shocked  horror  of  Aristotle  on 
learning  this  verdict.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  conceive 
admitting  that  Mr.  Bell's  theory  was  not  wholly  incompatible 
with  his  own,  in  so  far  as  it  admitted  that  the  function  of  music 
is  to  elevate  the  soul. 

But  if  literature  is  to  be  in  a  category  by  itself,  and  is  forever 
to  be  refused  the  denomination  of  art,  what  relation  does  it  bear 
to  its  former  sisters,  music  and  painting  and  sculpture.  And, 
above  all,  must  poetry  be  condemned  as  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  con- 
demn it,  because  it  is  tainted "^xiki  literature?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  say  that  poetry  is  great  as  both  literature  and  art,  or 
as  either  one  of  them  ?  On  all  these  points,  the  modem  aestheti- 
cians  are  silent,  just  as  they  are  silent  when  we  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  why  we  are  pleased  with  Mr.  Sargent's  paintings,  though 
they  stir  us  not  at  all,  or  why  we  enjoy  programme  music  like 
the  Danse  Macabre  or  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose^  though  we  do  not 
feel  for  it  anything  even  suggestive  of  the  high  emotion  we  feel 
for  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  or  an  oratorio  of  Handel.  The  post- 
impressionist  apologists  are  silent,  because  they  need  concern 
themselves  only  with  painting  whose  most  apparent  value  lies  in 
its  stimulus  to  aesthetic  emotion. 

But  where  they  are  silent,  Poe,  who  felt  acutely  the  whole 
problem  of  the  relation  of  literature  to  art  as  it  is  present  in 
poetry,  expresses  himself  in  no  uncertain  tones.  He  confronts 
the  Aristotelian  theory  of  imitation  squarely.  Literature  must, 
indeed,  imitate  life,  he  says,  and  as  it  imitates  it  well  or  ill  it  is 
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pleasing  or  displeasing.  But  literature  is  not  the  only  means  by 
which  creative  genius  expresses  itself.  There  is  a  far  higher  and 
more  perfect  medium,  and  that  is  art.  In  the  following  passage 
from  The  Poetic  Principle  he  comes  nearer  to  reconciling  Plato 
with  Aristotle  than  any  other  literary  critic  who  has  attempted 
it:  "Just  as  the  lily  is  repeated  in  the  lake,"  he  writes,  **or  the 
eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or  written 
repetition  of  these  forms,  and  sounds,  and  colors,  and  odours, 
and  sentiments,  a  duplicate  source  of  delight.  But  this  mere 
repetition  is  not  poetry."  No,  this  is  rather  literature,  this  is 
what  is  created  under  Aristotelian  rules.  The  poet,  says  Foe, 
has  not  proved  his  divine  title  by  transcribing  human  experi- 
ence: "There  is  still  something  in  the  distance  which  he  has 
been  unable  to  attain.  We  have  still  a  thirst  unquenchable,  to 
allay  which  he  has  not  shown  us  the  crystal  springs."  This 
thirst,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  immortality  of  man,  is  the  desire 
of  the  moth  for  the  star:  "It  is  no  mere  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  before  us, — ^but  a  wild  effort  to  reach  the  beauty  above.  .  . . 
And  thus  when  by  Poetry, — or  when  by  music,  the  most  en- 
trancing of  the  poetic  moods, —  we  find  ourselves  melted  into 
tears — not  as  the  Abbate  Gravia  supposes — through  excess  of 
pleasure,  but  through  a  certain,  petulant,  impatient  sorrow  at 
our  inability  to  grasp  now^  wholly,  here  on  earth,  at  once  and 
forever,  those  divine  and  rapturous  joys,  of  which  through  the 
poem,  or  through  the  music,  we  attain  to  but  brief  and  indeter- 
minate glimpses." 

The  slightly  florid  language  of  this  quotation  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  in  a  measure  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem which  modem  theorists  have  not  attempted  to  solve.    The  \         / 
creative  genius  of  the  man  of  letters  is  imitative.    The  imita-      \/ 
tion  is  pleasing,  however,  not  as  Poe  says  becau3e  it  repeats 
reality,  but  because  by  creating  another  reality  it  helps  us  to 
escape  the  terrible  fact  of  everyday  existence.     If  it  be  classical,         ^ 
it  furnishes  the  escape  through  the  charm  of  formal  perfection 
it  lends  to  the  new  reality ;  if  it  be  romantic,  through  the  charm 
of  sentimental  perfection;  if  it  be  "realistic,"  through  the 
charm  of  a  perfection  of  detail.    And  poetry,  as  literature  alone^ 
amply  justifies  its  existence  by  the  ever  accessible  doorway  it 
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» offers  to  the  realm  of  illusion  and  idea.  True  poetry,  as  Poe 
points  out,  must,  indeed,  be  more  than  this.  It  must  aid  us  not 
only  to  escape  but  to  transcend  reality  by  virtue  of  its  pure 
sound.  **And  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre," 
says  Plato,  "they  introduce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent 
poets,  who  are  the  lyric  poets;  and  these  they  set  to  music  and 
make  their  harmonies  and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren's souls,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle  and 
harmonious  and  rhythmical ;  ....  for  the  life  of  a  man  in  every 
part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm."  And  he  says,  "Again 
the  true  order  of  going  ....  is  to  begin  from  the  beauties  of 
earth  and  mount  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that  other  beauty,  using 
these  as  steps  only  and  from  one  going  on  to  two,  and  from  two 
to  all  fair  forms,  and  from  fair  forms  to  fair  practices,  and  from 
fair  practices  to  fair  notions,  until  from  fair  notions  he  arrives 
at  the  notion  of  absolute  beauty,  and  at  last  knows  what  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  is."  Plato  explains  quintessential  beauty  in 
terms  of  ethics;  Poe,  in  more  mystical,  semi-religious  phrase- 
ology ;  and  yet  the  two  are  not  far  apart. 

Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of  phraseology,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  as  regards  Poe  and  Mr.  Bell  Poe  has  far  and 
away  the  better  of  the  comparison.  For  the  modems  have  rejected 
the  word  beauty  altogether.  One  cannot  distinguish,  they  say, 
between  the  beauty  of  Hayden's  Military  Symphony  and  the 
beauty  of  a  butterfly's  wing  or  of  a  woman's  face.  And  so  they 
discard  the  word  and  substitute  the  somewhat  cryptic  adjective 
significant.  It  is  the  significant  form  of  a  Byzantine  Mosaic 
that  stirs  us ;  our  being  vibrates  in  response  to  the  significant 
tone-combination  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G-Minor.  The  chief 
fault  with  the  word  significant  is,  as  I  have  said,  its  esotericism. 
The  trouble  with  the  word  form  is  that  it  is  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  particular  genius  of  classical  art  and  literature 
readily  to  be  dissociated  from  it  in  order  to  serve  its  new  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  the  phrase  as  a  whole  lacks  catholicity. 
It  smacks  of  artistic  cliques,  salons,  receptions,  dite.  It  is  in 
some  ways  the  merest  of  catch-words.  "I  like  that  picture." 
Why?  "Because  of  its  significant  form."  And  what  can  the 
discussion  do  but  end  ?    No,  the  phrase  is  a  bad  one. 
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Poe,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  despised  the  word  beauty^  but 
he  has  prefixed  to  it  the  adjective  supernal.  Supernal  beauty  is 
not  only  a  charming  phrase,  but  is  also  readily  understood,  and 
not  for  a  moment  confused  with  the  aforesaid  beauty  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing,  or  even  (unless  one  is  sentimental)  with  that  of  a 
woman's  face.  **It  is  in  music,  perhaps,"  Poe  writes,  "that  the 
soul  most  clearly  attains  the  great  end  for  which,  when  inspired 
by  the  poetic  sentiment,  it  struggles, —  the  creation  of  supernal 
beauty.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  this  sublime  end  is,  now 
and  then,  attained  in  fact.  We  are  often  made  to  feel,  with  a 
shivering  delight,  that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken  notes 
which  cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  angels."  Once  more,  > 
beneath  the  familiar  floridity,  we  discover  a  valuable  truth,  and 
we  find  that  Plato's  absolute  beauty  and  Poe's  supernal  beauty  '  ^  ^' 
are  in  general  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  Plato's  attitude  to- 
ward absolute  beauty  differs  from  Poe's  supernal  beauty,  as  I 
have  hinted,  in  that  Plato  views  aesthetics  from  its  ethical  side  f "" 
while  Poe  views  it  as  the  science  of  art,  and  art  as  the  sister  of 
religion. 

Here  the  modem  theorists  come  closer  to  the  Platonic  notion 
than  does  Poe,  for  both  emphasize  the  ethical  importance  of 
art.  But  the  modems  seek  to  justify  aesthetic  emotions  as  the 
means  to  the  ethical  end  of  "good  thoughts,"  while  Plato  makes  / 

"good  thoughts'^,  the  means  to  the  aesthetic,  even  the  metaphys-  >Jj 
ical  end  of  absolute  beauty.  Poe  stands  in  the  middle  groimd 
between  these  two.  He  grants  that  "Taste"  through  its  prefer- 
ence for  beauty  wages  "war  upon  Vice,  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
her  deformity."  At  the  same  time,  heinsists  that  a  poem  is  its 
own  ultimate  justification.  "Under  the  sun  there  neither  exists, 
nor  can  exist,  any  work  more  thoroughly  dignified  than  this  very 
poem  ....  this  poem  written  solely  for  the  poem's  sake." 
One  wonders  whether  Whistler  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
essay  on  The  Poetic  Principle  when  he  promulgated  his  dogmas. 
Certainly  his  war-cry  of  "Art  for  art's  sake"  sounds  very  like 
these  words  of  his  fellow-countryman. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  of  course,  whether  Poe  himself  was 
fully  aware  that  his  own  theory  demanded  for  its  fulfillment  a 
close  relation  between  religious  mysticism  and  poetry.     "Let 
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me  remind  you,"  he  writes,  "that  (how  or  why  we  know  not) 
this  certain  taint  of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected  with  all 
higher  manifestations  of  tnie  beauty."  Is  it  not  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  religious  mystic  is  sad,  because  his  desire  for 
perfect  union  with  the  Universal  is  vain,  and  because  he  knows 
its  vanity  ?  Is  not  all  poetry,  all  art  but  another  mode  of  seek- 
ing that  union?  What  could  be  sadder  than  this  desire  of  "the 
moth  for  the  star"?  If  we  turn  to  his  poem,  we  find  an  ink- 
ling that  Foe  was  to  some  extent  aware  of  the  source  of  poetic 

sorrow: — 

If  I  could  dweU 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 

Still,  this  is  a  very  shadowy  conception.  At  best  it  merely 
indicates  that  Foe  knew  in  his  heart  the  subtle  connection 
between  poetry  and  religion,  though  he  either  had  not  the  en- 
ergy, or  was  not  able  to  formulate  definitely  the  nature  of  that 
connection. 

As  regards  terminology  also,  we  find  in  Foe  a  far  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "aesthetic  emotion" 
than  we  find  in  the  modems.  The  phrase  itself  is,  of  course,  of 
relatively  recent  coinage,  and  for  the  tyro  its  meaning  is  a  little 
ambiguous.  It  necessarily  suggests  not  only  the  human  emo- 
tions as  they  are  presented  in  literature  and  art,  but  also  that 
exceedingly  untrustworthy  chill  of  the  spine  and  contraction  of 
the  throat  that  everyone  has  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime, 
or  apparently  sublime.  But  these  physical  evidences  are  neither 
conclusive  nor  exclusive  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  emotion. 
Conclusive  they  are  not,  for  they  are  frequently  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  most  detestable  music,  or  of  being  present  at 
some  exceedingly  tawdry  Easter  Mass.  Neither  are  they  exclu- 
sive, for  we  feel  no  chill  of  the  spine  (however  deeply  we  may  be 
moved)  while  gazing  on  some  superb  piece  of  bronze  or  marble, 
or  even  at  what  remains  of  the  Farthenon.  What  the  modems 
call  "aesthetic  emotion"  Foe  calls  elevation  of  soul^  a  phrase 
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which  scarcely  needs  explanation.  Emotion  has  become  ele- 
vation, feeling  has  become  spiritual.  We  know  that  our  soul 
is  elevated  in  the  presence  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  though 
we  have  no  physical  feelings  or  emotions  (in  the  vulgar  sense) 
at  all. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  find  that  Poe  has  established  litem- 
ture  to  be  an  imitation,  art  a  transcendence  of  reality.  Such  a 
theory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  capable  of  great  ramification  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  of  why  we  are  pleased  by  Academy  pic- 
tures or  by  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Sargent,  although  we  cannot 
but  confess  that  they  do  not  conduce  to  spiritual  exaltation.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  a  painting  may  have  somewhat  the  same  ap- 
peal as  a  book,  by  affording  us  an  analogous  escape  from  reality? 
The  modems  condemn  what  they  call  chromophotography,  be- 
cause it  imitates.  But  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  only  pleasure 
we  derive  from  photography  is  the  pleasure  we  should  derive 
from  seeing  the  object  which  has  been  photographed,  while  a 
painting,  because  creative  genius  of  a  literary  bent  has  made  it 
for  us,  pleases  us  by  taking  us  away  from  material  reality  to  that 
other  fresh  and  beautiful  reality  which  he  presents  to  our  view. 
And  no  matter  how  detailed  the  picture,  it  will  have  much  the 
same  charm  as  we  find  in  a  "realistic"  novel.  The  chief  means 
by  which  Dostoevsky  helps  us  escape  reality  in  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment is  by  his  painstaking,  almost  affectionate  dwelling  on 
minor  details.  One  might  say  the  same  of  Rossetti's  Monna 
Vanna^  or  even  of  Frith's  Paddingtan  Station^  so  contemptuously 
abused  by  Mr.  Bell. 

Poe  has  not  only  definitely  related  literature  and  art,  but,  in 
doing  so,  he  has  gone  a  long  way,  as  I  have  indicated,  toward  a 
reconciliation  of  Aristotelians  and  Platonists.  Although  he  re- 
ceives his  poetic  inheritance  directly  from  the  pseudo-Platonic 
romanticists,  he  has  not  fallen  too  much  into  their  misconception 
that  the  aim  of  literature  is  to  create  purely  sensuous  illusion. 
He  has,  in  a  measure,  related  that  heresy  to  the  true  Aristotelian 
theory  of  imitation  by  holding  it  the  function  of  literature  to 
imitate  and  create  an  illusion  which  would  steal  away  our  senses 
to  an  artificial  world.  But  the  true  Platonic  doctrine  that  re- 
lates illusion  to  the  soul  he  has  claimed  as  the  special  creed  of 
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N^  arty  and  in  the  poet  has  found  a  perfect  reconciliation  between 
the  literary  and  artistic  genius.  The  poet,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
transcribes  a  sunset  into  connotative  words  that  his  reader  may 
escape  the  heat  of  noonday  or  the  sombre  grayness  of  an  over- 
cast sky.  This  is  imitation,  and  this  is  the  sensuous  illusion. 
But  the  poet,  as  an  artist,  sees  a  sunset;  his  soul  is  elevated  and 
in  golden  words  he  pours  out  that  elevation  that  his  reader  may, 
as  he  reads,  transcend  the  passing  hour,  and  for  an  instant  be  at 
harmony  with  the  universe.  Then  the  poet  has  composed  a  per- 
fect poem. 

But  whether  the  poet  be  man  of  letters  or  artist,  he  is,  and 
must  always  be,  a  craftsman.  Granted  that  elevation  of  the  soul 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  art,  and  that  clarity  of  vision  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  literature,  neither  spiritual  exaltation  nor 
clear  eyes  are  enough.  Inspiration  we  must  have,  to  be  sure, 
but  also,  perspiration.  "Many  writers,"  says  Poe  in  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Composition^  ** poets  in  especial,  prefer  having  it  un- 
derstood that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy  —  an 
ecstatic  intuition  —  and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the 
public  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes."  True,  indeed,  the  artist 
conceives  his  work  in  a  moment  of  "ecstatic  intuition,"  but  he 
does  not  bring  it  forth  without  great  travail,  in  which  it  is  per- 
petually liable  to  miscarriage,  through  lack  of  good  obstetrics, 
or  (to  leave  a  distasteful  metaphor)  through  ignorance  of  tech- 
nical laws. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  never  understood  why  critics 
have  felt  that  Poe  was  debasing  his  own  work  when  he  wrote  the 
account  of  how  he  constructed  The  Raven,  and  have  conse- 
quently doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  essay  in  which  that  accoimt 
is  contained.  The  Philosophy  of  Composition.  At  first  blush,  in- 
deed, the  process  seems  to  be  artificial  to  a  degree,  but  closer 
examination  reveals  that  this  artificiality  lies  in  the  craftsman- 
ship; the  divine  afflatus,  while  Foe  does  not  affirm  it,  must  still 
be  predicated  of  him.  For  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  at  least 
two  serious  gaps  in  his  explanation.  He  tells  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  planned  to  make  his  poem  "universally  appreci- 
able," and  so  chose  beauty  as  his  province  and  melancholy  as 
his  tone.    This  is  all  very  well;  but  just  whence  sprang  "the 
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saintly  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore"  ?  A  poem  deal- 
ing with  the  Crucifixion  were  just  as  beautiful  and  far  more 
melancholy  than  this.  Again,  he  devotes  a  page  or  so  to  an  at- 
tempted explanation  of  his  choice  of  the  word  "nevermore,"  but 
to  the  end  he  leaves  us  very  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  its  origin. 
Beyond  that,  the  essay  is  wholly  true  and  reasonable.  Beauty, 
melancholy,  and  "nevermore"  were  temperamental  in  their 
source.  From  them,  by  means  of  an  exquisite  technique,  he  has 
translated  temperament  into  what  is  both  literature  and  art. 
He  is  not  only  a  creative  genius;  he  is  also  a  conscious  creative 
genius.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  him  and  more 
favored  artists,  to  whom  technique  belongs  and  by  whom  it  is 
employed  well-nigh  unconsciously,  and  certainly  through  divine 
rather  than  human  right. 

This  consciousness  of  Foe's  genius  is,  unfortunately,  responsi- 
ble for  what  seems  so  mathematical  in  many  of  his  stories, 
a  quality  which  frequently  obtrudes  itself  on  our  otherwise 
thoroughly  genuine  enjoyment  of  them.  His  method  of  dealing 
with  craftsmanship,  then,  overemphasizes  its  artificial  side. 
And  this  theory  is  very  likely  to  become  pernicious.  It  leads, 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  tour  deforce^  on  the  other  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  art  by  the  man  of  genius  in  favor  of  a  more  literary  form 
of  expression.  We  see  this  danger  illustrated  in  Poe's  own  work. 
Many  of  his  stories  are  so  excessively  logical,  so  like  a  page  torn 
from  Euclid,  as  almost  entirely  to  vitiate  their  literary  value. 
We  see  it  again  in  the  later  work  of  a  painter  like  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  who  was  so  proud  of  his  discovery  that  a  wall  was 
flat  (to  use  Mr.  Huneker's  expression)  that  his  whole  genius  was 
absorbed  in  demonstrating  its  flatness.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  it  in  Mr.  Sargent's  painting,  where  his  technical  ability 
has  led  him  to  exchange  the  creation  of  art  for  the  creation  of 
the  literary  picture. 

Poe  has  of  course  contributed  several  other  valuable  ideas  to 
the  corpus  of  critical  theory.  He  has,  in  the  first  place,  shown 
to  perfection  that  a  "long  poem"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
since  sustained  spiritual  elevation  is  nearly  impossible  both  for 
poet  and  reader.  In  this  idea  he  has  been  of  much  assistance 
to  modem  critics  who  insist  that  poetry  must  be  judged  by 
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moments^ — a  theory  with  no  little  evil  influence  when  applied  to 
short  and  supposedly  sustained  pieces,  but  of  great  value  when 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  on  the  artistic  merit  of  longer  compo- 
sitions. Who  could  make  use  of  other  criteria  when  reading 
Lycidas^  for  example  ?  Then,  too,  Foe  has  given  us  one  of  the 
best  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  cited  definitions  of  poetry.  "The 
>^/  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty/'  although  it  is  a  phrase  almost 
equally  applicable  to  music,  still  lays  needed  emphasis  on  what 
is  so  often  overlooked  by  those  who  insist  on  ''the  didactic," 
that  beauty  is  the  end  and  aim  of  poetry ;  as  well  as  on  what  is 
so  often  overlooked  by  our  modem  imagists,  that  that  beauty 
must  be  rhythmical,  whether  or  not  it  be  conventionally  metred. 
Finally,  in  The  Rationale  of  Verse^  Foe  has  contributed  an  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  if  not  altogether  exhaustive  study  of  English 
verse-form,  a  study  which  suffers  from  Foe's  carelessness  in 
distinguishing  between  the  quantitative  and  accentual  metrical 
systems. 

Foe  is  not  without  faults  as  a  critic.  His  style  tends  to  over- 
elaboration.  His  language  is,  as  we  have  noted,  frequently  florid. 
But  worse  than  either  of  these  defects.  Foe's  opinion  on  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  poetry  was  not  very  sound.  Tennyson  no  doubt 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  poets  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
but  to  call  him  ''the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived"  is  nothing 
short  of  absurd.  Many  of  the  citations  in  The  Poetic  Principle 
by  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate  his  theories  scarcely  deserve  to 
be  called  poetry  at  all,  and  would  tend  to  throw  grave  doubt  over 
the  whole  essay,  were  not  Foe's  thinking  so  intrinsically  clear 
and  logical.  Ferhaps  both  his  florid  language  and  bad  judgment 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  a  poet.  At  any 
rate,  we  gladly  forgive  his  questionable  taste  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  exquisite  lyrical  gift  and  the  stimulating  aesthetic  doctrines 
of  which  he  is  the  originator. 

He  has  furnished  us  a  basis  for  relating  and  distinguishing 
literature  and  art.  He  has  helped  us  to  discover  the  dual  char- 
acter of  poetry.  He  has  mediated,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
between  the  Flatonists  and  the  Aristotelians.  He  has  shown  us 
at  least  something  of  the  place  of  technique  in  the  resources  of 
the  creative  genius.     For  all  these  contributions  to  critical 
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thought  he  deserves  only  our  gratitude  and  admiration.  That 
his  aesthetic  theory  has  not  exerted  so  great  an  influence  as  have 
his  poetry  and  prose  fiction  is  due  rather  to  the  vast  superiority 
of  his  prose  fiction  than  to  anything  specious  or  inferior  in 
his  poetry.  This  our  modem  aestheticians  should  be  the  last 
to  deny. 

SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LOUIS  BOTHA:  BOER  AND  BRITON 

On  May  31,  1902,  in  the  presence  of  the  joint  representatives 
of  the  British  and  Boer  governments,  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging 
was  signed.  When  the  last  name  had  been  written  Lord 
Kitchener  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  to  General  Botha.  "We 
are  good  friends  now,"  he  said.  It  was  Great  Britain  speaking 
to  South  Africa.  Though  Botha's  answer  is  unrecorded,  his 
actions  since  have  proved  how  fully  he  endorsed  that  statement, 
for  at  this  moment  of  her  need,  Great  Britain  has  no  son  more 
deeply  loyal  or  more  widely  worthy  than  this  man  who,  bom 
under  an  alien  flag,  was  in  former  years  her  bitter  foe.  It  was  he 
who,  but  a  few  months  since,  crushed  out  rebellion  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Cape  states.  It  was  he  who  conquered  for  His  Maj- 
esty, George  V,  Germany's  South-West  possession  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  comprising  a  territory  of  320,000  square  miles.  It 
is  as  certain  as  is  to-day  the  present  fact  that  it  will  be  this 
same  staunch  imperialist  and  sane  statesman  who  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  foremost  few  who  will  soon  be 
putting  forth  united  efforts  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  **AII- 
Red"  Empire  in  answer  to  new  needs. 

It  is  but  a  short  fifteen  years  ago  that  this  Louis  Botha  was 
desperately  fighting  the  Empire  he  now  upholds.  When  peace 
was  declared  he  laid  down  his  sword,  unsheathed  and  even 
against  his  better  judgment.  None  the  less  on  these  accounts 
was  he  wise  enough  and  big  enough  to  act  a  Briton  as  well  as  a 
Boer  in  cementing  the  bond  of  harmony  between  the  races. 
Fine  were  both  the  spirit  and  the  words  with  which  in  the 
Colonial  Parliament,  at  the  present  war's  commencement,  he 
moved  a  resolution  supporting  England.  **We  form  to-day," 
said  this  ex-foeman,  '*part  of  the  British  Empire;  we  are  an  ally 
of  the  British  Empire;  and  that  Empire  being  involved  in  war. 
South  Africa  is,  ipsofacto^  also  involved  in  war  with  the  enemy. 
There  are  only  two  possibilities.  The  one  possibility  is  of  faith, 
duty  and  honor.     The  other  is  dishonor  and  disloyalty." 

In  these  ringing  phrases,  this  champion  of  **faith,  duty  and 
honor"  sounded  the  keynote  of  his  own  individuality.     He  is 
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distinctly  magnetic,  but  it  is  a  magnetism  that  springs  from 
heart  rather  than  intellect.  The  instant  verdict  is  that  he  is 
to  be  trusted  without  reserve. 

Three  days  after  the  British  Government  had  issued  its 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Central  Powers  it  "invited"  the 
administration  of  the  South  African  Union  to  "seize  such  part 
of  German  South-West  Africa  as  will  give  command  of  Swakop- 
mund,  Luderitzbucht,  and  the  wireless  stations  there  or  in  the 
interior."  Three  more  days  sufficed  for  the  answer  that  General 
Botha  and  his  colleagues  "cordially  agreed"  to  do  this.  On  the 
one  side  was  no  command,  on  the  other  no  hesitation.  And 
when  Botha  gave  it  out  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  field,  the 
scenes  of  enthusiasm  were  remarkable.  He  called  up  thirty-five 
Dutch  officers  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  Boer  war,  and 
told  them  he  wanted  fifteen  to  march  against  Germany  under 
his  orders ;  they  were  to  decide  among  themselves  which  should 
go  and  which  should  stay.  Five  minutes  talk  sufficed.  When 
the  general  returned  he  was  told:  "Take  whatever  fifteen  you 
want.  The  other  twenty  intend  to  go  anyway,  as  privates." 
What  cannot  one  do  with  men  like  that ! 

By  Christmas  day  the  Union  forces  were  masters  of  Walfisch 
Bay.  In  another  fortnight  they  had  seized  Swakopmund,  thus 
securing  the  only  practicable  harbors  and  closing  the  eight 
hundred  miles  of  coast  which  was  the  invaded  territory's  only 
outlet  to  the  sea  and  to  Europe.  To  the  north  were  the  pro- 
Entente  Portuguese.  Inland  lay  the  British  protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland.  To  the  south,  the  Orange  River  and  the  pitiless 
onset  of  Botha's  three  columns.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Wind- 
hoek, the  capital,  had  handed  over  its  keys.  By  the  end  of  June 
the  last  German  flag  had  been  hauled  down  in  a  rich  and  prom- 
ising territory  of  a  third  of  a  million  square  miles. 

On  the  side  of  the  invaders  the  casualities  were,  relatively,  a 
mere  handful,  thanks  to  the  all  but  incredible  celerity  of  their 
movements,  and  to  the  infallible  perfection  of  their  commis- 
sariat, equipment,  and  preparation, — all  the  work  of  General 
Smuts,  till  yerterday  in  charge  of  the  British  operations  in 
German  East  Africa,  Berlin's  last  foothold  in  the  continent. 
When  Botha  received  the  submission  of  the  German  governor. 
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that  gentleman  could  scarcely  believe  that  his  victorious  op- 
ponents had  come  through  such  physical  hardships, —across 
such  vast  deserts  of  drifting  sands,  with  the  wayside  wells 
choked  or  poisoned,— with  only  113  deaths  and  318  wounded. 
Where  is  there  another  such  record,  as  successful  and  so  rapid, 
of  campaigning  in  a  sub-tropical,  semi-barbarous  country? 

Amazing  thing,  though,  is  that  the  expedition  has  won  no 
more  widespread  recognition  than  it  has.  It  was  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  a  finally 
convincing  endorsement  of  the  political  wisdom  which  has  given 
South  Africa  autonomy  so  soon  after  the  war  with  the  Burghers 
had  closed.  It  proved  that  the  British  colonies  are  amply 
capable  of  mastering,  of  and  by  themselves,  the  difficult  art  of 
modem  warfare.  It  stamped  Botha  as  one  of  the  great  pioneer- 
soldiers  in  all  history. 

As  the  General  moves  to  and  fro  among  guests,  at  any  of  the 
democratic  receptions,  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  official 
residence  at  Pretoria  or  in  the  family  mansion  at  Johannesburg, 
his  build,  carriage,  and  rugged  countenance,  with  thick  heavy 
moustache,  all  are  reminiscent  of  dashing  Phil  Sheridan. 
When  he  stops  to  speak,  the  blue,  clear,  honest  eyes,  blending 
fire  of  action  with  dreaminess  of  abstraction  and  ideals,  look 
straight  at  one  without  flinching.  Then,  in  a  moment,  a  sunny 
gleam  comes  into  them,  the  mobile,  pleasant  mouth  relaxes,  and 
the  whole  face  bursting  into  a  rippling  smile  becomes  that  of 
one  who  wants  to  be  on  good  terms  with  life  and  people.  Then 
the  hero  of  Winchester  steps  aside  in  favor  of  Thackeray's 
Major  Dobbin,  concerning  whom  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair 
writes,  "His  thoughts  were  just,  his  brains  were  fairly  good, 
his  life  was  honest  and  pure,  and  his  heart  warm  and  humble." 

There  the  simile  ends.  Botha  is  far  stronger  than  was  Dobbin. 
He  neither  loved  nor  married  a  distressing  Amelia;  his  wife  is 
a  grandniece  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  illustrious  Irish  nationalist, 
and  she  is  strong  and  amiable,  as  popular  as  she  is  handsome. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  is  worth  adding  that  where  Thackeray's  Major 
had  "very  large  hands  and  feet,"  those  of  the  African  Premier 
are  of  less  than  medium  size  and  well  shaped.  Rather  heavily 
marked  eyebrows,  a  straight  positive  nose,  slightly  double  chin,  • 
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and  dark  hair,  complete  the  picture  of  this  well-preserved,  at- 
tractive man  of  fifty-three,  possessing  in  happy  combination 
four  high  gifts:  integrity,  strength,  sentiment,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  justice. 

Emerson  has  said  that  the  actual  deeds  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  reverence  in  which 
they  are  held ;  the  explanation  lies  deep  in  the  personalities  of 
the  two.  So  it  is  with  this  great  Boer-Englishman.  He  is  not 
renowned  in  oratory  or  administration,  but  he  is  an  instinctive, 
irresistible,  inspired  conciliator.  Never  has  Boer  or  Briton 
been  misled  by  him  and  the  profound  confidence  of  both  is  his. 
It  is  to  this  that  his  consummate  leadership  can  be  traced. 

Botha  is  not  a  silent  man,  neither  is  he  a  conversationalist  in 
any  "brilliant"  sense  of  the  term.  As  easily  familiar  with  the 
English  language  as  with  his  native  jargon,  he  delights  to  talk 
to  men  of  ideas  and  draw  them  out.  Like  many  of  those  before 
him  who  have  left  their  marks  upon  the  world's  history,  he  has 
lived  close  to  both  nature  and  to  books,  and  one  cannot  be  long 
in  his  society  without  noting  the  efifective  part  such  potent 
councillors  have  played  in  shaping  his  character. 

When  at  Johannesburg,  divorced  from  the  cares  of  state, 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not  jump  upon  his  horse,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  boys  and  eldest  daughter,  Helen  (who  re- 
sembles the  former  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  in  both  looks  and 
tastes),  ride  away  into  the  woods  for  a  day's  hunt.  After 
supper,  the  library  is  given  up  to  lounging  and  reading.  In  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  beside  a  low  lamp,  the  master-mind  of 
South  Africa  can  generally  be  found  with  a  favorite  volume,  the 
pleasure  in  selecting  which  is  amply  attested  to  by  wide-open 
doors  of  cases  and  scattering  of  contents  upon  rugs  and  chairs. 
He  loves  current  fiction  but  is  especially  fond  of  Dickens,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  "Heavier"  literature, 
also,  appeals  to  him,  as  evidenced  by  the  works  in  the  realms  of 
physical  science  and  psychic  research  to  be  seen  on  the  shelves. 

There  is  a  distinct  atmosphere  of  romance  about  Louis  Botha. 

Bom  of  farmer  parentage  in  Greytown,  Natal,  his  original  bent 

was  not  for  the  army,  although,  when  a  young  man,  he  saw  some 

service  as  field  comet.    Up  to  1889  his  pursuits  were  mainly 

15 
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divided  between  agriculture  and  politics,  for  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Transvaal  Volksraad  for  1897  and  of  President  Kruger's 
Council  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  As 
did  America's  Washington  and  Herkimer  and  England's  Crom- 
well, the  future  Boer  leader  came  from  green  fields  and  pastures 
to  take  up,  from  necessity,  a  soldier's  career. 

At  first  serving  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  Botha  rapidly  rose 
to  a  command,  and  at  victorious  Colenso  and  Spionkop  was 
General  of  Division.  Subsequently  Joubert's  death  made  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Transvaal  Burghers.  His  had  been 
one  of  the  votes  in  Council  against  Oom  Paul's  decree  that  there 
be  a  trial  of  strength  with  England,  but,  when  the  majority 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  master  and  the  die  was  cast,  it  was  the 
nature  of  Botha  to  serve,  with  whole  heart  and  soul,  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  become  committed.  Consequently,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  him,  after  the  surrender  of  Pretoria  to  Lord 
Roberts,  in  1900,  reorganizing  Boer  resistance  into  an  effective 
guerilla  warfare  which  lasted  for  two  years,  until  the  end  at 
Vereeniging. 

Strange  and  dramatic  does  it  seem  now,  that  his  able  com- 
panion in  arms  throughout  this  period  should  have  been  that 
sturdy,  humorless  fanatic  De  Wet,  whom  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  later  he  was  to  pursue  and  capture  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Government  they  were  then  both  fighting.  Strange,  too,  was  it 
that,  struggling  to  the  last,  the  British  General  whom  he  defied 
should  have  been  Lord  Kitchener,  and  that  the  great  Secretary 
should  have  lived  long  enough  to  praise  his  erstwhile  foe  not 
only  for  saving  the  Empire  in  Africa  but  also  for  substantially 
adding  to  it. 

Promptly,  when  fighting  ceased  to  have  proper  meaning  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  Louis  Botha  accepted  the  inevitable, 
and  in  1902  set  his  signature  to  the  Vereeniging  compact, 
which  ever  since  he  has  faithfully  kept  and  advanced.  Upon 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  five  years  af- 
terwards, the  noted  Boer  was  called  upon  by  Lord  Selbome 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  when  in  1910  the  Union  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  he  was  chosen  its  first  Premier,  a  position 
still  held  by  him. 
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As  a  commander  in  the  field,  Botha  had  proved  his  strategic 
genius  during  the  South  African  War,  handicapped  and  thwarted 
though  he  constantly  was  by  older,  less  farseeing  generals.  He 
had  proved  also  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  essential  to  a 
great  soldier  of  indomitable  courage,  patience,  and  endurance; 
he  has  given  no  less  signal  proof  of  these  qualities  and  of  brilliant 
generalship  since.  But  those  who  study  his  career  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  will  in  all  likelihood  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  council  chamber  that  his  greatest  victories  have 
been  won,  and  that  as  statesman  he  will  play  even  greater  part 
in  the  crucial  years  that  will  sharply  follow  this  war,  than  he 
has  done  in  the  fray  itself. 

H.  Merian  Allen. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  while  ago  in  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  American 
drama  in  the  light  of  conditions  produced  by  the  Great  War,  I 
pointed  out  America's  great  and  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  dramatic  creation.  Since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  been  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  world 
struggle.  Prospects  which  seemed  to  open  before  the  American 
dramatist  then  are  no  longer  so  certain  or  so  available.  While 
America  has  scarcely  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  war,  so  far  as 
the  theatre  and  the  drama  are  concerned,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  war  is  of  long  duration,  the  reactions  upon 
the  American  drama  and  the  business  of  play  production  will  be 
immense  and  sharply  cumulative.  While  New  York  can  boast 
a  season  of  extraordinary  variety,  richness,  and  distinction,  the 
road  companies  of  former  and  present  New  York  successes  are 
encountering  conditions  increasing  in  difficulty.  With  all  her 
boasted  prosperity,  America  is  taking  with  due  seriousness  the 
obligations  of  stupendous  proportions  imposed  upon  the  country, 
the  individual  no  less  than  the  business  institution,  by  the 
financial  needs  created  by  modern  warfare.  If  "business  as 
usual"  is  a  slogan  accepted  with  fair  unanimity  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  normality  of  trade  conditions,  it  is  probably  begin- 
ning to  be  acknowledged  that  "pleasure  as  usual"  is  a  slogan 
which  is  far  from  meeting  with  general  acceptance.  "Smileage' ' 
campaigns  for  soldiers'  amusement  almost  implies  self-denial  in 
amusement  for  the  purchaser  of  the  smileage  book.  And  fuel 
shortage  in  the  past  winter  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
"movie"  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Assuming  another 
year  of  warfare,  a  marked  drop  in  the  dramatic  and  theatrical 
barometer  may  naturally  be  anticipated  in  this  country. 

Thus  far  the  dramatists  of  this  country  have  furnished  few 
signs  of  genuine  response  to  the  tremendous  impressions  and 
profound  meanings  driven  home  by  the  terrible  and  terribly  con- 
tinuing war.  As  the  world  is  still  in  flux,  and  the  clash  of  con- 
tending forms  of  governmental  control  and  racial  idealism 
resound  in  deafened  ears,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  so  soon 
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for  great  drama,  adequately  interpreting  the  significance  of  the 
struggle.  A  generation,  several,  may  come  and  go — ^a  century 
may  elapse — before  any  definite  comprehension  of  the  issues  and 
the  eventualities  is  obtained.  If  the  notable  plays  are  not  forth- 
coming, it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  accumulating  evidences 
on  all  hands  of  the  persistent  and  irrepressible  interest  in  the 
questions  of  the  drama  as  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of 
America,  of  community  drama,  of  the  little  theatre  movement, 
of  the  open-air  theatre,  of  the  art  as  well  as  the  business  of  play 
production,  of  the  contributions  of  technic  of  the  modern  play- 
wright, and  of  the  larger  lines  of  dramatic  and  theatrical  history, 
whether  associated  with  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  or  of 
Augustin  Daly. 

•  While  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  deal  with  plays,  as  pub- 
lished, but  with  dramatic  criticism  and  works  on  questions  of 
the  theatre,  I  wish  to  call  attention  with  strong  commendation 
to  the  movement  now  gaining  impetus,  which  bids  fair  to  bring 
to  public  attention  as  subjects  for  popular  study  American 
drama  throughout  the  entire  course  of  our  history.  As  com- 
panion volume  to  Representative  English  Plays  comes  Repre- 
sentative American  Plays^  edited  by  Professor  Arthur  Hobson 
Quinn  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  volume  are 
included  plays  ranging  in  time  from  1765  to  191 1,  from  The 
Prince  of  Parthia  of  Thomas  Godfrey  to  He  and  She  of  Rachel 
Crothers.  Each  play  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  dramatist, 
and  many  of  these  sketches  contain  much  new  and  valuable  in- 
formation not  hitherto  known  or  accessible.  The  plays  are 
admirably  selected,  being  illustrative  of  different  types  of  drama 
as  well  as  representative  examples  of  American  drama  at 
different  periods  of  development.  The  first  play  in  this  volume 
has  been  recently  republished  in  a  limited  edition,  for  the  first 
time  published  separately  since  its  original  publication  in  1765, 
The  Prince  of  Parthia^  the  first  tragedy  by  an  American,  and 
the  first  professionally  produced  in  this  country.*  The  studies 
m  the  early  American  drama  upon  the  American  stage,  stimu- 


^The  Century  Company,  New  York.    1916. 
*  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    1916. 
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lated  by  the  departments  of  American  and  German  literature  in 
especial,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  find  recent  ex- 
emplification in  two  interesting  monographs,  which  appeared 
almost  simultaneously.  Both  were  presented  as  theses  in  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy; both  show  the  results  of  careful  study  and  laborious 
research.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Richard  Penn  Smithy*  by 
Bruce  Welker  McCullough,  is  a  monograph  of  one  hundred 
pages,  written  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Quinn.  Con- 
cerning this  little-known  playwright,  whose  drama  The  Triumph 
at  Plattsburg  (1830)  was  included  by  Professor  Quinn  among 
representative  American  Plays,  the  author  says:  "As  a  transition 
playwright,  Smith  ties  the  former  period  of  imitation  to  the  new 
creative  school  of  dramatists  that  was  just  coming  into  existence 
in  Philadelphia.  Though  much  of  his  work  harks  back  to  the 
time  when  adaptation  was  the  customary  practice  among  our  play- 
wrights his  best  productions,  notably  Caius  Marius^  point 
forward  to  the  first  great  creative  movement  in  our  drama." 
The  author  was  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  of  Smith's  plays ;  and  he  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
monograph  by  republishing  as  an  appendix  Smith's  play  The 
Deformed  based  upon  the  edition  of  1830,  the  only  edition 
hitherto  published.  The  second  monograph,  the  result  of  re- 
searches directed  by  the  late  Professor  M.  D.  Learned,  is  The 
German  Drama  on  the  St.  Louis  Stage^*  by  Alfred  Henry  Nolle. 
Valuable  studies  have  been  made  on  various  phases  of  the  Ger- 
man drama  at  the  German  theatre  in  this  country — notably  by 
L.  C.  Baker,  C.  F.  Brede,  and  E.  H.  Zeydel;  and  the  present 
volume  is  to  be  classed  as  an  important  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  field.  The  subject  has  been  historically  and 
statistically  studied  in  five  periods:  The  Beginnings,  1842-1859; 
The  St.  Louis  Opernhaus,  1859-1861;  the  chaotic  period,  of 
varying  fortunes,  from  1861  to  1891;  A  Revival  of  Interest, 
1891-1912;  and  finally.  The  Present  Directorship,  The  Victoria 


'George  Banta  Publishing  Company,  Menasha,  Wisconsin.    191 7. 
^Americana  Germanica,    Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Theatre,  1911-1914.  Important  influences  in  American  culture 
are  theatres  where  are  produced,  whether  in  German  or  in 
English,  such  plays  of  recent  origin  as  Hauptmann's  Der 
BiberpelZf  Kollege  Crampton,  Die  Weber;  Sudermann's  Die  Ehre, 
Das  Gliick  im  Winkel^  Die  Heimat,  Es  lebe  das  Leben^  Der 
gute  Rufy  Johannesfeuery  Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht,  Sodom's 
Ende^  and  Siein  unter  Steinen;  Schoenherr's  Glaube  und  Heimat; 
Grillparzer's  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen;  and  Hebbel's 
Maria  Magdalene, 

A  telling  commentary  upon  popular  indifference  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  our  native  drama  is  found  in  the  significant 
fact  that  there  is  not  now  in  print,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a  his- 
tory of  the  American  drama.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  Chapter  II  in  Book  II  of  Volume  I  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature ^  This  historical  survey,  covering 
eighteen  pages,  is  written  by  Professor  A.  H.  Quinn;  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  somewhat  later,  he  will  publish  a  formal  History  of 
the  American  Drama.  The  important  part  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  early  drama  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  by  residents  of  Philadelphia,  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this 
essay.  Stress  is  likewise  laid  upon  the  influence  on  early 
dramatic  writing  by  the  performances  of  plays  by  the  company 
under  David  Douglass.  The  recommendation  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  (October  20,  1774)  to  "discountenance  and  dis- 
courage ....  exhibitions  of  shows,  plays  and  other  expensive 
diversions  and  entertainments"  was  generally  respected;  and 
nothing  is  worthy  of  record  until  1787.  In  turn  attention  is 
called  to  Royall  Tyler;  to  William  Dunlap,  an  important  figure  in 
the  period  from  1789  to  1805 ;  to  James  N.  Barker  of  Philadelphia, 
and  John  Howard  Payne  of  New  York.  The  year  1825-6  is  in- 
dicated as  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stage — as 
a  year  of  the  beginning  of  important  theatrical,  operatic,  and 
dramatic  enterprises.  The  various  lines  of  development  are 
clearly  pointed  out — historical  dramas,  plays  patriotic  in  incident 
and  intent,  comedies  reflecting  contemporary  manners  and 
customs,  and  satires  of  American  life,  romantic  tragedy,  and 

*G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    191 7. 
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Gothic  melodrama— and  names,  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  are 
cited,  such  as  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  Richard  Penn  Smith, 
George  Henry  Boker,  N.  P.  Willis,  Ann  Ogden  Mowatt,  George 
Washington  Custis,  for  example.  Professor  Quinn  thus  traces 
five  periods  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  fifth,  1825-1861,  being 
described  as  a  significant  and  creative  period. 

An  important  new  work  in  the  field  of  early  American  drama 
deals  with  the  interesting  figure  properly  termed  "The  Father 
of  American  Drama.''  This  is  the  fruit  of  studies  prosecuted 
at  Columbia  University  by  Dr.  Oral  Sumner  Coad.*  This  bi- 
ography of  more  than  three  hundred  pages  not  only  narrates  in 
detail  the  story  of  Dunlap's  life,  but  also  afiEords  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  field  of  American  drama  for  the  period  considered. 
If  the  author  lacks  the  charm  of  style  indispensable  for  this 
type  of  biography,  he  is  lacking  neither  in  industry  nor  in  the 
commendable  ambition  to  interpret  correctly  the  relation  of 
Dunlap  to  the  culture  of  the  period.  The  author,  it  would 
appear  without  exaggeration,  pronounces  Dvmlap  ''unquestion- 
ably the  most  conspicuous  leader  (among  American  dramatists) 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  for  in  every  case  he  was  among  the 
first  to  try  the  novelty  which  later  became  the  recognized  con- 
vention." The  new  and  revised  edition  of  The  American  Dram- 
atists^^ by  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  is  another  valued  contribu- 
tion to  the  critical  literature  dealing  with  the  American  drama. 
Mr.  Moses  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  men  in  the  country  best 
informed  upon  all  phases  of  the  American  drama  and  the  Ameri- 
can theatre;  and  while  this  book,  if  first  written  to-day,  would 
be  more  decisive  and  sure  in  its  critical  tone,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  very  genuine  interest  and  value.  The  new  edition  con- 
tains three  new  chapters,  indicating  the  rise  of  new  dramatists, 
the  influence  of  Little  Theatres,  and  the  advance  in  the  technic 
of  the  moving  picture.  The  volume  is  especially  useful  for  its 
pleasantly  readable  and  compact  biographies  of  Bronson  Howard, 
James  A.  Heme,  David  Belasco,  Percy  and  Steele  Mackaye, 
Augustus  Thomas,  William  Gillette,  and  Clyde  Fitch. 

•  William  Dunlap:  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Works  and  of  His  Place  in 
Contemporary  Culture.    The  Dunlap  Society,  New  York.    1917. 
^  Little  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    1917. 
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One  of  the  refreshing  signs  of  the  vitality  of  American 
dramatic  criticism  is  the  recent  appearance  of  a  collection  of 
stimulating  papers,  random  yet  unified  by  a  common  fixity  of 
high  purpose,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  current  drama  on 
the  stage  in  this  country.'  Mr.  Eaton  is  an  effective  writer, 
who,  while  being  a  ''high-brow*'  by  temperament,  is  wilfully 
"low-brow"  by  determined  choice.  It  is  a  matter,  not  simply 
of  pride,  but  of  professional  conscience,  with  him  to  write 
dramatic  criticism  ''straight  at"  the  average  person;  and  he 
certainly  has  "put  it  over"  to  the  "man-in-the-street"  in  the 
pages  of  the  American  Magazine.  The  ablest  of  his  writings, 
in  my  judgment,  is  found  in  this  very  volume-— an  essay  re- 
printed from  the  Century  ^d^^^iVi/— entitled :  "The  Man  of 
Letters  and  the  New  Art  of  the  Theatre."  Read  this  if  you 
wish  to  test  the  flavor  of  Eaton's  criticism— though  he  is  always 
refreshing  by  reason  of  his  simple  style,  his  keen  perception, 
his  mildly  ironic  tone,  his  possession  of  definite  standards,  and 
his  ability  to  write  with  equal  ease  and  fascination  about  "gold 
fairies,"  the  "movies,"  or  George  M.  Cohan.  The  volume  is 
prefaced  by  that  erudite  and  gifted  young  critic  of  contemporary 
drama,  Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark,  who  points  out  the  need  for  un- 
biased dramatic  criticism  in  this  country  and  deftly  turns  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Eaton. 

A  work,  carefully  compiled,  adequately  documented,  but 
singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  characterization  is  the  Life  of 
Augustin  Daly* by  his  brother  Joseph  Francis  Daly.  It  tells 
with  accuracy  and  in  abundant  detail  the  story,  not  only  of  the 
life  of  America's  greatest  theatrical  manager,  but  also  of  the 
conditions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  New  York  stage  in  the  middle 
nineteenth  century.  Motives  of  delicacy  certainly  precluded  any 
fulsome  characterization  of  the  famous  theatrical  manager  by  his 
brother;  but  one  lays  down  the  book  with  a  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness, because  of  the  absence  of  any  interpretation  or  summing 
up  of  Daly's  contribution.  Augustin  Daly  was  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth, North  Carolina,  on  July  20th,  1838,  in  the  very  year  his 

^  Plays  andPk^ers:  Leaves  from  a  Critters  Scrapbook^  by  Walter  Pricbard 
Eaton.    Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati.    1916. 
*The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    1917. 
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father  established  himself  there  in  the  lumber  business.  In 
recalling  that  Daly  lived  a  memorable  life,  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  culture  of  the  time  through  his  productions, 
established  theatres  in  New  York  and  London,  and  took  the 
first  American  company  to  Germany  and  France,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  he  belonged  to  the  school  to  which  Henry 
Irving  as  actor  and  William  Winter  as  critic  belonged.  These 
men  never  "lived  over"  into  the  era  of  modem  biography.  The 
names  of  Ibsen,  Bjomson,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  for  example, 
are  not  found  in  the  index;  though  Daly  did  have  some  traffic 
with  Pinero,  produced  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  outside  of  New  York, 
considered  producing  a  play  by  Brieux,  tried  to  persuade  Oscar 
Wilcle  to  write  a  play  for  him,  and— best  of  all  his  works— gave 
to  the  world,  through  his  influence,  the  most  brilliant  and  re- 
markable interpreter  of  English  comedy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Ada  Rehan. 

An  interesting  event,  always,  is  the  appearance  of  one  of  Mr. 
Clayton  Hamilton's  collections  of  magazine  articles  upon  current 
drama,  chiefly  as  produced  in  New  York  City.  To  the  two 
preceding  volumes.  The  Theory  of  the  Theatre  and  Studies  in 
Stagecraft  is  now  added  a  third.  Problems  of  the  Playwright'^* — 
all  with  unfailingly  alliterative  titles.  With  each  new  volume 
the  author  exhibits  enlarged  powers  of  observation  and  increased 
concern  for  the  development  of  the  drama  in  America,  Mr. 
Hamilton  must  be  a  delightful  talker— the  chatty,  conversational 
tone  characterizes  all  his  writings.  The  decisive  note  of  the 
Chautauqua  lecturer  is  there,  too — everything  is  finally  settled 
as  we  go  along.  With  an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  enriched 
by  wide  reading  in  certain  sections  of  the  history  of  the  drama 
and  the  stage,  he  succeeds  in  investing  each  subject  with  a  lively 
interest.  His  condemnation,  when  it  comes,  is  unrelieved: 
utter  damnation.  His  praise,  when  it  comes,  which  is  not  in- 
frequently, is  panegyric.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  from  one  who 
once  elevated  Pinero  to  the  supreme  pedestal  of  modem  drama, 
that  Lord  Dunsany  has  indubitably  written  two  of  the  "greatest 
plays  of  modem  times";  and  to  note  that  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 
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has  at  last  been  "discovered"  by  one  who  in  The  Theory  of  the 
Theatre^  for  instance,  made  no  mention  of  Bjomson  or  Strind- 
bergy  of  Hauptmann  or  Sudermann,  of  Schnitzler  or  Van  Hof- 
mannsthal.  The  author  is  a  keen  student  of  dramatic  technic; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  ''Building  a  Play 
Backward/'  in  two  parts,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  debt 
which  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Reizenstein  owes  him  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  exceedingly  ingenious  technical  device  of  "On  Trial." 
This  is  much  the  best  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collections  of  monthly 
papers  on  drama — charming  in  its  naivete,  fertile  in  ideas,  re- 
freshingly dogmatic  in  tone,  and  authentically  metropolitan  in 
its  impatience  with  the  desert  wastes  outside  of  New  York  City. 

A  genuinely  interesting,  a  thoughtfully  written  book,  is  The 
Technique  of  Play  Writing?^  It  is  constructed  with  care  and 
discrimination ;  each  chapter  is  an  epitome  of  representative  and 
well-considered  views  upon  the  subject.  Through  close  study 
of  the  drama  and  wide  familiarity  with  the  theatre  of  to-day, 
the  author  illuminates  the  more  technical  discussion  with  inter- 
esting and  pertinent  examples,  frequently  chosen  from  dramas 
recently  produced  and  more  or  less  known  to  the  many.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  it  is  inaccurately  described  on  the  front 
cover  as  "a  full  working  guide  of  theory  and  practise  for  those 
who  would  write  and  market  plays."  Mr.  Archer's  Playmaking 
was  really  a  treatise  on  "how  to  criticise  a  play" ;  Mr.  Andrews's 
book  is  a  treatise  on  "how  to  take  a  play  to  pieces."  It  is 
seriously  to  be  doubted  if  a  successful  "full  working  guide"  on 
"how  to  write  a  play"  will  ever  be  written.  No  adequate 
answer,  even  by  a  working  dramatist,  has  ever  been  supplied  for 
the  question  of  how  to  write  a  play. 

The  third  series  of  the  Publications  of  the  Dramatic  Museum 
of  Columbia  University^ "  which  recently  appeared,  calls  renewed 
attention  to  these  valuable  papers,  delightfully  edited,  on  the 
problems  of  the  dramatist,  the  art  of  playmaking,  and  the  technic 
of  the  theatre.  In  his  introduction  to  "A  Catalog  of  Models 
and  of  Stage  Sets,"  for  the  Museum,  Professor  Brander  Mat- 


^^The  Home  Correspondence  School,  SpriDgfield,  Mass.    1915. 
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thewSt  with  bis  characteristic  clarity  and  vigor,  points  out  the 
necessity  for  studying  the  theatre  as  the  medium  in  which  the 
dramatist  works.  Models  of  buildings  showing  the  evolution  of 
the  playhouse,  maps  and  plans,  designs  for  stage  sets,  prompt- 
books, lives  of  the  players,  are  especially  cited  as  exhibits  in- 
dispensable to  a  museum  of  the  sort  desired.  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  writes  an  elaborate  preface  to  Kipling's  "How  Shakespeare 
came  to  write  The  Tempest^''  effectively  indicating  the  sources 
Shakespeare  may  have  utilized,  in  addition  to  the  "original 
Stephano  fresh  from  the  seas  and  half -seas  over,"  a  suggestion 
which  Kipling  neatly  lifts  from  Malone,  and  in  which  Malone 
acknowledges  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Douce  in  1807. 
Kipling  and  Shakespeare— the  connotation  gives  a  heightened 
validity  to  a  suggestion  which  otherwise  might  escape  in  the 
welter  of  ingenious  explanation  of  Shakespearean  sources.  In 
the  paper  entitled  "How  to  Write  a  Play"  are  reprinted  the  most 
interesting  of  the  letters  on  this  topic  from  French  playwrights^ 
answers  to  the  query  of  Abraham  Dreyfus,  who  published  his 
findings  in  Comment  se  fait  une  piice  de  thi&tre  (Paris:  A 
Quantin,  1884).  These  letters,  for  the  most  part,  are  genial 
evasions  of  the  question ;  and  the  introduction  by  Mr.  William 
Gillette  is  a  rather  circuitous  avoidance  of  the  subject.  Selections 
from  Sarcey's  dramatic  criticism  are  collected  in  a  paper  under 
the  title  "A  Theory  of  the  Theatre"— a  subject  dear  to  Profes- 
sor Matthews,  who  has  expounded  the  ideas  again  and  again — in 
magazine  and  book :  the  conventions  of  the  theatre,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  them,  and  the  law  of  the  schu  hfaire\  and  there  is  also 
printed  Sarcey's  discussion  of  the  artistic  advisability  of  sepa- 
rating the  comic  and  the  tragic.  The  most  enjoyable  of  this  third 
series  of  papers  is  William  S.  Gilbert's  "A  Stage  Play,"  which 
appeared  in  Tom  Hood's  Comic  Annual  for  1873.  It  is  lucidly 
introduced  by  Mr.  Archer,  who  points  out  that,  in  important 
details,  Gilbert  was  under  the  influence  of  the  ideals  for  dra- 
matic success  generally  entertained  at  the  period.  Mr.  Archer 
maintains  that  in  pleading  for  mutual  tolerance  between  Church 
and  Stage,  Gilbert  employed  a  method  which  exactly  anticipated 
that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  "The  schu  a  f aire  which  he  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  was  to  be  a  scene  of  haughty  recrimination — 
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the  Archbishop  reproaching  the  curate  for  combining  the  pulpit 
with  the  stage,  the  curate  reproaching  the  Archbishop  with  his 
hypocritical  denunciation  of  an  institution  from  which  he  derives, 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  an  income  of,  say,  four  thousand  a  year. 
In  his  very  first  play.  Widowers'  Houses^  Mr.  Shaw  wrote,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  scene  which  Gilbert  here  forecasts; 
and  he  has  repeated  it,  in  different  guises,  over  and  over  again." 
This  is  a  very  restricted  criticism,  and  will  not  bear  inspection 
for  a  moment.  The  statement  applies  to  Shaw's  "economic" 
plays,  during  his  earliest  period;  but  has  only  incidental  per- 
tinency as  applied  to  his  more  important  plays,  of  greater 
maturity  of  workmanship. 

A  final  phase  in  the  rapid  and  progressive  growth  of  interest 
in  the  theatre  is  illustrated  in  the  number  of  suggestive  and  in- 
forming books  dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  experimentalism 
in  theatrical  production  in  America.  In  The  Little  Theatre  of 
the  United  States^^  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  whose  plays  for 
amateurs  and  children  and  books  on  play-production  for  ama- 
teurs are  well  known,  tells  the  history  of  the  rise  and  influence 
of  the  little  theatre,  in  Europe  and  subsequently  in  this  country. 
In  a  series  of  excellent  chapters  the  author  describes  the  prog- 
ress and  contributions  of  the  little  theatre  in  this  country,  in 
New  York  and  in  the  East  generally,  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
West,  in  the  South ;  with  laboratory  theatres,  such  as  Harvard's 
47  Workshop  Theatre;  and  with  the  little  country  theatres.  In 
a  suggestive  conclusion  we  are  told:  "While  repertory  is  dying 
out  of  the  commercial  theatre  it  is  bearing  new  and  significant 
fruit  in  the  Little  Theatres.     They  are  the  repertory  theatres  of 

the  present The  repertory  theatre  is  here  in  our  midst. 

To  the  ambitious  actor  as  well  as  to  the  ambitious  playwright  it 

offers  salient  advantages [Our  new  repertory  theatres] 

release  the  power  of  the  actor  and  by  freeing  his  imagination 
they  likewise  liberate  the  imagination  of  the  audience."  A 
work  of  similar  character,  along  broader  lines  though  of  briefer 
compass,  is  The  Insurgent  ThecUre^^  by  Professor  Thomas  H. 
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Dickinson,  dealing  in  a  sane  and  common-sense  ^bion  with 
"recent  events  in  the  non-commercial  theatre  as  they  refer  to 
organization  and  management."  In  addition  to  topics  treated 
in  Miss  Mackay's  book  are  found  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
Subsidy,  The  Federated  Audience,  New  Ideas  of  Circuit,  the 
Theatre  and  the  Law.  Professor  Dickinson's  conclusions  are 
sane  and  conservative;  the  graver  difficulties,  innate  weaknesses, 
and  frequent  failures  in  the  insurgent  movement  are  frankly 
recognized  without  equivocation.  In  the  enthusiastic  effort 
expended,  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  displayed,  the  will  to  order, 
the  definite  striving  toward  forms  of  organization  and  standards 
of  workmanship,  the  persistence  in  the  discovery  of  right  ways 
and  the  readiness  to  profit  by  errors — all  these  signs  are  recog- 
nized as  hopeful  auguries  for  the  future.  "All  in  all,"  concludes 
the  author,  "the  theatre  seems  to  me  to-day  in  the  not  unen- 
couraging  position  of  a  young  runner  who  for  some  time  has 
been  cantering  about  warming  up  and  now  bends  over  the  tape 
ready  and  eager  for  a  race  against  strong  odds." 

In  The  Community  Theatre — in  Theory  and  Practice^  Louise 
Burleigh  approaches  many  of  the  questions  treated  in  the  two 
former  books  just  noticed ;  but  the  stress  is  less  upon  the  histor- 
ical than  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  problem.  Valuable  for 
the  concrete  suggestions  they  embody  are  such  chapters  as  "How 
shall  we  organize?"  "What  can  be  done  with  little";  and 
"Suggestions."  In  a  concluding  chapter  on  "The  theatrical 
renascence"  the  author  thus  voices  her  views  and  her  hopes  for 
the  future:  "The  community  theatre  carries  a  promise  to  the 
theatre  as  an  art,  which  is  not  equalled,  I  think,  by  any  other 
theatrical  ideal.  The  arts  in  the  theatre  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity  [The  community  theatre]  creates  an  audience 

which  not  only  understands  art,  but  which  comes  clamoring  for 
the  gift  of  art;  and  it  takes  away  from  the  theatre  the  danger— 
the  stultification  and  oblivion — which  hangs  over  it  now  upon  its 
present  and  commercial  basis."  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  whose 
community  masque,  Caliban^  was  given  with  such  powerful  and 
memorable  effect  in  New  York,  writes  an  interesting  prefatory 

^^  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    1917. 
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letter  to  the  volume;  and  the  substance  of  his  address  before  the 
American  Civic  Association  in  Washington  on  December  13, 
1916,  has  recently  been  published  with  the  title,  Community 
Drama ^  Its  Motive  and  Method  of  Neighhorliness,  An  Interpret 
tation?*  Especial  stress  is  laid  in  the  preface  upon  the  functions 
of  the  newly  appointed  Federal  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  and  their  inspiring  task,  viz.,  to  establish  "a  great 
affirmative  system,  instead  of  a  merely  sterile  negative  one." 
In  the  text  we  are  told  in  significant  words:  '*If  it  is  to  achieve 
its  constructive  ideals  of  peace,  Community  Drama  must  be 
organized  with  the  permanency  and  trained  efficiency  of  the 
regular  army — for  it  represents  the  beginnings  of  an  army  of 
peace.  It  can  only  be  made  by  trained  creative  artists,  expert 
in  the  art  of  the  theatre  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity. My  ideal  of  community  drama  is  this:  By  means  of 
large  and  nobly  sensuous  symbolism,  to  harmonize  the  complex 
art  inheritances  of  drama  with  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  social 
message,  for  the  inspiration  and  expression  of  growing  de- 
mocracy." 

Valuable  on  the  constructive  side,  full  of  accurate  descriptions 
and  attractive  illustrations,  is  the  work  by  Frank  A.  Waugh  on 
Outdoor  Theatres^^"^  in  effect  a  treatise  on  "the  design  con- 
struction and  use  of  open-air  auditoriums"  as  phrased  in  the 
sub-title.  It  is  pointed  out  in  a  foreword  by  Percy  Mackaye 
that  "in  the  country,  at  present,  there  are  few,  or  none  [outdoor 
theatres]  which  are  not  privately  owned,  built  usually  for  city 
'colonies'  in  the  country.  Yet  no  better  investment — in  pleasure 
and  the  resultant  attraction  of  wealth  —  could  be  made  by  a 
country  community  than  an  outdoor  theatre  properly  conducted 
during  the  outdoor  season."  After  excellent  and  informing 
chapters  on  "Questions  of  use"  and  "Problems  of  design,"  the 
author  briefly  and  interestingly  describes  certain  "selected  ex- 
amples," of  which  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  Greek 
Theatre  at  the  University  of  California,  the  Redlands  Bowl,  the 
real  municipal  theatre  at  Anoka,  Minnesota,  and  the  outdoor 


^* Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York.    1916. 
^^ Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    191 7. 
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theatre  at  Cannel,  Calif(Mmia.  It  is  recommended  as  a  good 
principle  to  produce  in  an  outdoor  theatre  only  such  entertain- 
ments as  can  be  presented  there  to  better  advantage  than  in  an 
indoor  theatre.  Shakespeare's  masterpieces  are  held  to  be 
'* reasonably  available  for  outdoor  performances" ;  practically  the 
entire  body  of  modem  drama  as  it  now  exists  is  ruled  out.  The 
need  is  felt  for  ''rural  drama  which  would  reach  its  artistic 
perfection  when  presented  in  a  purely  rural  environment." 
Greek  drama,  masques,  and  simple  pageants  are  named  as  the 
forms  best  suited  for  ready  adaptation  to  the  present  needs  of 
the  outdoor  theatre.  With  the  cosmic  pageantry  of  a  world-war 
dwarfing  into  insignificance  all  present  forms  of  peaceful  com- 
munal expression,  it  may  be  that  a  new  and  immensely  elevated 
scale  for  colossal  performances  may  be  set  for  outdoor  per- 
formances of  the  post-bellum  future.  We  may  well  take  to  heart 
Mr.  Mackaye's  impressive  words:  "Neighborliness— symbolism 
—drama:  these  three.  In  our  new  ritual  of  democracy,  the  last 
only  is  added  to  the  master  method  of  the  great  symbolist  of 
Nazareth,  to  complement  and  organize  for  our  day  and  race,  the 
simple  message  of  His  own  social  commandment." 

Archibald  Henderson. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  Poems  op  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Edited  by  Killis  Campbell    Boston : 
Ginn  and  Company. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  publishing  circles  of  to-day  has 
brought  forth  some  distressing  symptoms.  It  has  given  us 
books  edited  by  men  who  have  nothing  to  say,  but  whose  pro- 
fessional positions  will  enable  even  mediocre  work  to  sell.  It 
has  led  to  the  voluminous  elaboration  of  the  obvious,  so  that  the 
book  or  the  series  might  be  advertised  as  the  most  ''fully"  edited 
work  or  series  on  the  market ;  and  all  too  frequently  the  student 
in  search  of  light  upon  an  author  gets  lost  in  the  trackless  jungle 
of  useless  editorial  information.  Then  we  have  always  with  us 
the  irritating  soul  who,  through  some  honest  defect  of  his 
mental  machinery  or  else  through  calm  calculation  that  any  sort 
of  advertising  pays,  is  perennially  being  permitted  to  blazen  to 
an  astonished  world  some  antiquated  discovery,  some  specious 
theory,  or  some  revolutionary  doctrine  whose  orbit  remains 
within  his  own  skull. 

One  finishes  reading  Professor  Campbell's  edition  of  the  Poems 
of  Poe,  then,  with  a  highly  pleasurable  sense  of  relief  that  none  of 
his  worst  fears  have  been  realized.  In  the  first  place,  far  from 
the  last  word  had  been  said  on  Poe :  he  needed  to  be  edited ;  and 
Professor  Campbell  has  brought  to  the  work  information  larger 
in  mass  than  anyone  who  has  yet  undertaken  the  task;  and, 
better  still,  perhaps,  all  his  minute  and  varied  information  is 
handled  with  a  finely  poised  sanity. 

Monomania  can  easily  be  developed  over  the  motley  tragedy 
of  the  personal  life  of  Poe,  so  deeply  buried  under  a  shifting 
mass  of  conflicting  rumors,  echoes  of  rumors,  and  downright 
lies.  When  one  attempts  to  track  the  devious  windings  of  that 
morbid  mind  across  the  dim  borders  of  the  no-man's  world  in 
which  its  real  home  lay,  one  may  well  return  with  less  balance 
than  if  the  quest  had  been  the  innermost  dwelling-place  of  a 
TroUope  or  even  of  a  Macaulay.  Poe,  however,  in  Professor 
Campbell's  admirably  sifted  introduction  is  neither  mythic 
demigod  nor  devil,  but  a  real  human  being,  like  the  rest  of  us^ 
i6 
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however  possessed  by  genius  or  warped  by  adverse  winds.  The 
King  can  do  wrong  (p.  xxvi),  yet  he  too  has  his  good  qualities. 
It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  intimate  that  the  editor  tamely 
sits  on  the  fence.  Independence  of  judgment  he  has  (p.  xx), 
and  much  new  information  (e.g.  p.  xiv)  upon  which  to  base  that 
judgment. 

Under  the  heading  of  **The  Canon  of  Poe's  Poems"  the 
editor  brings  to  bear  long  years  of  special  research.  More  than 
any  other  man  known  to  the  writer  is  he  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  point ;  so  that  one  may  feel  that  regardless  of 
what  may  appear  in  other  editions  of  Poe's  poems  extant  before 
this  one,  here  is  the  total  body  of  Poe's  really  authenticated 
poetry.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  material  additions 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future,  if  any  at  all.  For  years  too 
many  keen  intellects  have  employed  themselves  with  indefati- 
gable industry  to  the  research,  and  the  probable  sources  have 
been  too  well  mapped  out. 

Had  a  happier  fate  been  Poe's,  he  might  have  been  as 
fastidious  about  publication  as  any  Gray;  and  the  result  of  many 
of  the  innumerable  changes  in  the  text  of  his  poems  which  he 
made  might  never  have  reached  us.  As  it  is,  through  Professor 
Campbell's  variorum  text,  we  are  enabled,  with  a  fullness  and 
accuracy  such  as  we  can  achieve  in  the  case  of  no  other  Ameri- 
can poet,  and  with  only  one  or  two  British  ones,  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  poetic  mind  and  to  watch  the  workings  of  a  great 
critical  faculty.  The  lovers  of  poetry  owe  the  editor  an  especilal 
debt  for  this  feature  of  his  edition.  Moreover,  instead  of  being 
exiled  to  the  limbo  of  the  notes  or  of  an  appendix,  the  variations 
are  where  they  should  be,  at  the  foot  of  the  page  below  the 
approved  (the  latest)  text. 

The  only  dissatisfaction  that  one  feels  with  Professor  Camp- 
bell's edition  comes  where,  in  the  preface  and  in  the  notes,  he  deals 
with  the  indebtedness  of  Poe  to  other  poets  or,  occasionally,  in 
the  notes,  refers  to  similarities  between  Poe  and  the  writings  of 
his  successors.  Some  of  these  he  could  have  spared.  One  of 
the  most  industrious,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  graduate  stu- 
dents that  the  writer  ever  knew  once  undertook  to  write  a  doctor's 
thesis  on  ''The  Reading  of  Poe."    Long  ago  a  doctoral  dis- 
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sertation  in  a  fairly  bulky  volume,  as  such  things  go,  appeared 
by  this  student — but  not  on  Poe,  though  the  Poe  project  occupied 
him,  I  believe,  for  many  months.  Up  to  date,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  reading  of  Poe  has  not  even  reached  the  dignity  of  an 
article.  True  there  is  a  broad  difference  between  a  graduate 
student,  however  brilliant,  and  a  mature  scholar  like  Professor 
Campbell:  to  establish  the  reading  of  anyone,  one  must  have 
time  to  do  some  reading  for  one's  self.  The  trouble  is  that  he 
has  found  not  too  little  but  too  much.  Poe's  originality  as  a 
whole  no  one  has  questioned.  Some  of  Professor  Campbell's 
parallels  and  sources  fail  to  carry  conviction  in  spite  of  Poe's 
reputation  as  a  borrower.  How  easy  it  is  to  note  "influences" 
or  parallel  passages  of  fact,  choice  of  word  or  of  atmosphere,  may 
be  brought  out  by  the  following  references  which  have  not  been 
recorded  by  the  editor.  The  first  four  lines  of  "Fairy-Land" 
suggest  parts  of  CoUins's  "Ode  to  Evening."  Compare  "The 
City  of  the  Sea"  and  "Savannah -la-Mar"  :— 

Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea 

and 

For  old,  uphappy,  far-off  things ; 

There  is  a  two-fold  Silence 

and 

When  two-fold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 

Compare  the  beginning 

Of  all  who  hail  thy  presence  as  the  morning 

with  the  beginning  of 

Among  the  thousands  who  will  hail  and  cheer ; 

and 

Flow  softly,  gently,  vital  stream 

with  ^ 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Af ton. 

The  writer  by  no  means  asserts  that  any  of  these  passages  or 
works  had  any  influence  upon  each  other.  They  merely  strike 
him  as  being  quite  as  close  one  to  another  as  many  of  the 
passages  cited  by  Professor  Campbell,  though,  beyond  doubt, 
most  of  the  citations  which  he  makes  are  quite  to  the  point. 
One  other  which  he  might  have  made  and  which  does  seem 
to  be  worth  while  is  the  similarity  between  "For  Annie"  and 
"The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
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Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  edition  lies  in  the  157 
closely  packed  pages  of  notes,  wherein  the  editor  has  given  us 
the  fruits  of  his  long  years  of  ardent  study  of  Poe.  The  date  of 
composition,  the  text,  the  source,  and  in  some  cases  the  critical 
estimate  are  followed  by  the  usual  specific  comment  upon  lines. 

Like  all  things  human.  Professor  Campbell's  Poems  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  is  not  perfect.  In  one  or  two  minor  matters  of  col- 
lation, it  differs  from  its  nearest  rival,  the  Whitty  edition, 
(though  which  is  correct  the  writer  cannot  say);  and  the  one 
typographical  error  (down  for  dawn^  p.  104)  which  the  reviewer 
has  noted  has  chosen  a  highly  conspicuous  place  in  which  to 
advertise  itself.  But  nevertheless  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  this 
work  will  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  indispensable 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Poe.  Earl  L.  Bradsher. 

The  Complbtb  Works  op  Edgar  Allan  Fob.  Revised  and  Definitive 
Edition.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Whitty.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    191 7.    $2.25  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  "the  fruit  of  researches  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  thirty  years,"  appeared  in  191 1.  This 
second  edition,  which  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with 
Campbell's,  contains,  as  announced  in  the  Preface,  new  Poe  dis- 
coveries in  the  shape  of  five  additional  poems  and  certain  other 
poems  attributed  to  Poe  on  very  doubtful  grounds.  The  Ap- 
pendix includes  some  interesting  material  relating  to  Foe's  brief 
sojourn  in  Scotland,  with  illustrations  of  the  house  where  he 
stayed  and  the  school  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  attended. 

History  op  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.    New  York :  The  Macmillon  Company.    191 7.    $2.50. 

Any  book  by  Dr.  Rhodes  is  sure  to  be  a  distinct  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated,  and  this  one  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  While  he  goes  over  the  same  ground  which 
is  so  thoroughly  covered  by  Volumes  3,  4,  and  5  of  his  History  of 
the  United  States^  18^0-1877^  it  is  in  no  sense  an  abridgment  of 
them.  In  some  instances,  Dr.  Rhodes  has  quoted  verbatim 
from  his  larger  work;  but  it  is  only  when  there  has  seemed  to  be 
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no  possible  way  of  improving  on  it.  Since  the  History  was 
published,  a  great  quantity  of  new  material  has  appeared,  and 
Dr.  Rhodes  has  drawn  most  copiously  and  wisely  from  such 
works  as  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles^  The  Reminiscences  of 
Carl  Schurz^  and  others  of  the  same  nature.  In  compressing  a 
fairly  complete  and  entirely  scholarly  history  of  the  Civil  War 
into  the  compass  of  438  pages,  Dr.  Rhodes  has  shown  his  usual 
skill.  He  has  omitted  nothing  of  political  importance;  but  he 
has  obtained  brevity  by  the  elimination  of  the  detailed  account 
of  military  tactics,  which  add  nothing  to  the  easy  comprehension 
of  the  strategic  problems  involved.  The  accounts  of  the  various 
campaigns  are  clear  and  distinct.  The  strategic  values  of  the 
most  important  battles  are  properly  emphasized,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  military  operations  of  both  sides  is  clarified  by 
this  abridgment.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  lost,  except 
possibly  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  on  purely 
military  affairs. 

The  only  change  which  might  be  suggested  would  be  some 
mention  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  addition  of  a  short  account  of  his  actions  in  that  difficult 
position,  and  of  his  splendid  cooperation  with  President  Lincoln 
toward  the  restoration  of  that  state  to  the  Union.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Rhodes  prefers  to  consider  all  these  things  as  part  of  the  Re- 
construction Period,  but  Johnson  became  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  his  services  in  that  capacity 
continued  during  the  larger  part  of  the  time  covered  by  this 
book.  So,  it  would  seem  that  his  services,  his  attempts  at  the 
reorganization  of  the  state,  and  above  all  the  great  interest 
shown  by  Lincoln  in  the  success  of  his  efforts  would  justify  at 
least  a  passing  notice. 

Dr.  Rhodes  is  at  his  best  in  his  descriptions  of  the  leading 
actors  in  this  great  drama.  Grant  and  Lee,  Sherman  and  Joe 
Johnston,  Sheridan  and  ''Stonewall''  Jackson,  are  all  portrayed 
by  him  with  a  sympathetic  pen.  But  his  great  hero  is  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  finer  picture  of  that 
great  patriot,  statesman,  and  lover  of  mankind  than  in  this  book. 
Dr.  Rhodes's  clearness  and  charm  of  style  is  too  well  known  to 
need  mention  here.     He  is  absolutely  fair  to  both  sides;  and  he 
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has  performed  his  most  difficult  task  in  a  way  which  leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  desired.  F.  S.  H. 

United  States  Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Edu- 
cation: Bulletin,  1916,  No.  39:  Negro  Education,  a  Study  of  the 
Private  and  H  igher  Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States.  Two 
vols.,  1 147  pp.    Maps,  illustrations. 

This  Report  on  Negro  Education,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund  is  in  two  stout  volumes,  which  in  field  work  and  composition 
required  the  services  of  a  large  stafi  for  over  a  period  of  nearly 
(our  years.  The  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  perhaps  better  equipped  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country  to  plan  and  give  temper  to  such  an  investi- 
gation. Dr.  Jones  was  fortunate  and  wise  in  gathering  about 
him  a  group  of  young  Southerners,  in  most  instances  graduates 
of  state  universities,  who  did  much  of  the  detailed  field  in- 
spection, and  who  were  able  to  bring  to  their  task  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  a  keen  sympathy  with  their  problem. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  lessons  from  the  work  is  that  Southern 
men  of  training  and  responsibility  and  position  were  willing  to 
enter  heartily  into  such  an  undertaking.  An  alumnus  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and  a  graduate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Jones  from  the 
side  of  scholarship  was  able  to  direct  the  study  and  to  bring 
together  the  mass  of  detail  with  fine  perspective,  keen  analysis, 
and  broad  sympathy. 

The  first  volume  presents  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
inquiry.  It  is  here  that  the  broad  statesmanship  of  the  direc- 
tor best  appears.  Modifications  of  a  more  or  less  important 
character  will  doubtless  be  made  in  this  exposition  as  the  years 
pass  and  as  additional  evidence  comes  to  light,  but  the  statement 
of  the  problem  and  the  remedies  proposed  set  the  pace  and  serve 
to  make  this  an  indispensable  handbook  of  practical  educational 
policy  where  the  colored  people  are  concerned. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  analyses  and  descriptions  of 
every  private  school  and  every  higher  public  school  for  Negroes 
in  this  country.    The  field  investigators  based  nothing  upon 
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hearsay  or  upon  long-range  inspection.  Every  teacher,  every 
pupil,  every  blackboard  and  desk  and  dormitory  and  book  was 
scrutinized  to  the  minutest  detail.  By  letter  or  by  repeated 
visits,  effort  was  made  to  verify  the  facts  gathered,  so  that  this 
second  volume  forms  a  picture,  photographic  in  its  realism  and 
completeness,  of  the  physical  properties  and  administrative 
structure  of  Negro  schools.  It  is  this  close-up  reproduction 
which  will  be  of  chief  interest  to  particular  localities. 

The  general  thesis  of  the  study  is  that  whatever  quarrel  there 
may  be  with  Negro  education  on  moral,  political,  or  more 
narrowly  social  grounds,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
making  the  colored  man  a  larger  contributor  to  his  own  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  If  his 
earnings  can  be  increased  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day,  everybody  is  benefited  and  nobody  is  injured.  In 
accordance  with  this  viewpoint,  the  method  of  inquiry  passes 
over  questions  usually  more  useful  to  the  obstructionist  than  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  and  attacks  the  central  problem. 

The  report  believes  that  the  training  for  agricultural  pursuits 
is  the  first  need  of  a  people  80  per  cent  rural.  It  is  shown  that 
in  the  fifty  years  of  their  freedom,  Negro  illiteracy  has  fallen 
from  more  than  90  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  1,000,000  colored 
men  are  now  farmers  of  varying  degrees  of  independence,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  owning  farms  aggregating  20,000,000  acres, 
but  it  is  also  made  clear  thet  the  race  is  still  desperately  poor. 
The  death-rate  for  Negroes  is  24  in  1,000  as  against  15  for 
whites,  and  the  prisons  and  jails  of  the  South  have  proportion- 
ately five  times  as  many  colored  inmates  as  white.  The  report 
begins  and  ends  with  the  contention  that  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  Negroes  is  that  of  supplying  with  efficiency  and 
welfare  a  people  lacking  in  every  element  of  healthy  life. 

The  part  of  statesmanship,  then,  is  to  teach  the  Negroes  to  do 
better  what  they  are  now  doing.  The  number  of  Negro  me- 
chanics needs  to  be  increased  by  trade  schools  fed  from  pupils 
who  have  been  taught  from  the  earliest  grades  to  work  with 
their  hands.  Primary  schools  should  teach  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  and  this  work  should  be  followed  in  the 
higher  schools  until  a  colored  boy  can  go  out  with  self-confidence 
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based  upon  a  good  store  of  practical  knowledge.  Girls  must  be 
taught  more  of  household  arts,  of  the  care  of  children,  of  the 
mapping  out  of  and  living  by  simple  domestic  budgets.  At  the 
same  time  academic  and  professional  training  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  report  shows  that  in  teaching  force,  student- 
body,  and  equipment,  only  three  schools,— Meharry  Medical 
College,  Fisk  University,  and  Howard  University,— deserve  to 
be  rated  as  colleges,  and  that  out  of  a  total  of  10,000,000  colored 
students  about  3,000  are  receiving  higher  education.  To  care 
for  the  needs  of  a  peculiarly  needful  people,  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  by  3,000  of  the  most  apt  of  their  number  cannot 
be  slurred.  All  of  these  3,000  and  more,  if  there  were  only 
facilities  for  their  education,  are  needed  to  identify  personal 
salvation  and  community  morality,  to  view  the  problems  of 
schools  with  broad  understanding  and  attack  them  with  genuine 
grasp,  to  campaign  with  scientific  knowledge  against  menaces  to 
public  health. 

The  report  makes  clear  a  subtle  and  gradual  but  all-important 
change  in  the  agencies  of  Negro  education.  It  was  first  believed 
that  upon  the  North  rested  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  lifting 
of  the  race  it  had  freed,  and  the  North  has  given  to  Negro  edu- 
cation generous  sums  that  have  become  concrete  in  property 
accumulations  to  the  value  of  $26,191,892.  Though  this  section 
still  contributes  annually  $2,645,527  to  colored  schools  largely 
located  in  the  South,  not  long  ago,  with  the  general  awakening 
of  the  South  to  a  necessity  for  improving  conditions  that  were 
keeping  it  back.  Southern  leaders  came  to  realize  that  upon  the 
South  should  rest  an  even  greater  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  the  Negroes.  As  a  result,  in  the  last  months  ten  Southern 
states  have  appointed  white  supervisors  of  Negro  elementary 
rural  schools.  It  now  begins  to  be  said,  shows  the  report,  that 
perhaps  after  all  the  Negro,  as  he  is  the  one  most  concerned  in 
the  problem  he  presents,  may  come  to  be  the  most  powerful 
agency  for  its  solution.  When  the  colored  people  can  be 
organized  for  progress  in  their  own  ranks,  the  best  instrument 
of  attack  will  have  arisen  for  them,  for  the  South,  and  for  the 
country.  Broadus  Mitchell. 
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A  History  op  Mbdiaval  Jewish  Philosophy.  By  Isaac  Husik,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1916.    Pp.  1  -f-  462. 

Professor  Husik  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
book  is  a  husky  pioneer,  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  con- 
cerned. Strange  to  say,  the  author  is  able  to  say  that  "the 
German,  French,  and  Italian  languages  are  no  better  off  in  this 
regard.  Strangest  of  all,  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  and  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  have  no  articles  on  the  subject,  and  even 
Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  has  only  a  brief 
article. 

The  Macmillans  are  publishing  this  book  for  the  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America.  The  Society  made  no  mistake  in 
giving  Professor  Husik  the  task  of  writing  the  book.  His 
scholarship  is  accurate,  wide,  minute,  and  his  touch  is  as  light 
as  could  be  expected  in  a  subject  seemingly  so  musty,  but  really 
so  full  of  the  psychology  of  history. 

Among  other  useful  things  in  the  book  is  the  proof  that  the 
celebrated  Maimonides,  the  Jewish  precursor  and  perhaps  formal 
model  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  a  predecessor  in  Abraham  Ibn 
Daud,  who  thought  out  pretty  well  all  that  the  more  brilliant 
Maimonides  gets  all  the  credit  for.  Especially  well  worth  study 
is  the  chapter  on  Levi  Ben  Gerson  (1288-1344  a.d.),  who  lays 
a  firm  basis  for  much  of  what  is  called  ''pluralism''  to-day—the 
pluralism  made  famous  by  William  James,  but  which  is  seeing 
sad  degenerate  days  in  the  hands  of  H.  G.  Wells,  the  Prince  of 
Slapdashery.  The  reader  will  get  a  good  sample  of  Jewish 
Mediaeval  acuteness,  with  its  touches  of  originality  and  genius 
here  and  there,  by  carefully  thinking  out  some  of  the  impli- 
cations of  the  following  quotation  from  Professor*  Husik's  charac- 
terization of  Gerson's  Theodicy:  ''God  knows  particulars  in  so 
far  as  they  are  ordered,  he  does  not  know  them  in  so  far  as  they 
are  contingent.  He  knows  that  they  are  contingent,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  does  not  know  which  of  the  two  possibilities 
will  happen,  else  they  would  not  be  contingent.  This  is  no 
defect  in  God's  nature,  for  to  know  a  thing  as  it  is,  is  no  im- 
perfection  This  theory  meets  all  objections,  and  more- 
over it  is  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Bible.     It  is  the 
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only  one  by  which  we  can  harmonize  the  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  Grod 
sends  prophets  and  commands  people  to  do  and  forbear.  This 
implies  that  a  person  has  freedom  to  choose,  and  that  the  con- 
tingent is  a  real  category.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  God 
foretells  the  coming  of  future  events  respecting  human  destiny, 
which  signifies  determination.  And  yet  again  we  find  that  God 
repents,  and  that  he  does  not  repent.  All  these  contradictions 
are  harmonized  on  our  theory.  God  foretells  the  coming  of 
events  in  so  far  as  they  are  determined  in  the  universal  order  of 
nature.  But  man's  freedom  may  succeed  in  counteracting  this 
order,  and  the  events  predicted  may  not  come.  This  is  signified 
by  the  expression  that  God  repents."  Open  to  criticism  as  this 
statement  is,  William  James  would  have  welcomed  it,  and  it  con- 
tains at  least  one  of  the  golden  threads  in  the  cloth-of-gold  of 
Truth.  T.  P.  Bailey. 


Thb  Ou>  World  Through  Old  Eyes.    Three  Years  in  Oriental  Lands. 
By  Mary  S.  Ware.    New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Mrs. 
Ware  to  her  family  during  a  trip  around  the  world  and  printed 
for  her  grandchildren.  At  the  age  of  more  than  seventy,  when 
the  average  grandmother  seated  by  the  fireside  gathers  her 
grandchildren  about  her  and  recalls  incidents  of  her  past  life, 
this  particular  grandmother  sets  out  in  search  of  new  experiences, 
and  absolutely  unattended  makes  a  three  years'  tour  through  the 
Orient.  In  China  she  secured  an  interview  with  Yuan  Shi  Kai, 
for  whom  she  felt  a  profound  sympathy  on  account  of  his  many 
burdens  of  office  and  his  unaccustomed  responsibilities.  In 
travelling  through  India  she  was  the  guest  for  days  at  four  native 
courts  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  consideration,  which  she  modestly  attributed  to  her  age,  but 
which  was  due  no  less  to  her  never-failing  self-possession,  ready 
wit,  good  humor,  kindliness,  and  sympathy.  Prompted  by  no 
vulgar  curiosity  and  with  no  inclination  for  mere  tuft-hunting, 
she  was  interested  chiefly  in  the  results  obtained  in  colonization 
and  in  the  government  of  backward  peoples  by  the  Americans, 
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English,  French,  and  Dutch,  and  she  makes  many  astute  obser- 
vations on  what  she  saw  and  heard.  In  China,  for  example,  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  she  wisely  remarks: 
''Instead  of  grafting  our  teachings  on  their  fine  moral  code  of 
reverence  for  their  dead  and  living  parents,  we  force  them  to 
abandon  this  sheet  anchor  of  their  morality,  and  they  lose  their 
moral  fiber  in  throwing  off  their  traditions  and  customs."  Of 
the  Chinese  again  she  observes  with  good  sense  and  caustic 
humor:  "The  more  I  see  of  the  Chinese,  the  more  I  think  that 
this  people  can  never  be  materially  improved  and  uplifted  till  the 
principle  that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  have  offspring  is  changed." 

When  at  last  the  good  old  lady  reaches  Paris,  just  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  she  visits  the  hospitals,  carrying 
presents  and  comforting  words  to  the  sick,  and  is  filled  both 
with  admiration  for  the  splendid  heroism  of  the  French  and  with 
bitter  indignation  at  the  cowardly  atrocities  of  the  Germans. 
All  the  proceeds  of  her  book,  she  tells  us  in  her  Introduction, 
are  to  go  to  the  wounded  French  soldiers. 

The  book  makes  no  pretension  to  style,  and  from  this  very 
fact  springs  much  of  its  charm,  for  one  has  to  read  only  a  very 
few  pages  to  catch  a  distinct  flavor  of  individuality,  a  quaint 
simplicity,  a  whimsical  humor,  a  keen  curiosity  and  self-as- 
sert iveness  that  never  become  offensive,  and  a  witty  gar- 
rulousness. 


A  Vision  Realized  :  A  Life  Story  op  Reverend  J.  A.  Oertel,  D.D., 
Artist,  Priest,  Missionary.  By  J.  F.  Oertel.  Milwaukee:  The 
Young  Churchman  Company.    191 7.    xv,  233  pp. 

This  book  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  for  the  vision  the  realization  of  which  furnished  the 
title  for  the  biography  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oertel,  is  embodied  in  a 
series  of  four  large  paintings,  in  All  Saints  Chapel,  Sewanee, 
illustrating  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.  To  the  painter  of 
those  pictures  the  vision  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1851-52  when 
he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  It  was  to  perpetuate  this 
vision  on  canvas  so  that  it  might  teach  divine  truth  to  thousands, 
that  the  artist  endured  hardships  which  remind  the  reader  of  the 
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famous  Huguenot  potter,  Palissy,  and  toiled  for  more  than  fifty 
years;  not,  however,  without  winning  other  artistic  successes. 
To  this  series  of  large  paintings,  to  three  other  large  and  a  score 
of  smaller  paintings  of  religious  subjects  by  the  same  artist  to  be 
found  among  the  treasured  possessions  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  this  volume  will  serve  as  an  authentic  interpretation  that 
has  long  been  in  demand  and  will  bring  to  these  wonderful  works 
the  wider  appreciation  that  is  their  due.  The  book  will  further- 
more correct  the  too  prevalent  notion  that  all  of  Dr.  Oertel's 
work  is  in  Sewanee,  or  that  Sewanee  was  made  the  convenient 
depository  of  paintings  for  which  the  world  outside  had  no  place. 
For  the  first  of  the  series  the  artist  refused  an  offer  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  order  that  the  "vision"  might  be  realized  in 
its  fulness  and  tell  the  great  story  of  Redemption  in  its  entirety, 
in  pictures  that  would  be  preserved  together  in  one  place.  Se- 
wanee was  selected  as  that  place  because  it  was  considered  the 
centre  of  religious  education  for  a  wide  region  of  our  country. 

In  the  sixty  years  of  his  life  after  his  first  exhibited  picture 
Dr.  Oertel  produced  more  than  one  thousand  major  works,  none 
of  them  mediocre,  and  most  of  them  attracting  high  praise  from 
competent  critics.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  modem 
paintings  the  ''Rock  of  Ages"  was  his  work.  Though  he  was 
essentially  a  religious  painter,  and  consecrated  his  art  to  God 
and  His  Church,  yet  he  was  a  versatile  genius  and  painted 
landscapes  and  marine  views  of  high  merit,  animal  pictures  and 
still  life;  executed  some  steel  engravings,  and  carved  some  large 
altars  and  other  work  for  prominent  churches.  He  was  besides 
a  musician,  and  his  letters  show  him  to  have  possessed  literary 
ability  and  to  have  been  not  devoid  of  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

But  the  book  is  not  a  defence  of  Dr.  Oertel's  title  to  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  history  of  American  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  is  the  biography  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  man,  and  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  biographical  literature.  Though  inspired  by 
filial  affection  and  written  and  published  as  a  memorial,  it  is  of 
far  wider  interest  than  that  of  the  family  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Oertel  or  even  of  the  vast  number  of  people  who  know  him 
through  his  work  at  Sewanee  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  life  story 
of  a  good  man,  consecrated  from  infancy  to  God's  service;  a  life 
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finding  its  expression  in  Christian  art,  having  high  aims  and  a 
great  purpose,  chiefly  that  of  teachiog  to  future  ages  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Oertel  was  a  native  of  Bavaria.  He  studied  art  in  general 
and  steel  engraving  in  particular  in  Nuremberg.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1848  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  career  as  a 
painter  began  in  1850.  His  life  was  a  busy  one,  and  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  wander  from  place  to  place  and 
set  up  his  studio  in  many  places.  In  1862  he  was  for  a  while 
with  Bumside's  army,  and  was  collecting  material  for  pictures 
of  the  war.  He  received  Holy  Orders  in  1867  and  entered  upon 
a  useful  career  as  missionary  to  the  mountain  people  of  the 
South.  His  ministry  was  more  than  a  mere  incident  in  the 
career  of  the  artist.  A  zealous  teacher  of  religion  by  word  as 
well  as  by  pen  and  brush  he  was  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  Vienna,  Virginia,  in  1909.  His  long  life  was  full  of 
incident.  The  story  of  it  all  is  well  told  and  the  character  of  the 
man  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  book  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
serve  as  an  inspiration  and  an  encouragement  to  succeeding 
generations. 

The  twenty-four  illustrations  have  been  well  chosen  and  the 
only  criticism  that  might  be  offered  is  that  the  half-tones  of  the 
paintings,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  do  scant  justice  to 
the  great  originals.  A.  H.  Noll. 

Lonesome  Tunes.  Folk  Songs  from  the  Kentucky  Mountains.  The  Words 
Collected  by  Loraine  Wyman ;  the  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  by  Howard 
Brockway.    New  York :  The  H.  W.  Gray  Company. 

English  Folks  from  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Comprising  123 
Songs  and  Ballads,  and  323  Tunes.  Collected  by  Olive  Dame  Campbell 
and  Cecil  J.  Sharpe.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

The  first  of  these  books  contains  twenty-five  Folk  Songs,  with 
words,  melody,  and  accompaniment,  of  which  less  than  half  are 
specimens  of  the  traditional  ballad.  Both  the  words  and  music 
are  given  without  comment  or  critical  apparatus,  the  object 
being  merely  to  *' reproduce  the  songs  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
they  were  sung  by  the  people,  regardless  of  their  extraneous 
origin  or  defects."    Although  the  melody  seems  in  most  cases 
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to  have  been  caught  with  praiseworthy  fidelity,  the  accompani- 
ment is  not  always  so  well  done  and  at  times  appears  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  moun- 
tain song.  Nevertheless  the  collection  is  of  distinct  value  in 
preserving  the  words  and  music  of  versions  of  such  old  ballads 
as  The  Hangman's  Tree  (Child,  95),  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet 
William  (Child,  74),  Six  King's  Daughters  (Chilcl,  4),  Lord 
Batesman  or  the  Turkish  Lady  (Child,  53).  As  evidence  of  the 
permanence  of  their  appeal  a  number  of  these  Lonesome  Tunes 
have  found  a  worthy  place  in  concert  programmes  in  several 
large  cities. 

The  second  collection,  by  Campbell  and  Sharp,  is  the  most 
important  and  permanent  contribution  made  to  ballad-lore  since 
the  time  of  Child.  Mr.  Sharp,  an  indefatigable  collector  and 
a  foremost  authority  on  the  English  folk  song,  has  for  two  years 
been  making  investigations  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  has  received  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  former  the  efficient  agent  for 
the  Southern  Highland  Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Thus  during  his  sojourn  in  this  country  Mr.  Sharp  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  coming  into  close  touch  with  the 
mountain  people  and  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  their  high 
level  of  culture,  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  large  amount  of 
leisure  they  enjoy.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
particular  point  may  be  held  by  those  who  know  the  mountain 
people  more  intimately,  students  of  the  ballad  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Sharp  for  pre- 
serving and  recording  in  accurate  form  both  the  words  and  the 
melodies  of  thirty-seven  ballads  all  related  to  those  given  in 
Child's  collection.  In  some  instances,  notably  The  Wife  of 
Ushet^s  Well^  Mr.  Sharp  gives  no  less  than  eight  variants.  His 
introduction,  in  which  he  discusses  the  scales  and  modes  of 
these  Appalachian  tunes,  is  of  great  interest  and  value,  es- 
pecially his  attempt  to  determine  the  ethnological  origin  of  the 
singers  through  the  prevalence  of  the  gapped  scale.  He  is 
modest,  however,  in  putting  forward  his  theories,  but  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  simple  folk  tales  and  feels  that  our  edu- 
cational institutions  are  too  prone  to  ignore  "the  educational 
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and  cultural  value  of  that  national  heritage  with  every  immigrant 
brings  with  him  to  his  new  home."  In  seeking  to  develop  the 
ideal  American  citizen  he  thinks  that  we  are  inclined  to  rest 
too  confidently  on  the  vocational  and  purely  utilitarian  elements 
in  education  and  fail  to  relate  closely  the  immigrant's  national 
inheritance  of  culture  and  tradition  to  his  new  conditions  of 
life  here  in  America.  He  feels  that  he  has  covered  only  a  small 
part  of  the  field  as  yet  and  assures  us  that  he  will  not  rest  content 
until  all  of  the  available  material  has  been  collected.  Even- 
tually he  hopes  to  harmonize  and  publish  a  certain  number  of 
the  songs  so  that  they  may  make  a  wider  and  more  popular 
appeal. 

A  Diary  of  the  Russian  Revolution.    By  James  L.  Houghteling,  Jr. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.25  net. 

Attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Petrograd  and  having 
occasion  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Houghteling 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  seeing  the  Russian  Revolution 
from  the  inside,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  no  chance — some- 
times even  at  great  personal  risk— to  inform  himself  of  what 
was  going  on.  Drawing  his  material  from  personal  observation 
and  from  conversation  with  well-informed  Russians,  he  gives  a 
clear,  interesting,  and  sympathetic  account  of  events  in  Petro- 
grad and  in  Moscow  from  January  to  April,  1917.  Through  all 
the  excitement  and  the  turmoil  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  head 
clear,  accepting  hard  conditions  with  imperturbable  good  humor, 
noting  accurately  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  that  were  taking 
place  daily,  and  recording  his  impressions  swiftly  and  succinctly. 
When  the  final  story  of  the  Russian  Revolution  comes  to  be 
written  this  Diary  will  contribute  its  share  towards  interpreting 
the  true  spirit  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  people  on  the  streets  of 
Petrograd  in  the  early  days  of  their  new-found  freedom. 


New  American  History.    By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.    Cincinnati : 
American  Book  Company.    191 7. 

It  is  an  impossible  thing  to  compress  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  great  nation,  into  650  pages  and  not  omit 
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many  points  which  will  seem  important  to  many  teachers  of 
history.  This,  however,  Professor  Hart  seems  to  have  done 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  success.  In  reading  his 
book  we  miss  many  little  incidents  which  have  always  seemed 
suggestive  to  us,  but,  taking  it  by  and  large,  we  find  in  it  so 
many  excellences  that  we  are  very  well  able  to  overlook  any 
deficiencies  which  may  come  to  our  attention.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  particularly  strikes  us  favorably,  and  the 
headings  of  the  chapters  are  especially  good.  Professor  Hart 
gives  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  space  to  the  events  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  his  treatment  of  them  seems  to  us  to  be  most 
skilful.  He  has  succeeded  in  outlining  the  great  social  and 
economic  changes  of  that  period  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
interest  and  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  foundation  of  neces- 
sary facts  to  which  it  should  be  easy  to  add,  in  lectures,  a  mass 
of  explanatory  detail.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  discover  that  he  has 
incorporated  all  of  his  data  into  the  text  and  has  spared  us  the 
jungle  of  footnotes  which  usually  encumber  a  book  of  this  sort. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  chosen  with  care  and  dis- 
crimination. F.  S.  H. 


The  Jesus  of  History.  By  T.  R.  Glover.  With  a  Foreword  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  New  York:  Geoiig;e  H.  Doran  Company. 
1917.    Pp.225.    %^'^' 

Presumably  His  Grace  forewords  this  stimulating  little  book 
because  it  was  prepared  for  the  British  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment, and  also  because  the  author  is  working  in  India.  The 
contents  of  these  lectures  are  well  indicated  by  the  chapter- 
headings:  The  Study  of  the  Gospels;  Childhood  and  Youth;  The 
Man  and  His  Mind;  The  Teacher  and  the  Disciples;  The 
Teaching  of  Jesus  upon  God;  Jesus  and  Man;  Jesus'  Teaching 
upon  Sin;  The  Choice  of  the  Cross;  The  Christian  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire;  Jesus  in  Christian  Thought. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  Sunday-school  teacher  might  find 
the  book  full  of  realistic  suggestion;  no  reader  should  find  it 
dull.  T.  P.  B. 
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THE  TREND  OF  RECENT  CRITICAL  THEORY 

Aristotle  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  Battle  of  the  Critics,  and 
ever  since  his  time  the  battle  has  been  fiercely  raging.  Re- 
verberations of  past  cannonading  still  mingle  with  the  fusillade 
of  modem  musketry.  It  would  be  depressing,  however,  and 
false,  to  imagine,  simply  because  the  fighting  was  not  over,  that 
there  have  been  no  decisive  gains,  that  no  frontiers  have  been 
established,  that  humanity  is  as  much  confused  as  ever  con- 
cerning the  marks  which  distinguish  good  art  from  bad,  that 
inherent  excellence  has  no  chance  of  recognition.  The  old 
theory  which  held  that  art  to  be  commendable  must  be  an 
imitation  of  nature,  or  an  imitation  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
is  no  longer  in  good  repute.  Fine  art,  to-day,  is  recognized  as 
an  expression  of  some  sort,  not  an  imitation ;  a  transcribing  by 
the  artist,  as  Pater  puts  it,  "not  of  fact,  but  of  his  sense  of 
fact" ;  and  the  excellence  of  such  art  is  no  longer  gauged  by  its 
slavish  adherence  to  rules  laid  down  by  ardent  admirers  of  the 
past,  but  by  the  inherent  laws  of  its  own  being.  Agreement  on 
these  points  does  not  signify  that  the  critics  have  struck  a 
truce, — as  we  have  said,  the  battle  still  rages, — but  one  need  not 
despair  of  human  intelligence  when  such  essentials  as  these  are 
fairly  well  agreed  upon.  Critical  theorists,  to  be  sure,  are  often 
obsessed  by  an  idea  which  they  push  to  extremes,  but  their  ex- 
tremist theories  are  usually  balanced  by  their  critical  practice, 
where  the  task  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  specific  work  of  art 
exercises  a  steadying  influence  not  felt  in  the  ungovemed 
activity  of  the  speculative  process.  The  turn  which  the  Battle 
of  the  Critics  has  taken  in  our  day  resolves  itself  into  a  conflict 
between  impressionists  and  aestheticians,   and  between  both 
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these  groups, of  critics  on  the  one  side,  and  the  judicial  critics 
on  the  other.  Their  conflict  is  over  the  qualities  which  produce 
aesthetic  pleasure,  and  over  the  importance  of  these  qualities  in 
the  total  value  of  a  work  of  art.  The  different  points  of  view  of 
most  of  the  contemporary  critics  whose  opinions  bear  weight  are 
represented  in  the  works  of  the  authors  discussed  in  this  paper. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  and  Professor  G.  E.  Woodberry  are  most 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  position  taken  by  Pater  in  his  essay  on 
Style^  while  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  stands  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  that  position.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Spingam,  indeed, 
though  in  the  spirit  that  animates  them  as  divergent  as  tolerance 
and  contempt,  are  both  opposed  to  moral  judgments  and  may  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  the  critics  who  would  destroy  all 
those  distinctions  gradually  created  by  the  slow  process  of  critical 
thinking. 

Mr.  Brownell's  recent  book  Standards  is  a  companion  volume 
to  his  earlier  Criticism^  published  in  1914.  The  ideas  in  both 
these  books  are  so  sound,  the  analysis  of  existing  conditions  so 
acute,  the  occasional  dash  of  satire  so  highly  spiced,  that  one 
cannot  but  regret  the  presence  of  certain  stylistic  elements  more 
calculated  to  repel  than  to  attract  readers.  The  central  idea  in 
the  earlier  work  is  that  it  is  the  concern  of  criticism  to  measure 
the  artist's  success  "by  the  correspondence  of  his  expression  to 
the  idea  it  suggests  and  by  the  value  of  the  idea  itself^'  {Criticism^ 
p.  17).  The  first  half  of  this  definition  embraces  all  that  Spin- 
gam  and  more  than  Balfour  would  include  under  the  critic's 
function.  The  reason  for  Mr.  Brownell's  insistence  upon  the 
value  of  the  idea  itself  becomes  apparent  in  Standards,  The 
idea  is  important  because,  as  the  author  says,  "art  is  an  ex- 
pression of  life"  {Standards^  p.  117).  Hence  the  value  of  the 
idea  depends  upon  the  artist's  knowledge  of  life.  The  chief 
trouble  with  the  modem  artist  is  that  he  does  not  know  enough, 
and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  increase  his  knowledge  so  long  as 
the  public  remains  in  its  present  state  of  satisfied  ignorance. 
Brownell  is  caustic,  almost  bitter,  in  picturing  our  decadent 
world  gone  mad  with  a  love  of  novelty,  by  its  passion  for  self- 
assertion  blinded  to  the  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic, hostile  not  only  to  present  standards  but  to  all  standards 
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as  such,  incapable  of  self-restraint,  proud  of  its  inferiority,  and 
totally  unconscious  of  an  inner  life.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  he 
considers  full  of  dangers  for  literature,  because  literature  not 
only  creates  a  demand  but  is  itself  the  product  of  a  demand.  As 
the  demands  of  such  a  public  as  this  will  impose  no  restraints 
on  the  artist,  but  rather  cause  him  to  avoid  all  restraint,  Brownell 
calls  on  the  ''saving  remnant"  to  rear  its  standards  and  cling  to 
them  rigorously,  lest  the  increasing  appetite  for  the  superficial 
render  art  itself  worthless. 

One  may  agree  with  Mr.  Brownell  in  his  idea  of  the  function 
of  criticism  without  agreeing  with  him  in  his  notion  of  its  im- 
portance. Mr.  Balfour,  however,  would  disagree  with  him  most 
decidedly  in  both  respects.  His  lecture  entitled  Criticism  and 
Beauty  was  delivered  several  years  ago  (1909),  but  if  it  had  been 
delivered  yesterday  it  could  not  havQ  been  more  pertinent.  He 
seems  almost  to  have  had  Mr.  Brownell  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 
*'In  their  fear  that  if  art  is  valued  simply  by  the  pleasure  it 
gives  and  no  objective  standard  be  established,  individualism 
will  run  rampant  and  art  decay,  many  good  people  attach  other 
functions  to  art,  such  as  morality.  The  artist  is  a  seer,  a 
moralist,  a  prophet.  He  must  intuitively  penetrate  the  realities 
which  lie  behind  this  world  of  shows.  At  the  lowest  he  must 
supply  a  criticism  of  life.  Obiter  dicta  based  on  the  view  that 
good  art  is  always  something  more  than  art,  that  it  not  only 
creates  beauty,  but  symbolically  teaches  philosophy,  religion, 
ethics,  even  science,  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  purple 
passages  of  enthusiastic  commentators  on  poetry,  music,  and 
painting"  (p.  37). 

But  Mr.  Balfour  can  find  ''no  justification  in  experience  for 
associating  good  art  with  penetrating  insight,  or  good  art  with 
good  morals.  Optimism  and  pessimism;  theism,  pantheism, 
atheism;  morality  and  immorality;  religion  and  irreligion;  lofty 
resignation  and  passionate  revolt— each  and  all  have  inspired  or 

helped  to  inspire  the  creators  of  artistic  beauty while  it 

is  certain  that  cheap  cynicism  and  petty  spite  have  supplied  the 
substance  of  literary  achievements  which  we  could  ill  afiEord  to 
lose"  (pp.  37-38). 

The  points  of  view  of  Balfour  and  Brownell  are  as  removed 
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from  each  other  as  the  poles.  From  Brownell's  point  of  view  it 
is  'Mess  the  pleasure  that  a  work  of  art  produces  than  the  worth 
of  the  work  itself*  that  is  to  guide  the  critic,  and  its  worth  is 
measured  not  only  by  beauty  but  by  the  elements  present  of 
truth  and  goodness,  by  the  largeness  and  saneness  of  the  artist's 
view  of  life.  Balfour,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  the  artist's 
function  is  to  create  beauty  and  nothing  more,  and  that  the 
critic  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has  pointed  out  what  to  him 
are  the  sources  of  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art.  But  the 
critic  engages  in  an  activity  irrelevant  to  his  profession  and 
irrational  when  in  addition  to  pointing  out  beauties  he  theorizes 
about  them  and  sets  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  what  is  aesthetically 
beautiful  and  what  is  not.  For  the  degree  of  excellence  of  a 
work  of  art  is  measured  by  the  aesthetic  pleasure  which  it  gives, 
and,  as  this  pleasure  varies  with  the  individual,  there  can  be 
no  objective  standards  for  measuring  artistic  excellence.  He 
would  admit  that  if  there  were  "a  general  agreement  about 
things  that  are  beautiful,  only  philosophers  would  disquiet 
themselves  in  order  to  discern  in  what  precisely  that  beauty 
consisted."  But  he  finds  that  '^notoriously  there  is  no  such 
agreement,"  and  bids  us  consider  "Wordsworth  on  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Boileau  on  the  sixteenth,  Voltaire  on  Shake- 
speare, the  French  Romantics  on  the  French  Classics,  the 
Renaissance  on  the  Middle  Ages."  The  agreemient  among 
experts,  manifested  in  their  lists  of  great  books,  he  considers  of 
little  importance,  because  the  number  of  those  professing  a 
common  taste  is  much  exaggerated,  and  because  this  agreement 
"even  where  in  some  measure  it  may  be  truly  said  to  exist," 
does  not  go  deep  enough  to  amount  to  anything.  The  critics 
who  would  agree  in  their  lists  of  great  artists  would  not  agree 
as  to  the  order  of  their  excellence,  nor  would  they  feel  alike  in 
the  presence  of  a  masterpiece.  Their  appreciation  of  technique — 
by  which  he  does  not  mean  that  style  which  Pater  identifies  with 
good  art — is  their  only  common  bond ;  where  they  feel  intensely, 
their  evaluations  become  personal  and  dissentient. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Balfour's  treatment  of  criticism, 
because  it  constitutes  the  most  forceful  attack  upon  objective 
standards  that  I  have  read,  and  because,  if  we  must  do  away 
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with  objective  standards  as  well  as  with  intellect  and  morality 
in  art,  the  talk  about  good  and  bad  taste  is  absurd.  Yet  this 
we  are  loath  to  adroit.  It  seems  like  a  reflection  on  our  common 
sense  to  say  that  the  Iliad  or  King  Lear  is  no  better  art  than 
the  tale  of  adventure  which  enthralls  a  boy,  or  the  "best-seller" 
which  fascinates  thousands  of  mature  men  and  women.  And  re- 
membering that  the  most  skilfully  woven  arguments  have  often 
proved  specious,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
reasoning,  rather  than  the  common  sense  of  generations  of 
critics,  is  defective.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  deny,  as  Mr.  Brownell 
does,  the  premise  itself  that  art  is  to  be  valued  only  by  the 
pleasure  it  gives.  But  ignoring  this  premise  for  the  moment, 
may  we  not  discriminate  between  kinds  of  pleasure  and  demon- 
strate that  one  kind,  at  least,  is  measurable  objectively?  Quite 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  value  of  beauty,  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  beauty  per  se^  or  is  beauty  only  a  name  for  mixed 
feelings  of  a  pleasurable  sort  ? 

Although  Balfour,  according  to  Spingam,  is  indebted  to  Bene- 
detto Croce  for  most  of  his  ideas,  he  has  ignored  a  distinction 
made  by  Croce  on  the  subject  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  which  is 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  Croce  distinguishes  between 
pure  aesthetics,  hedonistic  aesthetics,  and  the  aesthetic  of  the 
sympathetic.  Pure  aesthetics  is  the  science  of  the  pleasurable 
of  expression  alone,  that  delight  which  comes  from  recognizing 
the  adequacy  of  the  expression  to  the  thing  expressed.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  finding  exactly  the  right  word  to  express 
an  idea  is  an  example  of  pure  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  pleasure 
which  an  artist  feels  "during  the  moment  in  which  he  sees  (or 
has  the  intuition  of)  his  work  for  the  first  time"  is  purely 
aesthetic.  But  "iEsthetic  hedonism,"  writes  Croce,  "looks  upon 
the  aesthetic  as  a  simple  fact  of  feeling,  and  confounds  the  pleasur- 
able of  expression,  which  is  the  beautiful,  with  the  pleasurable 
of  all  sorts Another  less  vulgar  current  of  thought  con- 
siders aesthetic  to  be  the  science  of  the  sympathetic,  of  that 
with  which  we  sympathize,  which  attracts,  rejoices,  gives  us 
pleasure  and  excites  admiration.  But  the  sympathetic  is 
nothing  but  the  image  or  representation  of  what  pleases.  And 
as  such  it  is  a  complex  fact,  resulting  from  a  constant  element, 
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the  aesthetic  element  of  representation,  and  from  a  variable  ele- 
ment, the  pleasing  in  its  infinite  forms,  arising  from  all  the 
various  classes  of  values. 

"In  ordinary  language  there  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance at  calling  an  expression  beautiful,  which  is  not  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathetic.  Hence  the  continual  contrast  between 
the  point  of  view  of  the  aesthetician  or  of  the  art  critic  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  person,  who  cannot  succeed  in  persuading  him- 
self that  the  image  of  pain  and  of  turpitude  can  be  beautiful,  or 
at  least,  can  be  beautiful  with  as  much  right  as  the  pleasing  and 
the  good"  {^jEsiheiic^  tr.  Douglas  Ainslee,  p.  137).  "The  doc- 
trine of  the  sympathetic  has  introduced  and  rendered  familiar 
in  systems  of  aesthetic  a  series  of  concepts,"  such  as  "tragic, 
comic,  sublime,  pathetic,  moving,  sad,  ridiculous,  melancholy, 
tragi-comic,  humoristic,  majestic,  dignified,  serious,  grave, 
imposing,  noble,  decorous,  graceful,  attractive,  piquant,  co- 
quettish, idyllic,  elegiac,  cheerful,  violent,  ingenuous,  cruel, 
base,  horrible,  disgusting,  dreadful,  nauseating;  the  list  can  be 
increased  at  will"  (p.  142).  But  these  concepts,  Croce  says, 
and  the  psychologists  would  agree  with  him,  are  merely  "classes, 
which  can  be  bent  in  the  most  various  ways  and  multiplied  at 
pleasure,  to  which  it  is  sought  to  reduce  the  infinite  compli- 
cations and  shadings  of  the  values  and  disvalues  of  life."  They 
cannot  be  defined.  They  belong  not  to  aesthetic  but  to 
psychology. 

Now  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Croce  in  his  belief 
that  these  concepts  are  not  measurable  objectively,  that  what  is 
attractive  to  one  person  may  be  repellent  to  another.  But  he 
has  nowhere  shown  that  he  recognizes  the  distinction  between 
the  aesthetic  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  beautiful  of  expression 
alone.  His  view  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  aesthetic 
hedonism  which  "looks  upon  the  aesthetic  as  a  simple  fact  of 
feeling,  and  confounds  the  pleasurable  of  expression  with  the 
pleasurable  of  all  sorts."  Of  course  pleasure  arising  from  a 
variable  element  is  not  measurable  by  any  fixed  standard,  but 
the  pleasurable  of  expression  is.  And  the  measure  to  be  used  is 
suggested  by  Balfour  himself.  It  is  knowledge.  Balfour  admits 
that  technique  is  measurable  objectively  by  the  critic's  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Similarly  adequacy  of 
expression,  which  is  only  another  name  for  beauty,  is  measured 
by  the  critic's  knowledge  of  what  the  artist  is  trying  to  express. 
If,  in  Croce's  words,  we  ask  before  a  work  of  art  "if  it  be  ex- 
pressive and  what  it  expresses,  whether  it  speak  or  stammer,  or 
be  silent  altogether"  (p.  61),  we  are  applying  an  objective  test 
just  as  certainly  as  a  judge  who,  with  the  evidence  before  him, 
asks  whether  the  parties  concerned  have  fulfilled  or  violated  a 
contract.  We  may  reach  different  conclusions,  just  as  judges 
may,  and  do,  but  as  Balfour  himself  concedes,  in  speaking  of 
technique,  "the  scale  is  not  the  less  objective  because  it  may 
often  be  uncertain  in  application"  (p.  17). 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  pleasurable  of  expres- 
sion and  the  pleasurable  of  the  sympathetic  I  had  thought  of 
selecting  a  realistic  passage  from  Crabbe's  Village^  such  a 
passage  as  that  portraying  the  hideous  misery  of  the  village 
poor  house.  No  normal  person  could  derive  any  pleasure  from 
contemplating  the  appalling  heartlessness,  degradation,  and 
squalor  depicted:  though  critics  innumerable  have  admired 
Crabbe's  power  of  expression.  But  the  contemplation  of  such 
misery  might  arouse  pity,  and  as  pity  is  classed  as  a  sympathetic 
emotion,  I  fear  the  passage  would  not  serve  my  purpose.  Let 
me  present,  instead,  an  image  which  has  nothing  about  it  with 
which  we  can  sympathize.  What  could  be  more  gruesome  than 
Spenser's  description  of  the  foul  monster  in  the  den  of  Errourl — 

Halfe  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide, 

But  th*  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retaine, 

Most  lothsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine. 


Of  her  there  bred 

A  thousand  young  ones,  which  she  dayly  fed, 

Sucking  upon  her  poisonous  dugs,  each  one 

Of  sundry  shapes,  yet  all  lll-favorM : 

Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 

Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddain  all  were  gone. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  such  a  monster,  and  yet  it  is  easily 
visualized.  No  one  can  have  any  pleasant  associations  aroused 
by  the  details  enumerated,  and  yet  the  perfection  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ugly  is  in  itself  beautiful. 
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Or  take  the  picture  by  Tenicrs,  of  sots  quarreling  over  their 
dice,  which  Ruskin  denounces  as  base,  because  "it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  delight  in  the  prolonged  contemplation  of  a  vile 
thing."  In  this  picture  the  surroundings  are  unattractive,  the 
characters  are  repellent,  their  occupation  low.  Our  sympathies 
are  not  touched.  Yet  it  does  produce  pleasure  of  the  purely 
aesthetic  kind,  pleasure  resulting  from  the  observer's  recognition 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  artist's  transcription  of  his  feelings 
about  the  facts  before  him.  Ruskin,  who  condemns  the  picture 
on  moral  grounds,  admits  that  ''nothing  in  its  kind  has  ever 
been  done  equal  to  it."  His  words  are  not  the  result  of  S)rmpa- 
thetic  admiration,  but  of  knowledge.  Not  knowledge  that  comes 
through  any  one  definite  channel,  but  knowledge  that  many 
people  may  have  in  common  just  the  same;  knowledge  of  life 
and  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  details ;  the  sort  of  knowl- 
edge that  enables  us  to  say  confidently  that  a  character  in  a  book 
is  true  to  life,  though  we  never  actually  knew  any  personality 
like  it  in  real  life.  To  be  sure,  as  Woodberry  says,  it  is  not  a 
"facile  task  to  re-create  the  work  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  observing  a  sunset ;  it  is  not  merely 
to  open  your  eyes  and  see;  you  must  first  create  the  eye  to  see 
with"  {Two  Phases  of  Criticism,  p.  14).  But  if  the  critic  with 
the  seeing  eye  points  out  the  significance  of  the  details  in  re- 
vealing the  artist's  meaning,  then  those  persons  whose  souls 
have  developed  enough  through  experience  and  contemplation 
will  recognize  the  truth  in  the  representation.  In  every  gener- 
ation the  beauties  of  the  artistic  creations  of  the  past  have  been 
apparent  to  men  of  trained  insight.  They  may  have  given 
slightly  different  interpretations  to  the  artist's  meaning,  reading 
their  own  personalities  into  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  the 
nucleus  of  truth,  the  fundamental  similarity  between  expression 
and  idea,  has  been  there,  else  there  had  been  no  common  point 
from  which  they  could  diverge.  Year  after  year,  also,  readers 
who  have  failed  to  appreciate  these  works,  come  to  appreciate 
them.  It  is  not  as  though  the  world  were  divided  into  those 
absolutely  incapable  of  appreciation  and  those  capable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  incapable  are  constantly  merging  into  the  capable. 
The  works  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  immaturity  pass  to  the 
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rubbish  heap;  the  works  which  possess  the  qualities  of  durable 
art  they  come  to  enjoy.  Great  art  is  that  to  which  men  grow 
up  but  which  they  do  not  outgrow. 

Although  personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  quality  of  perfect 
expression  is  sufficient  alone  to  put  a  work  of  art  in  the  highest 
class,  I  do  believe  that  every  work  of  art  prized  by  aestheticians 
possesses  this  quality,  that  it  is  the  common  basis  for  their 
agreement,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  vary  in  total  emotional 
response,  and  that  without  this  element  no  work  of  art  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a  man  of  trained  taste.  The  pure  aesthe- 
tician  would  not  rank  works  of  art  by  the  sympathetic  pleasure 
they  produce  in  him,  as  Balfour  would,  nor  by  their  moral  worth, 
as  would  Brownell,  but  by  the  nearness  of  their  approach  to  per- 
fection of  expression.  And  all  perfect  expressions,  whether 
sonnets,  odes,  or  epics,  he  would  place  in  the  same  class. 

It  is  Croce's  dictum,  not  that  art  is  expression,  but  that  all 
expression  is  art,  that  Spingam  has  seized  upon  with  such  eager- 
ness (J.  E.  Spingam,  Creative  Criticism^  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany). With  a  total  disregard  for  reasoning  and  with  an  as- 
tonishing confidence  in  the  power  of  mere  assertion,  he  seeks  to 
sweep  aside  the  distinctions  created  by  generations  of  thinkers. 

"We  have  done  with  all  the  old  rules,"  he  exclaims.     ''We 

have  done  with  the  genres^  or  literary  kinds We  have 

done  with  the  comic,  the  tragic,  the  sublime,  and  an  army  of 

vague  abstractions  of  their  kind We  have  done  with  the 

theory  of  style,  with  metaphor,  simile,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 

of  Graeco-Roman  rhetoric We  have  done  with  all  moral 

judgment  of  literature We  have  done  with  the  confusion 

between  the  drama  and  the  theatre We  have  done  with 

technique  as  separate  from  art We  have  done  with  the 

race,  the  time,  the  environment  of  a  poet's  work  as  an  element 

in  Criticism Finally  we  have  done  with  the  old  rupture 

between  genius  and  taste.  When  Criticism  first  propounded 
as  its  real  concern  the  oft-repeated  question:  'What  has  the 
poet  tried  to  express  and  how  has  he  expressed  it?'  Criticism 
prescribed  for  itself  the  only  possible  method.  How  can  the 
critic  answer  this  question  without  becoming  at  one  with  the 
creator?    The  identity  of  genius  and  taste  is  the  final  achieve- 
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ment  of  modern  thought  on  the  subject  of  art"  (J.  E.  Spingarn, 
Creative  Criticism^  p.  24  ff.). 

Mr.  Spingarn  is  a  bit  hasty  in  reporting  the  success  of  the 
new  criticism.  He  numbers  the  fatalities  in  the  ranks  he 
is  attacking  by  the  number  of  bombs  he  explodes,  without 
troubling  himself  to  examine  actual  results.  Could  we  share  his 
confidence  we  should  now  be  speaking  of  conservative  criticism 
in  the  past  tense.  In  truth,  however,  many  of  those  elements 
of  art  with  which  the  older  criticism  has  concerned  itself  persist 
in  asserting  themselves  in  spite  of  Mr.  Spingam's  denial  of  their 
existence.  We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  pleasure- 
giving  qualities  of  art  in  order  to  show  that  even  if  we  evaluated 
art  by  its  beauty  alone  there  was  some  ground  for  belief  in  an 
objective  standard.  But  such  restraint  did  not  spring  from  lack 
of  belief  in  intellectual  values.  It  is  the  plain  intention  of  the 
new  criticism,  however,  in  identifying  art  and  expression,  to  set 
aside  as  unimportant  all  intellectual  and  moral  elements.  Accept 
the  principle  "All  expression  is  art,"  says  Mr.  Spingarn,  and 
we  have  no  further  use  for  moral  judgments.  They  are  all  so 
much  old  lumber. 

Now  this  statement  appears  to  have  a  shade  of  truth  in  it  if, 
in  accepting  the  principle,  we  attach  to  the  word  expression  the 
same  meaning  that  Croce  attaches  to  it.  But  Mr.  Spingarn,  I 
cannot  help  feeling,  is  somewhat  disingenuous  in  not  explaining 
to  his  readers  that  he  uses  the  term  in  a  philosophical,  not  in  its 
popular  sense.  What  does  the  average  reader  understand  by  the 
term  "expression"  when  applied  to  a  work  of  art?  Professor 
Woodberry  has  answered  the  question  for  us:  "It  is  the  process 
of  externalizing  what  was  in  the  artist's  mind,  in  some  object 
of  sense  which  shall  convey  it  to  others."  That  is,  when  we 
speak  of  an  expression,  we  mean  the  painted  picture,  the  moulded 
form,  the  written  poem;  in  brief,  the  observable  result  of  the 
artist's  activity.  But  this  is  not  what  Croce  means  when  he 
says  that  all  expression  is  art.  Croce  means  by  expression  the 
spiritual  activity,  the  aesthetic  vision  of  the  artist,  the  synthesis 
of  sensations  and  impressions  existing  in  the  artist's  mind  but 
not  yet  externalized.  Space  does  not  here  permit  of  an  attempt 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  Croce's  theory,  but  in  so  much  as 
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the  critic  cannot  possibly  come  at  the  intuition  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist  except  through  the  externalized  expression,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  expression  would  seem  of 
little  practical  value  for  criticism. 

Restricting  ourselves,  therefore,  to  Woodberry's  definition, 
let  ue  examine  Spingarn's  contention  that  expression  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mind  or  morals.  Is  it  entirely  sensual  simply 
because  it  is  concrete?  It  is  conceded,  as  Woodberry  says  in 
attacking  the  new  criticism,  "that  the  contents  of  the  work  of 
art,  its  meaning,  is  constituted  of  the  artist's  personality  ex- 
pressed therein.  What  a  lean  and  diminished  personality  that 
would  be  from  which  intellectual  and  moral  elements  were  ex- 
cluded! The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  finding  a  passage  for 
intellectual  and  moral  elements  into  that  phenomenal  and  highly 
concrete  world  in  which  alone  art  is  expressed.  Can  the  gap 
between  the  abstract  world  of  reason  and  the  concrete  world  of 
sense  be  bridged?"  {Two  Phases  of  Criticism^  pp.  21,  22). 
Mr.  Woodberry's  conclusion  is  that  it  is  bridged  "in  art  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  normal  exercise  of  our  faculties  in  the  routine  of 
ordinary  life." 

The  material  upon  which  the  artist  draws,  he  grants,  consists 
only  of  perceptions  stored  in  memory.  But  before  reproducing 
this  material  in  concrete  form  the  artist  reshapes  it.  In  so 
doing  he  is  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  his  perceptions.  The 
result  of  this  activity  of  his  reason  is  a  new  world,  the  world  of 
art  in  which  the  concrete  expressions  are  new  phenomena,  but 
phenomena  still,  just  as  in  the  everyday  world.  As  in  the 
world  about  us  we  must  depend  upon  our  reason  in  dealing  with 
phenomena,  so  must  we  depend  upon  our  reason  in  dealing  with 
the  new  phenomena. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  an  art  form,  the  intellectual 
content  of  which  is  evident,  is  satire.  Satire,  indeed,  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  intellectual  and  moral  judgments.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  novel  which  reveals  the  flashy,  empty  life  of  those 
social  circles  known  as  the  "smart  set."  Even  though  the 
author  took  his  language  and  every  action  from  the  very  life  he 
was  portraying,  the  fact  that  his  book  represented  such  life  as 
frothy  and  unsubstantial  would  demonstrate  that  he  had  used  his 
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reason  both  in  observing  the  social  phenomena  of  real  life  and  in 
selecting  from  among  his  observations  those  calculated  to  con- 
vey most  effectively  his  final  impression.  The  critic,  in  turn, 
exercises  his  reason  on  the  satiric  novel  as  a  new  phenomenon,  to 
be  compared  with  the  social  phenomena  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar. 

The  same  process,  but  with  different  results,  goes  on  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist  whose  book  turns  out  not  to  be  a  satire.  A 
book  which  reflected  such  life  as  being  itself  interesting,  exciting, 
and  desirable,  the  end,  so  to  speak,  of  all  social  effort,  would 
reveal  the  mental  processes  of  the  author  quite  as  certainly  as 
the  satire  did. 

How  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  artist  should  seek  to  convey 
only  a  sensuous  meaning!  How  false  to  say  that  this  is  all 
he  does  convey!  Consider  once  more  Spenser's  description 
of  Errour.  Taken  by  itself  the  image  of  the  foul  serpent,  no 
matter  how  vivid,  would  not  be  valued  highly.  Spenser  had 
a  message  to  convey  in  this  imaginative  concrete  representation 
of  the  loathsome,  namely,  that  errors,  lies,  and  scandal  are  vile 
and  debasing,  while  truth  is  lovely  and  elevating.  That  is,  the 
artist's  meaning  is  not  simply  to  present  an  image  of  the  loath- 
some, but  to  attach  an  idea  to  that  image,  to  write  an  allegory,  in 
short.  Or  consider  King  Lear^  which  happens  to  be  mentioned 
by  Spingam.  Spingam  says  we  should  only  ask  what  the  poet's 
meaning  is.  Well,  suppose  we  ask  this  question.  One  answer, 
many  times  given,  is  that  the  poet  meant  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  no  estimating  the  terrible  consequences  of 
a  failure  to  control  the  passions.  Is  there  no  mind  in  such  a 
meaning  ?  no  moral  attitude  ?  At  another  point  Spingam  says  that 
**The  poet's  only  moral  duty  is  to  express  his  vision  of  reality  as 
well  as  he  can"  (p.  33),  and  that  **  Every  poet  re-expresses  the 
universe  in  his  own  way."  To  this  he  adds,  "The  tragic  does  not 
exist  for  Criticism,  but  only  iEschylus,  Calderon,  Shakespeare, 
and  Racine."  Could  more  be  asked  or  granted?  Spingam  is 
hoist  by  his  own  petard.  Reality,  a  universe,  iEschylus,  Cal- 
deron, Shakespeare,  and  Racine  without  intellectual  and  moral 
relations  are  inconceivable. 

There  are  poems,  doubtless,  which  tell  us  nothing  of  "how  to 
live,"   which  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  which  are 
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perfect  expressions  of  the  artist's  perceptions.  Such  works  are 
unmoral  because  the  perceptions  have  no  moral  qualities.  They 
are  regarded  as  beautiful  because  of  perfect  expression,  and 
because  of  the  associations  they  arouse.  Arnold  puts  the  poems 
of  Keats  in  this  class.  The  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  is  the  perfect 
expression  of  a  mood  and  is  valued  by  an  aesthetician  as  such. 
It  gives  more  pleasure  to  some  than  to  others  because  the 
images  are  richer  in  associative  value  to  some  than  to  others, 
and  the  mood  more  sympathetic.  But  no  one  would  claim  to 
derive  from  it  any  great  intellectual  stimulus  or  any  moral 
stamina.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  with  any  sense  of  values 
would  call  it  immoral.  It  is  beautiful,  nothing  less,  but  nothing 
more.  Every  phase  of  life,  however,  which  has  in  itself  any 
intellectual  or  moral  significance,  will,  when  expressed  by  an 
artist,  reflect  either  the  artist's  interpretation  of  that  meaning, 
or  his  failure  to  interpret  it. 

Thus  we  round  our  circle.  The  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  is  one 
of  those  creations  of  art,  lacking  in  moral  inspiration,  teaching 
us  nothing  of  how  to  live,  which  yet,  as  Balfour  says,  the  world 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  It  gives,  let  us  say,  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  to  some,  but  not  to  all ;  the  difference  in  pleasure  re- 
ceived being  due  to  the  varying  associative  value  of  the  images 
for  different  readers;  hence  there  could  be  no  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  value  if  that  opinion  were  based  upon  the  total 
amount  of  pleasure  given.  But  the  variable  element  in  the 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  of  the  sympathetic,  not  of  expression. 
That  is  constant.  The  work,  after  all,  whether  it  inspires  some 
with  more  pleasure  than  others  or  not,  inspires  all  who  have 
knowledge  to  understand  with  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
contemplating  perfect  expression.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  same 
class  with  the  "best-seller,"  which  also  gives  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  to  many,  less  to  some,  and  none  at  all  to  aesthetic 
critics.  In  the  case  of  such  a  best-seller,  pleasure  is  due  to  a 
representation  of  the  sympathetic,  or  to  the  stimulation  of  jaded 
senses  through  novelty,  which,  when  it  ceases  to  be  novel, 
ceases  to  please,  because  of  lack  of  intrinsic  merit.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Shakespearean  tragedies  we  find  also  this  vary- 
ing emotional  response  due  to  the  variability  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  sympathetic ;  and  likewise  the  permanent,  unshif  ting  element 
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of  pleasure,  due  to  the  beauty  of  perfect  expression.  But  we 
find  in  addition  a  positive  moral  and  intellectual  content;  the 
perfect  expression  is  of  a  vaster,  more  complex  world,  and  re- 
veals a  more  comprehensive  mind.  We  are  quite  as  much 
impressed  by  what  is  beautifully  represented  as  by  the  beauty  of 
the  representation  itself. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  work  of  art  may  express  the  artist's  moral 
interpretation  of  life,  then  surely  the  critic  may  criticize  that 
interpretation  and  attach  to  art  other  values  than  its  aesthetic 
beauty  and  the  sympathetic  pleasure  which  it  inspires.  In 
truth,  the  content  of  a  work  of  art  has  everything  to  do  with  its 
value.  To  speak  in  this  manner  is  not  necessarily  to  undervalue 
beauty  nor  to  rank  ourselves  with  the  disparagers  of  culture.  It 
is  to  recognize  that  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  is  only  one 
element  in  its  total  cultural  value ;  that  literature  besides  pleasing 
us  may  increase  our  knowledge,  broaden  our  sympathies,  deepen 
our  insight  into  the  spiritual  truths  of  life,  sustain  and  ennoble 
us.  Literary  critics  may  close  their  eyes  to  these  facts,  but  the 
facts  remain.  Critics  of  Mr.  Balfour's  way  of  thinking  believe 
that  the  critic  has  performed  his  whole  function  when  he  has 
pointed  out  the  possible  sources  of  pleasure.  If  the  reader  does 
not  like  it,  let  him  leave  it.  But  the  critic  who  values  literature 
because  of  its  cultural  qualities  does  not  admit  such  limitation 
to  his  function.  He  knows  that  no  matter  how  the  function  of 
literature  itself  may  be  limited  theoretically,  the  fact  remains 
that  literature  actually  does  affect  the  mind  and  morals  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  the  reader  If  beauty  is  the  only  direct  result 
aimed  at  by  the  artist,  the  by-product  turns  out  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  product  itself.  And  the  critic  who  has  this  in 
mind  tries  by  his  writing  to  bring  the  reader  under  the  influence 
of  these  character-shaping  elements  which  have  given  to  litera- 
ture its  supreme  value.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  that  such 
practice  is  extraneous  to  the  function  of  criticism.  Criticism  is 
concerned  with  the  whole  of  the  work  of  art,  with  its  value  and 
influence,  as  well  as  with  its  meaning  and  its  method  of  creation. 
A  piece  of  criticism  which  points  out  the  end  which  the  author 
aimed  at  and  the  nature  of  the  success  which  he  achieved  may 
be  of  great  value  in  fostering  a  love  of  literature  by  making  it 
understandable;  but  it  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
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namely,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  success  itself.  As  a 
work  of  art  to  be  great  must  first  be  expressive,  the  critic  who 
insists  upon  the  distinction  between  expressive  and  great,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  become  so  over-zealous  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  expressive  and  non-expressive,  which  is 
fundamental,  is  in  no  wise  false  to  his  function. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  hostility  manifested  to- 
wards moral  criticism  is  but  a  natural  reaction  against  the  narrow 
and  rigid  code  of  a  few  moral  critics.  The  satirical  controversies 
with  which  critics  occasionally  bring  cheer  to  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  choice  gossip  are  quite  generally  the  outcome  of  loyalty 
to  different  codes  of  morality,  not  of  hostility  to  moral  criticism 
as  such.  The  Americans  and  English  are  a  righteous  people,  far 
more  deeply  concerned  with  what  they  regard  as  wrong  opinion 
than  with  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  forming  of  such  opinion. 
It  is  the  old  habit,  noted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  of  insisting  upon 
strictness  of  conscience  while  neglecting  spontaneity  of  con- 
sciousness. The  attempt  to  limit  literature— provided  its  artistic 
excellence,  its  expressiveness,  be  unquestioned — because  of  its 
possible  immoral  influence  is  about  as  dangerous  as  the  attempt 
to  limit  science  for  the  same  reason.  The  question  of  morality 
is  proper  when  the  truth  of  the  expression  is  involved.  When 
Mr.  Brownell  said  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  depends  upon 
the  artist's  knowledge  of  life,  he  might  have  added  with  equal 
truth  that  the  value  of  criticism  of  art  depends  upon  the  critic's 
knowledge  of  life.  The  critic  as  well  as  the  artist  may  very  well 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  not  knowing  enough.  A  brilliant  critic 
with  an  inflexible  moral  standard  may  become  extremely  narrow- 
minded,  and  his  moral  judgments  based  on  preconceptions  may, 
through  their  retarding  influence  on  the  free  play  of  thought, 
by  which  means  alone  truth  is  advanced,  be  positively  more 
injurious  than  the  judgment  of  the  aesthetic  critic  who  profes- 
sedly is  unconcerned  with  the  moral  values  of  a  work  of  art. 
Obviously  an  artistic  creation  resulting  from  a  view  of  life  which 
the  critic  regards  as  narrow  or  false  is  open  to  hostile  criticism, 
but  just  as  obviously  the  critic's  own  vision  may  need  attention. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  of  the  individual  critic's  power  of 
judgment,  not  of  the  legitimacy  of  judicial  criticism. 

C.  V.  BOYER. 
Umver^ty  of  Illinois. 
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Why  Poe  should  have  signed  "Quarles"  to  his  best-known 
poem,  "The  Raven,"  when  it  was  published  in  the  American 
Whig  Review  in  1845,  and  why  he  should  have  used  this 
pseudonym  in  no  other  acknowledged  work  of  his  has  remained 
one  of  the  mysteries  that  none  of  the  poets's  biographers 
apparently  has  been  able  to  penetrate.  And  I  believe  that  the 
poet  failed  even  at  the  time  to  make  his  readers  understand  his 
reasons  for  choosing  this  cryptic  signature. 

When,  however,  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
misunderstanding  which  unfortunately  arose  between  Poe  and 
Dickens,  I  think  that  the  mystery  can  be  satisfactorily  cleared 
up.  From  the  appearance  of  Pickwick  until  its  author  came  to 
America  in  1842,  Dickens  had  no  more  faithful  admirer  in  the 
United  States  than  Poe.  Poe's  review  of  Bamaby  Rudge  im- 
mensely pleased  Boz,  and,  as  Dr.  Killis  Campbell  declares  in  a 
recent  edition  of  Poe,  **To  Dickens  we  can  be  reasonably  certain 
that  Poe  owed  the  suggestion  of  The  Raven,'  the  prototype  of 
this  bird  being  almost  surely  the  pet  raven,  'Grip,'  in  Bamaby 
Rudge*'  (p.  251).  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Dickens  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  evident  that  Poe  wrote  to  him  and  requested 
a  meeting.  Although  Poe's  letter  to  Dickens  is  most  probably 
not  in  existence,  for  reasons  that  will  be  given  in  a  moment, 
Dickens's  reply,  dated  United  States  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  March 
6,  1842,  has  been  preserved  and  was  printed  in  the  Century  dihoul 
twenty  years  ago,  as  well  as  in  a  collection  of  Poe's  letters  pub- 
lished in  1903.  As  this  letter  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  needed  to  explain  the  relations  between  Poe  and 
Dickens,  I  shall  quote  a  part  of  it  here : — 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  to  call.  I  think  I  am  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  way  between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  than  any  other 
time.  I  have  glanced  over  the  books  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  me,  and  more  particularly  at  the  papers  to  which 
you  call  my  attention.  I  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  expres- 
sing my  desire  to  see  you  on  this  account.  Apropos  of  the 
'construction'  of  Caleo  Williams ^  do  you  know  that  Godwin 
wrote  it  backwards — the  last  volume  nrst ?  .  .  .  ." 
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Further  light  on  the  subject  is  thrown  by  another  letter  from 
Dickens  (likewise  printed  in  the  Century  and  in  the  volume  of 
Poe's  letters  referred  to  above)  dated  London,  November  27, 
1842: — 

**By  some  strange  accident,"  it  begins,  '*(!  presume  it 
must  have  been  through  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Putnam  [Dickens's  American  secretary]  in  the  great  quantity 
of  business  he  had  to  arrange  for  me)  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  among  my  papers,  since  I  came  to  England,  the 
letter  you  wrote  to  me  at  New  York.  But  I  read  it  there 
and  think  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  it  charged  me  with 
no  other  mission  than  that  which  you  had  already  entrusted 
to  me  by  word  of  mouth.  Believe  me  that  it  never  for  a 
moment  escaped  my  recollection  and  that  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue— I  regret  to  say, 
in  vain. 

"I  should  have  forwarded  you  the  accompanying  letter 
from  Mr.  Moxon  before  now,  but  I  have  delayed  doing  so 
in  the  hope  that  some  other  channel  for  the  publication  of 
our  book  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  present  itself  to 
me.  I  am  however  unable  to  report  any  success.  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  publishers  with  whom  I  have  influence,  but 
they  have,  one  and  all,  declined  the  venture,  and  the  only 
consolation  I  can  give  you  is  that  I  do  not  believe  any  col- 
lection of  detached  pieces  by  an  unknown  writer,  even 
though  he  were  an  Englishman,  would  be  at  all  likely  to  find 
a  publisher  just  now." 

To  these  two  letters  we  are  restricted  in  our  inquiry,  for 
during  the  sixties  Dickens  one  day  took  out  to  his  garden  at 
Gad's  Hill  all  the  letters  written  to  him  for  years  back  and  set 
fire  to  them  with  his  own  hand,  explaining  his  action  by  saying 
that  he  had  seen  what  he  regarded  as  scandalous  use  made  of 
letters  of  prominent  men  and  that  he  intended  to  save  such  repu- 
tations as  had  been  left  in  his  hands.  But  for  this  little  bonfire 
on  Gad's  Hill  we  might  have  had  at  least  one  more  important 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Poe. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  put  together  the  threads  of  the  story 
and  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Poe  during  the  interval  between 
March  and  November,  1842.  Not  merely  was  it  his  belief,  from 
Dickens's  long  silence,  that  he  (Poe)  had  been  the  victim  of 
heartless  neglect  or  bad  faith,  but  he  must  have  been  deeply 
18 
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mortified  at  the  failure  of  Dickens  to  accomplish  his  desire  to  be 
introduced  through  Dickens  to  the  British  public,  and  even  more 
so  at  the  implied  sting  in  the  reference  to  himself  as  **an  un- 
known writer."  Poe's  heart  must  have  been  filled  with  humili- 
ation and  bitterness. 

And  these  feelings  must  have  been  keenly  intensified  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Dickens  in  publishing  his  American  Notes^ 
with  its  brutal  comment  on  the  follies  and  customs  of  the  very 
people  whose  guest  he  had  so  lately  been.  In  April,  1842,  Poe 
had  retired  from  Graham's  Magazine  of  which  he  had  been  the 
editor  and  for  which  he  had  written  tales  and  essays  and  poems, 
having  make  it  a  national  periodical  by  his  commanding  genius. 
He  was  turning  his  attention  in  the  direction  of  a  magazine  of 
his  own,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  to  live.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  began  his  tale  of  '*The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  which 
he  contributed  to  The  Ladies  Companion,  The  first  installment 
appeared  in  the  magazine  in  November,  1842,  and  the  second  in 
December  of  that  year.  Before  Poe  could  write  the  third  and 
concluding  installment,  the  whole  of  the  United  States  was  in  a 
ferment  over  the  receipt  of  Dickens's  American  Notes,  Poe 
read  this  biting,  sarcastic  caricature  of  his  countrymen  not  only 
as  an  outraged  American,  but  likewise  (as  he  thought)  as  the 
disappointed  dupe  of  its  author,  for  he  had  not  then  received 
Dickens's  letter  of  explanation  and  apology.  Stopping  his  work 
for  the  Companion^  he  hastily  wrote  an  answer  to  American 
Notes  which  he  sent  to  Boston,  where  it  was  published  by  the 
Daily  Maily  entitled  "English  Notes,  for  Very  Extensive  Circu- 
lation, by  Quarles  Quickens,  Esq."  Though  it  lacks  balance, 
owing  possibly  to  Poe's  haste  in  composition  and  to  his  intense 
desire  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Dickens,  English  Notes  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  invective,  rejoinder,  satire,  and  parody  pro- 
duced in  America. 

Poe's  English  Notes  had  scarcely  left  the  press  before  he  must 
have  received  from  Dickens  the  letter  already  quoted  explaining 
his  silence  and  apologizing  for  his  seeming  neglect.  It  was  too 
late  to  call  back  his  answer  to  American  Notes^  and  indeed  the 
pamphlet  is  not  known  to  have  made  the  sensation  the  author"^ 
evidently  expected  it  would.     Poe  never  referred  to  it  and  never 
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asserted  his  claim  to  its  authorship.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  misunderstanding  was  now  cleared  up,  Poe  could  hardly  have 
wished  to  withdraw  his  answer  to  Dickens's  severe  strictures  on 
his  countrymen.  But  though  he  may  possibly  have  taken  the 
most  natural  and  direct  method  of  writing  to  Dickens  a  letter 
acknowledging  his  kind  efforts  in  his  behalf,  Poe  must  have 
meditated  another  and  more  effective  answer  to  the  slur  implied 
in  the  phrase  * 'unknown  writer."  In  1842,  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1843  (for  Poe  went  to  New  York  in  the  latter  year),  Poe  wrote 
his  "Raven."  When  he  finally  sold  it  to  The  American  Whig 
Review  in  1845,  he  signed  it  "Quarles"  instead  of  using  his  own 
name.  It  is  quite  probable  that  as  soon  as  his  English  Notes 
appeared  three  years  before,  Poe  had  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Dickens,  without  disclosing  the  authorship.  His  use  of  the 
pseudonym  **Quarles"  in  connection  with  **The  Raven"  might 
have  been  intended  for  Dickens  as  a  hint  to  the  identity  of 
••Quarles  Quickens,"  and  might  also  have  served  both  for 
Dickens  and  for  the  British  publishers  to  whom  Dickens  had 
unsuccessfully  applied  as  a  defiant  notice  that  the  ''unknown 
writer"  in  America  could  produce  a  work  that  the  whole  world 
would  accept  with  enthusiasm.  Thus  the  assumption  of  the 
pseudon)rm  might  well  have  been  the  natural  expression  of  his 
bitter  disappointment  and  wounded  pride.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  adequate  reason  for  his  having  retained  a  pen-name 
signed  to  a  pamphlet  that  so  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

Joseph  Jackson. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ATHENS  TO  CORINTH 

Though  it  is  the  fourth  of  March,  the  sunlight  is  dazzling;  and 
the  broad  streets  and  snowy  buildings  of  Greece's  capital  seem 
fairly  to  bask  in  brightness,  while  the  warm  air  is  laden  with 
the  perfumes  of  flowers  and  a  thousand  murmurs  of  life  and 
spring.  The  picturesque  fruit-sellers  have  made  their  booths 
gay  with  the  tempting  products  of  Africa  and  the  Orient ;  in  the 
shop  windows  are  displayed  a  motley  collection  of  so-called 
Parisian  novelties,  necessities,  peculiar  articles  of  national  dress, 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  including  especially  a  wonderful  assortment 
of  knives  of  all  lengths, — for  to  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  his 
knife  or  knives,  for  he  usually  carries  a  half  dozen  stuck  in  his 
belt,  are  as  essential  as  a  tomahawk  was  to  the  early  red  man. 
There  is  always  need  for  them,  whether  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  daily  life,  or  in  the  countless  broils  into  which  his  quick,  un- 
ruly temper  so  often  leads  him.  The  caf^s  are  crowded ;  the 
streets  are  thronged;  soldiers  in  short  blue  overcoats  beneath 
which  from  time  to  time  one  catches  glimpses  of  their  snowy 
fustanellas,  or  kilts;  shepherds,  their  long-haired  goat-skin  coats 
thrown  open  on  account  of  the  heat ;  prosperous  peasants  in  soft 
red  fezzes,  gold-embroidered  jackets,  leather  belts  bristling  with 
pistols  and  knives,  and  white  fustanellas  in  which  from  forty  to 
sixty  yards  of  cloth  have  been  plaited  till  they  stand  out  like  the 
skirts  of  a  ballet  dancer;  all  elbow  and  jostle  shop-keepers  in  ill- 
fitting  clothes,  fashioned  after  the  styles  of  western  Europe. 
And  watching  the  picturesque  but  noisy  multitude  as  one's 
carriage  rattles  on  to  the  Peloponnesian  station,  one  is  pardoned 
if  for  the  moment  one  forgets  that  this  same  Athens  was  the 
home  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  and  the  scene  of  Saint  Paul's 
preaching.  But  though  its  language  and  people  have  under- 
gone many  changes  through  conquest,  oppression,  and  inter- 
marriage with  alien  races,  yet  it  is  the  same  old  Athens:  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum,  though  in  ruins,  yet  stand,  and 
Mars'  Hill  still  rears  its  bald  and  rocky  head  to  heaven;  the 
honey-making  bees  still  swarm  over  the  violet  slopes  of  H)rmet- 
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tus  and  proud  Pentelicus  still  bears  upon  her  bosom  a  great 
white  scar  where  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  were  quarried; 
back  behind  the  hills  lies  Marathon ;  and  standing  on  the  Acrop- 
olis by  the  Temple  of  Nik^  Apteros,  looking  off  to  the  left 
where  the  rocky  shores  of  Attica  are  washed  by  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  one  can  almost  see  in  the  distance  the  bold 
headland  of  Sunion,  while  off  to  the  right  the  sun  sinks  westward 
in  golden  mist  beyond  **the  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis." 

Yes,  the  Athens  of  to-day,  though  changed  and  modernized, 
is  the  Athens  of  the  past.  Two  thousand  years  have  come  and 
gone,  her  people,  after  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery 
and  degradation,  have  risen  to  be  again  a  free  and  independent 
nation— government,  customs,  and  religion  have  changed;  yet 
Athens  still  lives,  her  language,  though  greatly  simplified,  is 
much  the  same;  the  classic  student  may  still  read  her  daily 
papers;  her  citizens,  though  different  in  manners,  dress,  and 
appearance,  are  yet  as  fickle,  proud,  and  liberty-loving  as  the 
ancient  Greeks,  their  ancestors ;  and  most  of  her  great  monu- 
ments—the monuments  that  Pericles  saw  builded,  though  dev- 
astated by  time,  war,  and  earthquake,  are  standing  to-day, 
mutilated  but  beautiful  to  the  last;  and  beauty  herself,  more 
loved  and  worshiped  than  all  of  Athens's  gods  and  goddesses, 
abides  with  her  still,  in  the  soft  gray  of  the  olive  groves  that  lie 
about  the  city,  in  the  blue  mists  that  rest  in  the  rugged  clefts  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  shimmering  lights  of  her  restless  seas,  in 
the  tiny  but  lovely  anemones  that  blossom  in  the  cracked  pave- 
ment of  the  Parthenon — beauty,  beauty  everywhere — even  in  the 
cheery  brightness  of  the  modern  streets.  Yes,  Athens  is  the 
same.  One  may  forget  it  for  a  moment  in  the  glare  and  turmoil 
of  noonday;  but  it  is  different  in  the  still  quiet  of  the  night;  and 
strolling  at  dusk  on  the  deserted  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  watching 
the  evening  star  glittering  above  the  marble  crest  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, one  feels  that  the  glorious  Past  lives  again,  and  that  Solon, 
Aristides,  Socrates,  and  Plato  are  ready  to  step  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  become  his  companions. 

So  it  was  with  us  on  that  bright  spring  morning.  In  the 
hurry  of  departure  we  forgot  for  a  moment  the  land  in  which  we 
were ;  but  as  the  hubbub  of  the  railroad  station  died  away,  and 
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the  train  crossed  the  Attic  Plain  nearest  Eleusis,  the  Past  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  more  vivid.  Here,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  before  Christ,  iEschylus  was  bom.  Here  flourished 
the  worship  of  Demeter;  and  here  from  the  misty  beginnings  of 
the  Greek  race  till  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  a.d.  369,  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  taught,  as  Cicero, 
one  of  the  initiated,  has  said,  "not  only  to  live  happily,  but  to 
die  with  a  fairer  hope."  Mid-day  is  not  the  time  to  visit  such 
a  spot ;  but  some  quiet  afternoon  drive  out  from  Athens  along 
the  Sacred  Way,  which  in  ancient  times  was  so  often  trod  by 
the  "Mysti"  as  in  solemn  torch-light  procession  they  marched 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  on  the  fifth  night  of  the  greater  Eleu- 
sinia,  or  spring  festival.  Like  the  Via  Appia  at  Rome,  this 
Sacred  Way  was  formerly  lined  with  tombs.  Many  of  the 
monuments,  especially  those  just  outside  of  the  Dipylon,  or  old 
double  gate  of  Athens,  are  still  standing;  and  as  you  see  the 
peaceful,  homelike  scenes  that  the  reliefs  on  these  tombs  depict, 
you  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  ancient  Greeks 
do  not  seem  to  have  looked  upon  death  with  horror — but  rather 
only  as  a  brief  parting.  Was  it  the  influence  of  the  Eleusinian 
mystery  that  gave  to  them  this  hopeful  attitude  ?  Perhaps  so. 
At  least  you  will  think  that  it  was,  when,  having  crossed  the 
Attic  Plain  and  threaded  your  way  through  the  narrow  rocky 
pass,  once  guarded  by  those  ruined  Prankish  towers  on  the  hill, 
you  reach  Eleusis  at  last,  and  become  spell-bound  before  the 
wonderful  peace  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  land-locked  bay 
is  encircled  by  the  loveliest  and  most  historic  of  hills.  The 
jagged  outlines  of  the  Isle  of  Salamis  lie  to  the  south,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  strait  above  which  on  that  rocky 
eminence  once  sat  Xerxes  on  his  silver-footed  throne,  while 
Themistocles  and  the  allied  fleet  showed  him  how  right  could  be 
stronger  than  might.  This  glorious  Eleusinian  landscape  is  the 
same  that  the  "Mysti"  gazed  upon  with  love  and  reverence;  but 
the  temples  and  the  shrines  that  they  so  venerated  are  to-day 
only  a  few  scant  ruins  that  for  fifteen  hundred  years  have  lain 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  Time.  A  few  columns  yet  left 
standing  in  beautiful  desolation  cast  long  shadows  across  the 
marble  pavement.     While  the  only  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear 
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are  the  lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  beach,  the  tinkle  of  a 
sheep's  bell  as  a  little  shepherd  leads  his  flock  along  the  grassy 
slopes,  and  the  song  of  his  fair  young  sister  as  she  gathers  wild 
flowers  among  the  crumbling  ruins.  Sitting  there  on  the  capital 
of  an  overturned  Corinthian  column,  while  your  mind  wanders 
down  through  all  the  ages  from  the  bloody  battles  of  the  past  to 
the  little  shepherd  and  his  sister  of  to-day,  somehow  some  of  the 
courage  and  peace  imparted  by  those  ancient  Mysteries  seems  to 
come  over  you.  And  Christian  though  you  are,  you  too  gain  at 
that  shrine  fortitude  to  bear  your  lot  more  willingly  and  to  face 
your  end  more  bravely,  realizing  at  last  that  we  were  put  here 
''not  to  reason  why,"  but  just  **to  do  and  die."  And  perhaps 
in  the  Great  Beyond  we  shall  find  that  the  laurel  crown  of  reward 
will  be  more  than  worth  the  race. 

The  evening  shadows  will  be  gathering  as  you  drive  home- 
ward, stopping  only  once  on  your  way,  and  then  it  will  be  to 
tread  upon  that  beach  that  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  paced 
so  often  in  his  patient  pursuit  of  eloquence.  There  are  thousands 
of  pebbles  there  to-day,  as  there  were  in  his  time.  You  will 
pick  up  one  or  two — not  to  cure  you  of  stammering,  but  just 
to  remind  you  always  what  patience  and  perseverance  can  ac- 
complish and  to  keep  you  from  forgetting  that  in  the  wonderful 
scheme  of  the  universe,  the  humblest  of  God's  created  things 
or  beings  can  serve  to  bring  about  some  great  and  noble  end. 

Such  is  the  way  to  see  Eleusis  on  some  quiet,  sunny  afternoon. 
So  we  will  not  stop  now,  but  hurry  on  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Nor 
will  we  stop  at  Megara.  Perhaps  we  are  too  Athenian  in  our 
sympathies  to  be  especially  interested  in  that  ancient  city.  Be- 
sides, so  little  of  the  Past  remains,  and  so  scant  are  the  ruins, 
that  one  is  scarcely  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit — unless 
it  is  at  Eastertide  and  one  stops  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pictur- 
esque dances  which  take  place  at  that  season,  and  for  which 
Megara  is  famous. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  enjoy  magnificent  views  from 
those  same  Scyronian  cliffs  from  which  Theseus  is  supposed  to 
have  hurled  the  robber  Scyron  into  the  sea.  Then  after  passing 
the  scene  of  that  same  mythical  Athenian  hero's  victory  over 
the  "man-eating  sow,'^'  the  train  turns  inland;  and  as  so  often 
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happens  in  these  time-honored  lands  where  the  Past  and  the 
Present  go  hand-in-hand,  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  great  work 
of  our  own  times,  the  Corinth  canal,  begun  in  1881  and  opened 
August  6th,  1893.  As  we  look  down  at  the  narrow  line  of  blue 
water  which  now  severs  the  Isthmus  in  twain,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  cutting  of  such  a  canal  was  seriously  considered  in  the 
days  of  Caesar  and  of  Hadrian,  and  that  Nero  actually  began 
work  upon  it. 

Again  our  dreams  of  the  Past  are  rudely  shaken.  This  time 
it  is  upon  our  arrival  at  Corinth,  where  the  noisy  inn-keeper 
who  has  been  telegraphed  of  our  coming,  seizes  upon  our  baggage 
and  hurries  us  into  a  closed  carriage — just  such  a  public  hack 
as  one  might  encounter  in  any  little  American  town,  not  a  bit 
more  picturesque.  It  is  three  o'clock;  and  we  are  made  to 
understand  that  if  we  would  see  Acro-Corinth  and  return  to  the 
city  before  dark,  we  must  start  at  once  and  postpone  installing 
ourselves  at  the  inn  until  our  return.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well- 
certainly  it  is  an  act  of  wisdom  on  our  landlord's  part;  for  had 
we  gotten  a  glimpse  of  his  hotel,  it  is  possible  that  we  might 
have  preferred  spending  the  night  out  in  the  open  on  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Acro-Corinth. 

The  Corinth  of  to-day  is  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  located 
on  the  sea,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  little  is  left  worth  mentioning  except  the 
ruins  of  a  massive  Doric  temple.  Near  this  point  we  are  rather 
unceremoniously  dragged  from  our  carriage  and  placed  on  the 
backs  of  scraggy  ponies,  which  as  they  bear  us  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountain  on  which  stood  the  citadel,  show  a  strongly 
marked  desire  to  see  how  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  they  can 
walk  without  falling  over.  It  is  not  so  bad  going  up,  but  coming 
down  the  experience  is  quite  nerve-racking.  Besides  we  are 
perfectly  helpless,  having  no  bridles  to  control  our  steeds,  and 
the  guides,  who  are  leading  them  by  long  halters,  walk  calmly 
ahead  so  utterly  indifferent  to  our  peril  that  they  do  not  so 
much  as  turn  their  heads  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  we 
are  wabbling  unsteadily  on  our  horses'  backs,  or  lying  crushed 
and  broken  hundreds  of  feet  below  on  the  plain.  Then  the 
saddles  too  defy  description ;  though  to  us  they  seem  more  like 
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two  inverted  wooden  V's  connected  by  slats  and  fitted  over  the 
horse's  back,  while  on  the  right  side  of  the  animal  from  the 
right  foot  of  the  forward  V  to  the  right  foot  of  the  rear  V 
stretches  a  slack  rope  which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  stirrup. 
But  though  now  and  then  the  path  crumbles  away  beneath  our 
horses'  hoofs  and  we  see  the  dislodged  stones  roll  down  the 
dizzy  slope,  -yet  we  feel  more  than  compensated  for  such  risks 
by  the  wonderful  view  which  with  each  foot  of  ascent  becomes 
more  extensive  and  glorious.  At  our  feet  lies  all  that  remains  of 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  classic  Greece — there  Saint  Paul 
planted,  ApoUos  watered,  and  "God  gave  the  increase" ;  but,  be  it 
said  to  our  shame,  Saint  Paul,  I  fear,  occupies  a  very  small  part 
of  our  thoughts.  We  know  he  was  there  and  that  he  must  often 
have  looked  upon  that  same  stately  old  Doric  temple  on  which 
we  arc  gazing;  but  somehow  he  and  his  converts  seem  very 
vague  and  far  away.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  old  phi- 
losopher, Diogenes.  We  know  that  his  home,  or  rather  his  tub, 
stood  at  Kraneion,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  there  he 
was  visited  by  the  great  Alexander;  but,  though  we  know  all 
this,  it  is  probable  we  shall  never  think  of  it  unless  we  happen  to 
read  it  in  our  guide-book.  It  is  the  memory  of  an  earlier  Corinth 
than  that  of  historic  times  which  seems  to  have  come  down  to 
us— the  Corinth  of  mythology.  Here  lived  Jason  and  Medea, 
and  here  in  terrible  tragedy  ended  their  married  life.  While  over 
there  across  the  gulf  Parnassus  rears  on  high  his  lofty  snow- 
crowned  head.  Above  a  rift  in  the  side  of  the  same  mountain 
stood  Delphi,  the  oracle  from  which  the  Sun-god  spoke  to  kings 
and  men.  Near  rises  the  bold,  bare  outline  of  Helicon,  the  hill 
of  the  Muses,  those  patrons  of  music,  poetry,  and  art,  whose 
praises  have  been  sung  by  poets  through  all  the  ages.  Suddenly 
near  the  end  of  our  climb  we  find  a  fountain  whose  crystal  waters 
might  well  be,  as  legend  says,  the  tears  of  a  weeping  nymph. 
Do  we  recognize  it  ?  Why,  of  course.  It  is  the  Pirene  spring 
whose  waters,  bubbling  upon  this  rocky  mountain  top,  were 
conveyed  down  into  the  city  to  that  other  Pirene  fountain  around 
which  centered  the  life  of  ancient  Corinth.  So  delicious  is  the 
water  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  that  immortal  steed 
Pegasus  used  to  come  here  to  quench  his  thirst.     Here  it  was 
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that  Bellerophon  with  the  aid  of  Minerva  succeeded  in  bridling 
him ;  and  from  here  the  young  hero  and  the  winged  horse  flew 
away  to  conquer  the  Chimera. 

We  have  passed  the  triple  lines  of  mediaeval  fortifications, 
about  us  lie  disused  cannon  which  served  the  Venetians  during 
their  occupation  of  Corinth  between  1687  and  171 5,  and  the 
debris  of  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium, 
and  Turkey,  which  in  turn  have  flourished  here,  encumber  our 
way;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  of  us  have  given  them  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  Such  meagre  relics  of  the  Past  can  be 
seen  in  almost  any  classic  town,  but  only  here  can  one  look 
down  upon  the  most  glorious  view  in  all  Greece. 

Oh,  that  view  from  Acro-Corinth  I  Who  having  seen  it 
could  ever  forget  it  ?  Or  does  he  not  rather  long  to  stand  again 
on  that  rocky  crag  eighteen  hundred  feet  and  more  above  the  sea, 
with  all  Greece  —  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  gulfs,  and  isles — 
crowding  there  beneath  his  feet  in  wild,  chaotic  beauty?  To 
the  east  and  north  lie  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
Salamis,  iEgina,  Attica,  Boeotia,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Phocis, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  its  green  waves  flecked  with  foam; 
while  ofif  to  the  west  and  south,  like  a  mighty  wall,  rise  the 
serried  peaks  of  northern  Peloponnesus,  behind  which  sleep  all 
that  remains  of  Sparta,  Mycenae,  Argos,  Tiryns,  Epidaurus,  and 
Olympia.  It  is  March,  a  month  that  exercises  his  tyrannical 
sway  even  in  the  fair  land  of  Greece;  and  though  the  morning 
was  warm  in  the  plains,  the  snow  clouds  are  now  settling  down 
on  the  mountain  tops.  Occasionally  the  north  wind  sweeps 
them  aside,  and  a  slanting  sunbeam  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
marble  columns  of  the  distant  Parthenon,  or  through  a  sudden 
rift  we  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Parnassus, 
rising  far  above  the  storm  and  clouds,  calm  and  serene  against 
an  azure  sky. 

Night  is  closing  in  and  the  guides  are  impatient  to  return,  so 
we  must  leave ;  yet  though  numb  with  cold  and  powdered  with 
snow  flakes,  we  beg  to  stay  but  a  little  longer,  striving  to  fix 
forever  in  our  memories  this  glorious  panorama. 

Virginia  G.  Bullock. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
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THE  LONGER  NARRATIVE  POEMS  OF  AMERICA 

1775-1875 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  prose  fiction  in  the 
United  States  in  the  century  which  began  with  our  struggle  for 
independence,  has  run  a  series  of  fiction  in  verse.  The  fondness 
for  romance  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  tendency  toward  sentimental  piety  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
as  well  as  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  realism  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  novels  and  short  stories  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  are  all  reflected  in  the  narrative 
poems  of  America.  But  there  have  always  been  factors  which 
have  drawn  some  writers  aside  from  following  the  prevailing 
style  in  fiction,  and  have  consequently  obscured  somewhat  the 
general  development.  On  the  whole,  poetry  is  apt  to  be  more 
imitative  than  prose,  and  a  fashion  set  by  a  Byron  or  a  Scott 
persists  far  beyond  that  set  by  a  Godwin  or  a  Dickens.  Poetry, 
too,  has  always  been  considered  a  little  farther  away  from  actual 
life  than  prose ;  hence  when  novelists,  beginning  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  romance  in  the  scenes  and  the  people  at  their 
doors,  are  writing  of  their  own  times  and  of  their  own  country, 
state,  and  town,  the  writers  of  narrative  verse  are  still  seeking 
subjects  for  their  stories  in  far-distant  lands,  and  in  ages  long 
past.  The  tendency  toward  romance,  therefore,  was  longer- 
lived  in  the  verse-stories  of  America  than  in  her  prose,  especially 
in  the  work  of  the  vast  company  of  poorer  versifiers,  many  of 
whom,  in  the  apparently  firm  conviction  of  the  value  to  the 
world  of  the  article  they  had  for  sale,  burst  into  print  without 
a  publisher,  probably  after  a  vain  search  for  one  imbued  with 
the  same  faith  as  themselves.  The  better  poets  yielded  more 
readily  to  the  influence  of  realism,  but  even  they  clung  to  some 
extent  to  the  old  fields  for  poetry,  and  used  subjects  to  be  found 
in  mediaeval  story  or  oriental  romance. 

The  poets  whose  influence  was  stronger  on  the  writers  of  nar- 
rative verse  in  America,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity 
as  models,  Scott,  Byron,  Homer  and  Vergil  and  Milton  (for 
these  three  must  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath),   Mrs. 
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Browning,  and,  to  a  much  less  degree,  Robert  Browning. 
America's  earlier  poets  were  still  in  the  grip  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  classicism,  and  they  composed  ponderous  epics  on  Bib- 
lical subjects,  on  slavery,  on  the  history  of  America,  on  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  boldly  stating  on  the  title-page  that  they 
were  imitating  the  Iliad^  or  modestly  claiming  in  the  preface 
kinship  with  the  Miltonic  Muse.  The  earliest  of  these  epics  is 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan^  by  Timothy  Dwight,  which  appeared 
in  1785,  although  it  was  written  as  early  as  1774.  In  spite  of 
the  rhymed  couplets  in  which  it  is  written,  the  influence  of 
Milton  is  perfectly  evident,  in  subject-matter,  treatment,  style, 
and  diction.  The  decade  before  1785  had  seen  many  ballads 
and  short  narrative  poems  on  the  subject  of  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  which  because  of  their  brevity  do  not  concern  us 
here,  except  as  showing  the  beginnings  of  patriotic  poetry.  To 
a  recognition  of  the  popularity  of  such  poems  was  due  the 
apology  in  the  preface  to  The  Conquest  of  Canaan:  "It  may  per- 
haps be  thought  the  result  of  inattention  or  ignorance  that  he 
[the  author]  chose  a  subject,  in  which  his  countrymen  had  no 
national  interest.  But  he  remarked  that  the  Iliad  and  iGneid 
were  as  agreeable  to  modem  nations  as  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans." 

Twenty  years  later,  Thomas  Branagan  chose  a  subject  which 
was  of  national  interest.  The  battle  against  slavery  was  already 
being  waged,  and  the  story  of  a  slave  might  well  have  been 
thought  of  as  timely.  '*Avenia:  or,  A  Tragical  Poem,  on  the 
Oppression  of  the  Human  Species,  and  Infringement  on  the 
Rights  of  Man.  In  Six  Books,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and 
Miscellaneous.  Written  in  Imitation  of  Homer's  Iliad,"  was 
published  in  1805.     The  first  two  lines, — 

Awake,  my  muse,  the  sweet  Columbian  strain, 
Depict  the  wars  on  Afric's  crimson  plain, — 

are  an  indication  of  the  Homeric  combats  that  follow  between 
traders  and  future  slaves,  and  prepare  one  for  the  heroics  of  the 
heroine,  Avenia,  a  slave,  who  drowns  herself  in  despair  after 
calling  upon  Jove  for  aid.  The  muse  again  awoke  the  "sweet 
Columbian  strain"  two  years  later  in  another  poem  entitled, 
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*^The  Penitential  Tyrant \  or  Slave  Trader  Reformed:  a  Pathetic 
Poem,  in  Four  Cantos."  In  1808,  Congress  prohibited  the 
slave  trade,  but  not,  I  fear,  as  a  result  of  these  two  poems. 

Religious  poems  on  the  model  of  Paradise  Lost  were  also 
written,  such  as  The  Gospel  Tragedy,  an  "Epic  Poem  in  Four 
Books,"  published  anonymously  in  1795,  and  The  Process  and 
Empire  of  Christ,  by  Elhanan  Winchester,  1805. 

In  1807  appeared  a  more  important  poem  on  a  truly  national 

subject.  The  Columbiad,  by  Joel  Barlow.     In  true  epic  fashion 

he  begins, — 

I  sing  the  Mariner  who  first  unfurled 

An  eastern  banner  o*er  the  western  world. 

In  ten  books  of  heroic  couplets  he  tells  of  the  visit  of  Hesper, 
the  Spirit  of  the  West,  to  Columbus,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  and  of 
the  vision  of  the  future  history  of  America  and  progress  of  man- 
kind which  he  brought  to  him,  closing  with  a  "view  of  a  general 
Congress  from  all  nations,  assembled  to  establish  the  political 
harmony"  of  the  human  race.  The  moral  purpose  of  the  poem 
Barlow  expresses  in  the  Preface.     "The  real  object,"  he  says, 

" is  to  inculcate  the  love  of  rational  liberty,  and  to 

discountenance  the  deleterious  passion  for  violence  and  war; 
to  show  that  on  the  basis  of  republican  principle,  all  good  morals, 
as  well  as  good  government  and  hopes  of  permanent  peace,  must 
be  founded;  and  to  convince  the  student  in  political  science  that 
the  theoretical  question  of  the  future  advancement  of  human 
society,  till  states  as  well  as  individuals  arrive  at  universal 
civilization,  is  held  in  dispute  and  still  unsettled  only  because 
we  have  had  too  little  experience  of  organized  liberty  in  the 
government  of  nations  to  have  well  considered  its  effects." 

Among  the  later  poems  which  had  the  classics  or  Milton  for 
their  models  was  The  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone,  by  Daniel 
Bryan,  which  appeared  in  181 3,  an  epic  which  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  evolving  of  order  out  of  chaos,  and  of  a  council 
of  Seraphs  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  one  of  whom.  Enter- 
prise, carries  to  Boone  the  commission  to  explore  and  settle 
Kentucky.     The  opening  lines  show  Bryan's  model: — 

When  first  their  dark  and  yet  untravePd  rounds 
Through  the  inane  expanse  of  pristine  Night, 
The  planetary  conglobulations  roll'd. 
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The  Napolead^  by  Thomas  H.  Genin,  was  written  the  year 
after  Waterloo,  although  it  was  not  published  until  1833.  The 
Course  of  Titne^  an  epic  relating  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Last  Judgment,  was  the  work  of  Robert 
Pollock  about  1827,  but  it  was  put  by  for  more  than  the  Horatian 
period,  and  evidently  thought  likely  to  gain  readers  in  1864, 
when  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Three  years  before  this,  ap- 
peared a  Miltonic  poem  describing  the  other  world,  entitled 
The  Shadowy  Land^  by  Rev.  Gurdon  Huntington,  A.M. 

The  next  strong  influence  on  American  poetry  was  that  of 
Scott,  and  poems  modelled  on  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake^  and  Marmion^  were  written  on  all  conceivable 
subjects.  Scott's  manner  was  a  favorite  one  for  Indian  stories, 
and  copper-colored  heroes  strutted  around  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
Fitz-James,  and  talked  in  language  befitting  a  border  chieftain. 
But  before  the  serious  poems  imitating  the  manner  of  Scott  had 
begun  to  appear,  James  K.  Paulding  had  made  use  of  his  power 
of  parody  in  The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle^  published  in  1814. 
This  was  **A  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  Supposed  to  be  written 
by  W —  S — y  The  parody  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  first: — 

The  way  was  long,  though  *twas  not  cold, 
But  the  poor  bard  was  weak  and  old, 
And  carried,  scor'd  upon  his  front, 
Of  many  a  year  the  long  account. 
His  Fiddle,  sole  remaining  pride, 
Hung  dangling  down  his  ragged  side. 

The  orphan  boy  is  replaced  by  a  "little  dog  with  gentle  speed," 
but  we  recognize  an  old  friend  under  a  new  name  in  "keen 
Childe  Cockbum,  good  at  need."  The  parody  is  close  enough 
to  be  amusing  at  first,  but  grows  wearisome  after  a  while,  as 
most  long  parodies  do.  The  same  writer  was  responsible  also 
for  a  poem  entitled yi?^^/^,  and  George  Colman,  Jr.,  used  another 
of  Scott's  romances  as  the  model  for  his  parody.  The  Lady  of 
the  Wreck.  From  this  time  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
there  was  a  succession  of  poems  in  the  style  of  Scott,  most  of  them 
based  on  Indian  stories.  Of  his  own  Mogg  Megone^  written  in 
1834,  Whittier  said  in  after  years,  "Looking  at  it,  at  the  present 
time,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  big  Indian  in  his  war-paint 
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strutting  about  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid:'*  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  poems  are  Yamoyden,  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  King 
Philip,  by  James  W.  Eastburn  and  Robert  C.  Sands,  182Q; 
Ensenore^  a  story  of  the  Indian  raid  on  Schenectady,  by 
P.  Hamilton  Myers,  1840;  Powhatan^  by  Seba  Smith,  1841; 
Tecumseh,  by  George  H.  Col  ton,  1842;  and  Frontenac^  by  A.  B. 
Street,  1849,  o^^^  of  the  best  of  these  tales.  The  form  of  the 
Scott  romances,  as  well  as  the  style  and  manner,  had  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  versifiers  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century, 
and  the  canto  had  replaced  the  long  ''book"  of  the  Miltonic 
epics.  Peter  Parley,  in  his  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime^  speaks 
of  the  fact  that  his  sister  had  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  by  heart, 
and  that  all  the  young  poets  were  inoculated  with  the  octosyl- 
labic verse. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  Scott  had  to  run  a  close  race 
for  popular  favor  with  Byron.  The  Byronic  hero  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  together  with  the  Scottish  chieftain,  put  on  blanket 
and  wampum.  Indeed,  sometimes  they  got  mixed  up  with  each 
other  in  the  same  poem,  and  a  tale  with  a  Byronic  hero,  told  in 
the  manner  of  Scott,  is  common  enough.  The  characteristics 
which  we  commonly  associate  with  the  Corsair  or  the  Giaour 
are  even  transferred  to  a  woman,  as  in  Zethe^  by  E.  D.  Kenni- 
cott,  1837.  The  Metrical  Romances  had  their  efifect  in  pro- 
ducing a  great  number  of  poems  dealing  with  the  adventures  of 
Italian  countesses  and  Greek  pirates,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  those  of  Mrs.  E.  Anne  Lewis,  Zenel^  Florence^  Isabelle^  and 
The  Child  of  the  Sea.  A  quotation  from  the  first  of  these  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  them  all,  and  of  almost  innumerable 
others  of  their  type,  and  will  avoid  wearisome  repetition.  It 
might  with  perfect  fitness  have  been  taken  from  Guicb  by 
Emma  C.  Embury,  1869,  from  Felicita^  by  Elizabeth  C.  Kinney, 
1855,  or  from  The  Rivals  of  Este^  by  James  G.  and  Mary  E. 
Brooks,  1829,  but  it  happens  to  be  found  in  ZeneL  It  is 
noticeable  that  many  of  these  poems  are  by  women.  This  is  the 
kind  of  hero  that  appealed  to  the  "female  poets  of  America"  of 

those  days:—       ,^       ^.  ,  ^    ^ 

Upon  his  lofty  brow  yet  age 

But  lightly  pressed  its  signet  sage ; 

Still  there  were  marks  of  inward  care 
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And  grief  full  many  a  character — 
A  melancholy  of  the  eye 
And  mien,  when  there  was  no  one  nigh, 
That  told  some  treasured,  hidden  wo 

Was  gnawing  at  the  heart  below 

His  form  was  cast  in  stately  mould, 
And  high  his  brow,  and  full,  and  bold ; 
His  long  locks  curly,  glistening, 
And  sable  as  the  raven^s  wing. 
Were  flowing  'neath  the  ebon  hood 
That  decks  the  Greek  of  noble  blood.  .* .  .  . 
One  well  might  deem  he  had  been  made 
For  else  than  ocean's  renegade, 
The  blackest  fiend  that  ever  soared 
The  watery  waste,  or  stained' a  sword. 

Beppo  and  Don  Juan  alio  had  their  influence,  marked  in  a 
number  of  poems  which  combined  with  their  narrative  much 
social  satire,  expressed  in  the  stanzaic  forms  which  Byron  had 
made  popular,  with  attempts  at  imitation  of  his  clever  rhymes, 
and  his  sudden  changes  in  mood.  None  of  his  followers  had 
either  the  genius  or  the  bitter  cynicism  of  their  master,  so  that 
their  poems  lacked  both  the  consummate  cleverness  and  the  ill 
savor  of  their  models.  Of  Fanny^  by  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  one 
of  the  best  of  these  imitations,  Lowell  spoke  as — 

a  pseudo  Don  Juan, 
With  the  wickedness  out  that  gave  salt  to  the  true  one. 

This  was  published  in  1819,  the  same  year  that  Don  Juan  first 
appeared,  and  shows  some  traces  of  acquaintance  with  that  poem, 
although,  as  Halleck  himself  said,  the  initial  impulse  came  from 
Beppo^  which  had  seen  the  light  two  years  before.  Fanny  is  a 
domestic  satire  of  a  family  of  the  nouveaux  riches  of  New  York. 
Many  years  later  George  Lunt  wrote  a  Byronic  satire  on  Boston 
life,  called  Julia^  and  in  the  Preface  expressed  his  opinion  that 
"one  great  duty  of  a  poet,  is,  to  exhibit  social  follies,  vanities 
and  vices,  in  their  true  light."  Many  other  poems  showed  the 
influence  of  Byron  in  style  and  form,  in  the  ejaculatory  manner, 
with  the  dash  and  the  exclamation  point  as  the  chief  marks  of 
punctuation,  and  in  the  Don  Jtmn  stanza,  with  its  temptation 
to  indulge  in  unusual  rhymes.* 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Byron  on  American  poets,  see 
William  EUery  Channing  Leonard,  Byron  and  Byronism  in  America^  New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1905. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  century  there  crept  into  the  narrative 
verse  that  same  tone  of  sentimental  piety  that  produced  in  prose 
such  novels  as  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  A  little  later  it  was 
combined  with  the  form  rendered  popular  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  in  1856.  The  **novel  in  verse" 
joined  hands  on  the  one  side  with  this  sentimental  tendency, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  new  effort  after  realism.  The  result 
was  a  number  of  long  poems,  which  filled  entire  volumes,  telling 
stories  of  American  domestic  life,  or  those  connected  with 
American  history,  often  divided  into  chapters  instead  of  cantos 
or  books.  J.  G.  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  representative  poets 
of  this  group.  His  first  poem,  Bitter-Sweet,  was  published  in 
1863.  It  is  in  dialogue  form,  though  not  at  all  dramatic,  and 
tells,  by  means  of  conversation,  the  stories  of  various  members 
of  a  large  New  England  family,  at  the  same  time  offering  an 
answer  to  the  age-long  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world.  It  contains  much  sentiment,  but  also  shows  much  power, 
and  it  is  a  story  of  real,  simple  people.  His  next  poem.  The 
Mistress  of  the  Manse,  1867,  one  of  the  best  narratives  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  far  more  free  from  sentiment.  In  Kathrina:  Her 
Life  and  Mine,  1869,  it  appears  again,  but  in  a  poem  dis- 
tinguished by  its  character  drawing  and  its  remarkably  easy 
conversation,  expressed  in  smooth  blank  verse.  In  1865  ap- 
peared Daisy  Swain,  a  tale  of  the  Civil  War,  disfigured  by 
sentiment  and  by  poor  verse  as  well,  but  offering  an  excellent 
example  of  the  novel  in  verse.  Sentiment  pure  and  unalloyed, 
with  no  trace  of  realism,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Gron- 
dalla,  a  Romance  in  Verse,  by  "Idamore,"  1866,  a  story  of  mis- 
understanding in  love  due  to  the  plots  of  scheming  parents,  of 
sons  cast  out  from  their  fathers*  doors,  of  reconciliations  and  of 
divine  vengeance  on  the  villain.  The  next  year  saw  the  publi- 
cation of  Alice,  or  the  Painter's  Story,  which  was  said  by  its 
author,  Laughton  Osborn,  to  belong  "to  that  class  of  fiction 
(i.e.,  the  novel),  although  it  is  in  meter."  John  M.  Dagnall 
used  for  his  novel,  The  Mexican;  or  Love  and  Land,  1868,  which 
is  divided  into  chapters,  the  invasion  of  Maximilian.  The  trop- 
ics furnish  the  scene,  the  problem  of  the  taint  of  negro  blood 
the  theme,  for  The  Guardian,  by  Francis  L.  Vinton,  1869.  The 
19 
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Woman  Who  Dared^  by  Epes  Sargent,  1870,  deals  with  the 
problems  of  free  love  and  with  the  "new  woman,"  as  she  ap- 
peared in  those  days. 

Bowning  did  not  have  any  number  of  imitators  in  this  country. 
He  challenged  admiration,  but  not  rivalry.  William  Wetmore 
Story  came  closest  to  him  in  psychological  analysis  in  his 
Dramatic  Monologues  and  Narratives^  whose  very  titles,  Gui- 
nevra  da  Siena^  Giannone^  The  Confessional^  suggest  the  work  of 
the  master  of  the  dramatic  monologue. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  main  streams  of  foreign  literary  in- 
fluence on  American  narrative  verse,  many  poems  have  neces- 
sarily been  omitted.  There  were  some  other  writers  whose  style 
or  form  appears  to  have  affected  only  one,  or,  at  most,  two  poets. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  Coleridge;  the  spell  of  his 
Ancient  Mariner  reappears  only  in  Richard  Henry  Dana's 
Buccaneer^  1827,  and  that  of  his  Christabel  mzny  years  later  in 
the  serpent- woman  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  House  by  the 
Sea,  1856.  Southey's  style  was  evidently  the  model  for  Maria 
Gowan  Brooks's  Zophiel^  1825-1829.  More  important,  however, 
in  the  quality  of  the  resulting  poems,  was  the  influence  of  the 
older  masters,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  in  determining  the  form 
of  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn^  and  Whittier's  Tent  on 
the  Beach,  Lowell  also  planned  a  similar  group  of  stories,  to  be 
called  The  Noonings  but  Fitz  Adams*  Story  is  the  only  portion 
of  it  that  was  published. 

In  the  three  decades  between  1845  and  the  end  of  our  period, 
much  original  work  was  done  in  narrative  verse.  As  we  advance 
in  these  thirty  years,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  poems 
of  permanent  value  is  perceptible,  as  well  as  a  broadening  of 
their  scope.  In  the  first  ten  years,  only  two  poems  of  im- 
portance appeared,  Longfellow's  Evangeline  in  1847,  and 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  in  the  next  year.  The  beginning 
of  the  next  decade,  however,  was  rich  in  promise  and  achieve- 
ment. Longfellow's  Hiawatha^  Bayard  Taylor's  oriental  ro- 
mances, and  Read's  New  Pastoral'WQXt  all  published  in  1855,  of 
which  the  last  belonged  to  an  entirely  new  field.  He  followed 
this  the  next  year  by  The  House  by  the  Sea,  and  in  the  next  by 
Sylvia;  or  the  Last  Shepherd     The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
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by  Longfellow,  appeared  in  1858,  and  was  the  last  notable  nar- 
rative poem  for  several  years.  With  the  preliminaries  and  first 
year  of  the  Civil  War  past,  the  poets  renewed  their  activity.  In 
1862  Read  published  his  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies^  a  good 
story  of  the  Revolution,  in  stirring  verse.  In  the  next  year 
came  Bitter-Sweety  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn^  Part  /,  and  Stod- 
dard's King's  Bell,  In  1864  Stedman's  Alice  of  Monmouth 
began  the  series  of  poems  called  forth  by  the  war.  The  next 
year  his  example  was  followed  by  Read  in  his  Summer  Story^  as 
well  as  by  the  author  of  Daisy  Swain.  Taylor's  Picture  of  St, 
John  also  was  published  in  the  same  year.  As  time  passed,  the 
activity  died  down  a  little,  though  in  1867  appeared  another  good 
Civil  War  story,  Holland's  Mistress  of  the  Manse  and  also  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach,  In  1869  Stedman  offered  to  the  world  his 
Blameless  Prince  and  Holland  his  Kathrina.  But  the  impetus 
that  seemed  to  have  been  given  to  narrative  verse  by  the  war 
had  passed  away,  and  there  was  a  lapse  of  three  years  before 
anything  of  much  value  was  written.  Then,  in  1872,  the  second 
part  of  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  was  published,  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  third  part.  To  this  year  also  belongs 
Taylor's  Lars^  an  essay  in  a  comparatively  untried  field.  In 
1874,  another  poem  on  a  Scandinavian  subject  appeared,  Thurid^ 
by  G.  Edward  Otis.  In  1874  also  was  published  Trowbridge's 
Emigrant's  Story,  and  in  1875,  Joaquin  Miller's  Ship  in  the 
Desert, 

Among  all  these  poems  there  are  some  types  that  persist 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  period  and  show  more  or  less 
growth  and  development.  American  narrative  verse  is  markedly 
national.  Of  all  the  poems  that  have  been  considered  in  prep- 
aration for  this  paper,  at  least  half  are  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can subjects.  If  the  enormous  number  of  short  patriotic  ballads 
which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion  were  to 
be  added  to  the  list,  the  scales  would  sink  immediately  on  the 
American  side.  There  are  some  poems  whose  scene  is  left 
absolutely  vague ;  there  are  religious  epics  whose  stage  is  the 
whole  sidereal  universe  or  the  Other  World ;  there  are  a  number 
the  action  of  which  takes  place  in  the  Orient,  either  in  Biblical 
or  more  recent  times ;  and  there  are  a  fairly  large  number  of 
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poems  with  a  European  background.  Of  the  most  important  of 
these  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  for  most  of  them  were  written 
under  the  influence  of  some  other  poet.  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean provided  the  setting  for  the  narratives  of  the  admirers 
of  Byron.  The  call  of  mediaeval  Europe  was  answered  by  many 
poets  both  good  and  bad.  Lowell,  in  his  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
and  Legend  of  Brittany  was  approaching  the  old  * 'miracle"  type 
of  story.  In  good  stirring  verse,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  revived 
some  of  the  old  Froissart  tales,  and  added  others  of  his  own, 
constructed  along  the  same  lines.  Stedman  wrote  a  mediaeval 
romance,  The  Blameless  Prince^  and  in  the  Prelude  made  his 
apology  for  turning  to  the  past  for  material:— 

Poet,  wherefore  hither  bring 
Old  romance,  while  others  sing 

Sweeter  idyls  of  to-day? 

Why  not  picture  in  your  lay 
Western  woods  and  waters  grand, 
Clouds  and  skies  of  this  fair  land? 

Are  there  fairer  far  away?  .... 

Trust  me,  in  the  land  I  view 
Falls  the  sunshine,  falls  the  dew, 
And  the  Spring  and  Summer  come. 

Why  from  yonder  stubble  glean 
Ancient  names  of  King  and  Queen?  .... 

Nay,  but  they  were  human  too. 

But,  on  the  whole,  American  poets  have  written  American 
stories,  and  one  and  all,  the  earlier  ones  blatantly,  the  later  ones 
with  a  more  delicate  note,  they  sound  the  praise  of  their  native 
land.  "Who,"  asks  Daniel  Bryan  in  the  preface  to  his  poem 
on  the  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone ^  *'who  can  ramble  through 
Columbia's  forests,  hear  the  roar  of  her  rivers,  gaze  on  the 
grandeur  of  her  mountains,  and  muse  on  her  glorious  Liberties, 
without  breaking  forth  into  the  rhapsodies  of  divinest  en- 
thusiasm ?  Yet  how  few  there  are  in  this  section  of  her  Republic 
[Virginia],  who  have  ventured  to  resound  in  verse  the  praise  of 
her  charms,  or  the  honors  of  her  distinguish'd  Sons!  A  thou- 
sand times  has  the  Author  beheld  in  Fancy,  the  Genius  of  Co- 
lumbian Poesy  standing  on  the  wildest  cliffs  of  Allegany,  tuning 
the  tear-twinkling  chords  of  her  Lyre,  and  warbling  at  intervals, 
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unheeded,  the  sweetest  raptures  of  Inspiration;  while  the  wasted 
strains,  thrown  from  hill  to  hill,  sunk  and  expired  in  the  ten- 
derest  murmurs  of  neglect!'*  This  lament  was  made  in  1823, 
and  the  two  topics  suggested  here  were  to  form  the  subject- 
matter  for  most  of  the  narrative  poetry  of  the  future,  *'the  praise 
of  her  charms,  and  the  honors  of  her  distinguished  Sons."  Six 
years  before,  Barlow's  Columbiad  had  sounded  the  glories  of 
America  in  broad  and  general  terms,  a  suitable  beginning  of 
patriotic  poetry.  It  seems  strange  that  the  adventures  of  the 
great  Discoverer  of  our  continent  did  not  furnish  material  for 
more  romances.  I  know  of  only  one  other  within  our  period. 
The  Island  Bride ^  by  James  F.  Colman,  1846,  a  poor  tale  of  one 
of  the  companions  of  Columbus  and  his  deserted  Indian  wife. 
Here  too  the  historic  setting  is  merely  the  background  for  the  ro- 
mance, and  is  not  used  for  its  own  sake.  But  in  many  other  poems 
founded  upon  events  in  the  history  of  America,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Frequently  the  author  explains  in  the  preface  that  his 
narrative  is  merely  the  thread  on  which  he  hangs  the  description 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  portrayal  of  the  manner  and  customs  of 
the  people  about  whom  he  is  writing.  This  is  the  case  in  The 
Backwoodsman^  by  James  K.  Paulding,  1818,  the  story  of  which 
is  very  slight,  merely  the  adventures  of  a  family  of  settlers,  and 
is  intended,  as  the  author  himself  states,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
introducing  in  an  easy  and  natural  way,  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  same  is 
true  of  The  Burning  of  Schenectady^  by  A.  B.  Street,  1842, 
which,  according  to  the  Preface,  is  "principally  descriptive." 
Some  poems  are  distinctly  attached  to  a  certain  locality,  and  are 
written  obviously  for  the  sake  of  describing  it,  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  a  story  or  of  commemorating  an  event. 
Such  is  Passaic^  by  Thomas  Ward,  1842,  a  group  of  five  tales 
the  action  of  which  took  place  on  or  near  the  river  of  that  name. 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  New  Pastoral^  1855,  is  another  of  the 
same  type.  Without  the  definiteness  of  location  which  a  poem 
like  Passaic  possesses,  its  purpose  is  to  give  a  picture  of  that 
West  into  which  the  persons  of  his  story,  a  little  band  of  emi- 
grants from  a  simple  Pennsylvania  village,  were  pushing.  Very 
like  this  is  The  Emigrants  Story ^  by  J.  Townsend  Trowbridge, 
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1874,  and  in  the  next  year  Joaquin  Miller  published  his  Ship  in 
the  Desert ,  a  long  narrative  of  life  in  Arizona,  in  the  preface  of 

which,  addressed  to  his  parents,  he  wrote,  *'You will 

pardon  the  thread  of  fiction  on  which  I  have  strung  these  scenes 
and  descriptions  of  a  mighty  land  of  mystery  and  wild  and  savage 
grandeur,  for  the  world  will  have  its  way,  and  like  a  spoiled 
child,  demands  a  tale." 

The  events  of  the  history  of  the  American  continent  supplied 
plentiful  material  to  satisfy  this  craving.  Longfellow,  in 
Evangeline^  1847,  ^ind  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish^  1858,  re- 
verted to  the  early  days  of  the  French  and  English  settlers,  and 
the  explorations  of  Boone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  held  the 
attention  of  another  Daniel.  The  wars  in  which  this  country 
has  engaged  have  given  rise  to  poems  and  stories  founded  on  the 
incidents  in  them.  The  numerous  ballads  produced  during  and 
after  the  Revolution  should  be  mentioned  here,  although  they 
are  too  short  to  be  included  in  my  list.  Probably  the  best 
known  of  those  shorter  poems  on  Revolutionary  subjects  is  Paul 
Revere' s  Ride^  which  was  the  first  of  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn.  Only  two  long  poems  connected  with  our  struggle  for 
independence  are  of  any  moment,  William  J.  Grayson's  Marion^ 
1856,  and  Read's  Wagoner  of  the  Allegtianies^  1862.  Grayson 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and,  like  other  Southerners,  such 
as  Simms,  was  eager  to  tell  of  the  exploits  of  his  hero.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  romance  of  which  it  seems  strange  that 
more  and  better  poets  did  not  take  advantage.  Read's  poem  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  narrative  poems  produced  in  America.  It 
is  a  stirring  story  of  a  loyalist  and  his  "rebel"  daughter,  well 
told,  with  a  complication  of  incident  which  maintains  the  inter- 
est to  the  very  last. 

Our  second  war  with  England  also  had  very  little  result  in  a 
literary  way.  An  anonymous  poem.  The  Heroes  of  the  Lake^ 
1 814,  has  Lake  Erie  for  the  scene,  and  introduces  Logan  as  one 
of  its  characters.  This  was  the  hey-day  of  the  influence  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  John  Neal's  Battle  of 
Niagara,  which  appeared  in  181 8,  shows  traces  of  both  English 
poets  in  the  vigor  and  spontaneity  of  its  style.  The  Mexican 
War  produced  only  Guadeloupe^  a  Tale  of  Love  and  War,  with 
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merely  a  slender  thread  of    narrative,   which  was  published 
anonymously  in  i860. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  great  spur  to  the  production  of  narrative 
verse.  In  fact,  of  all  the  decades  in  our  period,  the  sixties  were 
the  most  prolific  of  good  metrical  romances.  It  was  then  that 
most  of  the  stories  of  domestic  life  were  written,  all  the  poems 
of  Holland  falling  within  these  limits,  and  then,  too,  that  much  of 
the  work  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Read,  and  Bayard  Taylor  ap- 
peared. The  first  of  the  Civil  War  poems  was  also  the  best, 
E.  C.  Stedman's  Alice  of  Monmouth^  published  in  1864.  The 
plot  has  no  complications,  the  story  of  a  man  whose  father  has 
cast  him  off  because  of  an  unsatisfactory  marriage.  At  his  bed- 
side, when  he  is  dying  of  a  wound  received  in  brave  service  in 
the  war,  the  father  meets  the  wife  for  the  first  time,  and  seeing 
her  beauty  and  worth,  is  reconciled.  This  simple  tale  is  told  in 
verse  that  has  considerable  lyric  quality,  the  metre  varying  to  fit 
the  mood.  In  the  next  year  appeared  Read's  Summer  Story ^  and 
Dagnall's  Daisy  Swain,  In  1867,  Holland  published  his  Mis- 
tress of  the  Manse^  the  story  of  the  problems  of  a  Northern 
husband  and  a  Southern  wife.  Mrs.  Angelica  Bishop  Barrett's 
Linden-Tree  Cottage  and  the  Accepted  Sacrifice^  1868,  and  Isaac 
M.  Inman's  The  Captive^  1870,  are  two  poor  verse  narratives 
connected  with  the  same  great  struggle. 

The  relations  and  conflicts  of  the  white  men  in  America  with 
their  red-skin  neighbors  brought  forth  more  poems,  however, 
than  any  other  wars.  Powhatan,  Tecumseh,  and  Black  Hawk 
were  more  popular  as  heroes  than  Washington  or  Grant.  In  the 
same  year,  1841,  Mrs.  Sigoumey  published  a  poem,  Pocahontas^ 
and  Seba  Smith  another  on  the  same  subject,  Powhatan^  wherein 
we  scarcely  recognize  our  old  friend  under  the  distinguished 
title  of  "Sir  John.'*  FrontenaCy  by  A.  B.  Street,  1849,  is  a 
good  narrative  of  this  expedition  of  the  French  in  Canada  against 
the  Iroquois.  Roger  Williams's  exile  among  the  Indians  is  cel- 
ebrated in  Whatcheer;  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banishment^  by  the 
Hon.  Job  Durfee,  1832.  King  Philip's  War  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  story  of  Yamqyden^  by  Eastburn  and  Sands,  and  the  exploits 
of  Tecumseh,  for  a  long  poem  called  by  his  name,  by  George  H. 
Colton,  1842.    The  Seminole  War  attracted  Lucretia  Davidson, 
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and  in  her  fourteenth  year  she  wrote  portions  of  a  narrative 
poem,  Chkomico^  founded  on  actual  occurrences  in  Florida;  and 
another  poem.  The  Ambuscade^  by  Thomas  R.  Whitney,  1845, 
was  written  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  Zachary 
Taylor  in  the  battle  of  O-kee-cho-bee.  P.  Hamilton  Myers's 
Ensenare^  1840,  a  story  of  the  Indian  raid  on  Schenectady,  and 
Elbert  H.  Smith's  Ma-Ka-Tai'Me-She-Kia-Kiak;  or  Black 
Hawky  and  Scenes  in  the  IVest^  1849,  are  two  others  which  are 
based  on  historical  events  connected  with  the  Indians. 

The  Red  Man  afforded  material  for  fiction  as  well  as  for 
historical  poems,  and  apart  from  those  tales  which,  like  the 
above,  had  a  basis  of  fact,  there  were  many  which  were  pure 
romance.  There  was  no  one  subject  that  was  so  popular  with 
the  writers  of  narrative  verse,  and  none  that  remained  in  favor 
for  so  long  a  time.  In  fact,  as  Onderdonk  says,  *'the  American 
Indian  had  been  done  to  death  in  numberless  epics  and  dramas."  • 
The  culmination  was  in  Longfellow's  Hiawatha^  in  1855,  though 
this  was  by  no  means  the  last  word  to  be  written  on  the  subject. 

Doubtless  the  desire  to  write  the  "great  American  epic," 
which  moved  many  poets,  especially  during  the  earlier  part  of 
our  period,  and  caused  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  The 
Columbiad^  induced  many  to  try  their  hands  at  such  an  essen- 
tially American  subject  as  the  Indian.  Mrs.  Sarah  Wentworth 
Morton,  in  the  introduction  to  her  poem,  Ouabi^  wrote,  "I  am 
induced  to  hope  that  the  attempting  a  subject  wholly  American 
will  in  some  respect  entitle  me  to  the  partial  eye  of  the  patriot." 
It  was  this  motive  which  actuated  many  of  those  who  celebrated 
the  Red  Man.  The  author  of  Ensenore  speaks  of  **a  cause 
which  he  has  much  at  heart — that  of  giving  more  of  a  national 
feature  to  American  poetry."  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
zealous  Americans  succeeded  in  giving  more  of  a  Scottish  or 
Byronic  or  classical  feature  to  their  poetry,  but  their  motives  if 
not  their  verse  deserve  the  ''partial  eye  of  the  patriot." 

Ouabi^  the  first  verse-tale  with  an  Indian  as  the  hero,  was 
published  in  1790,  with  the  sub-title,  ^^The  Virtues  of  Nature, 
An  Indian  Tale  in  Four  Cantos.   By  Philenia,  a  Lady  of  Boston. " 

•James  L.  Onderdonk,  History  of  American  Verse  (idio-iSgy)^  p.  160. 
Chicago,    1 901. 
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That  she  was  a  pioneer  in  this  kind  of  writing,  "Philenia"  knew 
and  admitted  in  her  Introduction.  "From  an  Idea  of  being 
original  in  my  subject,"  she  said,  **I  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  following  Tale.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aborigines 
of  North  America  are  so  limited  and  simple,  that  they  have 
scarcely  engaged  the  attention  either  of  the  Philosopher  or  the 
Poet."  I  wish  that  I  might  reproduce  here  the  frontispiece,  for 
it  is  as  quaint  and  entertaining  as  the  poem  itself.  Ouabi  is  of 
heroic  size,  as  befits  his  superior  virtue,  and  his  air  is  quite  as 
grand  as  the  roost  ardent  admirer  of  the  noble  savage  could  de- 
sire. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Azabia,  the  Indian  heroine,  seems 
acquainted  with  Cynthia  and  talks  in  the  same  terms,  and  in- 
deed in  the  same  tongue,  as  the  white  man,  Celario,  although  he 
is  the  first  of  his  race  that  she  has  ever  seen,  there  is  a  consci- 
entious attempt  to  represent  savage  manners  and  customs  which 
somehow  carries  more  conviction  with  it  than  some  of  the  later 
descriptions  that  pretend  to  be  more  accurate. 

By  the  time  the  next  Indian  tale  appears,  in  1820,  the  influence 
of  Scott  has  been  at  work ;  and  the  savages  in  Yamoyden  show  few 
of  the  characteristics  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  them 
through  the  reading  of  such  varied  representations  as  those  of 
Cooper,  Simms,  and  Longfellow.  Six  years  later  another  ele- 
ment has  entered  into  the  picture  of  the  ways  of  the  Red  Man. 
In  the  Preface  to  Wumissoo^  by  William  Allen,  D.D.,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College,  the  author  states  his  purpose  in  writing. 
It  is  not  to  represent  the  ways  of  the  Indians,  but  '*In  the 
following  poem  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  utter  truths 
and  sentiments,  which  are  calculated  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
heart  and  to  ennoble  the  character."  He  is  merely  using  the 
Indian  setting  to  embody  a  glorification  of  Christianity  and  an 
attack  upon  Byron.  The  heroine,  a  converted  Indian,  is  a 
poetess.  She  is  counselled  by  the  missionary  not  to  introduce 
into  her  hymns  such  pagan  deities  as  Apollo,  the  Nymphs,  and 
the  Muses,  but  she  does  make  allusions  to  the  sirens  and  to 
Caesar  and  Alexander.  One  of  her  compositions  is  a  hymn  "On 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,"  in  which  she  sets  herself  the  task  of 
imitating  Milton,  as  she  herself  says,— 

Th'  unequalled  bard,  who  sung  of  Paradise, 
Lost  by  the  rebel  act  of  parent-man. 
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Not  many  went  to  such  absurd   lengths  as  this,  however. 

Durfee's  Whatcheer^  though  long  and  tedious,  and  modelled  on 

the  classics,  contains  nothing  so  ridiculous.     Whittier's  Mogg 

Megone^  \%Z^^  I  ^^^^  already  mentioned  among  those  Indian 

stories  which  show  the  effect  of  the  poems  of  Scott  and  Byron, 

as  well  as  Myers's  Ensenore^  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  Pocahontas^  and 

Seba  Smith's  Powhatan,     The  last  of  these  gives  voice  to  the 

lament  which  so  many  writers  were  making  over  the  fate  of  the 

natives: — 

But  the  warrior  race  is  fading  away ; 

The  day  of  their  prowess  and  glory  is  past 

Tecuntseh;  or^  The  West  Thirty  Years  Since^  by  George  H. 
Colton,  1842,  is  interesting  both  because  of  its  manifest  imita- 
tion of  Scott,  and  because  of  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  author. 
It  is  a  romance  much  in  the  style  of  Cooper,  with  pursuits  and 
captures  or  hair-breadth  escapes,  for  Tecumseh,  like  another 
Natty  Bumppo,  always  appears  to  rescue  hero  or  heroine  at  the 
crucial  moment.  The  poem  is  full  of  descriptions  of  scenery, 
which  is  part  of  the  object  of  the  writer,  as  is  shown  both  by 
the  double  title  and  by  the  words  of  his  preface.  He  desires, 
he  says,  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  customs  of  the  Indians  in 
general,  but  to  leave  to  posterity  a  brief  description  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  West,  and  **to  exhibit  and  record  the  vast 
efforts  of  the  really  great  man — savage  and  untutored  though  he 
was — whose  name  is  adopted  as  the  title  of  this  work." 

In  Whittier's  Bridal  of  Pennacook^  1844,  we  have  a  simple  re- 
lation of  an  Indian  legend,  a  type  which  was  to  become  popular 
a  little  later.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  development  was  inter- 
rupted by  three  poems,  Whitney's  Ambuscade^  1845,  Street's 
Frontenac^  1849,  and,  in  the  same  year.  Smith's  Black  Hawk^ 
"a  useful  work,  comprehending  much  in  little,"  all  of  which  be- 
long to  that  class  of  Indian  poems  based  on  a  foundation  of 
history.  Oliatta,  by  Howard  H.  Caldwell,  1855,  Chicora^  by 
William  J.  Grayson,  1856,  and  Ulah,  by  Amanda  T.  Jones, 
1861,  are  all  versified  forms  of  Indian  legends.  Hiawatha^  1855, 
is  too  well-known  to  need  description,  and  too  far  superior  to  its 
predecessors  and  successors  to  warrant  criticism  on  the  same 
page.    It  naturally  called  forth  both  parodies  and  imitations,  and 
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likewise  some  opposition,  as  in  Benjamin  Franklin  DeCosta's 
new  version  of  Hiawatha:  the  Story  of  the  Iroquois  Sage^  1873. 
Although  he  considers  that  the  great  prophet  who  founded  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  has  not  been  fairly  represented, 
DeCosta  does  state  quite  clearly  and  accurately  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  versifiers  of  America  toward  the  Indian.  "It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  poet,"  he  says,  "to  clothe  the  Red  Man 
in  a  histrionic  garb,  and  invest  him  with  exaggerated  action.  In 
literature  he  has,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  had  more  than  his 
due.    The  'Noble'  overshadows  the  'Poor  Indian.*  " 

Thus,  although  there  were  some  among  the  writers  of  narra- 
tive verse  in  America  who  felt  the  lure  of  the  strange  foreign 
lands  of  which  Byron  wrote,  on  the  whole  they  kept  to  regions 
nearer  home,  and  satisfied  their  craving  for  romance  with  the 
unfamiliar  elements  in  the  life  of  the  savages  of  their  own  con- 
tinent. A  love  of  their  native  land  inspired  even  the  poorest  of 
them,  and  they  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Emerson's  words:  "All 
these  great  and  transcendent  properties  are  ours.  If  we  dilate 
in  beholding  the  Greek  energy,  the  Roman  pride,  it  is  that  we 
are  already  domesticating  the  same  sentiment.  Let  us  find  room 
for  this  great  guest  in  our  small  houses.  The  first  step  of  worthi- 
ness will  be  to  disabuse  us  of  our  superstitious  associations  with 
places  and  times,  with  number  and  size.  Why  should  these 
words,  Athenian,  Roman,  Asia,  and  England,  so  tingle  in  the 
ear?  Let  us  feel  that  where  the  heart  is,  there  the  muses,  there 
the  gods  sojourn,  and  not  in  any  geography  of  fame.  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  River,  and  Boston  Bay,  you  think  paltry 
places,  and  the  ear  loves  names  of  foreign  and  classic  topography. 
But  here  we  are; — that  is  a  great  fact,  and,  if  we  tarry  a  little, 
we  may  come  to  learn  that  here  is  best."  • 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of  these  poets 
wrote  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  reading  public  for  something 
epic,  something  national,  and  rarely  does  a  poem  produced  un- 
der such  circumstances  rise  to  real  greatness.  Moreover,  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  imitating  English  models,  and  imi- 
tative poetry  almost  inevitably  has  many  faults.   These  two  facts, 

'  Heroism,    Essays;  First  Series. 
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together  with  an  obvious  absence  of  literary  technique,  help  to 
account  for  the[  mediocre  quality  and  lack  of  artistic  value  of 
much  of  the  narrative  poetry  of  America.  Yet  it  was  on  these 
foundations  that  the  greater  poets  built.  Evangeline  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  for  something  which  should  embody  the 
national  traditions,  rather  than  an  imitation  of  the  verse- 
romances  across  the  water.  So  these  smaller  figures  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  poetry  gain  somewhat  in  importance  in 
being  the  men  on  whose  shoulders  poets  like  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  climbed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  national  im- 
pulse and  the  native  traditions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  writer 
of  the  "great  American  epic"  is  still  unborn.  No  Vergil  has 
appeared  to  comply  with  the  command  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Elizabeth  Nitchie. 
New  York  City. 
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PAINS  AND  PALLIATIVES  IN  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Among  all  those  who — to  put  it  with  the  usual  dignifying 
elegance  of  phrase— follow  the  academic  profession,  none  is  so 
commonly  obliged  to  justify  his  ways,  if  not  his  very  existence, 
as  is  the  teacher  of  English  composition.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar,  most  permanent  objects  of  pity,  scorn,  or  suspicion, 
one  of  the  most  generally  convenient  butts  of  ridicule.  The 
case  of  the  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literatures  is 
totally  di£Ferent.  Not  only  is  he  the  rather  awesome  guardian  of 
arcana  rare  to  the  many,  but  he  is  the  recognized  apostle  of  a 
Lost  Cause,  and  as  such  enjoys  the  respectful  countenance  due 
to  any  honorable  though  purblind  zealot.  As  for  the  professor 
of  "olericulture,"  or  the  instructor  in  typewriting,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  his  skin  is  impervious  to  any  thrusts  that  the 
academically  well-bom  may  offer,  so  that  it  were  a  nugatory 
interest  that  should  waste  any  sighs  or  laughter  over  him. 

But  your  teacher  of  English  composition,  however  proud  or 
complacent  he  may  be,  must  usually  be  taking  an  attitude  de- 
fensive or  offensive  among  his  rightful  or  accidental  fellows. 
The  slave  of  his  own  or  imposed  ideals  and  methods,  the  victim 
of  his  own  election  to  follow  an  almost  inescapably  self-flagellant, 
self-sacrificial  order  of  life,  he  can  be,  in  the  general,  neither 
scholar  nor  producer.  Those  of  his  associates,  members  of 
other  departments,  who  do  not  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual mechanician,  probably  somewhat  valuable  but  of  low 
degree,  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  fop,  tolerable 
only  because  it  would  be  idle  to  take  him  seriously.  Even  his 
friends  misunderstand  him.  They  accuse  him  of  double  dealing. 
Their  charge  is  that  he  truckles  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  by 
advertising  his  courses  as  a  school  of  training  directed  to  practi- 
cal ends,  while  he  means  actually  to  follow  a  subtly  diverting 
programme  of  dalliance  in  mere  literature  or  philosophy  or  some 
other  equally  entertaining  pastime  of  the  mind. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  face  of  the  matter.  Abused 
and  misconceived  as  he  may  be  by  others,  it  is  within  himself 
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that  the  confirmed,  the  irredeemable  teacher  of  English  com- 
position must  find  the  cruelest  assaults  upon  his  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

Recall  the  hapless  beginning  of  his  typical  history.  A  month 
before  he  took  his  baccalaureate  he  knew  not  what  should 
become  of  him  in  the  chilly  world  when  he  had  left  the  woolly 
irresponsibility  of  college.  From  this  state  of  vague  concern  he 
was  rescued  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  English,  who  one 
day  in  a  hurry  between  classes  invited  him  to  become  an 
assistant  in  the  department  the  next  year  while  pursuing  his 
graduate  studies.  How  flattering!  This  innocent  youth,  what 
surmise  could  he  form  of  the  irons  being  riveted  upon  his  body 
and  soul?  What  match  the  ingenuously  hopeful  eyes  of  this 
politely  cultivated  young  man  for  the  sinister,  calculating  gleam 
in  the  spectacled  eyes  of  the  department  head  ?  Another  babe 
is  thrown  to  Moloch.  But  die  instantly  he  cannot.  His  doom 
is  to  live  in  the  flames. 

Thus  the  branding.  Now  for  years  he  has  known  the  grill  of 
themes.  There  is  no  need  to  recite  again  the  humiliating 
miseries  of  that  grill,  for  he  himself  with  humorous  self-casti- 
gation  has  often  enough  exposed  his  sores  and  callouses  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  reading  public.  But  let  him  confess,  if  he  dare 
and  will,  some  means  of  alleviation  that  he  may  have  learned. 

In  the  last  analysis  there  are  but  three  courses  open  to  one 
who  must  solve  the  problem  of  themes.  The  most  common  is 
plain  submission  to  the  grind.  With  a  reasonably  honest  sense 
of  consecration  to  his  work,  and  with  a  respectably  courageous 
forgetting  of  his  chronic  stomach-ache  or  eye-ache  or  twitching 
nerves,  in  a  quiet  ardor  of  fidelity  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils  the 
reader  of  endless  laboring  little  manuscripts  may  accept  his  lot 
for  what  it  is  worth.  He  knows  himself  to  be  marked  as  a  man 
of  perhaps  a  too  docile  conscience,  admirable  or  laughable  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  his  critic. 

The  second  course  is  rebellion  against  the  killing  regime  im- 
posed by  pedagogical  precedent  and  departmental  law.  What- 
ever its  measure  of  apostasy  or  recalcitrancy,  and  however  open 
or  surreptitious  it  may  be,  the  act  of  the  rebel  distinguishes  him 
at  least  as  a  man  of  some  daring  independence  in  the  academic 
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world.  Let  him  have  the  temerity  to  accept  the  arguably  de- 
fensible convenience  of  the  fire-place  as  a  disinterested  consumer 
of  surplusage,  or  persuade  himself  of  the  ultimate  economy  in 
paying,  out  of  his  own  purse,  some  clever  and  corruptible  upper- 
classman  or  graduate  student  to  **do"  the  bulk  of  his  themes, 
and  he  is  not  only  a  relatively  free  man  but  also  a  more  or  less 
secretly  commended  one. 

It  is  the  third  course,  however,  that  carries  the  largest  net 
total  of  comfort,  self-satisfaction,  and  public  approval.  This  is 
to  conceive,  elaborate,  and  exploit  a  theory  as  to  how  English 
composition  ought  to  be  taught,  a  theory  scientifically  (that  is 
to  say,  ingeniously)  considerate  of  the  pupils'  requirements  and 
capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  thrifty  of  the  instructor's  en- 
durance and  will.  Let  a  teacher  be  sufficiently  inventive, 
unscrupulous,  and  plausible,  his  way  to  success  by  the  process  of 
a  systematically  labor-saving  theory  is  certain.  Let  him  arrive, 
for  instance,  at  the  conviction  that  students  learn  most  quickly 
and  responsively  by  correcting  one  another's  themes — obviously 
it  needs  but  that  he  should  have  imagination  and  assurance  to 
convince  anyone  else  with  an  uncalcified  mind  of  the  indisputable 
beauty  and  practicality  of  his  plan.  Besides,  if  he  has  the 
magical  faculty  for  inoculating  his  pupils  with  an  unskeptical 
submission  to  their  instructor's  wisdom  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
their  welfare,  his  reputation  for  progressiveness  and  efficiency 
will  soon  reach  as  far  as  the  president's  office.  By  those  who 
know,  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  profit  in  this.  And  if 
envious  malcontents  who  lack  advancement  sullenly  growl  ** Op- 
portunism," who  cares? 

Theory  is  one  way,  and  all  things  considered,  the  most  tactful 
and  most  tactically  astute,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
themes.  But  one  must  be  sharp  to  know  how  to  use  it.  Natu- 
rally enough  to  those  who  more  stolidly  "follow  the  academic 
profession,"  theory  is  frequently  the  most  pitiless  of  task- 
masters. Among  teachers  of  English  composition  there  is  a 
type,  almost  Holofemesian  in  the  astigmatism  of  his  intelligence, 
who  is  above  all  things  a  stickler  for  the  minutiae  of  written 
expression.  Often  this  gentle  fanatic  is  rather  likable  in  his 
mediaeval  niceness — that  is,  likable  to  others  than  his  groaning 
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victims.  His  theory  confers  the  grace  of  salvation  only  on  the 
correct.  To  ignorantly  or  carelessly  or  boldly  cleave  your  in- 
finitive is,  of  course,  to  court  damnation  at  his  hands.  The 
rigor  of  his  red  ink  or  blue  pencil  has  confirmed  him  a  self- 
immolating  monomaniac — and  probably  a  dyspeptic.  He  is  a 
pleasantly  pitiable  figure.  But  there  is  a  less  agreeable  stric- 
tarian  related  to  him,  the  type  of  theorist  who  cossets  in  his 
rectilinear  brain  the  illusion  that  elementary  English  composition 
is  properly  a  course  in  logic.  The  normal  student  under  such 
an  instructor  must  surely  be  pardonable  if  he  should  sometimes 
fancy  a  futuristic  or  cubistic  quality  in  the  extraordinary 
geometrical  processes  of  his  teacher's  mind.  For  it  is  question- 
able whether  even  the  normal  instructor  may  not  occasionally 
feel  a  vertiginous  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  stem  logic, 
and  it  is  whispered  that  the  professional  teachers  of  that  hard 
science  are  inclined  to  be  rather  coolly  amused  at  the  English 
teacher's  maladroit  practices  in  their  field.  There  must  be  a 
fallacy  somewhere  in  the  assumption  that  because  one  has  drawn 
a  diagram  he  has  designed  a  buildable  house  or  revealed  the  true 
plan  of  one  that  already  stands. 

The  theorist  who  thus  runs  the  risk  of  stultifying  himself  by 
his  addiction  to  logic  is  a  believer  in  the  supreme  virtue  of 
curative  and  preventive  discipline.  To  label  this  impressively 
he  calls  it  propaedeutic.  Train  the  student,  he  maintains,  in 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  orderly  thought  and  expression,  and  you 
have  performed  your  indispensable  first  duty.  Keep  him  busy 
in  the  machine-shop  of  cause  and  effect,  generalization,  defi- 
nition, and  the  rest.  Never  mind  whether  he  works  with  his 
own  ideas  and  images,  or  with  somebody  else's  facts  and  opin- 
ions.    Give  him  method;  teach  him  how. 

To  the  generally  somewhat  pachydermatous  professors  of 
economics,  commerce,  engineering,  and  other  practical  things 
this  is  right  doctrine.  "After  all,"  says  one  of  these  teachers 
of  really  important  matters,  **the  true  business  of  your  English 
department  is  to  attend  to  the  elementary  needs  of  our  students. '  * 
(Such  a  remark,  of  course,  comes  rather  from  a  personality  than 
from  a  representative  of  a  particular  subject;  he  might  equally 
well  be  a  professor  of  government  or  a  professor  of  mathematics. ) 
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And  it  is  the  influence  of  this  attitude  that  begets  in  English 
departments  the  theorist  who  is  imbued  with  an  all-absorbing 
sense  of  the  primary  excellence  of  practical  results.  Sometimes 
this  theorist  is  so  thoroughgoing  that  he  sloughs  off  the  too  un- 
mistakable skin  in  which  he  was  bom  into  the  department  and 
grows  the  protective  coloration  of  a  teacher  of  "Business 
English."  About  such  a  subject  there  is  something  bastardly 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  conservative,  and  yet  the  associate 
who  adopts  it  is  regarded  as  an  estimable  renegade  after  all. 
There's  no  denying  that  he  is  useful — and  that  he  "lets  him- 
self in*'  for  hard  work.  In  the  sight  of  the  grilled  theme-reader, 
that  penalty  entitles  one  to  forgiveness  for  almost  any  villainy. 

Another  variety  of  theorist  is  the  believer  in  oral  composition. 
He  is  already  increasingly  numerous,  for  to  train  young  people, 
those  who  are  presumably  to  be  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  a 
democratic  society,  in  the  art  of  spoken  discourse  is  now  re- 
garded by  deans  and  presidents,  professors  of  education,  and  all 
other  prescient  dictators  of  academic  practices  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  process  of  forming  a  competent  citizenry.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  oral  composition  and  public  speaking 
are  quite  identical.  Perhaps  they  may  justly  be  thought  of  as 
twins — more  likely,  cousins.  There  is  no  great  warmth  of 
affection  between  them.  Teachers  of  public  speaking  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  teachers  of  oral  composition  as  presumptuous 
meddlers,  tyros  in  a  branch  of  instruction  that  calls  for  special 
aptitude  and  much  technical  training.  Teachers  of  English 
composition  who,  out  of  conviction  or  under  the  pressure  of  the 
prevailing  mode,  require  their  pupils  to  render  brief  addresses 
in  class,  reciprocate  the  unfriendliness  by  supposing  the  courses 
in  public  speaking  to  be  given  over  largely  to  such  trifling  con- 
siderations as  breathing  exercises,  the  disposal  of  the  hands,  and 
the  study  of  how  to  read  poems  with  emotional  sympathy  and 
in  proper  dramatic  manner.  There  is  still  many  a  stubborn 
instructor  in  English  who  skeptically  continues  to  protest  against 
the  importance  attached  to  the  oral  part  of  the  composition  that 
he  endeavors  to  teach ;  he  stands  to  his  guns  on  the  ground  that 
speaking  tends  to  foster  glibness,  specious  fluency,  inexactness, 
and  that  all  the  little  errors  (in  such  acceptably  vital  matters  as 
20 
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grammar  and  spelling)  which  blemish  the  written  page  are 
blurred  into  insignificance  by  the  irresponsible  tongue.  But  the 
theorist  who  is  so  completely  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time  that  he  sees  how  profoundly  the  welfare  of  society  depends 
on  proficiency  in  the  spoken  work  is  unphased.  He  has  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  (outside  of  his  own  classroom)  with 
him,  and  can  safely  enjoy  to  the  full  the  still  somewhat  novel 
exemption  from  toilsome  hours  of  theme-reading  that  the  new 
order  provides. 

Meantime  one  must  not  be  forgetting  the  other  types  that 
flourish,  or  languish,  among  the  obscure  thousands  of  teachers 
of  how  to  write.  The  theorist's  logic  conclusively  proves  that 
there  must  still  be  in  patient  if  sodden  existence  great  numbers 
of  instructors  who  cling  in  the  surf  to  the  safe  ropes  of  the  text- 
book. Hardly  a  day  drags  by  that  one  does  not  find  in  his  mail 
at  least  two  or  three  advertisements  of  new  textbooks,  from 
publishers  whose  only  motive  in  life  is  to  produce  the  ne  plus 
ultra  in  the  printed  base  of  supplies  that  every  teacher  has  craved 
since  the  beginning  of  his  career.  It  is  not  undiverting  to  note 
the  desperate  ingenuity  that  the  authors  of  these  volumes  have 
exercised  in  their  sometimes  almost  sublime  effort  to  dress  up 
the  wretched  old  precepts  and  formulas  in  a  new  guise.  The 
results  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  at  least  provide  the  gullible 
teacher  with  the  hope  springing  from  the  publishers'  heartening 
assurances  that  this  latest  author  or  editor  has  succeeded  as  none 
before  him  in  "vitalizing"  his  subject. 

But  the  books  themselves !    Almost  invariably  the  same  dull, 

forbidding  exterior,  ugly  enough  to  crush  with  irremediable 

dreariness  the  soul  of  any  avid  student.     Yet  teachers  there  are 

who  will   fasten    these    cramping  life-preservers   about   their 

pupils,  careless  if  those  sink  who  could  perfectly  well  swim 

without  them,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  would  otherwise 

certainly  sink  may  thus  make  shift  to  keep  afloat.   The  author  of 

an  exhaustive  textbook  on  argumentation  writes  cheerfully,  on  the 

title-page  of  a  copy  for  presentation  to  a  colleague,  the  familiar 

lines : — 

'*  If  there  should  be  another  flood, 

Then  do  thou  hither  fly  I 

For  though  the  whole  world  be  submerged. 

This  book  will  still  be  dry  1 " 
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Let  the  teacher  dependent  on  the  publishers  grant  his  pupils 
this  comfort,  and  perhaps  the  rules  and  principles  assembled  in 
the  almost  inevitable  territories  of  description,  narration,  ex- 
position, and  argumentation  may  seem  a  less  uselessly  dusty 
way  to  travel. 

Devotees  of  the  textbook  are  also  normally  given  to  the  copi- 
ous »se  of  "literary  specimens."  Formerly  these  very  choicely 
selected  and  edited  revelations  of  beauty  in  structure  and  style 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  excerpts  from  the  time-hallowed  works 
of  the  masters.  But  of  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
resuscitate  the  ennuied  spirits  of  the  teacher,  to  placate  the 
scornful  carpers  among  the  progressive  members  of  other  de- 
partments, and  incidentally  to  tickle  the  suspicious  palate  or 
appease  the  querulous  appetite  of  the  student,  by  producing 
volumes  in  which  the  masters  are  elbowed  into  abashed  subordi- 
nation to  a  very  democratic  assortment  of  conspicuously  clever 
and  "significant"  modems.  A  general  terror  of  old-fogy  ism, 
a  passion  for  giving  English  composition  as  sharp  a  tang  of  con- 
temporaneity as  that  enjoyed  by  the  courses  in  agriculture  or 
business  administration,  has  seized  on  all  teachers  who  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  they  must  fight  for  themselves  and 
their  subject. 

In  an  increasingly  widespread  number  of  cases,  also,  this 
subscription  to  new  methods  means  subscription  for  magazines. 
The  idea  having  once  been  conceived  that  the  drowsiness  and 
obstinacy  of  the  pupil  might  be  counteracted  by  putting  into 
his  hands  something  that  belonged  not  to  the  library  but  to  the 
news-stand,  a  fashion  was  started,  and  now  to  the  rain  of  text- 
book publishers'  announcements  is  added  the  hailstorm  of  maga- 
zine publishers'  advertisements.  Their  rivalry  in  the  unctuous 
blandishment  of  themselves  and  their  intended  buyers  is  pretty 
to  see.  As  for  the  old  masters,  the  superannuated  Macaulays 
and  Thackerays,  they  may  as  well  admit  to  themselves  that 
Charles  Lamb  was  more  modemly  foresightful  than  the  rest  of 
them  when  he  took  the  bold  step  of  declaring  himself  a  writer 
for  antiquity.  It  is  the  writer  for  and  of  to-day  who  has  become 
the  model  for  the  young  people  of  an  egocentrically  democratic 
age.     Does  anyone  remember  that  Don  Quixote's  niece  wanted 
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to  know  why  that  crazy  gentleman  went  "seeking  for  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat"  ? 

The  indurated  theorists,  of  course,  have  small  patience  with 
this  magazine-mongering  pursuit  of  the  neoteric.  But  they 
scowl  the  more  heavily  upon  those  shirkers  of  elementary  neces- 
sity who  montessoriously  choose  to  feed  their  students  on  the 
tasty  methods  and  materials  of  the  short-story.  Whole  courses 
in  short-story  writing  are,  to  be  sure,  generally  limited  to  sopho- 
mores or  upperclass  students,  and  to  the  nondescript  faddists 
and  intellectual  flittermice  of  the  summer  session.  But  full 
many  an  instructor  in  freshman  English  contrives  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  the  year's  programme  to  narration,  and  this 
soon  gradates,  or  degenerates,  into  practice  in  writing  stories. 
"Why  live  on  lentils  when  lotus  is  to  your  hand?"  Why  insist 
on  smothering  the  young  mind  and  imagination  in  the  stuffy 
workshop  of  exposition,  when  you  can  give  it  the  pullulating 
freedom  of  natural  play  in  the  outdoors  of  story- writing?  Facts, 
thought,  and  imagination,  the  ingredients  of  composition— you 
get  them  all  in  a  good  narrative,  say  the  advocates  of  emphasis 
on  this  form  of  expression.  And  you  get  self-realization,  and 
the  graphic  touch,  and  red  blood — whatever  belongs  to  life.  To 
which  the  sterner  sort  reply  that  all  you  get,  at  the  best,  is  a 
useless  kind  of  superficial  cleverness,  a  large  element  of  conceit, 
and  a  general  relaxation  of  vigilance  and  concern  for  the  funda- 
mentals of  clear,  orderly,  correct  thinking,  writing,  speaking. 

Short-story  enthusiasts  are  not  the  worst  offenders,  however, 
in  the  sight  of  the  strictarians.  The  most  reprehensibly  se- 
ditious, the  most  recreant  type  of  teacher  is  he  who  exploits 
the  personalities  of  his  students  by  exploiting  his  own.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  all  teachers  do,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
precisian  and  the  enforcer  of  logic  as  well  as  the  brilliant  young 
maker  of  spicular  comments  on  everything  under  the  sun.  But 
the  instructor  who  provokes  the  gravest  headshaking  and  most 
dourly  mumbled  condemnation  among  the  righteously  regular  of 
his  associaton  is  one  whose  only  law  for  the  student  seems  to 
be  the  old  Fay  ce  que  vouldras.  Eavesdrop  at  the  door  of  his 
classroom  and  you  may  catch  from  his  sonorous  voice  some  such 
a$tpunding  phrase  as  "the  smooth  flow  of  Pater's  oily  prose, 
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sweet  like  honey  dripping  in  an  urn";  or  you  may  hear  an 
awakeningly  trenchant  observation  concerning  the  "economic 
revolution  essential  to  our  inchoate  democracy,*'  or  a  keen  an- 
notation of  a  passage  from  somebody's  *'Mob  Psychology" — it 
matters  not.  His  language  is  always  fulgent,  and  he  lectures 
stimulantly  on  whatever  for  the  moment  may  engage  his  intel- 
lectual virtuosity — to  pupils  whom  the  high  schools  may  have 
imperfectly  taught  how  to  speak  and  punctuate.  But  why  not 
''pass  the  buck"  on  these  irksome  matters  to  the  high  schools? 
asks  the  bright  young  college  instructor,  intent  on  ideation. 

Teachers  of  English  composition  are  thus  seen  to  be  a  diverse 
species — perhaps  it  were  more  true  to  say  a  genus  of  many 
species,  each  diverse.  The  varieties  that  have  been  sketchily 
indicated  in  the  preceding  ill-tempered  paragraphs  would  appear 
to  be  each  relatively  free.  But  in  organized  departments,  of 
course,  the  play  of  individual  notion  or  idiosyncrasy  suffers  some 
let  and  hindrance.  Here  and  there  a  department  of  English 
composition,  or  the  corps  of  instructors  concerned  chiefly  with 
composition,  will  have  as  its  head  a  paternally  benevolent  pro- 
fessor who  cares  not  to  impose  on  his  subordinates  or  associates 
any  system  or  mode  especially  dear  to  himself.  In  the  rare  in- 
stance, the  chief,  so  far  from  being  of  this  negative  sort,  will  be 
a  man  of  such  forceful  and  charming  personality  that  all  the 
instructors  over  whose  work  he  presides  must  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  his  imaginative  gusto  and  more  or  less  consciously 
ape  his  ways.  But  the  type  of  head  who  usually  gets  himself 
into  the  position  of  responsibility  and  direction  is  likely  to  be 
a  small  tyrant  or  amateur  autocrat  with  afn  idee  fixe  and  a  passion 
for  uniformity.  He  adds  to  his  intellectual  (or  perhaps  one 
should  say  more  reservedly,  his  theoretical)  preference  the 
pressure  of  a  moral  conviction.  Experience  and  speculative 
reflection  have  combined  with  a  natural  talent  of  farseeingness 
to  assure  him  of  the  correctness  of  his  aims,  methods,  and 
criteria.  But  he  is  shrewdly  careful  to  give  the  members  of  his 
corps  an  impression  that  he  does  not  mean  to  domineer,  while 
constantly  insisting  that  the  prosperity  of  the  course  depends 
on  singleness  of  principle  and  harmoniousness  of  effort  among 
all  concerned.     Confident  within  himself  that  his  own  doctrine 
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is  apodictically  sound,  he  must  yet  tactfully  argue  its  lightness 
to  his  associates. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  for  this  chief  of  staff  is 
uniformity  of  standard  in  grading  themes.  It  is  assumed  to 
be  vitally  important,  to  a  society  of  democratic  equality  in  re- 
wards and  punishments,  that  Richard  Roe  in  Section  i  should 
not  be  more  heavily  penalized  for  grammatical  errors  than  his 
solecistic  brother  in  Section  25,  and  that  Daphne  Doe  in  Section 
2  should  not  be  more  liberally  complimented  for  stylistic  elegance 
than  her  correspondingly  felicitous  sister  in  Section  24.  Hence 
at  the  meetings  of  the  corps  of  section  masters  one  may  com- 
monly behold  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  ostensibly  disinterested 
instructors  listening  with  judicially  knitted  brows  to  the  reading 
of  somebody's  "doubtful**  paper  on  "How  to  Raise  Dahlias," 
or  "The  Value  of  Education."  Ghoulish  judges  about  a  naked 
infant  I  Let  its  toes  be  turned  in,  that  is  to  say,  its  ending  faulty, 
and  a  critic  eager  to  win  to  his  interest  a  reputation  for  severity 
will  snarl  a  grade  of  "low  pass.*'  But  another  critic,  disposed 
to  fancy  inturned  toes  as  "promisingly  distinctive,"  will  smile 
a  grade  of  "creditable."  Wherein  the  director  of  the  course 
will  recognize  a  "fundamental  problem." 

About  these  sub-departmental  meetings  there  seems  to  be 
almost  inevitably  one  especially  distressful  circumstance.  The 
hour  at  which  they  are  set  is  bound  to  be  the  very  time  when 
the  instructor  is  most  weary  of  his  profession,  when  his  nerves 
jerk,  his  mind  is  a  squashy  lump,  and  his  soul  wilts  like  a  stifled 
flower.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be  the  very  time  when, 
having  dispatched  the  conscience-worrying  labors  of  the  day, 
he  would  arch  his  chest  for  a  brisk  four-miles-an-hour,  or  escape 
to  the  re-humanizing  liveliness  of  golf  or  tennis,  or  to  the  un- 
exhausting  excitement  of  persiflage  and  billiards  at  the  club. 
There  is  the  bare  possibility,  also,  that  he  still  cherishes  the 
delusion  of  having  some  zest  for  small  researchful  burrowings 
into  the  literature  of  the  past.  But  let  him  look  to  an  hour  of 
studious  fellowship  with  the  habitual  grubbing  scholars  in  the 
library  stack,  and  there  sounds  the  mandatory  bell  that  summons 
him  to  council  over  themes  and  methods.  The  meeting  that 
should  theoretically  be  a  combination  of  stimulant  and  demulcent 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  narcotic. 
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Can  anything  be  done  about  it  all?  Is  there  any  way  of  sal- 
vation for  the  mere  teacher  of  English  composition?  Within 
himself,  we  say,  he  finds  the  most  grievous  underminings  of  his 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Whether  he  be  that  feebler  sort  who 
is  inured  to  knowing  himself  a  trodden  worm,  or  that  more 
toughened  sort  who  has  been  able,  by  bent  of  personal  vanity  or 
by  sense  of  self-forgetting  duty,  to  face  his  world  with  unem- 
barrassed mien,  he  must  often  feel  a  sudden  nausea,  a  bitterness 
of  taste,  a  weariness,  a  giving  of  the  knees  as  he  carries  through 
the  day.  Envy  must  often  smite  him — and  this  is  corroding  to 
the  spirit.  Enviable  are  those  his  fellows  in  other  fields  who 
regularly  reap  cool  benefits  of  leisure,  and  academic  standing, 
and  pecuniary  comfort,  while  he  must  needs  unheeded  keep 
toiling  in  the  sun.  Occasionally,  in  the  general  gamble,  some 
lucky,  persistent,  crafty  individual  will  emerge  and  gain  a  perch 
of  eminence.  But  the  rank  and  file  must  usually  be  justifying 
their  ways,  and  to  themselves  as  well  as  others,  their  very 
existence. 

The  drill-master  of  recruits  will  shout,  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
"Heads  up!  Eyes  ofif  the  ground!"  That  is  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary lessons  in  military  bearing.  And  probably  it  is  one  of  the 
lessons  that  the  teacher  of  English  composition  must  compel 
himself  to  learn,  for  he  ordinarily  lacks  the  military  bearing  that 
the  man  devoted,  or  condemned,  to  the  rigors  of  choreful  teaching 
cannot  very  manfully  afiford  to  do  without. 

For  one  thing  the  drill-master's  sharp  admonition,  as  applied 
to  the  instructor  in  English,  means  shaking  off  the  slavish  habit 
of  fretting  over  unessential  regulations.  *'Erewhon"  Butler, 
while  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  wrote  an  essay,  "On  English 
Composition,"  in  which  he  said  among  other  rebellious  and 
wholesome  things:  "I  incline  to  believe  that  as  irons  support 
the  rickety  child,  whilst  they  impede  the  healthy  one,  so  rules, 
for  the  most  part,  are  but  useful  to  the  weaker  among  us." 
There  are  many  authorities,  in  many  matters,  to  vouch  for  the 
soundness  of  the  general  doctrine  enunciated  in  this  observation. 
And  it  is  healthful  doctrine  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  his 
pupil.  The  courses  in  elementary  English  composition  have  a 
tendency  to  give  a  calcareous  quality  to  the  minds  and  souls  of 
those  who  conduct  them  because  they  are  so  imbedded  in  form 
and  method.        niformity  among  teachers  is  an  ideal  easy  of 
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excessive  enforcement.  It  is  an  ideal  that  deadens  often,  ani- 
mates seldom.  Some  limit  to  individual  vagary  there  must  un- 
deniably be.  A  teacher  of  elementary  English  composition 
probably  cannot  help  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  by 
allowing  correctness  in  use  of  words  and  construction  of 
sentences  to  go  by  the  board  for  the  sake  of  starting  thought 
about  contemporary  problems  in  social  science  or  developing 
facility  in  writing  stories.  But  give  the  individual  instructor 
the  respectful  and  trustful  freedom  that  his  intelligence  and 
intellectual  honor  may  reasonably  expect,  and  if  he  be  not  an 
incurable  coxcomb  or  a  knave,  he  will  have  something  of  the 
self-esteem,  and  attain  something  of  the  broad  success,  that 
everybody  quite  naturally  and  legitimately  craves.  This  sounds 
very  solemn,  but  the  occasion  does  call  for  some  tightening  of 
the  lips. 

Freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  methods,  the  conduct  of  his  work, 
and  the  administering  of  grades,  without  undue  violation  of  that 
principle  of  team-work  which  is  philosophically  as  well  as 
scientifically  proved  invaluable — this,  in  an  age  of  liberal  ideals, 
the  teacher  has  a  right  to  enjoy.  But  "Heads  up!  Eyes  off  the 
ground!"  implies  also  freedom  for  a  larger  relish  of  life  and 
literature  than  that  generally  vouchsafed  the  teacher  bound  to 
the  wheel  of  themes.  If  one  follows  the  course  of  rebellion,  or 
that  of  contriving  a  labor-saving  theory,  he  needs  no  rescue. 
But  if,  like  most  of  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
virtually  conscripted  into  the  service,  one  follows  the  expected 
course,  he  stands  in  dire  need  of  freedom  for  reading  according 
to  his  heart's  desire,  and  for  whatever  intellectual  recreation  or 
exploration  springs  to  his  liking.  Thrift  has  been  fitly  defined 
to  mean  so  living  that  accomplishment  and  the  expenditure  of 
effort  are  equal.  To  the  faithful  teacher  of  English  composition 
it  must  often  seem  that  he  is  spending  far  beyond  his  income. 
Give  him  more  freedom  to  follow  the  predilections  of  his  tastes, 
and  he  will  have  the  richer  quantity  and  content  of  life,  which 
will  enable  him  to  be,  in  the  long  run  (or  stagger),  the  more 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  students  whom  he  undertakes  to  equip 
for  the  just  businesses  and  amenities  of  the  ambitious  world. 

George  R.  MacMinn. 
University  of  California. 
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In  these  historic  months  we  have  double  warrant,  where  per- 
haps none  at  all  is  needed,  for  turning  once  more  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Thanatopsis,  In  the  first  place,  the  centenary  year  of 
the  publication  of  that  masterpiece  of  Bryant's  has  just  closed; 
and  secondly,  these  times  in  which  we  live,  overshadowed  in  a 
degree  by  the  brooding  figure  of  Death,  have  brought  forth 
fruits  of  youth  and  inspiration  and  tragedy  wherewith  to  draw 
many  an  interesting  and  illuminating  parallel  with  young  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant's  View  of  Death. 

The  poems  of  Alan  Seeger  are  appropriate  for  such  a  compar- 
ison not  only  because  of  their  value  as  poetry,  which  is  consider- 
able, but  because  they  embody  a  "View  of  Death,"  which  seems 
to  be  typical  of  a  prevailing  attitude  in  the  trenches.  So  that 
in  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Seeger's  Last  Poems  we  have  the 
views  of  two  youths  on  the  subject  of  death,  written  a  hundred 
years  apart  and  under  very  different  conditions. 

Bryant  was  younger  by  ten  years  when  he  wrote  Thanatopsis 
than  Seeger  was  at  the  writing  of  his  Last  Poems,  But  Bryant 
at  seventeen  had  perhaps  undergone  the  mental  training  of  See- 
ger at  twenty-seven,  due  to  the  educational  forcing  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  Bryant's  childhood.  In  those  days  the  educational 
system  of  New  England  developed  the  minds  of  the  boys,  in 
certain  grooves  at  least,  much  more  rapidly  than  any  system  in 
common  use  to-day.  Of  many  a  New  England  divine  there  are 
stories  told  of  incredible  precocity;  there  must  have  been  a 
spirit  of  emulation  among  parents  and  teachers,  and  even  among 
the  children.  The  story  of  Timothy  Dwight  taking  his  exami- 
nation for  entrance  to  Yale  College  at  ten  years  of  age  while  sit- 
ting on  the  lap  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  also  passed  the  examina- 
tion, is  a  classic.  Bryant  tells  in  his  fragment  of  autobiography 
of  the  precocity  of  his  brother,  who  read  the  Bible  through  from 
cover  to  cover  in  his  fourth  year.  The  poet  admits  also  that  he 
himself  was  considered  precocious,  though  confessing  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  record  as  an  infant  prodigy  to  that  of  his  brother. 
Therefore,  when  one  considers  the  diflference  in  educational  cir- 
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cumstances  between  Bryant  and  Seeger,  one  is  inclined  to  place 
the  Thanatopsis  of  the  one  and  the  Last  Poems  of  the  other  upon 
somewhat  the  same  plane,  with  respect  to  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  their  authors. 

As  to  the  other  circumstances  of  production,  Thanatopsis  is 
emphatically  a  poem  of  peace,  while  the  Last  Poems  were  con- 
ceived and  written  out  among  the  very  alarums  of  war.  It  would 
not,  indeed,  have  been  strange  if  there  had  been  some  passing 
reference  to  the  frightful  mortality  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
Thanatopsis,  One  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  that  a  young 
American  interested  in  politics  in  1811  when  all  Europe  was 
gathering  her  energies  for  the  final  cataclysmic  effort  to  shake 
off  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  when  America,  enraged  at  the 
violations  of  a  neutral's  rights,  was  about  to  join  battle  herself, 
should  write  of  death  with  the  philosophic  calm  characteristic  of 
Thanatopsis.  But  search  is  vain  for  the  thought  of  war  in  the 
poem.  Those  who  die  "withdraw  in  silence  from  the  living"; 
they  shall  ''one  by  one"  be  gathered  to  the  grave.  But  then, 
there  might  have  been  many  things  in  Thanatopsis  that  are  not 
there.  The  poem  has  a  unity  of  thought  which  admits  of  no 
consideration  of  any  idea  but  the  one  thesis  which  it  expounds. 

The  consideration  of  death  is  forced  upon  Alan  Seeger  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  as  a  soldier  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  Death  is  not  a  frequent  topic  in  his 
earlier  poems,  ox  Juvenilia,  His  health  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  rugged  than  Bryant's  in  his  early  youth,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  ill-health  turned  the  thoughts  of  either  Bryant  or  Seeger  death- 
ward,  as  it  had  Kirk  White's,  for  example.  As  for  Seeger,  he 
loved  to  think  of  pleasanter  things  than  death.     He  wrote:— 

I  lived  in  strict  devotion  all  along 

To  my  three  idols — Love,  and  Anns,  and  Song. 

Far  indeed  from  Bryant  to  write  such  lines!  His  mind  was 
"sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  He  came  to  the 
contemplation  of  death  partly  because  of  a  mind  which,  by  its 
very  nature,  found  in  death  a  necessary  object  of  its  thought ; 
and  partly  because  of  the  influence  of  Kirk  White,  Robert  Blair, 
and  Bishop  Porteus,  minor  poets  of  England  whose  verses  upon 
the  subjects  of  death  and  the  grave  made,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, a  deep  impression  upon  him.  The  appeal  which  our  mor- 
tality made  to  Bryant's  imagination  affected  him  throughout  all 
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of  his  long  life.  In  the  Oxford  edition  of  Bryant's  poems  there 
are,  exclusive  of  translations,  177  poems.  Of  these  forty-two 
treat  in  whole  or  in  some  important  part,  of  death.  The  gloom 
of  death  and  the  comforting  presence  of  Nature  were  Bryant's 
diapason;  and  in  Thanatopsis  both  themes  find  their  noblest 
expression. 

The  result  of  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  the  two 
poets  were  placed  in  respect  to  their  subject  might  be  expected 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  death  seem  more  imminent  and  per- 
personal  to  Seeger.  "I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death,"  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  most  effective  poems.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Thanatopsis  was  very  per- 
sonal for  Bryant.  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  written  largely  to 
comfort  himself,  as  it  were,  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
heart,  to  "sustain  and  soothe"  his  own  mind  ''when  thoughts  of 
the  last  bitter  hour"  came  'Mike  a  blight"  over  his  own  spirit. 
Such  an  hypothesis  gives  us  a  reason  for  his  hiding  the  poem 
away  as  he  did,  instead  of  showing  it  to  his  father,  who  was  his 
counsellor  and  critic,  and  to  whom  it  was  his  custom  to  submit, 
in  those  days,  all  the  verses  he  wrote.  Perhaps  the  difference 
in  the  immediacy  of  the  gloom  of  death  to  young  Bryant  and 
young  Seeger  was  not  so  great  after  all:  death  is  ever  imminent 
for  all  who  are  mortal,  and  differences  are  largely  in  the  keen- 
ness of  our  perceptions  of  its  nearness. 

Alan  Seeger  loved  Nature,  too.  If  I  may  use  somewhat  in- 
definite terms,  Bryant's  was  the  philosophical  or  ethical  attitude 
toward  Nature,  while  Seeger's  was  romantic.  Let  me  quote  the 
first  two  strophes  of  the  poem,  the  first  line  of  which  I  have 

already  used : — 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

At  some  disputed  barricade, 

When  Spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 

And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air— 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 

And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 

And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath — 

It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him  still. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 

On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 

When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 

And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appear. 
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Here  Nature,  so  far  from  relieving  the  pain  of  the  contempla- 
tion, as  in  Thanatopsis^  accentuates  it.  Seeger  took  a  lively 
delight  in  the  loveliness  of  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  sky,  and 
colors — always  colors;  he  did  not  seek  in  them  for  lessons,  or 
for  a  guide  to  action.    This  is  Sonnet  XII,  the  last  of  the  latter 

series  *'~- 

Clouds  rosy-tinted  in  the  setting  sun, 

Depths  of  the  azure  eastern  sky  between, 

Plains  where  the  poplar-bordered  highways  run. 

Patched  with  a  hundred  tints  of  brown  and  green, — 

Beauty  of  Earth,  when  in  thy  harmonies 

The  cannon's  note  has  ceased  to  be  a  part, 

I  shall  return  once  more  and  bring  to  these 

The  worship  of  an  undivided  heart 

Of  those  sweet  potentialities  that  wait 

For  my  heart's  deep  desire  to  fecundate 

I  shall  resume  the  search,  if  Fortune  grants ; 

And  the  great  cities  of  the  world  shall  yet 

Be  golden  frames  for  me  in  which  to  set 

New  masterpieces  of  more  rare  romance. 

But  ''Fortune"  did  not  grant;  he  has  "returned  once  more"  to 

Earth,  but  in  a  very  literal  sense  indeed. 

In  Bryant's  poem,  "The  Old  Man's  Counsel,"  it  has  seemed 

to  me  there  is  to  be  found  the  keynote  of  much  of  Bryant's  verse 

concerning  Nature.  The  gist  of  the  "Old  Man's  CounseP  is  given 

thus : — 

Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long, 

And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow. 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield- 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so  when  thou  shalt  come 
Into  these  barren  years,  thou  mayest  not  bring 
A  mind  unfurnished  and  a  withered  heart. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  Bryant  followed  this  "Counsel," 
and  how  many  of  his  poems,  especially  those  written  before  he 
was  fifty,  contain,  usually  at  the  end,  an  ethical  application. 

Thanatopsis  has  been  criticised  adversely  many  times  because 
it  contains  no  reference  to  immortality.  The  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  any  extensive  reference  to  this  doctrine  in  the  poem 
has  been  settled,  as  I  believe,  in  Parke  Godwin's  admirable 
biography  of  the  poet.   The  lines  (in  the  version  as  we  have  it) — 

....  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave — 

are  sufficient  advertisement  of  the  poet's  belief  in  a  hereafter,  or 
at  least  of  his  faith  in  his  Creator,  and  are  enough  to  cause  the 
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deletion  of  the  word  "pagan"  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem's 
critics.  "Pagan"  was  not  a  very  suitable  word  for  their  pur- 
pose, anyway,  for  Christianity  has  never  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
doctrine  of  immortality. 

That  Bryant  firmly  believed  in  immortality  is  well  attested  in 
many  of  his  poems,  especially  in  those  of  his  last  thirty  years. 
Seeger's  ideas  on  the  subject  appear  to  be  more  vague,  and  are 
very  much  more  truly  pagan  where  they  appear.    In  "Liebestod" 

we  read : — 

Sometimes  I  think  that,  where  the  hilltops  rear 
Their  white  entrenchments  back  of  tangled  wire, 
Behind  the  mist  death  only  can  make  clear, 
There,  like  Brunhilde  ringed  with  flaming  fire, 
Lies  what  shall  ease  my  hearths  immense  desire : 
There,  where  beyond  the  horror  and  the  pain 
Only  the  brave  shall  pass,  only  the  strong  attain. 

More  strongly  defined  is  his  fatalism.  Yet  that  doctrine  in 
Seeger,  as  in  the  pages  of  many  other  "first-hand  writers"  on 
the  war,  betrays  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
One  is  impressed  that  the  soldier  in  the  trenches  adopts  it  be- 
cause uncertainty  as  to  his  own  fate  is  thus  made  easier  for  him 
to  bear.  When  he  gives  his  assent  to  the  fatalism  of  the  trenches 
he  stops  worrying  and  becomes  a  better  soldier  for  his  attitude. 
Sergeant  Empey  admits  as  much  in  that  racy  and  phenomenally 
popular  book  of  his.  It  is  all  in  Seeger's  "Maktoob."  Out  of 
the  fragment  of  a  shell  that  killed  a  comrade  the  poet  made  a 
ring — grim  relic— and  on  the  seal  he  "bade  aTurco  write  *Mak- 
toob,' "  which  is  Arabic  for  "*Tis  written."  And  when  he 
goes  over  the  top  he  looks  upon  his  ring, — 

And  nerves  relax  that  were  most  tense. 
And  death  comes  whistling  down  unheard, 

As  1  consider  all  the  sense 
Held  in  that  mystic  word. 

And  it  brings,  quieting  like  balm 
My  heart  whose  flutterings  have  ceased. 

The  resignation  and  the  calm 
And  wisdom  of  the  East. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  genesis  of  the  necessarianism  of  the 
trenches,  it  is  there,  and  it  permeates  the  Later  Poems  of  Alan 
Seeger.  There  are  very  many  lines  in  Seeger's  poems,  by  the 
way,  that  are  startlingly  reminiscent  of  Fitzgerald's  version  of 
of  the  quatrains  of  that  arch-fatalist,  Omar  Khayydm. 
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On  July  4,  1916,  Alan  Seeger  kept  his  rendezvous  with  death 
on  the  ••scarred  slope  of  battered  hill"  that  he  had  previsioned, 
at  Belloy-en-Santerre.  The  final  lines  of  "The  Hosts"  are  per- 
haps fitting  requiem : — 

We  saw  not  clearly  nor  understood, 

But,  yielding  ourselves  to  the  masterhand, 

Each  in  his  part  as  best  he  could, 

We  played  it  through  as  the  author  planned. 

Bryant  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  But  he  too  met  death  of  a 
sudden  at  last,  with  rather  less  of  warning  than  Seeger  bad. 
One  wonders  rather  vainly  what  would  have  been  the  eflfect  on 
his  fame  if  Bryant  had  died  at  twenty-eight  instead  of  at  eighty- 
three.  We  should  have  the  poems  published  in  his  first  volume, 
which  was  issued  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  They  include 
•Thanatopsis,"  "To  a  Waterfowl."  "Green  River"  and  "The 
Ages" — but  only  eight  all  told.  He  had  many  others  in  manu- 
script, and  some  not  included  in  the  book  had  already  been  pub- 
lished in  periodicals  when  he  made  his  first  venture  in  book 
form,  in  a  day  when  to  send  forth  a  book  of  American  poetry 
took  courage  indeed. 

Youth  and  Death,  and  a  hundred  years;  a  country  doctor's 
home,  and  the  trenches  in  France;  a  precocious  New  England 
lad,  but  one  remove  from  Puritanism,  and  a  "beloved  vaga- 
bond," whose  true  home  was  Paris:  —  but  are  not  the  reactions 
much  the  same?  Appalled  by  the  imminence  of  death,  they 
turn  to  look  upon  Nature  each  in  his  own  mood;  each  finds,  how 
and  where  he  may,  his  own  solace  and  defence  against  fear;  each 
resolves  to  make  the  best  of  it,  one  saying— 

And  we  shall  brave  eternity  as  though 

Eyes  looked  on  us  in  which  we  would  seem  fair — 

One  waited  in  whose  presence  we  would  wear, 

Even  as  a  lover  who  would  be  well-seen, 

Our  manhood  faultless,  and  our  honor  clean ! 

and  the  other  will— 

...  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Frank  Luther  Mott. 
New  York  City. 
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The  Mill  on  the  Floss  may  be  regarded  as  a  consummate  ex- 
position of  small-mindedness.  In  the  writing  of  this  novel 
George  Eliot  seems  to  have  been  impelled,  not  only  by  the  de- 
sire to  picture  a  phase  of  old  English  country  life,  but  by  the 
need  to  register  her  clear  recognition  of  the  sometimes  singularly 
sinister  power  of  pure  fatuity,  the  mischief  it  can  do,  the  vex- 
ation it  can  cause,  the  suffering  it  can  inflict.  She  seems  to 
have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  what  has  often  to  be  endured 
in  the  way  of  misery  simply  because  of  the  feeble-mindedness  of 
one  entirely  unmalicious  woman ;  she  seems  to  have  beheld  as 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  unhappiness— at  least  of  those  forms 
of  infelicity  which  arise  from  causes  outside  one's  self — narrow- 
ness of  imagination  and  intellect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  humor  which  saves  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  from  dreariness  is  ironic,  as  when  we  are  quietly 
informed  of  Uncle  Pullet's  faculty  for  ignorance,  or  when  we  are 
told  that  Mrs.  Tulliver  "had  not  studied  the  question  of  ex- 
change, and  was  straining  her  mind  after  original  ideas  on  the 
subject,"  or  when  we  are  given  an  account  of  Mrs.  Tulliver's 
interview  with  lawyer  Waken.  Again  and  again  in  George 
Eliot's  novels  have  the  workings  of  the  uncultured  mind  been 
laid  bare.  The  disclosure  has  sometimes  been  made  ironically 
and  always  with  marvelous  astuteness ;  but  nowhere  else  has  the 
method  been  so  deliberately  ironic.  The  talk  of  Joshua  Rann, 
for  instance, — his  report  of  the  goings-on  in  the  village,  the 
doings  of  the  "Methodisses,"  the  sayings  of  Will  Maskery, — 
was  conceived,  one  feels,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  fun.  Mrs.  Holt's 
solemn  expositions  are  also  accepted  as  unadulterated  humor,  and 
must  have  been  so  regarded  even  by  Felix  himself,  who  had 
much  to  bear  because  of  his  mother. 

It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  whole  process  of  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  is  ironic.  A  sort  of  ironic  contrast  enables  us  to  keep 
our  emotional  equilibrium.  It  is  humorously  and  disinterestedly 
that  we  are  made  to  view  these  Dodsons  and  TuUivers,  and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  are  we  allowed  to  forget  the  pathos  of  the 
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situation.  Mrs.  Glegg  as  presented  to  us  by  the  novelist  is  a 
very  amusing  figure,  but  we  are  not  in  the  least  blind  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  companion  she  would  be  intolerable  and  decidedly  un- 
desirable as  an  aunt;  we  know  very  well  that,  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  her,  we  should  be  inclined  to  join  Mr. 
Tulliver  in  pronouncing  her  "a  damned  ill-natured  woman." 
The  difficulty  of  assuming  at  all  times  the  attitude  of  the  on- 
looker, of  viewing  one's  own  affairs  with  any  degree  of  detach- 
ment, is  clear  to  us;  that  Tom  and  Maggie  were  too  inex- 
perienced, too  closely  placed,  too  intimately  concerned,  to  per- 
ceive the  ridiculous  in  the  words  and  ways  of  their  Dodson 
relatives,  is  also  clear;  that  a  humorous  view  is  necessarily  a 
disinterested  view,  that  humor  does  not  go  with  concemedness, 
with  preoccupation,  with  intensity,  is  another  truth  of  which 
we  are  sure.  However  much  we  may  sympathize  with  Maggie 
in  her  resentment  against  her  aunts  for  showing  no  eager 
tenderness  and  generosity,  however  much  we  may  admire  her 
splendid  youthful  outburst  of  indignation,  we  perceive  the  use- 
lessness  of  it  all ;  we  know  that  generous  impulses  are  not  easily 
quickened  in  the  parsimonious  mind,  that  the  narrow  intellect 
does  not  readily  embrace  opportunities  for  magnanimous  action ; 
we  perceive  that  these  Dodson  relatives  were  not  helped  by 
Maggie's  mad  outbreak  to  any  knowledge  either  of  her  or  of 
themselves,  and  that  her  vehemence  only  filled  them  with  as- 
tonishment, which  found  expression  in  unfavorable  comment 
and  dismal  prognostication.  In  Mrs.  Pullet's  willingness  to  buy 
the  spotted  table-cloths  (she  was  always  fond  of  spotted  damask) 
and  in  her  rejection  of  the  silver  teapot  (two  silver  teapots 
would  be  a  superfluity,  not  to  mention  her  disapproval  of  the 
straight  spout),  we  behold  a  humorous  exhibition  of  character- 
istic obtusity ;  we  are  delighted  when  Mrs.  Pullet's  generosity  is 
capped  by  Mrs.  Dean's  lofty,  "Well,  I've  no  objection  to  buy 
some  of  the  best  things ;  we  can  do  with  extra  things  in  our 
house,"  and  we  chuckle  inwardly  at  sister  Jane's  scornful  ejacu- 
lation, "Best  things!" 

Yes,  these  Dodson  aunts— Mrs.  Pullet  with  her  uncomfortably 
immaculate  housekeeping,  her  lachrymose  tendencies,  her  fune- 
real turn  of  mind,  her  interest  in  bodily  complaints,  her  faith  in 
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medication;  Mrs.  Glegg  with  her  contrariness,  her  mood  of 
severity,  her  air  of  superiority,  her  strict  adherence  to  heredi- 
tary custom,  her  pride  in  the  true  Dodson  spirit,  her  thankful- 
ness for  her  own  strength  of  mind ;  Mrs.  Dean  with  her  con- 
descending airs  and  her  kind  offer  of  jelly— are  indeed  highly 
amusing.  Still,  in  the  frequent  display  of  ill-temper  and  the 
scenes  of  wrangling  and  quarreling,  there  is  a  touch  of  coarse- 
ness, a  tone  of  vulgarity,  not  found  in  any  other  of  George 
Eliot's  novels;  the  life  described  does  indeed  fill  one  with  ''a 
sense  of  oppressive  narrowness,''  which,  we  are  told,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  feel,  if  we  care  to  understand  how  it  acted  on  the 
lives  of  Tom  and  Maggie. 

The  field  in  which  the  novelist  is  privileged  to  glean  is  a  very 
wide  one;  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  every  phase  of  life  and  all 
that  constitutes  life.  The  legitimacy  of  introducing  into  a  work 
of  fiction  the  sordid,  the  ugly,  the  commonplace,  the  vulgar,  the 
unpleasant,  the  vile,  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  made  of  these 
elements.  In  fiction,  whatever  can  be  handled  with  skill,  deli- 
cacy, and  wisdom  may  be  regarded  as  lawful  material.  If  the 
author's  endeavor  be  to  depict  that  struggle,  that  conflict  between 
the  outward  fact  and  the  inward  impulse,  which,  George  Eliot 
tells  us,  is  the  lot  of  every  imaginative  and  passionate  nature,  he 
is  bound  to  present  those  conditions  which  make  up  the  outward 
fact.  It  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  a  novelist  is  vulgar 
because  he  puts  vulgar  language  into  the  mouth  of  a  vulgar 
person,  or  that  he  is  profane  because  he  puts  profane  language 
into  the  mouth  of  a  profane  person;  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse 
to  read  a  story,  or  to  pronounce  it  unfit  to  read,  solely  because,  in 
the  story,  spiritous  liquors  are  dispensed  and  drunk.  Then  one 
must  bear  in  mind  this  further  fact.  Much  that  the  eye  or  the  ear 
would  reject  as  intolerable,  the  imagination  will  accept  as  entirely 
eligible.  A  cultivated  person,  present  as  a  disinterested  observer 
at  the  dinner-party  scene  depicted  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss^ 
would  doubtless  be  more  alive  to  the  vulgarity  than  to  the  humor 
of  the  scene,  more  ashamed  than  amused.  But,  though  at  the 
moment  of  experience  his  feeling  had  been  that  of  shame  or  dis- 
gust, he  would  probably  recall  the  episode  with  amusement. 
Viewed  imaginatively,  the  scene  would  present  a  quite  different 
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aspect.  Were  he  concerned,  his  wrath  might  even  get  the 
better  of  his  self-control,  and  draw  him  into  the  fracas,  his 
sense  of  shame  being  for  the  nonce  in  abeyance. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  one  curious 
thing  about  George  Eliot's  humor.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  of  those  present  at  Mr.  TuUiver's  dinner-table  thought  of 
the  scene  as  in  any  way  humorous.  Mrs.  Holt,  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  "three  Mr.  Transomes,"  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  cutting  a  ridiculous  figure.  Certainly 
those  good  fellows  assembled  at  the  Rainbow,  discoursing  of  red 
Durhams  and  ghos'es,  were  not  intentionally  humorous.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  all  dead  serious— dead  serious  and  caustic. 
Joshua  Rann  did  not  conceive  of  himself  as  funny.  It  seems  to 
be  this  very  unawareness  that  constitutes  part  of  the  humor. 
Often  the  humor  is  not  as  much  in  the  thing  said  as  in  the 
curious  mental  processes  which  it  reveals.  In  some  of  these 
disclosures,  especially  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss^  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  attitude  of  the  author  is  decidedly  ironic.  Consider 
the  deep  ironic  significance  of  that  speech  of  Mrs.  Tulliver's: — 

"There's  no  woman  strives  more  for  her  children,  and  I'm 
sure,  at  scouring-time  this  Lady  Day  as  I've  had  all  the 
bed-hangings  taken  town,  I  did  as  much  as  the  two  gells 
put  together;  and  there's  this  last  elder-flower  wine  I've 
made — beautiful !  I  always  o£Fer  it  along  with  the  sherry, 
though  sister  Glegg  will  have  it  I'm  so  extravagant;  and  as 
for  liking  to  have  my  clothes  tidy,  and  not  go  a  fright  about 
the  house,  there's  nobody  in  the  parish  can  say  anything 
against  me  in  respect  to  backbiting  and  making  mischief,  for 
I  don't  wish  anybody  any  harm ;  and  nobody  loses  by  sending 
me  a  pork-pie,  for  my  pies  are  fit  to  show  with  the  best  of 
my  neighbors;  and  the  linen's  so  in  order,  as  if  I  was  to  die 
to-morrow  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed.  A  woman  can  do  no 
more  than  she  can." 

The  unenlightened  mind  —  its  curious  mechanism  and  its 
strange  fogginess  —  seems  to  have  come  under  George  Eliot's 
close  observation.  Indeed,  she  seems  to  have  bent  her  keen  in- 
tellect to  a  special  study  of  that  phenomenon.  In  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss ^  she  has  portrayed  most  skillfully  the  workings  of  the 
feeble  mind  under  misfortune, —its  bewilderment,  its  absorption 
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in  narrow  griefs,  its  unapprehension  of  the  deeper  pathos.  There 
is  something  pathetic  about  Mrs.  TuUiver's  mental  feebleness, — 
her  anxiety  to  acquit  herself  of  undutifulness ;  her  poor,  piteous 
inane  defense,  ''and  I  did  say  to  him  times  and  times,  'What- 
ever you  do,  don't  go  to  law'-— and  what  more  could  I  do?" ;  her 
childish  wail,  "I  never  thought  it  'ud  be  so  for  worse  as  this" ; 
her  stupid  persistence  in  saying  the  wrong  thing ;  her  bewilder- 
ment in  this  empty  life,  now  that  "the  objects  among  which  her 
mind  had  moved  complacently  were  all  gone,"  now  that  "all  the 
little  hopes,  and  schemes,  and  speculations,  all  the  pleasant  lit- 
tle cares  about  her  treasures  which  had  made  the  world  quite 
comprehensible  to  her  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  since  she  had 
made  her  first  purchase  of  the  sugar-tongs,  has  been  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  her."  But  the  most  humorous  and  com- 
plete exhibition  of  poor  Mrs.  TuUiver's  lack  of  mental  faculty 
we  have  in  her  determination  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Wakem.  "Imagine,"  our  author  says,  "a  truly  respectable  and 
amiable  hen,  by  some  portentous  anomaly,  taking  to  reflection 
and  inventing  combinations  by  which  she  might  prevail  on 
Hodge  not  to  wring  her  neck,  or  send  her  and  her  chicks  to  mar- 
ket; the  result  could  hardly  be  other  than  cackling  and  flutter- 
ing ....  Mrs.  Tulliver,  seeing  that  everything  had  gone 
wrong,  had  begun  to  think  that  she  had  been  too  passive  in  life; 
and  that,  if  she  had  applied  her  mind  to  business,  and  taken  a 
strong  resolution  now  and  then,  it  would  have  been  all  the  better 
for  her  and  her  family."  Then  follows  a  resume  of  Mrs.  TuUi- 
ver's train  of  reasoning:  "The  attorney  might  be  a  very  reason- 
able man — why  not?  He  had  married  a  Miss  Clint,  and  at  the 
time  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  heard  of  the  marriage,  the  summer  when 
she  wore  her  blue  satin  spencer,  and  had  not  yet  any  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Tulliver,  she  knew  no  harm  of  Wakem.  And  certainly  to- 
wards herself— whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a  Miss  Dodson — it 
was  out  of  all  possibility  that  he  could  entertain  anything  but 
goodwill,  when  it  was  once  brought  home  to  his  observation  that 
she,  for  her  part,  had  never  wanted  to  go  to  law,  and  indeed  was 
at  present  disposed  to  take  Mr.  Wakem's  view  of  all  subjects 
rather  than  her  husband's.  In  fact,  if  that  attorney  saw  a  re- 
spectable matron  like  herself  disposed  to  'give  him  good  words,' 
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why  shouldn't  he  listen  to  her  representations?  For  she  would 
put  the  matter  clearly  before  him,  which  had  never  been  done 
yet.  And  he  would  never  go  and  bid  for  the  mill  on  purpose  to 
spite  her,  an  innocent  woman,  who  thought  it  likely  enough  that 
she  had  danced  with  him  in  her  youth  at  Darleigh's,  for  at 
those  big  dances  she  had  often  and  often  danced  with  young  men 
whose  names  she  had  forgotten." 

If  Mrs.  Tulliver  as  the  victim  of  adversity  is  pathetic,  she  is 
still  more  pathetic  as  the  mother  of  Maggie.  That  she  should 
have  been  the  mother  of  so  extraordinary  a  child  was  her  misfor- 
tune. She  felt  it  herself.  She  bewailed  her  lot.  The  girl  was 
brown-skinned.  The  mother  could  conceive  only  of  a  fair- 
skinned  child.  The  girl's  hair  would  not  curl.  Curled  hair 
alone  was  the  mother's  criterion  of  beauty.  It  was  a  deep  griev- 
ance that  the  she  should  have  had  ''but  one  gell,  and  her  so 
comical."  She  verily  believed  that  the  child  was  "half  an  idiot 
in  some  things,"  because  when  sent  upstairs  to  fetch  anything, 
she  sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  gone  for  and  would  perhaps 
sit  down  on  the  floor  in  the  sunshine  and  plait  her  hair  and  sing 
to  herself  like  a  Bedlam  creature,  all  the  while  the  mother  was 
waiting  for  her  downstairs.  (Mrs.  Tulliver  did  not  herself  in- 
dulge in  day-dreams.)  The  child  was  not  fond  of  patchwork, 
saw  no  sense  in  "tearing  things  to  pieces  to  sew  'em  together 
again."  The  mother  would  have  her  sit  and  sew,  "like  a  little 
lady."  Certainly  she  was  incorrigible,  this  child  of  whom  Aunt 
Glegg  prophesied  evil  and  in  whom  there  were  to  be  discerned 
none  of  the  Dodson  traits, — "There  isn't  a  bit  of  our  family  in 
her." 

That  Mrs.  Tulliver  was  mother  of  so  extraordinary  a  child  was 
Maggie's  misfortune  likewise.  It  was  hard  that  the  child  must 
su£Fer  because  of  her  mother's  imbecility ;  she  must  be  vexed 
with  falling  locks,  because  her  mother  would  have  her  hair  curl ; 
she  must  suffer  ignominy,  because  her  mother  could  not  take  a  hu- 
morous view  of  the  shorn  locks,  and  had  not  the  wit  to  perceive 
the  motive  which  prompted  the  hair-cutting  trick ;  she  must  be  de- 
nied the  joy  of  going  in  the  gig  with  her  father  when  he  went  to 
fetch  Tom  from  the  academy,  because  the  day  was  too  wet  for  a 
little  girl  to  go  out  in  her  best  bonnet  (the  stupidity  of  it!);  she 
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must  bear  injustice  and  depreciation  (is  depreciation  ever  good 
for  one?),  because  the  mother  lacked  the  mental  calibre  requisite 
for  the  discernment  of  what  the  more  enlightened  beheld  as  the 
promise  of  uncommon  personal  and  spiritual  beauty. 

Doubtless  more  children  suffer  from  being  the  o£Fspring  of  in- 
capable mothers — incapable  with  the  Mrs.  TuUiver  kind  of  in- 
capability— than  the  world  has  any  knowledge  of.  Such  cases 
represent  conditions  which  cannot  very  well  be  remedied,  and 
which  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  social  and  philan- 
thropic workers.  And,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  deplorable,  a  mother's  inability  to  recognize  in  her 
child  rare  and  exceptional  qualities,  or  a  mother's  blindness  to 
her  child's  weakness  and  defects;  it  is  difficult  to  .say  which 
mother  is  doing  her  child  the  greater  injustice,  she  who  is  stu- 
pidly blind,  or  she  who  is  foolishly  blind.  Stupidity,  oftener 
than  not,  is  the  basic  defect  in  both  mothers.  Hence  the  great 
need  of  the  fullest  intellectual  development. 

In  Maggie's  case,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  indisputable; 
yet  one  cannot  help  asking,  as  one  often  asks  concerning  the  ex- 
periences of  real  life,  was  all  the  trial  needful,  the  chilhood  vex- 
ations, the  fault-finding,  the  depreciation,  the  girlhood  loneliness 
and  privation,  the  sordidness  and  dreariness  ?  We  are  told  that 
''she  rebelled  against  her  lot,  she  fainted  under  its  loneliness, 
and  fits  even  of  anger  and  hatred  towards  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were  so  unlike  what  she  would  have  them  to  be — towards 
Tom,  who  checked  her,  and  met  her  thought  and  feeling  always 
by  some  thwarting  difference — would  flow  over  her  affections 
and  conscience  like  a  lava  stream,  and  frighten  her  with  a  sense 
that  it  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  become  a  demon."  Can  we 
say  that  the  fondness  and  indulgence  she  longed  for  would  not 
have  been  good  for  her?  Can  we  declare  that  a  gratification  of 
all  her  eager,  passionate  longings  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
glad,  a  satisfying  of  all  her  blind,  unconscious  yearnings  for  con- 
tent and  happiness,  would  have  hindered  her  soul's  growth  ?  Why 
should  life  be  so  full  of  struggle,  so  full  of  that  conflict  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  and  so  dimmed  and  saddened  by 
those  painful  collisions  which  come  of  it?  We  are  told  that  the 
little  girl  Maggie  instinctively  behaved  as  if  she  were  quite  un- 
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conscious  of  Philip's  deformity;  that  "her  own  keen  sensitive- 
ness and  experience  of  family  criticism  sufficed  to  teach  her  this 
as  well  as  if  she  had  been  directed  by  the  most  finished  breed- 
ing." I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  her  own  keen  sensitiveness 
would  have  sufficed,  even  had  there  been  no  experience  of  criti- 
cism, for  Maggie's  instincts  (not  in  matters  of  self-interest,  but 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  spirit)  were  swift  and  unerring.  It 
was  indeed  this  extraordinary  spiritual  development  that  consti- 
tuted Maggie's  except ionalness  and  lovableness. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  glorious  creature  Maggie  would 
have  been,  if  her  need  of  some  tender,  demonstrative  love,  her 
thirst  for  all  knowledge,  her  love  of  beauty,  had  been  satisfied; 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  blossoming  out  of  her  soul.  "You  were 
so  full  of  life  when  you  were  a  child,"  Philip  Wakem  said  to  her 
at  one  of  their  meetings  in  the  Red  Deeps,  remonstrating  against 
her  effort  to  gain  resignation  through  privation.  **I  thought  you 
would  be  a  brilliant  woman — all  wit  and  bright  imagination. 
And  it  flashes  out  in  your  face  still,  until  you  draw  that  veil  of 
dull  quiescence  over  it."  Even  in  spite  of  the  heavy  weight  that 
had  fallen  on  her  young  heart,  in  spite  of  the  sordid  tasks,  the 
weary,  joyless  hours,  the  privation  of  all  pleasant  things,  her 
graces  of  body  and  mind  became  more  and  more  apparent.  So 
perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  no  occasion  to  bewail  her  lot,  though 
the  question  arises.  Do  people  really  grow  good  through  suf- 
fering? 

And  Tom  Tulliver— what  shall  we  say  of  him  ?  In  literary  crit- 
ticism,  Tom,  I  think,  has  had  rather  more  than  his  share  of 
praise.  Leslie  Stephen  pronounces  him  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  George  Eliot's  male  characters— most  successful  because 
most  masculine.  Tom  does  indeed  possess  some  sterling  quali- 
ties, such  as  integrity,  uprightness,  strength  of  purpose,  pride, 
sense  of  duty.  In  his  devotion  to  business,  as  well  as  in  the 
practicality  of  his  mind,— also  in  his  unimaginativeness, — ^he  is 
quite  the  modem  youth.  Certainly  Tom  Tulliver  is  not  remark- 
able for  depth  of  tenderness,  or  for  warmth  of  temperament.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  one  of  those  whose  minds  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  positive  and  negative  (negative,  notice,  as  well 
as  positive)  qualities  that  create  severity  (a  significant  remark): 
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"Tom,"  George  Eliot  finds  it  needful  to  say,  "like  every  one  of 
us,  was  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  his  own  nature,  and  his 
education  had  simply  glided  over  him,  leaving  a  slight  deposit 
of  polish."  "If  you  are  inclined  to  be  severe  on  his  severity," 
she  adds  admonitorily,  "remember  that  the  responsibility  of 
tolerance  lies  with  those  who  have  the  wider  vision."  Yes,  the 
wider  vision!  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that,  in  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  there  did  come  to  Tom  Tulliver's  spirit  a  new  revela- 
tion of  the  depths  in  life  that  had  lain  beyond  his  vision,  which 
he  had  fancied  so  keen  and  clear. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  one  thing  remains  to  be  said.  At  the 
close  of  a  fresh  reading  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss^  surveying  in 
retrospect  the  action  of  the  story,  one  perceives  the  wisdom  of 
the  author's  method  of  exposition.  It  was  necessary  that  we 
should  view  these  Dodsons  and  Tullivers  —  their  notions  and 
habits,  their  narrow,  sordid  existence,  their  lack  of  instruction 
and  lack  of  polish— both  humorously  and  seriously,  both  through 
the  eyes  of  an  observer  and  through  the  eyes  of  a  victim ;  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  know  both  how  they  appeared  to  the 
onlooker  and  how  one  among  them,  one  of  their  own  kin,  though 
of  quite  different  fibre,  was  made  to  suffer  because  of  them.  The 
ironic  contrast  presented  by  this  twofold  view  was  needful,  lest 
we  should  find  the  pathos  of  Maggie's  yearnings,  the  sorrows  of 
her  troublous  life,  too  pitiable,  too  moving;  lest  we  should  feel 
too  intensely,  too  indignantly,  the  injustice  of  it  all — the  wrong- 
fulness. 

May  Tomlinson. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
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''Good  Master  Raymund  Lully,  you  look  wise. 
Pray  correct  that  error." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  ministrations  of  the  chuckling  race  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world  would  be  but  a  sad  pasture:  just  as  the  world 
itself,  were  it  not  for  its  occasional  merry  hearts,  would  be  dis- 
mal as  Tophet  and  life  "but  an  old  song."  These  kindly  folk 
that  gad  about  chuckling  when  most  are  dour  and  glum  cannot 
be  too  fondly  praised.  Mostly  they  are  amiable  and  gentle 
fellows  who  tickle  our  frailties  and  prod  us  where  the  flesh  is 
proud.  But  at  their  best  they  are  dauntless  and  magnificent 
men-at-arms,  knights-errant  in  the  universe,  who  war  with  wit 
as  stiletto  or  rapier,  humor  as  battle-ax,  for  the  immaculate  truth. 
To  the  world,  smugly  content  and  primly  serious  in  its  de- 
lusions, to  the  man  of  the  world,  as  grave  in  his  petty  common- 
wealth of  gold  or  glory  as  the  trilobite  in  its  primeval  mud, 
comes  the  chuckler:— 

"The  gravest  beast  is  an  ass;  the  gravest  bird  is  an  owl; 
the  gravest  fish  is  an  oyster;  and  the  gravest  man  a  fool.'' 

We  can  discern  in  the  literature  of  the  world  three  types: 
There  are  those  who  cry  out  with  Saint  Paul  "The  world  passeth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof."  There  are  those  who  sputter  with 
mad  Simon  Eyre,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  "Hal  ha  1  A  mad 
world!  A  mad  world!"  And  there  are  the  "passionate  and  mel- 
ancholy multitude"  of  poets  who  sing  with  the  dead  and  buried 

Elizabethan— 

^  Lend  your  ears  to  my  sorrow, 
Good  people  that  have  any  pity.** 

Though  their  sorrow  be  the  same  sorrow  that  comes  to  us  all,  no 
different.  In  brief,  we  may  discern  those  who,  looking  at  it 
critically  from  far  off,  despise,  contemn,  or  renounce  the  world — 
refuse  to  take  it  at  all;  those  who  take  it  as  a  jest;  and  those 
who  take  it  "to  heart." 

The  greatest  of  these,  of  course,  are  the  saints  and  the  sages. 
Plato  will  be  with  us  when  Sappho  and  Pindar  and  iEschylus  and 
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Aristophanes  are  no  longer  dreamt  of.  Confucius  will  be 
moulding  human  lives  when  Li  Po,  who  died  drunk,  is  a  wraith 
in  history.  And  Jesus  Christ  and  Gautama  Buddha  will  remain 
when  much  of  the  world  has  withered  away.  The  greatest  of  all 
are  the  saints,  the  "Way-showers."  And  the  poets  have  their 
place.  But  what  of  the  merry  men  ?  What  of  these  Voltaires 
and  Moli^res  and  Rabelaises  who  laugh  till  the  world's  end  ? 

Humor,  as  has  been  said  this  thousand  year,  is  sanity.  The 
humorist  stands  for  the  sanity  of  the  universe.  He  is  the  higher 
critic. 

Human  life,  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  vain.  We  need  not  go  to 
the  sages  to  learn  that.  We  can  look  out  the  window  at  the 
stars  and  learn  it  well  enough.  "Broken  hearts,"  exploded 
dreams,  unremembered  faces — all  that  is  very  petty  against 
eternity.  The  greatest  individual  tragedies  are  microscopic, 
ultra-microscopic,  against  time  that  has  been  and  that  will  be, — 
and  nothing,  "nothing  in  the  world,"  against  that  greater  and 
timeless  being  within  us  which  knows  nothing  of  yesterday  and 
to-morrow.  And  man's  joys  are  as  vain  as  his  pains.  The  jelly- 
fish, too,  like  the  louse  and  the  humble-bee,  has  his  sorrows  and 
delights. 

Man  should  remember  this.  Yet  he  does  not.  The  poet — 
the  representative  man — reproduces  for  him  his  world  and  his 
emotions.  He  intensifies,  sublimates  experience.  He  makes 
the  broken  heart  more  broken  and  the  blithe  heart  blither.  If 
he  has  suffered,  he  intensifies  his  agony  in  sonnets  and  ballads 
and  songs  to  the  harp;  if  he  has  won  delight  of  life,  he  twitters 
like  a  bird.  But  he  is  careful  to  emphasize  ever  that  all  this  is 
somewhat.  To  the  poet  his  love  affair  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world ;  his  broken  heart  towers  more  gigantically  in  his  dreams 
than  iEtna  or  the  Jungf  rau.  It  is  all  very  serious,  all  very  im- 
portant. (The  weakness  of  the  poet  is  that,  like  Pompey  the 
Great,  he  cannot  take  a  joke.)  He  glorifies  human  sorrows  and 
human  delights.  And  man  with  his  poets  to  sing  him  asleep 
goes  about  the  world,  if  he  be  disappointed,  solemn  as  an  owl, 
or,  if  he  be  but  pleased,  merry  as  a  grasshopper,  vain  and  loud 
of  mouth.  His  sorrows  crush  him  and  his  joys  make  him 
drunken. 
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He  becomes,  then,  engrossed  in  self.  He  considers  the 
universe  from  the  axle  of  his  individuality  like  the  fly  in  the 
fable  which  perched  upon  the  axle  of  the  chariot  and  made  such 
a  fluster.  The  eternal  ideals  of  the  God  that  made  the  world,  of 
the  Mind  that  underlies  the  world,  he  forgets.  And  in  their 
place  he  sets  up  his  own  petty  gods  of  convenience,  his  own 
personal  ideals—of  avarice,  of  ambition,  of  pleasure  and  vain- 
glory. His  moral  system  is  his  own  invention.  He  models  it 
to  suit  himself,  as  he  would  design  a  frock-coat  or  select  a  cravat. 
His  social  structure,  being  fashioned  by  one  who  has  lost  all 
sense  of  perspective,  is  a  crotchety,  whimsical  palace  of  unsub- 
stantial dream,  thinner  than  air,  built  upon  false  foundations, 
and  mortared  with  unabiding  clay.  It  is  illogical,  a  catalogue 
of  contradictions,  ridiculous  and  absurd.  Yet  he  presides  in  it 
grave  and  solemn  as  the  King  of  Babylon.  He  calls  it  all  very 
good,  grows  proud.  And  he  reigns  in  his  palace  of  dreams  with 
great  pomp  and  importance  until  after  a  time  when  the  joke  is 
old  the  monstrous  humorist,  Death,  brushes  him  into  oblivion 
like  an  insect. 

Thus  is  man  in  the  world.  But,  by  some  divine  and  never- 
too-much-to-be-praised  dispensation,  the  Spirit  of  Comedy  comes 
periodically  chuckling  through  creation  to  make  him  hesitate 
and  consider  himself.  The  Spirit  of  Comedy  comes  whispering 
into  his  ear  that  his  shams  are  after  all  but  shams,  and  that  his 
glory  is  after  all  but  vain-glory.  It  comes  telling  him  that  his 
petty  gods  of  convenience  are  merely  so  many  mud  idols,  and 
laughable  ones,  to  boot.  This  is  salutary.  Next  to  the  saints 
and  the  prophets  who  point  out  to  man  the  right  path  to  salvation 
are  those  who  show  him  he  is  upon  the  wrong.  And  these  men, 
in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Comedy  is  manifest  incarnate,  must  needs 
catch  his  ear  with  laughter,  or  he  would  not  note  them  at  all. 
No  more  than  he  notes  the  saints. 

To  the  King  of  Babylon  comes  the  harlequin  who  hints  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Babylon  is  but  a  house  of  cards,  that  even  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Babylon  is  somewhat  of  a  jest.  To  the 
g^ve  ass  who  bows  so  punctiliously  to  his  gilded  gods  of  con- 
vention— to  the  Philistine  who  serves  up  so  solemnly  his  steam- 
ing incense  to  his  golden  calves — ^to  the  poet  "allured  or  en- 
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chanted  with  these  transitory  things  under  the  moon" — to  these 
comes  the  humorist,  saying,  like  the  king  in  the  play  in  whom 
defeat  and  disaster  had  awakened  the  cosmic  sense  of  humor: 
''Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood  with  solemn 
reverence." 

He  fences  laughing,  but  the  point  drives  home. 

"Saint  Hieron,  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the 
wilderness,  conceived  with  himself  that  he  saw  them  dancing  in 
Rome ;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive  or  climb  to  see,  thou 
shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad " 

The  Spirit  of  Comedy  becomes  incarnate  periodically,  as 
comets  come,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate generation  indeed  which  does  not  have  its  great  ironist, 
or  satirist,  or  humorist.  The  world  has  been  graced  from  the 
beginning  by  a  magnificent  hierarchy  of  laughter  which  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  philosophers  and  the  poets  and  the 
saints,  a  little  below  the  angels,— a  splendid  cohort  of  warriors, 
clad  in  that  invincible  mail  of  irony  or  laughter,  who  have 
warred  eternally  upon  human  vanity  and  human  delusion  and 
human  hypocrisy,  showing  man,  if  not  what  a  god  he  may  be,  at 
least  what  an  ass  he  is. 

Democritus,  Aristippus,  Menander,  Aristophanes,  Lucian, 
Juvenal,  Plautus,  Terence,  Martial,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes,  Moli^re,  Butler,  Burton,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire,  Lamb,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Keller,  Richter,  Heine,  Meredith,  Mirabeau,  Bret 
Harte,  Mark  Twain!    One  can  imagine  their  "very  dust— 

"a-laughing 
For  thinking  of  the  humorous  thing  called  life." 

And  there  are  those  great  laughers  of  to-day— Shaw,  Chesterton, 
Anatole  France. 

If  there  has  been  a  finer  chuckle  incarnate  in  nature  since 
Noah  was  a  sailor  than  this  same  Anatole  France,  I  know  not 
who  he  was.  His  quiet  laughter  is  a  sword  of  flame.  His 
humor  is  as  powerful  as  a  battery  of  artillery,  though  it  is 
silenced  and  subdued.  There  is  no  man  has  such  mastery  of 
irony  as  he  has:  **The  law^  in  its  majestic  equality ^  forbids  the 
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rich^  as  well  as  thepoor^  to  sleep  under  bridges^  to  beg  breads  and 
to  steal y 

The  bastions  of  human  vanity  stand  most  often  firm  against 
the  onslaught  of  righteousness;  to  the  dour  Puritan  and  the 
howling  dervish  they  offer  a  breast  of  steel.  But  they  crumble 
at  the  onslaught  of  laughter,  and  their  defenders  scurry  away. 

John  McClure. 
Nomian,  Oklahoma. 
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Poets,  according  to  Horace,  may  have  any  one  of  three  ends 
in  view :  they  may  aim  to  instruct,  or  to  entertain,  or  at  once  to 
profit  and  deUght  What  of  teachers? — for  they  in  a  sense  are 
poets,  that  is,  literally,  makers ;  not  makers  of  verse,  to  be  sure, 
or  of  fiction  in  words,  but  makers  of  character  and  moulders  of 
intellect  by  the  instrumentality  of  pleasure  and  pain,  their  prin- 
cipal tools.  If  their  means  are  pain  and  pleasure,  censure  and 
praise,  have  they  also  two  main  purposes,  or  is  the  final  object 
of  education  always  one  and  the  same?  The  chief  end  of  educa- 
tion, I  take  it,  must  be  allied  to  the  chief  end  of  man ;  and  this, 
in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  is  "to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
for  ever."  There  we  have,  as  it  seems,  a  double  aim — not  pre- 
cisely Horatian,  but  reminding  us  of  his  distinction.  A  good 
education  may  therefore  be  defined  as  one  which  leads  us  to 
glorify  the  right  things  and  to  enjoy  the  right  things  in  the  right 
measure ;  for  in  truth  when  we  discover  what  a  man  really  en- 
joys and  what  he  deems  profitable  and  praiseworthy,  we  know 
his  inmost  nature  and  the  essential  effect  of  all  his  training. 
What,  for  example,  do  the  sponsors  for  the  new  Rockefeller  sys- 
tem of  education  deem  glorious,  and  in  what  do  they  delight? 

I  have  dwelt,  not  by  accident  but  intentionally,  upon  these 
several  pairs  of  terms — instruction  and  entertainment,  profit  and 
delight,  pain  and  pleasure,  censure  and  praise,  glorification  and 
enjoyment ;  I  would  gladly  add  other  examples — the  old  and 
the  new,  tradition  and  the  present,  a  fixed  curriculum  and  free 
choice,  and  discipline  and  content — upon  which  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  directly  or  indirectly  bear;  for  my  subject 
is  "Two  Views  of  Education,"  and  I  would  fain  believe  that 
these  two  views  are  fairly  comprehensive,  that  they  include 
the  opposite  opinions,  however  disguised  or  transmuted,  under- 
lying the  most  varied  discussions  of  pedagogical  theory  and 
practice.  Meanwhile  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  for 
every  pair  of  opposites  there  is  commonly  a  third  or  intermedi- 
ate term  to  be  found,  as  the  dictum  of  Horace  on  poets  might 
easily  suggest     In  fact,  our  topic  is  not  adequately  described 
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until  we  call  it  "Two  Views  of  Education,  and  a  Tertium  Quid**; 
for  neither  view  completely  reckons  with  the  contradictions  in 
human  nature — ^at  once  the  best  thing  and  the  worst  with  which 
we  are  immediately  acquainted. 

The  two  views  in  question  are  as  old  as  humanity,  and  as 
young ;  as  ancient  as  the  Greeks,  and  as  modern ;  as  remote  as 
the  Old  Testament,  and  as  near  as  the  New ;  they  belong  quite 
as  much  to  America  as  to  Europe.  Both  are  traditional,  and 
like  tradition  itself  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  old  nor 
new  but  eternal  We  might  therefore  illustrate  them  in  many 
ways  and  from  many  sources;  but  I  shall  select  as  represen- 
tative of  these  opposite  views  two  men  who  belong  to  the 
modem  Protestant  tradition,  rather  than  the  ancient  classical,  or 
the  mediaeval  Catholic.  Both  men  are  associated  with  demo- 
cratic rather  than  monarchical  institutions ;  both  are  connected 
in  our  minds  with  republican  Switzerland  and  the  Protestant 
city  of  Geneva  For  good  or  ill,  the  influence  of  each  has  been 
powerful,  as  it  has  been  obvious,  upon  the  education  of  Prot- 
estant America  The  two  main  educational  tendencies  in  our 
country  may  be  fitly  designated  if  we  link  one  with  the  name 
of  John  Calvin  and  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
other  with  that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  belief,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  the  original  goodness  of  man.  I  invite 
the  reader's  attention  first  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin. 

In  Europe,  and  hence  in  America,  the  influence  of  Calvin  is 
prior,  and  now  might  almost  seem  to  have  run  its  course.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1 509,  two  centuries  before  Rousseau — not, 
like  Rousseau,  at  Geneva.  However,  during  his  relatively  brief 
career  (for  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five)  he  was  mainly  active 
there;  and  from  Geneva  the  effect  of  his  life  and  leaming  spread 
through  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  for  example,  to  Scot- 
land, and  thence  to  the  American  colonies.  Thus  the  rigorous 
classical  tradition  of  Princeton  may  easily  be  traced  to  him.  But 
in  general,  of  course,  we  are  right  in  identifying  the  ^e  of 
leaming  and  the  view  of  life  which  once  prevailed  throughout 
our  Eastern  colleges  with  the  ideals  of  Calvin,  even  though  these 
ideals  were  shared  by  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation. 
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For  him  and  his  followers  the  taint  of  sin  is  in  every  man  and 

woman : — 

In  Adam's  fall  we  sinnM  all, 

as  the  New  England  Primer  has  it  The  whole  man  is  infected. 
The  natural  process  of  generation  is  evil ;  the  babe  in  the  womb 
is  guilty ;  each  and  every  infant  bom  into  the  world  is  a  sinner, 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  devil  and  under  condemnation  of  the 
law  of  God  unless  the  badness  ingrained  is  driven  out  with  a 
scourge.  Education,  therefore,  cannot  be  purely  delightful.  To 
teach  is  not  to  please,  and  to  profit  is  not  to  entertain.  The  na- 
tive motions  of  the  individual  soul  toward  glory  and  delight  lead 
straight  to  self-assertion  and  self-enjoyment  They  must  be 
killed ;  for  learning  means  self-mortification  in  order  that  we  may 
glorify  and  enjoy  in  the  right  fashion. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  finds  no  great  favor  in  America 
at  the  present  time  among  so-called  persons  of  cultivation.  For 
that  matter,  sin  itself  is  not  a  word  to  argue  with,  as  are  heredity, 
environment,  and  so  on.  The  belief  in  the  doctrine  is  supposed 
to  rest  upon  a  way  of  interpreting  the  story  of  the  fall,  in  Gen- 
esis, which  is  no  longer  countenanced.  That  story,  we  are  told, 
represents,  not  literal  but  poetical  truth;  the  Church  Fathers 
themselves  for  the  most  part  treated  it  as  allegory.  But  afler 
all,  interpret  that  story  as  we  may,  it  corresponds  to  something 
in  human  nature ;  the  notion  that  we  come  into  the  world  with 
evil  tendencies  is  borne  out  by  the  inner  experience  of  every  one 
of  us.  Call  the  thing  by  whatever  name  we  like,  what  Calvin 
termed  original  sin  represents  an  ultimate  element  in  human  life. 
It  is,  accordingly,  something  to  which  the  honest  educator  dare 
not  shut  his  eyes.  Let  him  strive  to  render  his  teaching  as  posi- 
tive and  constructive  as  may  be,  he  must  yet  be  prepared  to  be 
negative  and  to  act  in  a  destructive  manner  when  the  occasion 
shows  the  need.  He  must  make  the  pupil  learn  how  to  deny 
himself)  and  we  have  never  seen  this  accomplished  in  a  living 
human  being  without  the  infliction  of  pain,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  or  both.  There  is,  then,  something  to  be  said  for  the 
Calvinistic  mode  of  education.  For  one  thing,  beginning  with 
Calvin  himself  it  produced  many  scholars  of  wide  and  deep 
learning. 
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Not  least  among  these  was  Milton.  The  great  poet  of  the 
Reformation  well  exemplifies  what  may  be  expected  of  the  tradi- 
tional rigor  in  teaching  and  studying  the  classics  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  It  is  true,  in  his  tractate  Of  Education  he 
clearly  recognizes  the  desirability  of  introducing  an  element  of 
pleasure  in  education,  and  the  need,  not  of  forced  but  of  "will- 
ing" obedience  on  the  side  of  the  student.  But  in  his  own  ex- 
ceedingly effective  practice  as  schoolmaster  he  did  not  follow  the 
principle  of  "reading  without  tears."  Aubrey  says  of  him  that 
"he  took  his  sister's  two  sons,  Edward  and  John  Philips,  the 
first  ten,  the  other  nine  years  of  age,  and  in  a  year's  time  made 
them  capable  of  interpreting  a  Latin  author  at  sight,  .  .  .  and 
within  three  years  they  went  through  the  best  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poets."  The  biographer  adds:  "As  he  was  severe  on  one 
hand,  so  he  was  most  familiar  and  free  in  his  conversation  to 
those  to  whom  most  sour  in  his  way  of  education."  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  his  first  wife  left  his  house  in  part  because  she 
could  not  endure  the  cries  of  distress  from  the  pupils.  To  adapt 
his  own  words,  what  with  mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and 
what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
example,  he  kept  them  plying  hard  and  daily  until  they  knew  the 
chief  and  necessary  rules  of  good  Latin  Grammar,  and  shortly 
had  them  reading  the  authors  of  works  on  agriculture,  Cato, 
Varro,  and  Columella — "for  the  matter  is  most  easy,  and  if  the 
language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  not  a  difficulty 
above  their  years."  Doubtless  he  would  have  failed  in  giving 
boys  the  ability  to  read  (not  to  puzzle  out)  Latin  in  a  year,  or  to 
do  as  well  with  Greek  in  another,  had  there  been  no  sourness  in 
his  procedure. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  how  the  tradition  thus  ennobled  in  the 
hands  of  Milton  held  sway,  in  teaching  that  was  not  always 
equally  successful,  throughout  Protestant  Europe  and  America 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  less  competent  teach- 
ers, of  course,  the  pupils  did  not  learn  to  interpret  Greek  and 
Latin  with  ease;  and  the  plan  of  driving  out  the  old  Adam  by 
forcing  him  to  grind  gerunds  no] doubt  led  to  many  an  abuse. 
Nor  can  we  defend  a  study  of  language  that  does  not  quickly 
lead  to  the  free  communication  of  ideas  from  the  author  to  the 
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reader.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  virtually  all 
the  culture  we  had  in  America  during  the  formative  years  of  the 
Republic  was  essentially  classical,  essentially  Calvinistic,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Even 
to-day,  the  stronghold  of  the  old  classical  type  of  education  is 
the  South,  in  the  sections  where  the  stricter  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism still  maintain  their  integrity  and  where  parental  au- 
thority has  not  relaxed. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of 
Calvin,  there  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1712,  a  child 
whose  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  whose  irresponsible 
father  allowed  him  to  grow  up  without  a  semblance  of  discipline. 
This  boy  soon  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  traditions  of 
his  native  city ;  his  entire  life  might  be  described  as  a  long  re- 
bellion against  society  as  he  found  it,  and  against  the  education 
by  which  society  is  formed.  Himself  undisciplined  and  self- 
educated  (which  means  to  some  extent  badly  educated),  in  time 
he  became  known  as  a  writer  on  the  practice  of  education. 
Whether  we  give  the  credit  to  Rousseau  himself  for  the  ideas 
which  have  circulated  as  his  and  which  his  native  eloquence 
rendered  intelligible  to  the  masses,  or  whether  he  gave  utterance 
to  beliefs  which  were  common  property  in  his  age,  is  imma- 
terial. We  are  amply  justified  in  associating  with  his  name  a 
conception  of  human  nature  diametrically  opposed  to  that  main- 
tained by  Calvin,  which  we  may  term  the  doctrine  of  original 
goodness.     With  it  goes  a  corresponding  theory  of  education. 

Coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Author  of  all  things,  contends 
Rousseau,  the  child,  like  every  other  part  of  creation,  is  good ; 
whereas  in  the  hands  of  man  everything  degenerates.  The  de- 
pravity we  observe  in  those  about  us  is  not  inborn ;  it  arises 
from  the  first  contact  of  the  individual,  a  vicious  contact,  with 
his  kind.  From  this  first  depravity  all  others  come  in  succes- 
sion; the  entire  moral  order  is  changed  and  natural  feeling  is 
extinguished  in  all  hearts.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  child 
shall  preserve  his  original  form  ?  Help  him  to  preserve  it  from 
the  moment  he  enters  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  is  bom  take 
possession  of  him,  and  do  not  let  him  go  until  he  is  a  man.  The 
Author  of  nature  has  given  children  an  active  principle,  but  in 
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a  state  of  nature  He  leaves  them  with  little  power  to  indulge  it 
to  their  own  injury.  But  no  sooner  do  those  about  the  child 
permit  him  to  regard  them  as  the  instruments  of  his  will,  whom 
he  can  set  in  motion,  than  he  uses  them  in  following  his  own  in- 
clination. In  this  way  he  becomes  disagreeable,  tyrannical,  im- 
perious, perverse,  unruly;  a  development,  not  arising  from  a 
natural  spirit  of  domination,  but  creating  such  a  spirit.  The 
child,  then,  in  the  main,  must  be  treated  in  such  fashion  that  he 
seems  to  be  left  to  himself.  Our  pedantic  mania  for  instructing 
constantly  leads  us  to  teach  children  what  they  can  learn  far  bet- 
ter for  themselves,  and  to  lose  sight  of  what  we  alone  can  teach 
them.  What,  then,  must  be  thought  of  that  barbarous  educa- 
tion which  sacrifices  the  present  to  an  uncertain  future,  loads 
the  child  with  every  description  of  fetters,  and  begins,  by  mak- 
ing him  wretched,  to  prepare  for  him  some  far-away  indefinite 
happiness  he  may  never  enjoy  ? 

It  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  explain  away  the  inconsistencies  in 
these  sentiments  from  Rousseau's  £mile.  We  need  not  ask 
why,  if  the  natural  inclination  is  always  good  in  all  men  to  begin 
with,  the  inevitable  result  should  be  that  in  the  hands  of  man 
all  things,  including  his  own  children,  degenerate.  Nor  are 
we  bound  to  reflect  how  it  comes  about  that  Rousseau,  whose 
general  tendency  was  inimical  to  Christianity  and  whose  life 
was  far  from  a  model  for  the  Christian,  should  nevertheless  on 
occasion  draw  close  to  the  utterances  of  Christ  respecting  chil- 
dren and  the  necessity  of  our  becoming  like  them.  We  are 
simply  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  as  he  published  them 
and  as  a  subsequent  generation  of  educational  theorists  received 
them.  The  child,  in  his  view,  is  a  child  of  God,  and  is  there- 
fore good.  If  we  free  his  inborn  tendency  from  hindrances 
nature  will  do  the  rest.  The  teacher  is  simply  the  power  that 
affords  nature  a  chance  of  which  nature  will  gladly  avail  itself. 
In  general,  under  the  scheme  of  Rousseau  the  child  is  to  escape 
censure;  he  is  not  to  do  anything  because  it  is  traditional;  he  is 
to  live  in  the  present,  not  forced  to  perform  actions  with  a  view 
to  his  subsequent  welfare;  his  studies  are  not  fixed,  he  is  free 
to  choose  what  he  will  learn ;  he  knows  nothing  of  discipline.  In 
this  arrangement,  obviously,  to  teach  is  to  please,  and  to  profit 
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is  to  furnish  harmless  entertainment.  The  chief  end  of  man  is 
present  glory  and  enjoyment.  If  the  child  reads  at  all,  let  him 
read  without  tears.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  recorded  that 
Rousseau  ever  actually  taught  a  living  individual  to  accomplish 
anything,  much  less  to  read  Latin  or  Greek  in  either  one  year 
or  more ;  and,  if  pushed  to  extremes,  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  on  the  whole  he  was  not  well  educated  enough  to  be  both 
happy  and  useful,  always  promoting  and  relishing  the  highest 
and  best  things  in  life.  To  employ  the  words  of  Milton,  on  ''a 
complete  and  generous  education,"  Rousseau  was  never  fitted 
*'to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  Yet  it  would  be 
idle  to  maintain  that  his  reflections  are  without  value.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  few  of  us  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  assent  in  some  measure  to  the  truth  of  most  of  his 
contentions. 

At  all  events,  America  at  large  has  found  it  impossible  not  to 
assent  to  them.  And  the  history  of  American  education,  as  we 
can  see  by  a  glance  at  the  change  which  occurred  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  meant  a  gradual  movement 
away  from  the  ideals  of  Calvin  and  the  Protestant  Reformation 
toward  those  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution.  We  have 
come  to  aim  less  at  ultimate  improvement  and  more  at  immediate 
satisfaction.  Not  discipline  but  content  is  the  watchword.  We 
are  not  to  trouble  ourselves  and  our  students  with  what  is  old, 
difficult,  unnatural,  and  far-away,  when  we  and  they  crave  what 
is  new,  easy,  natural,  and  close  at  hand.  The  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  make  a  living  and  to  adapt  himself  comfortably  to  his  environ- 
ment. Let  him  know  the  objects  that  lie  about  him — and  this 
means,  we  may  say,  not  the  books  of  permanent  value  (though 
libraries  existing  at  this  very  moment  are  full  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  always  a  part  of  our  environment),  but  the  geology  of 
his  native  region,  and  the  latest  number  of  the  Outlook  or  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Strangely  enough,  no  one  objects  to  the 
study  of  geological  strata  near  in  point  of  space  but  in  point  of 
time  many  thousand  years  more  remote  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  but  indeed  our  theorists  on  education  tell  us  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  our  neighbor  and  with  proximate  interests  before 
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they  give  us  any  answer  to  the  question,  ''Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?"— though  the  answer,  as  in  the  parable,  is  generally  not 
the  one  that  first  occurs  to  the  casual  observer.  The  Republic  of 
Plato  and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  have,  after  all,  been  neighbors 
to  more  well-educated  minds  than  ever  the  Outlook  ox  the  Review 
of  Reviews  will  be.  Furthermore,  remembering  that  Plutarch 
formed  an  inspiring  item  in  the  surroundings  of  the  young 
Rousseau,  one  is  tempted  to  recall  that  £mile  was  to  be  reared 
not  in  a  chance  but  in  a  carefully  selected  environment;  the 
principle  might  involve  the  removal  of  any  given  book  or  pam- 
phlet from  his  clutch  and  the  substitution  of  "The  Lives  of  the 
noble  Grecians  and  Romans,  compared  together  by  that  grave 
learned  Philosopher  and  Historiographer"  of  Chaeronea.  In  the 
type  of  pedagogy  inspired  by  Rousseau  the  accidental  circum- 
stances and  the  natural  leaning  one  betrays  at  the  outset  count 
as  the  determining  factors  in  one's  instruction.  And  so  in  our 
time  we  study  English,  French,  and  German,  and,  newest  of  all, 
Spanish,  since  the  peoples  seem  to  be  our  neighbors ;  and  we  do 
this  to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek  and  Latin,  good  Samaritans 
able  and  willing  to  care  for  the  boy  who  is  wounded  in  the  head 
by  ignorance.  So  also  we  have  the  elective  system  in  place  of  a 
fixed  curriculum,  with  lectures  to  listen  to  instead  of  recitations 
to  make,  so  that  our  students  know  more  about  taking  pleasures 
than  about  taking  pains ;  and  we  educate  them  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  life  after  they  leave  school,  rather  than  (to  quote  Rous- 
seau again)  "for  some  far-away  indefinite  happiness  they  may 
never  enjoy."  We  will  educate  pur  boy  for  the  chief  end  of 
man  if  you  do  not  put  the  end  too  far  ahead.  But  why  not  go 
at  least  as  far  as  the  pagan  Plato,  and  train  our  youth  with  a 
view  to  their  activities  at  the  age  of  fifty  ? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  the  pendulum 
has  again  begun  to  swing  the  other  way.  An  excess  of  rigor  and 
inelasticity  in  education  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
greater  freedom;  and  again,  when  liberty  of  choice  runs  into 
wild  license,  the  natural  good  sense  of  mankind  will  reassert  the 
principles  of  moderation  and  restraint.  If  the  cause  of  discipline 
and  the  classics  suffered  more  and  more  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  would  appear  that  a  reaction  has  already 
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set  in  during  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth.  For  unlimited 
choice  in  studies  we  have  a  well-marked  tendency  to  substitute 
groups  of  studies  and  fixed  conditions  within  the  group.  And 
though  theorists  declaim  against  the  recognition  of  formal  dis- 
cipline in  the  schools,  here  and  there  the  nation  shows  signs  of 
welcome  to  a  universal  military  service  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
punctuality,  obedience,  and  the  love  of  order  in  a  lax  and  care- 
less generation.  The  complaint  of  business  men  that  the  college 
graduate  has  done  what  he  likes  so  long  that  he  has  no  power 
to  do  what  he  ought  has  brought  the  faculties,  trustees,  and 
even  the  alumni  of  universities  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  improving  scholarship.  At  least  one  of  our  colleges,  Amherst, 
has  definitely  announced  its  intention  of  returning  to  ancient 
ways  in  the  direction  of  rigor  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  —  a  mo- 
tion, let  us  say,  toward  the  glory  of  God  and  perpetual  felicity. 
We  might  go  on  to  note  other  signs  of  a  better  time  to  come ;  for 
instance  the  resentment  aroused  throughout  the  country  by  the 
interference  of  the  Rockefeller  millions  in  favor  of  a  shallow 
kind  of  education  which  we  were  about  to  discard ;  or  the  herald- 
ing by  ex-President  Eliot  of  a  type  of  belief,  or  unbelief,  the 
"new  religion,"  so  called,  which  has,  like  the  free  elective  sys- 
tem, already  had  its  little  day  and  been  found  wanting.  If  the 
reaction  against  these  things  is  already  in  motion  as  an  under- 
current, calling  attention  to  them  will  only  serve  to  hasten  its 
progress. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  imply  that  the  belief  in  the  natural 
goodness  of  man  is  wholly  misplaced,  or  that  the  notion  of  uni- 
versal human  depravity  is  the  sole,  and  an  adequate,  basis  for 
the  practice  of  teaching.  What  we  need  to  insist  on  is  this:  In 
educating  man  we  have  to  deal  with  him  as  he  is,  neither  an 
angel  nor  yet  a  demon.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  children, 
even  with  infants,  know  that  there  is  a  conflict  from  the  outset 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  human  heart.  The  child,  and  man- 
kind, are,  we  know  not  how,  at  once  originally  good  and  origi- 
nally sinful.*  The  process  of  educating  man  does  mean  elimi- 
nating the  original  sin  and  setting  free  the  original  goodness 

^  See  the  myth  of  the  soul  m  the  Phctdrus  of  Plato. 
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that  constitute  his  heritage.  It  makes  no  difference  at  what 
stage  we  meet  him,  so  long  as  he  is  not  fully  educated;  in  the 
long  run  the  first  time  we  come  in  contact  with  the  individual, 
whether  immediately  after  birth,  or  before  or  after  adolescence, 
or  whenever  it  may  be,  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  contradiction 
in  his  very  nature.  Nevertheless  this  nature  is  not  dual  but 
one.  Life  itself  is  full  of  contradictions,  irreconcilable  in  the 
abstract,  which  are  somehow  unified  and  even  harmonized  in 
practice.  Now  the  reconciliation  is  effected  by  an  art  which  is 
an  imitation  and  fulfilment  of  life  and  which  is  likewise  contra- 
dictory in  itself;  for  the  artist — the  poet,  or  painter,  or  musi- 
cian—  is  a  conscious  and  self-restraining  workman,  knowing 
what  he  does  and  directing  his  own  action  even  while  he  gives 
way  to  the  creative  impulse;  so  that  in  some  inexplicable  man- 
ner he  is  both  conscious  and  unconscious  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  fact,  successful  art,  like  successful  life,  is  the  syste- 
matic regulation  of  irregular  impulse  for  the  attainment  of  a 
predetermined  end. 

In  the  art  of  education,  then,  we  have  what  looks  like  a  double 
task,  and  yet  is  a  single  one.  It  is  our  function  as  teachers  in 
some  way  to  say  with  Calvin  crude  impulse  is  bad,  and  with 
Rousseau  crude  impulse  is  good.  We  must  know  how  to  kill  it, 
and  even  in  the  act  of  doing  so  to  make  it  live  again.  The 
teacher  must  be  a  kind  of  fate  to  his  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time 
must  bestow  upon  him  the  supreme  good  gift  of  free  will.  Pain, 
the  thwarting  and  crossing  of  inclination,  discipline,  unintelligi- 
ble hardship,  cannot  be  omitted  even  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
a  preparation  for  life,  for  in  life  every  individual  is  certain  to 
meet  each  and  all  of  them ;  nor  can  their  opposites  be  omitted. 
The  original  sin  of  the  individual  must  be  scourged  and  purged 
away ;  his  original  goodness  must  be  cherished  and  encouraged. 
We  have  to  recognize  and  harmonize  the  contradictory  views  of 
a  Rousseau  and  a  Calvin  both. 

There  is,  as  it  were,  a  third  view,  comprehending  and  recon- 
ciling the  other  two  and  free  from  the  excess  or  defect  of  either. 
This  we  may  find,  as  Aristotle  found  each  several  virtue,  in  the 
mean  between  two  extremes.  Thus  courage  was  for  him  an  in- 
termediate state  between  cowardice  and  rashness,  being  neither 
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of  these,  and  yet  in  a  sense  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  since 
the  brave  man  is  both  cautious  and  bold ;  and  so  on  throughout 
the  list  of  human  virtues  as  he  knew  them.  Similarly  in  teach- 
ing we  must  strive  to  reach  the  golden  mean.  We  cannot  do 
away  with  the  notion  of  discipline ;  we  cannot  .ignore  an  ulti- 
mate something  in  human  nature  which  defies  the  lure  of  gentle 
persuasion  and  the  promise  of  enjoyment — a  something  for  which 
no  better  name  can  be  found  than  * 'original  sin,"  a  something 
very  close  to  the  real  nature  of  the  individual.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  there,  and  the  teacher  must  deal  successfully  with  it 
or  fail  in  his  efiEort  to  benefit  the  pupil.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  neglect  the  assistance  of  the  native  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Between  constant  rigor  and  constant  yielding  in  the 
treatment  of  inclination  lies  the  virtue  of  the  teacher. 

But  we  observe  that  the  Aristotelian  mean  never  lies  precisely 
midway  between  the  two  extremes.  It  is  always  nearer  to  one 
of  them  than  to  the  other — as  courage  has  a  greater  resemblance 
to  rashness  than  to  cowardice.  In  practice,  accordingly,  we 
must  drag  ourselves  away  from  the  extreme  to  which  we  natur- 
ally tend  and  struggle  toward  its  opposite.  The  rash  man  is 
exceptional ;  most  of  us  are  by  nature  cowardly,  and  must  attain 
to  a  measure  of  courage  by  aiming  at  boldness.  Are  we,  then, 
in  the  matter  of  education  to  aim  at  severity  or  at  softness  ? 
Must  we  seek  to  provide  discipline,  or  to  arouse  interest  in  con- 
tent? Are  we  to  direct  our  efiforts  toward  the  eradication  of 
original  sin,  otherwise  letting  nature  have  her  way,  or  toward 
the  positive  inculcation  of  excellence,  keeping  the  pupil  active 
in  useful  and  noble  pursuits  and  allowing  the  evil  in  his  nature 
to  die  for  want  of  exercise  ? 

Perhaps  the  answers  would  vary  in  dififerent  periods  of  history, 
for  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  with  different  pupils^ 
and  with  different  teachers. 

No  doubt  the  excessive  drudgery  of  much  of  the  older  classi- 
cal training  was  not  sufficiently  tempered  by  a  desire  to  enlist  a 
willing  obedience  in  the  pupil  through  legitimate  appeals  to  his 
curiosity  and  emotions.  If  so,  the  time-honored  formal  drill, 
blind  to  the  surpassing  interest  and  beauty  in  the  tale  of  Ulysses, 
brought  its  own  penalty;  just  as  a  pernicious  abuse  in  the  sub- 
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sequent  elective  system  in  studies  bids  fair  to  bring  down  de- 
struction upon  its  own  head.  A  given  period  in  education  must 
be  studied  as  a  whole;  its  guardians  may  be  called  on  to  inter- 
fere with  its  drift  toward  a  vicious  extreme. 

Again,  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  there  is  a  time  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  less  pain  and  a  time  for  the  infliction  of  more.  Yet 
tender  plants  are  not  the  worse  for  a  little  pruning.  With 
allowance  for  the  occasional  exceptionally  delicate  flower  the 
judicious  teacher  will  not  permit  young  America,  even  in  the 
kindergarten,  to  fancy  itself  in  a  world  devoid  oi  shock.  The 
most  successful  teacher  of  infants  I  happen  to  know  about 
was  Susanna  Wesley,  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  two  of 
whom,  John  and  Charles,  became  eminent,  and  afford  an  easy 
comparison  with  Rousseau  or  his  £mile.  In  later  years  Quly 
24,  1732)  she  wrote  to  her  son  John  as  follows: — 

Dear  Son: — According  to  your  desire,  I  have  collected 
><^         the  principal  rules  I  observed  in  educating  my  family. 

The  children  were  always  put  into  a  regular  method  of 
living,  in  such  things  as  they  were  capable  of,  from  their 

birth When  turned  a  year  old  (and  some  before) 

they  were  taught  to  fear  the  rod  and  cry  softly,  by  which 
means  they  escaped  abundance  of  correction  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  had ;  and  that  most  odious  noise  of 
the  crying  of  children  was  rarely  heard  in  the  house,  but  the 
family  usually  lived  in  as  much  quietness  as  if  there  had  not 
been  a  child  among  them. 

As  soon  as  they  were  grownJIpretty  strong  they  were  con- 
fined to  three  meals  a  day.  At  dinner  their  little  table  and 
chairs  were  set  by  ours,  where  they  could  be  overlooked; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  eat  and  drink  (small  beer)  as  much 
as  they  would,  but  not  to  call  for  anything.  If  they  wanted 
aught  they  used  to  whisper  to  the  maid  that  attended  them, 
who  came  and  spake  to  me;  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
handle  a  knife  and  fork  they  were  set  to  our  table.  They 
were  never  suffered  to  choose  their  meat,  but  always  made 

to  eat  such  things  as  were  provided  for  the  family 

Nor  were  they  suffered  to  go  into  the^kitchen  to  ask  any- 
thing of  the  servants  when  they  were  at  meat ;  if  it  was 
known  they  did  so,  they  were  certainly  beat,  and  the  ser- 
vants severely  reprimanded.  At  six,  as  soon  as  family 
prayer  was  over,  they  had  their  supper;  at  seven  the  maid 
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washed  them,  and  beginning  at  the  youngest,  she  undressed 
and  got  them  all  to  bed  by  eight,  at  which  time  she  left 
them  in  their  several  rooms  awake,  for  there  was  no  such 
thing  allowed  of  in  our  house  as  sitting  by  a  child  till  it  fell 
asleep. 

In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first  thing  to 
y^  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will  and  bring  them  to  an  obe- 
dient temper.  To  inform  the  understanding  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  must  with  children  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as 
they  are  able  to  bear  it;  but  the  subjecting  the  will  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  done  at  once,  and  the  sooner  the  better; 
for  by  neglecting  timely  correction  they  will  contract  a  stub- 
bornness and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever  after  conquered, 
and  never  without  using  such  severity  as  would  be  as  painful 
to  me  as  to  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of  the  world  they  pass 
for  kind  and  indulgent  whom  I  call  cruel  parents,  who  per- 
ic  mit  their  children  to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  be 
afterwards  broken.  Nay,  some  are  so  stupidly  fond  as  in 
sport  to  teach  their  children  to  do  things  which  in  a  while 
after  they  have  severely  beaten  them  for  doing.  When  a 
child  is  corrected  it  must  be  conquered,  and  this  will  be  no 
hard  matter  to  do,  if  it  be  not  grown  headstrong  by  too 
much  indulgence.  And  when  the  will  of  a  child  is  totally 
subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awe  of  its 
parents,  then  a  great  many  childish  follies  and  inadverten- 
cies may  be  passed  by.  Some  should  be  overlooked  and 
taken  no  notice  of,  and  others  mildly  reproved;  but  no  wil- 
ful transgression  ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  children  without 
chastisement  less  or  more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  require.  I  insist  on  the  conquering  of  the 
will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  the  only  strong  and 
rational  foundation  of  a  religious  education,  without  which 
both  precept  and  example  will  be  ineffectual.  But  when  this 
is  thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed 
by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its  parents  till  its  own  under- 
standing comes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion 
have  taken  root  in  the  mind.     .     .     . 

Our  children  were  taught,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  they  were  made  to  say  at  rising 
and  at  bedtime  constantly ;  to  which,  as  they  grew  bigger, 
were  added  a  short  prayer  for  their  parents,  and  some  col- 
lects, a  short  catechism,  and  some  portion  of  Scriptures,  as 
their  memories  could  bear.  They  were  very  early  made  to 
distinguish  the  Sabbath  from  other  days,  before  they  could 
well  speak  or  go.    They  were  as  soon  taught  to  be  still  at 
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family  prayers,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  immediatelv  after, 
which  tney  used  to  do  by  signs,  before  they  could  Kneel  or 
speak. 

They  were  quickly  made  to  understand  they  might  have 
nothing  they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak  handsomely 
for  what  they  wanted.  They  were  not  suffered  to  ask  even 
the  lowest  servant  for  aught  without  saying  *Tray  give  me 
such  a  thing**;  and  the  servant  was  chid  if  she  ever  let 
them  omit  that  word. 

Taking  God's  name  in  vain,  cursing  and  swearing,  pro- 
fanity, obscenity,  rude,  ill-bred  names,  were  never  heard 
among  them ;  nor  were  they  ever  permitted  to  call  each  other 
by  their  proper  names  witnout  the  addition  of  "brother"  or 
**sister.'^ 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  loud  playing  or  talking  al- 
lowed of,  but  every  one  was  kept  close  to  business  for  the 
six  hours  of  school.  And  it  is  almost  incredible  what  may 
be  taught  a  child  in  a  quarter  of  a  year  by  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation, if  it  have  but  a  tolerable  capacity  and  good  health. 
Kezzy  excepted,  all  could  read  better  in  that  time  than  the 
most  of  women  can  do  as  long  as  they  live. 

Again,  the  individual  teacher  must  consider  himself  and  his 
own  tendency,  and  if  he  be  convicted  of  sin  must  strive 
toward  the  opposite  pole  in  an  attempt  to  become  a  virtuous 
coaster  of  his  art  and  craft.  Does  he  harp  immoderately  on  the 
rudiments  of  diction  and  grammar  and  never  bring  his  pupils  to 
think  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  communication  between  intelligent 
human  beings?  Do  these  pupils  halt  and  stumble  through  four, 
or  it  may  be  six,  books  of  the  jEneid  without  ever  discovering 
how  the  whole  great  epic  works  out  at  the  end  ?  Do  they  toil 
through  some  hundred  lines  of  the  Odyssey^  unaware  that  the  en- 
tire story  is  in  fact  the  most  captivating  romance  that  could  pos- 
sibly fall  into  their  hands?  In  a  word,  does  the  teacher  see  to  it 
that  the  values  of  little  things  (and  I  do  not  underrate  their 
value)  are  properly  subordinated  to  the  values  of  great  ? 

But  leaving  the  possible  differences  in  the  needs  of  other  times^ 
and  the  probable  differences  of  tendency  among  individuals, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  general  need  in  American  education  at 
present  ?  Do  we  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  or  too  little  sever- 
ity in  dealing  with  the  inborn  and  acquired  inclinations  of  our 
charges?  Who  will  contend  that  as  a  nation  we  are  rigorous 
enough  in  our  demands  upon  students  ?    I  do  not  mean  that  we 
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are  not  asking  or  permitting  them  to  do  too  many  things,  since 
the  very  multiplicity  of  studies  in  our  scheme  of  general  edu- 
cation savors  of  iaxness  and  not  of  rigor.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  training  that  will  lead  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  take  pains  ? 
I  know  there  are  schools  where  the  intellectual  discipline  is 
effective.  But  in  general  have  we  not  lost  sight  of  the  truth 
that  the  subjects  we  teach  are  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  that  by 
aiming  to  produce  character  we  succeed  better  in  instilling 
knowledge?  Is  it  any  longer  the  common  belief  that  the  promis- 
ing youth  is  the  one  who,  to  speak  in  terms  of  Plato,  will  endure 
the  lower,  immediate  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  higher,  ultimate 
satisfaction  ?  who  delights  in  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulty 
in  the  things  of  the  mind  ?  who  will  take  up  his  cross  daily  with 
gladness  and  endure  it  with  joy  for  the  sake  of  the  crown  gleam- 
ing in  the  distance  ?  who  will  glorify  the  humble  toil  and  will 
enjoy  the  high  reward  in  prospect  ? 

We  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  Calvin  and  less  of  the  spirit  of 
Rousseau  in  American  education.  When  the  nation  has  been 
tending  to  excess  in  one  direction,  the  educational  leader  will 
not  try  to  drive  it  into  a  greater  excess  of  the  same  kind ;  he  will 
help,  where  he  can,  to  restore  the  golden  mean.  All  honor,  then, 
to  the  teachers  of  the  ancient  classics.  They  constantly  plead 
for  those  studies  which  in  former  years  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  furnishing  the  discipline  that  preserves  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  nation.  They  are  not  misled  by  superficial  dis- 
tinctions between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  near  and  the  remote, 
for,  being  nourished  on  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  which  the  chaff  has  been  blown  away  and  of  which  the 
wheat  alone  remains,  they  hold  fast  to  the  permanent  and  the 
essential  irrespective  of  time  and  place. 

Yet  we  cannot  return  to  a  former  age  save  in  imagination.  If 
it  be  true  that,  to  be  well  educated,  we  must  be  born  again  and 
must  become  as  little  children,  nevertheless  we  cannot  actually 
reenter  the  womb  of  time  and  again  be  little  children.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  can  never  again  be  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  advent  in  the  curriculum  of  English  and  the  modem 
Continental  languages  and  literatures.  But  it  can  be  more  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  past  if  the  teachers  of  all  the  humanities  will 
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cooperate  in  handing  on  the  tradition,  not  of  words  but  of  ideas. 
If  classical  culture  is  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  American 
life,  we  must  not  simply  give  heed  to  the  mint,  the  anise,  and 
the  cummin  of  diction  and  syntax,  neglecting  weightier  matters, 
such  as  the  meaning  of  a  work  of  literary  art  as  a  whole.  We 
may  glorify  the  detail  only  as  a  means  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
entire  masterpiece. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  classics  to  tell  us 
modems,  us  teachers  of  English,  French,  and  German,  what  to 
do.  It  is  our  place  to  encourage  them,  and  theirs  to  admonish 
us.  It  is  for  them  to  insist  that  in  literary  and  linguistic  studies 
we  should  give  more  of  our  time  to  what  is  lasting,  and  less  to 
what  is  transient — more  to  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine, 
and  Lessing,  than  to  Storm's  Immensee^  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen^  Heyse's  U Arrabbiata^  Baumbach's  Das  Habichtsfrau- 
lein^  Leander's  Trduntereien^  and  Arnold's  FriU  auf  Ferien; 
more  to  the  works  of  Corneille,  Pascal,  Boileau,  Moli^re,  Racine, 
and  Bossuet,  than  to  Brunot's  Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  deux 
Enfants^  Malot's  Sans  Famille^  Saintine's  Picciola^  fault's 
Chien  du  Capitainey  Hal^vy's  VAbbi  Constantin^  and  La  Brute's 
Man  Oncle  et  man  Curi,  Let  us  not  contend  that  contemporary 
literature  has  no  place  in  the  curriculum  but  let  us  say  that  its 
place  is  very  limited,  since  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  will  sur- 
vive, and  prove  useful  in  the  future.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  we  have  them,  leave  no  room  for  an  altogether  faulty 
choice  of  subject-matter  in  a  teacher  with  an  inclination  toward 
the  trivial.  It  is  for  devotees  of  the  classics  to  insist  that  we 
pay  more  attention  to  the  ideas  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton  than  to  those  of  the  Outlook  and  the  Review 
of  Reviews  \  and  more  to  the  educational  theory  and  practice  of 
Milton — a  great  writer,  a  successful  teacher,  and  perhaps  the 
best-read  man  of  modern  times — than  to  the  shallow  and  ephem- 
eral speculations  of  those  who  have  never  thought  out  the  rela- 
tion of  the  past  ten  days,  or  weeks,  or  years,  to  the  vast  remain- 
der of  human  experience.  It  is  for  them  to  insist  also,  with 
Milton,  that  ''though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexi- 
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cons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialetet 
only."  It  is  for  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  insist  that  there 
is  no ''discipline"  without  the  acquisition  of  ''content,"  nor  any 
true  acquisition  of  content  without  strict  adherence  to  the  letter. 
Is  it  not  their  own  Horace  who  finally  teaches  and  pleases  both 
in  one?  Is  it  not  he  and  his  master  Plato  who  unite  precept 
and  illuminating  example  in  such  fashion  as  to  convince  us  that 
no  lasting  pleasure  is  unprofitable  and  no  true  learning  ulti- 
mately unpleasant?    "The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

The  frequent  reference  to  Milton's  tractate  Of  Education 
throughout  this  discussion  has  not  been  undesigned.  The  work 
makes  more  profitable  reading  than  our  current  pedagogy,  or,  as 
he  well  knew,  the  current  pedagogy  of  his  own  day.  I  only  wish 
that  words  of  mine  might  cause  many  teachers  in  the  land  to 
take  its  wise  precepts  and  sound  philosophy  to  heart.  We  may 
without  impropriety  think  of  the  author  as  a  follower  of  Calvin — 
so  are  we  all,  in  a  sense ;  but  he  was  not  so  in  any  narrow  fashion. 
We  might,  on  some  grounds,  regard  him  as  a  precursor  of  Rous- 
seau. Certainly  in  the  tractate,  as  elsewhere,  he  rises  above  the 
level  of  dogmatism  and  empiricism  to  a  conception  of  a  higher 
expediency,  in  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  training,  not  far 
short  of  the  highest.  If  he  errs  at  all,  he  does  so  in  ways  that 
cannot  harm  any  one  in  our  generation.  In  trying  to  suggest  an 
ideal  by  approaching  it  from  either  side,  we  may  use  him  as  an 
illustration  of  one  aspect  rather  than  the  other;  but  he  actually 
approximates  the  ideal  more  nearly  than  any  one  writing  in  the 
present  day.  Need  I  explain  that  I  have  in  mind  the  Christian 
ideal  of  education  ?  This  is  the  education  that  gives  a  man  abso- 
lute power  over  himself — the  power  to  lay  down  one's  life  and  the 
power  to  take  it  up  again,  that  is  to  say,  complete  capacity  both 
negative  and  positive.  It  enables  the  individual  to  treat  his 
neighbor  as  well  as  himself,  and  himself  as  well  as  his  neighbor; 
to  flee  from  pain  or  to  face  it;  to  reject  pleasure  or  to  accept 
it;  to  offer  his  face  for  a  second  blow  from  an  enemy  or  to  chas- 
tise a  friend— or  to  forgive  a  wife  or  a  brother;  to  follow  a  line 
of  conduct  in  steadfastness  or  to  take  up  another  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning;  to  be  both  flexible  and  inflexible;  to  bring 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  In  education,  as 
Milton  knew,  the  emphasis  will  commonly  lie  upon  one  side 
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more  than  the  other;  more  upon  duty  to  one's  neighbor^  less 
upon  duty  to  oneself,  or  the  true  balance  will  not  be  struck; 
more  upon  facing  pain  and  rejecting  pleasure,  and  upon  stead- 
fastness of  aim,  than  upon  their  opposites.  Need  I  add  that  the 
stress  will  be  more  upon  the  tradition  of  the  last  twenty-five 
centuries  and  less  upon  the  tradition  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years;  more  upon  training  in  the  classical  languages  and  litera- 
tures and  less  upon  training  in  French  and  German ;  more  upon 
discipline  in  a  higher  sense  and  less  upon  ''content"  in  a  lower? 
Let  me  illustrate.  Is  it  not  better  to  learn  a  few  passages  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  New  Testament  by  heart  than  to  read 
the  contents  of  the  Sunday  newspaper? 

We  have  heard  of  late,  from  persons  whose  names  will  be  for- 
gotten in  a  very  little  while,  that  discipline  is  of  very  little  value. 
In  opposition  to  this  superficial  view  I  venture  to  quote  another 
passage  from  an  author  whose  name  will  be  remembered,  and 
whose  words  will  be  listened  to  so  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  be  intelligible  to  educated  men,— Milton,  On  the  Reason  of 
Church  Government'. — 

There  is  not  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more  grave  and 
urgent  importance,  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man,  than 
is  discipline.  What  need  I  instance?  He  that  hath  read 
with  judgment  of  nations  and  commonwealths,  of  cities  and 
camps,  of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land,  will  readily  agree 
that  the  flourishing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  societies,  all 
the  moments  and  turnings  of  human  occasions,  are  moved 
to  and  fro  as  upon  the  axle  of  discipline.  So  that  whatso- 
ever power  or  sway  in  mortal  things  weaker  men  have  attrib- 
uted to  fortune,  I  durst  with  more  confidence  (the  honor  of 
Divine  Providence  ever  saved)  ascribe  either  to  the  vigor  or 
the  slackness  of  discipline.  Nor  is  there  any  sociable  per- 
fection in  this  life,  civil  or  sacred,  that  can  be  above  dis- 
cipline; but  she  is  that  which  with  her  musical  cords*  pre- 
serves and  holds  all  the  parts  thereof  together.  .  .  .  And 
certainly  discipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of  disorder,  but, 
if  any  visible  shape  can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very 
visible  shape  and  image  of  virtue ;  whereby  she  is  not  only 
seen  in  the  regular  gestures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly 
paces  as  she  walks,  but  also  makes  the  harmony  of  her  voice 
audible  to  mortal  ears. 

Lane  Coopbr. 
Cornell  University. 

*  Milton  plays  on  the  word,  which  in  his  orthography  is  equivalent  to 
chords. 
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As  we  examine  the  course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  war  one 
conclusion  must  clearly  be  drawn:  that  it  was  directed  with 
frightful  stupidity.  We  had  invented  and  put  to  use  great  scien- 
tific  mechanisms,  but  they  had  hammered  our  minds  into  cruel 
rhythm  with  their  own  automatic  and  restricted  processes.  We 
had  developed  great  political  and  economic  forces,  but  they  had 
grown  misshapen  and  distorted  beyond  the  power  rightly  to  ad- 
just The  material  of  life  in  our  hands  was  massive,  full  of  vital- 
ity and  potential  power,  but  our  sense  of  form  was  uneducated 
and  incapable  of  shaping  it  to  poise  and  beauty. 

One  reason  why  our  minds  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  this 
"sorry  scheme  of  things  entire*'  is  that  we  have  never  demanded 
that  mind  keep  pace  with  matter.  We  have  been  afraid  to 
test  this  sut^^ng  civilization  in  terms  of  reason.  We  have  refused 
to  listen  to  those  who  would  reform  the  structure.  We  have 
distrusted  the  philosophic  mind.  We  have  hoped  that  sincere 
and  hearty  emotion,  intuition,  religion  would  somehow  manage 
the  situation.     It  was  indeed  a  forlorn  hope. 

Our  peculiar  Anglo-Saxon  distrust  of  the  mind  has  been  ap- 
parent in  two  of  our  institutions :  education  and  government  In 
education  we  have  on  the  whole  given  confidence  only  to  tech- 
nical schools,  where  one  small  body  of  detail  is  mastered,  to  be 
sure,  but  at  the  cost  of  disregarding  other  fields  of  experience. 
This  is  exploitation  of  the  thinking  powers,  and  has  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  mental  balance  and  appreciation  of  moral  values  now 
lamentably  obvious.  And  in  government  we  have  largely  lost 
interest  in  discussion  and  argument  as  a  method  of  arriving  at 
sound  policy.  Congress  has  been  more  willing  to  resort  to  lob- 
bying and  submit  to  dictation  than  to  attempt  the  lost  art  of 
dialectic  We  stand  in  need  of  a  new  liberalism  of  thought,  a 
new  love  of  learning. 

To  bring  this  about,  our  liberal  colleges  must  first  of  all  be- 
come centres  of  the  free  intellectual  life  themselves.  They  must 
never  again  be  regarded  as  social  centres,  business  investments' 
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athletic  clubs.  They  must  not  be  controlled  in  the  formulation 
of  ideas  by  any  outsiders,  whether  captains  of  industry  or  priests 
of  religion.  They  must  not  allow  their  students  to  become  men- 
tally stunted  by  narrow  specialization.  They  must  become  for 
this  nation  what  it  is  their  especial  function  to  be :  d}mamic  cen- 
tres of  broad  and  vivid  thought  They  must  resemble  Savonarola 
(according  to  Mr.  Chesterton)  in  saving  men  from  satis&ction. 
They  must  make  us  a  people  capable  of  viewing  life  in  terms  of 
understanding. 

I  know  no  means  better  adapted  to  stimulate  this  attitude  in 
students  than  by  getting  them  in  sympathy  with  a  culture  more 
keenly  inquisitive  and  intellectually  alive  than  any  other  in  hu- 
man history — the  Greek.  No  personality  can  challenge  men's 
eager  imitation  more  earnestly  than  Socrates,  with  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  his  good-humored  revealing  of  sham  and  vacuous 
self-complacency  among  the  pillars  of  the  older  generation.  I 
can  imagine  no  more  invigorating  exercise  in  freedom  of  thought 
and  breadth  of  background  than  an  investigation  into  the  rise  of 
Greek  political  and  social  institutions,  from  the  heroic  commun- 
ism of  Homeric  society  through  the  days  of  Athenian  democ- 
racy and  empire ;  or  in  religion,  tracing  the  roots  of  Christian 
ritual  and  belief  back  to  some  of  their  origins  in  Dionysiac  rite, 
Platonic  concept,  popular  and  philosophic  pagan  dogma. 

It  is  merely  a  suggestion  that  I  offer ;  but  I  hope  it  will  indi- 
cate the  conclusion  that  such  study  will  induce  a  liberalism  of 
thought  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of  inherited 
dogma  and  naive  intolerance  which  cling  tenaciously  in  youthful 
minds.  Small  fear  that  it  will  bind  them  to  the  mast !  It  will 
rather  give  them  the  perspective  necessary  for  the  making  of  a 
future  freed  from  vassalage  to  the  present,  based  upon  a  broader 
and  finer  understanding  of  human  experience.  It  will  make 
spiritual  internationalists,  liberated  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
clock  and  century,  holding  a  concept  of  the  present  viewed  in 
the  light  of  some  of  "the  best  that  has  been  seen  and  done  in 
the  worid." 

II 

But  most  of  our  living  is  unrational,  motivated  by  our  instinc- 
tive likes  and  dislikes.  We  shall  therefore  need  development  in 
quality  of  feeling. 
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The  economists  tells  us  that  "the  substitution  of  the  machine 
for  the  tool  is  the  significant  fact  in  terms  of  which  all  modem 
culture  may  be  explained."  One  might  ironically  correct  the 
statement  to  read  "the  lack  of  modem  culture."  For  if  any  re- 
sult is  evident  in  the  confusion  of  social  programmes  since  the 
industrial  revolution^  it  is  that  we  have  been  too  busy  trying  to 
secure  economic  adjustment  to  devote  ourselves  to  beauty.  We 
have  spent  our  days  on  our  "business  in  life/'  and  have  used  up 
on  sheer  routine  the  precious  vitality  and  nervous  energy  that 
might  have  been  creating  a  new  world.  Unlike  Stevenson's 
Young  Belgian  Royal  Nautical  Sportsmen,  we  can  hardly  say, 
"We  are  all  employed  in  commerce  during  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening,  voyez-vous^  nous  sommes  sirieux^  No,  this  high  seri- 
ousness we  have  lost,  and  the  loss  of  it  is  tragically  shown  in  the 
sort  of  environment  we  select  and  tolerate.  At  best  we  have 
thought  of  art  as  a  relief,  a  refuge,  rather  than  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  actual,  practical  living.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  art 
apart  from  life ;  we  are  all  artists,  only  most  of  us  are  fashioning 
our  living  in  sad  unawareness  of  the  beautiful  ways  to  do  it 

In  a  society  which  has  drugged  itself  with  monstrosities  of  sound 
and  color,  which  has  sharpened  no  edge  for  sensitive  and  sub- 
tle sensation,  which  has  lost  the  heart  to  care  for  beauty,  in 
which  the  artist  is  regarded,  not  as  a  natural  member,  a  sensibly 
revered  teacher,  but  as  an  abnormality,  how  shall  we  correct  our 
distorted  vision,  how  shall  we  become  converted?  Rightly  re- 
garding ourselves  as  a  people  of  action,  shall  we  not  come  to 
understand  that  actions  are  determined  by  the  judgment  of  likes 
and  dislikes  that  we  have  constantly  cultivated  ? 

Two  voices  come  ringing  in  my  ears.    One  is  that  of  Socrates, 

who,  standing  in  fifth-century  Athens,  might  well  address  to  us 

his  winged  words:  "Are  you  not  ashamed  to  set  your  heart  on 

wealth  and  honors  while  you  have  no  care  for  wisdom  and  truth 

and  for  making  your  soul  better?"     And  with  this  question 

comes  the  equally  modern  one  which  Vachel  Lindsay  asks  for  our 

poets'  sake, — 

When  will  they  start  our  vulgar  blood  athriU 

With  living  language — words  that  set  us  free? 
When  will  they  make  a  path  of  beauty  clear 
Between  our  riches  and  our  liberty  ? 
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Surely  the  answer  is  obvious.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
never  until  we  as  a  people  become  aware  of  the  need  of  cultiva- 
ting a  sense  for  beauty  and  encouraging  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  specific  types  of  it  shall  the  things  of  the  spirit  come  to 
their  own  among  us. 

I  cannot  see  a  better  way  to  enlist  men  in  the  love  of  beauty 
than  by  calling  their  attention  long  and  often  to  a  society  frankly 
eager  for  beauty,  seeing  art  as  life,  '*with  senses  all  alert."  I 
have  yet  to  find  greater  inspiration  than  in  the  clean  and  oceanic 
rhythm  of  Homer's  ideas  and  verse,  the  precious  expressions  of 
perfect  line  and  balance  in  vases  and  temples  of  fifth-centuiy 
Athens,  the  restraint,  the  energy  in  repose  of  the  Hermes 
or  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos,  the  subtleties  of  the  Anthology's  in- 
tuitive comments  on  life,  the  gracious  vitality  of  Plato's  idealism. 

HI 

One  of  my  friends  wrote  me  from  the  front  in  France  the 
other  day  of  his  impressions.  "  How  I  love  this  country  and 
people,"  he  said.  "There  is  such  quiet  certainty,  such  vigorous 
serenity.     We  are  so  half-baked  by  comparison." 

He  found  frank  expression  of  what  is,  I  believe,  the  chief 
failure  of  our  social  will :  the  lack  of  a  quality  of  moderation,  the 
golden  mean.  It  is  the  attitude  that  Graham  Wallas  in  his  careful 
analysis  of  the  "Great  Society"  declares  is  our  urgent  need,  for 
"division  of  labor  has  been  carried  to  the  point  where  the  mass 
of  mankind  have  too  much,  some  too  little  to  do,  for  Happiness." 
Mr.  Wallas  pictures  in  the  well-organized  society  some  such  sit- 
uation as  he  found  in  Norway,  where  the  workers  "seemed  to 
respect  themselves,  to  be  capable  of  Happiness  as  well  as  of 
pleasure  and  excitement,  because  they  were  near  the  mean  in  the 
employment  of  their  faculties." 

Moderation  was  an  instinct  with  the  Greek,  though  a  rigor- 
ously cultivated  one.  It  was  built  up  wisely  because  of  a  na- 
tional need.  Greece  schooled  herself  in  restraint  because  of  her 
danger  from  an  excess  of  vitality  that  missed  its  mark.  We 
suffer  from  a  similar  danger,  due  to  an  undeveloped  and  con- 
fused environment  We  must  learn  to  achieve  simplicity.  Homer 
can  be  our  teacher,  his  heroism  shot  through  with  wholesome 
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sanity;  iEschylus  with  his  moral  earnestness;  Sophocles,  seeing 
life  serenely  and  whole ;  Socrates,  ethical  idealist,  but  a  humor- 
ist as  well,  balanced  and  self-contained ;  Aristotle,  clearest  for- 
mulator  of  the  principle. 

IV 

I  approach  the  delicate  matter  of  method.  Granted  that  we 
need  to  cultivate  these  three  attitudes,  and  that  Greek  civiliza- 
tion had  them  in  significant  measure,  what  shall  we  therefore 
decide  to  do?  Must  we  all  learn  the  Greek  language  in  order 
to  become  "lovers  of  beauty  without  extravagance  and  of  wis- 
dom without  unmanliness?"  Why  force  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles? Cannot  our  students  get  the  same  stimulation  in  a  more 
direct  and  modem  way? 

If  Greece  possessed  and  expressed  these  attitudes  in  sup- 
remely compelling  fashion,  as  I  believe  she  did,  it  would  na- 
turally seem  that  our  boys  should  take  unto  themselves  this  en- 
vironment of  objects,  ideas,  and  persons.  This  would  be  true 
enough,  say  critics  of  the  proposal,  provided  the  environment 
were  a  natural  one  and  easily  assumed.  But  in  the  case  of 
Greek  we  find  the  way  so  beset  with  difficulty  that  the  effort  is 
decidedly  not  worth  the  while.  Practically  the  same  results  can 
be  more  effectively  and  promptly  gained  by  using  modern  ma- 
terial. I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  valid  objection,  and  present  the 
following  plan  as  a  simple  and  natural  method  of  exposing  col- 
lege students  to  Greek  influence. 

A  course  in  Greek,  knowledge  of  the  language  not  essential, 
can  and  should  be  a  one-year  required  subject  for  freshmen  in 
liberal  colleges.  Boys  need  not  know  the  language  in  order  to 
realize  the  chief  benefits  that  Greek  can  give.  A  year's  course 
in  the  development  of  Greek  thought  and  culture,  using  source 
books,  literary  masterpieces  in  translation,  the  stereopticon,  will 
induce  an  attitude  and  outlook,  the  things  we  most  desire.  A 
rapid  and  discriminating  study  of  the  customs,  art,  ideals,  insti- 
tutions of  the  iEgean  culture,  Homeric  period,  Ionian  cosmo- 
politanism, can  be  made  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language;  the  Spartan  military  idea  can  be  compared  with 
Athenian  democracy;  the  literature  of  Athens's  fifth-century  per- 
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fection  and  fourth-century  critical  alertness,  even  in  translation, 
can  engage  a  man's  soul ;  any  college  boy  can  drink  deep  of  the 
inspiration  of  Greek  art,  seen  only  in  pictures ;  and  a  study  of 
Socrates,  his  philosophic  background,  dialectical  method,  ideas  of 
goodness,  religious  faith,  and  influence,  can  make  a  freshman  con- 
clude that  "the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living"  and  venture 
forth  on  that  very  dangerous  and  rewarding  quest :  the  discovery 
of  his  own  souL  I  believe  in  such  a  course,  making  use  of  all  the 
Greek  material  available  to  appeal  in  sensory  and  intellectual  ways, 
because  I  have  seen  it  work.  My  keenest  delight  last  year  was  to 
watch  freshmen  awaken  under  its  stimulating  vitality. 

I  would  not  say  that  there  is  small  place  for  a  study  of  the 
Greek  literature  in  the  original  Those  students  who  by  aptitude 
are  fitted  for  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  should  be  given 
the  more  thorough  understanding  of  Greek  which  a  mastery  of  die 
language  alone  can  afford.  And  this  is  not  a  lost  cause.  Even  the 
study  of  the  language  is  on  the  increase,  in  the  colleges.  Last  year 
in  one  college  of  500  more  than  fifty  students  started  the  study. 
Similar  tendencies  have  been  recorded  fairly  generally  of  late 
years  as  preparatory  schools  have  discontinued  the  instruction. 
Books  have  been  recently  published  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
college  beginners,  giving  the  grammar  very  succinctly  and  bas- 
ing the  exercises  and  translation  from  the  start  on  Plato,  the 
Anthology,  popular  epigrams,  Herodotus ;  material  of  great  in- 
trinsic value  apart  from  the  language  study,  in  that  it  offers 
direct  access  to  the  finest  thought  and  expression  in  all  Greek 
literature.  Much  is  still  to  be  said  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  die 
original  if  one  is  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit  For 
spirit  does  reside  in  the  idiom  and  '^feel"  of  a  language.  No 
German  translation  of  Cyrano  can  succeed  in  giving  me  the  in- 
domitable and  gay  and  subtle  spirit  of  France;  no  more  can 
English,  with  all  its  characteristic  excellences,  reproduce  the 
nuances  of  the  more  flexible  and  picturesque  Greek  idiom. 
Someone  may  be  content  to  call  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  both  hens ;  but  there  is  a  difference  i  The  man  who 
can  read  in  the  original  Socrates's  defence  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  one  who  catches  the  spirit  only  through  other  forms 
of  its  expression. 
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The  most  unfortuate  limitation  at  present,  it  must  be  frankly 
saidf  is  the  absence  of  teachers.  It  may  with  some  justice  be 
asked  why  the  teachers  of  Greek  at  present  have  not  made  their 
profession  more  attractive,  seeing  that  they  have  had  an  envi- 
ronment so  spiritually  stimulating.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  teachers  have  been  trained  generally  to  regard  Greek 
material  with  a  narrowly  scientific  bias.  German  higher  criti- 
cism has  done  its  best  to  bleed  them  white.  Similarly,  we  may 
remember,  people  have  read  the  words  of  Jesus  and  have  devel- 
oped from  them  a  cult  of  monasdcism  which  has  regulated  die 
religious  emphasis  of  centuries  with  its  dogma.  In  both  cases 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  revival  of  the  original. 

We  need  to-day,  for  this  new  presentation  of  Greek,  men 
trained  not  so  much  in  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  scientific 
description  of  artistic  data  as  in  a  humanistic  and  liberal  ap- 
proach to  Greek  material*  And  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not  pro- 
fessional teachers  we  chiefly  need.  Men  radiantly  in  love  with 
the  spirit  of  Greece,  themselves  intellectually  alive,  aesthetically 
eager,  practically  vigorous  and  balanced,  will  be  needed  to  build 
that  new  society  educated  to  completeness  of  life,  to  which  we 
shall  love  to  pay  allegiance. in  more  intelligent  patriotism  than 
we  have  yet  known.  No,  we  shall  not  fear  for  professional 
teachers,  provided  we  have  plenty  of  amateurs.  As  such  we 
may  well  enlist  ourselves  together  as  a  united  army  to  wage  this 
bright  and  valiant  battle  for  the  cause  of  Hellenism. 

Walter  R.  Agard. 
Camp  Devens,  Mass. 
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The  political  alliance  of  America  with  England  and  France, 
which  has  revealed  the  essential  identity  of  American  national 
ideals  with  those  of  the  allies,  stands  out  in  somewhat  startling 
contrast  to  the  academic  relations  that  Americans  within  the  past 
few  decades  have  established  with  European  countries.  When, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States  had  been  practically  completed,  industrial  and 
commercial  development  had  made  great  advance,  and  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  a  population  augmented  by  vast  numbers 
of  immigrants  began  to  bring  out  social  inequalities  and  indus- 
trial unrest,  so  that  there  came  about  a  modification  of  conditions 
under  which  a  purely  individualistic  nation  like  America  could 
flourish,  Americans  began  to  turn  to  the  more  complex  and 
elaborate  civilization  of  Europe  for  light  on  the  problems  that 
were  becoming  common  to  both  Europe  and  America.  Coinci- 
dent with  this,  and  a  part  of  the  same  movement,  was  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  in  higher  education  in  America,  which 
resulted  in  the  remarkable  development  of  educational  machinery, 
exemplified  particularly  in  the  rise  of  the  American  state  tmi- 
versity.  The  feeling  of  a  need  for  a  more  perfect  social  organi- 
zation and  for  the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  a  more 
complex  industrial  system,  and  expanding  opportunities  in  the 
academic  field,  drove  American  students  in  increasing  numbers 
to  the  universities  of  Europe.  For  a  number  of  reasons  the  great 
majority  of  these  went  to  Germany ;  so  that  the  latter  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  might  be  called  the  era  of  predominant  German  influ- 
ence upon  American  thought.  To  set  forth  some  reasons  why 
our  students  went  to  Germany  instead  of  to  England  or  France, 
and  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  German  influence  upon 
America,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

In  their  search  for  enlightenment  American  students  as  a  class 
avoided  England  probably  because  of  the  feeling  that  England 
had  little  to  offer  America.  What  was  good  in  the  English  ideal, 
self-reliance  and  reverence  for  the  individual,  the  early  colonists 
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had  brought  over;  and  what  was  bad,  the  tyranny  and  inequality 
of  English  society,  they  had  largely  avoided.  Besides,  there 
still  existed  a  strong  anti-British  prejudice,  the  legacy  of  the 
Revolution.  The  choice  of  the  mentor  of  American  enlighten- 
ment, then,  lay  between  Germany  and  France. 

The  notion  one  forms  of  the  French  character  from  books  is 
of  a  people  with  strong  social  instincts  and  great  powers  of  social 
cohesion,  in  whom  rationality  predominates  over  sentiment,  who 
clarify  tradition  and  convention  with  reason,  who  subordinate 
the  individual  to  the  group  or  institution,  and  who  have  achieved 
a  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  its  general  and  humane  aspects. 
Of  the  Germans  one  is  apt  to  think  of  energy,  of  enthusiasm 
approximating  violence,  of  sentiment,  and  yet  of  patience  and 
meticulous  industry  in  application  to  facts  and  details.  But  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  character  of  peoples  is  determined  by 
inherent  national  traits.  Are  they  not  more  probably  the  prod- 
uct of  their  time  and  of  geographical  and  historical  circumstance  ? 

Pursuing  this  speculation,  we  may  conceive  the  barbarian  as 
a  man  of  robust  health,  of  abounding  energy,  of  strong  emotions, 
and  of  capability  for  intense  enthusiasms,  but  given  to  senti- 
mentality, moodiness,  and  egotism,  and  susceptible  to  super- 
stition and  illusion.  The  more  civilized  man  is  of  calmer  and 
more  equable  temper,  urbane,  civil,  reasonable,  just,  self-con- 
trolled, and  resigned.  He  is  more  impersonal  and  objective  in 
his  attitude,  is  devoted  to  general  principles  and  ideas,  and 
possesses  mature  powers  of  judgment.  In  line  with  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  qualities  of  the  French  are  those  of  a  mature  and 
advanced  civilization;  of  the  Germans,  those  that  result  from 
grafting  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  mature  civilization  upon  a 
stock  the  qualities  of  which  are  still  to  a  great  extent  those  of 
the  barbarian;  and  of  the  English,  at  least  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  English,  those  of  a  civilization  somewhere  in  its  develop- 
ment between  that  of  the  German  and  the  French. 

The  qualities  of  the  French,  if  we  may  dismiss  inherent  racial 
attributes  as  subordinate,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  historical 
and  geographical  position  of  France.  Situated  next  to  Italy  and 
bordering  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  she  be- 
came the  medium  through  which  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization 
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was  pa9sed  on  to  modern  Europe  and  America.  Being  conquered 
by  the  Romans  and  adopting  a  form  of  the  Latin  language,  she 
was  occupied  in  assimilating  the  older  civilization  through 
several  centuries  in  which  the  peoples  of  Britain  and  Germany 
were  hardly  touched  by  its  influence.  If  the  four  conditions  of 
a  mature  civilization  may  be  enumerated  as  institutions  and 
traditions,  a  national  spirit  due  to  the  achievement  of  political 
unity,  a  considerable  time  in  which  the  beneficent  effect  of  in- 
stitutions and  traditions  may  permeate  society,  and  finally  liberty, 
democracy  is  some  form,  it  is  clear  that  France  has  possessed 
all  of  these  conditions.  To  these  may  be  added  her  failure  as  a 
colonizer  in  competition  with  Great  Britain;  for  emigration, 
while  preserving  individualism,  did  away,  as  in  England,  with 
the  necessity  of  the  more  equable  social  organization  which  was 
imperative  in  countries  where,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  an  in- 
creasing population  had  to  be  accommodated  to  static  natural 
resources. 

In  contrast  to  France,  Germany,  at  least  in  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  perspective  of  the  present,  seems  the  victim  of  a  series 
of  historical  misfortunes.  Her  later  contact  with  civilization 
and  the  foreshortened  period  within  which  her  institutions  and 
traditions  could  affect  her  people,  the  fact  that  for  years  she 
suffered  the  blight  of  being  the  battle-ground  of  the  contending 
rulers  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  the  late  date — 1870 — in  which 
she  finally  attained  nationality  and  political  unity,  leaving  but 
a  scant  space  of  a  few  years  for  her  to  assimilate  civilization 
before  taking  her  place  as  one  of  the  major  powers,  all  this  tended 
to  render  her  an  immature  leader  in  world  affairs.  Besides, 
liberty  of  thought,  democracy  in  the  sense  that  is  familiar  to  the 
French,  English,  and  Americans,  Germany  has  not  even  yet 
attained.  In  the  field  of  emigration  and  colonization  Germany 
was  also  too  late.  Both  before  and  after  the  realization  of  her 
national  unity  she  had  a  large  surplus  of  population  to  send  abroad, 
but  there  were  practically  no  opportunities  for  colonization; 
England  and  Spain  had  already  appropriated  most  of  the  desir- 
able lands.  The  effects  upon  England  and  France — the  develop- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  individualism  through  emigration  and  the 
French  achievement  of  a  rational  and  a  democratic  social  organi- 
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zation  through  the  necessity  of  accomodating  their  own  surplus 
population— were  both  largely  lost  to  Germany  through  her  pe- 
riod of  heavy  emigration. 

The  fact,  however,  that  concurrently  with  the  achievement  of 
nationality  Germany  was  victorious  in  two  foreign  wars  served 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  German  civilization. 
The  nation  awoke  to  self -consciousness  and  a  sense  of  power,  so 
that  there  ensued  a  period  of  rapid  progress  comparable  almost 
to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  subsequent  years  in  Athens  and  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  in  England. 

In  these  periods  of  stimulation  of  national  life  nations  devote 
their  exuberant  energies  to  achievement  in  those  lines  of  eflfort 
that  are  especially  characterestic  of  the  civilization  of  their  time. 
In  Athens  the  quickened  mental  life  was  expressed  in  literature, 
art,  and  philosophy ;  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  the  exuberance 
of  the  people  found  an  outlet  in  literature,  the  lyric  and  the 
drama.  The  period  of  German  awakening  was  synchronous  with 
the  dominance  of  science  in  the  thought  of  the  world ;  and  possibly 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  achievement  of  the  Germans  was 
characteristically  in  the  field  of  science.  This  was  not  without 
its  dangers  both  to  the  symmetry  of  German  civilization  and  the 
peace  of  the  world;  for  the  scientific  movement  in  its  beginning 
was  frankly  agnostic  and  naturalistic ;  and  in  its  development  it 
has  worked  rather  consistently  for  success  in  the  sphere  of  the 
practical,  the  economic,  and  the  materialistic. 

Somewhere  within  this  period  of  German  leadership,  the 
science  and  learning  of  Germany,  under  the  domination  of  an 
autocratic  and  aristocratic  form  of  government,  was  gradually 
made  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  imperialistic  designs  of 
the  rulers,  with  the  political  consequences  of  which  the  world 
is  tragically  familiar.  But  the  influence  of  German  scholarship 
upon  America  has  been  that  of  science  without  imperialism. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  more  obvious  why  the 
American  student  of  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
gravitated  to  Germany  instead  of  to  England  or  France.  The 
quest  of  that  which  should  offset  the  one-sidedness  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  individualism,  an  anti-British  prejudice  in  many  cases, 
an  academic  preparation  inadequate  for  graduate  study  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  but  sufficient  for  candidacy  for  the  German 
Ph.D.  degree,  a  desire  to  study  under  many  of  the  acknowledged 
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leaders  of  scientific  thought,  the  dominant  tendency  of  the  age, 
and  possibly  the  affinity  of  one  unlicked-cub  civilization  for  an- 
other, sent  the  American  to  Germany  instead  of  to  England. 
And  for  much  the  same  reasons  he  chose  the  exuberant  and  ag- 
gressive specialized  learning  of  Germany  in  preference  to  the 
more  sedate  but  harmonious  culture  of  France. 

The  good  effects  of  German  scholarship  upon  America  are  too 
well  known  for  present  comment ;  they  are  the  benefits  of  the 
scientific  temper  and  of  scientific  achievement;  and  they  have 
doubtless  done  much  to  strengthen  America  as  a  champion  of 
democracy  and  a  foe  to  German  imperialistic  aggression ;  but  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  rather  the  bad  than  the  good  effects  of 
Germany  upon  America.  And  the  bad  effects  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  influence  of  a  partly  civilized  people  suddenly 
acquiring  scientific  efficiency  and  leadership  without  the  basis 
of  apermeative  traditional  culture  and  the  humanistic  perspective 
that  could  adjust  natural  science  to  a  well-ordered  and  harmoni- 
ous system.  In  fine,  Germany  is  and  has  been  suffering  from 
precocity  in  civilization.  She  has  tried  to  cram  within  a  much 
foreshortened  period  a  ration  that  France  has  been  masticating, 
digesting,  and  absorbing  for  centuries.  Germany  has  not  had 
time  or  all  the  conditions  for  assimilating  civilization.  Her 
people  still  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  our  theoretical  bar- 
barian. We  have  well-authenticated  evidence  of  their  irritable 
self-esteem,  sentimentality,  and  violence,  and  of  their  capacity 
for  self-deception.  They  are  characteristically  deficient  in  the 
power  of  making  sane  generalizations;  in  a  word,  they  lack 
judgment,  a  common  trait  of  the  precocious. 

The  effect  of  this  unbalanced  temper  upon  learning  and  schol- 
arship has  shown  itself  in  the  emphasis  on  the  material  over  the 
ideal,  on  the  practical  over  the  theoretical,  on  the  detailed  fact 
over  the  general  principle.  Specialism  is  pushed  so  far  that 
hypotheses  and  laws  are  lost  to  view  in  the  welter  of  details  and 
laboratory  experiments.  All  subjects  are  approached  by  the 
scientific  method,  even  where  that  method  is  least  applicable. 
Literature  is  subordinated  to  philology.  Analysis  of  character 
and  ideas,  the  tracing  of  larger  relations,  is  ignored;  and  poetry 
is  often  regarded  merely  as  so  much  material  for  grammatical 
investigations.  Source-studies  and  problems  of  authorship  are 
undertaken  of  literature  that  is  not  read  by  the  public  or  studied 
in  the  classroom.     Historical  investigations  end  in  the  discov- 
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ery  of  the  isolated  fact,  without  suggesting  any  principle  or  cor- 
relation or  applicability  to  the  present  or  future.  As  one  ob- 
server has  phrased  it,  "The  assimilation  of  fact,  however  im- 
portant, sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  discovery  of  fact, 
however  trivial. ' '  The  greatest  aggregation  of  American  scholars, 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  assembles  an- 
nually either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing ;  but  the  special- 
ism of  the  articles  that  are  subsequently  published  is  so  narrow 
that  but  few,  one  is  informed,  are  read  even  by  the  members, 
who  support  the  publications.  Indeed,  under  this  extreme 
specialization  and  quest  of  the  forgotten  or  the  novel  fact,  Amer- 
ican scholarship  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  diminishing  return. 
Intellectual  cooperation,  at  least  in  the  field  of  cultural  studies, 
is  well-nigh  out  of  the  question :  so  that  our  modem  university 
has  been  aptly  defined  as  "an  aggregation  of  infinitely  repellent 
particles."  In  fine,  learning,  the  prime  function  of  which,  in 
our  view,  is  to  civilize,  has  degenerated  into  pedantry;  it  is 
a  sort  of  conventual  diversion  or  emulation  in  some  secluded 
cloister  of  the  intellect ;  and  in  many  of  the  works  of  its  most 
prominent  exemplars  has  scarcely  more  vital  relation  to  life  and 
society  than  have  billiards  and  chess.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
one  would  not,  I  believe,  make  an  unwarranted  inference  if  he 
traced  much  of  this  confusion  of  intellectual  values  in  America 
to  the  one-sided  and  inharmonious  scholarship  and  civilization 
of  Germany. 

That  this  inference  is  justifiable  may  be  argued,  also,  from 
recent  events  in  world  politics.  The  emphasis  placed  by  the 
Germans  on  detailed  facts  to  the  exclusion  of  generalizations  and 
the  cultivation  of  judgment,  or  perhaps  their  devotion  to  phi- 
lological science  to  the  exclusion  of  imaginative  literature  has 
contributed  toward  their  inability  to  know  either  themselves 
or  others.  They  have  exhibited  an  egotism  that  borders  on 
egomania.  They  have  shown  such  an  incapacity  for  understanding 
other  peoples  that  they  have  recently  suffered  a  number  of 
decisive  diplomatic  defeats.  This  may  be  due  singly  or  col- 
lectively to  immaturity  of  judgment,  excess  of  egocentric  senti- 
ment, or  a  lack  of  the  imaginative  sympathy  that  is  requisite  for 
psychological  insight  and  just  estimate  of  others.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  probably  due  to  some  phase  of  immaturity  of  German  civili- 
zation, to  their  subordination  of  humanism  and  culture  to  a 
worship  of  the  materialized  fact. 
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Of  recent  years,  however,  the  American  academic  world  has 
been  gradually  passing  out  of  the  dispensation  of  German  Kul- 
tur.  The  traditions  of  British  culture,  which  belonged  to  Amer- 
ica almost  as  much  as  to  England,  and  the  intellectual  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  especially  such  as  exists 
between  the  generally  cultivated  public  of  the  two  countries, 
have  tended  to  loosen  the  intellectual  bonds  between  Germany 
and  America.  The  same  process  has  gone  on  somewhat  tenta- 
tively and  cautiously  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  where  Ger- 
man scholarship  had  intrenched  itself  firmly  on  the  commanding 
heights  of  academic  authority.  But  the  war  has  at  last  opened 
the  eyes  of  our  university  administrators  and  senior  professors 
to  the  crudeness  and  inharmoniousness  of  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent German  civilization.  Our  Germanized  universities  are  en- 
tering upon  a  transition,  and  there  are  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
within  our  Germanized  graduate  schools.  At  least,  the  process 
is  under  way,  and  apparently  the  direction  of  progress  is  along 
the  line  of  its  further  growth.  Already  it  has  been  proposed 
that  we  discontinue  our  system  of  exchange  professorships  with 
Germany  and  establish  closer  academic  relations  with  Britain 
and  France.  To  anyone  who  has  followed  the  conduct  of  the 
British  people  in  the  war,  who  is  in  touch  with  recent  British 
politics  and  literature,  and  who  has  noted  the  lucid  and  imper- 
sonal pronouncements  of  their  publicists  and  writers  upon  con- 
temporary world  politics,  it  is  evident  that  the  civilizing  process 
has  of  late  years  been  unusually  rapid  in  England.  A  nation 
that  has  voluntarily  abandoned  an  achieved  imperialism,  that  has 
listened  with  aesthetic  approval,  yet  undisturbed  moral  equilib- 
rium, to  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  the  junker  spirit  of 
Kipling,  and  that  has  won  a  reputation  all  over  the  world  for 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  is  a  more  worthy  subject  of  emulation 
than  the  Germany  of  yesterday  or  to-day.  France,  who  has 
always  been  in  the  van  of  civilization,  may  now  assume  her 
rightful  place  as  a  guide  toward  the  more  organic  world  society 
of  the  future.  And  possibly,  after  the  war,  if  America  wishes 
to  show  her  magnanimity  and  the  liberality  of  her  resources,  she 
might  make  an  academic  investment  of  world-wide  import  by 
establishing  scholarships  for  teachable  Teutonic  youths  at  the 
universities  of  France. 

Harvey  Whitefield  Peck. 

The  University  of  Texas. 
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NIETZSCHE  AS  A  TONIC  IN  WAR  TIME* 

"Live  dangerously  ....  beyond  good  and  evil  ....  free  from 

morality  of  the  herd Be  hard  and  without  pity 

Let  the  herd  serve  the  Superman Nothing  true  or  per- 
fect exists.  ....  The  only  reality  is  yet  to  be Chris- 
tianity is  responsible  for  the  slave  morality God  is 

dead Society  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  Superhuman  that 

is  to  be Let  war  go  on  until  the  real  aristocracy  rules. 

The  Will  to  Power  is  the  only  real  force  in  the  Universe." 

We  hear  such  accents  as  these,  and  unbidden  rise  to  our  lips 
the  words,  "Poor,  mad  Nietzsche!'^  But  what  do  we  say  when 
we  hear  expressions  like  the  following:  "Whoso  hateth  not  his 

father  and  mother  cannot  be  my  disciple Let  the  dead 

bury   their  own  dead Sinners  and   harlots  shall  enter 

the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  the  righteous Violent 

men  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force The  stronger 

man  bindeth  the  strong  man  and  spoileth  his  goods 

Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen Whatsoever  sins  ye  re- 
mit, they  are  remitted Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall 

be  bound  in  heaven Ye  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging 

the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel There  be  some  standing  here 

that  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come 

with  power Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 

heaven  is  perfect I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  earth,  and 

I  would  that  it  were  already  kindled I  came  to  bring 

not  peace,  but  a  sword Sell  your  cloak  and  buy  a 

sword If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 

my  servants  fight When  the  Son  of  Man  comes  shall  he 


*The  Will  to  Freedom;  or.  The  Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  being  the  Bross  Lectiires  delivered  in  Lake  Forest  College,  lUinois. 
By  John  Neville  Figgis,  D.D.,  LittD.,  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
Honorary  Fellow  of  S.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    191 7.    Pp.  xiii-l-320.    $1.25  net 

NietMSche  the  Thinker:  a  Study,  By  William  Mackintire  Salter,  author 
of  First  Steps  in  Philosophy,  and  Anarchy  or  Government?  An  inquiry 
in  Fundamental  Politics.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    1917.  I3.50  net 
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find  the  faith  on  the  earth  ?  .  .  .  .  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites.  Ye  serpents,  ye  oflf spring  of  vipers,  how 
can  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell  I" 

We  judge  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  context  and  in  connection 
with  His  character:  even  so,  after  nineteen  centuries  of  interpre- 
tation we  cannot  surely  claim  to  understand  His  cryptic  utter- 
ances. His  gnomic  sayings,  His  puzzling  parables,  His  baffling 
allegories.  His  violent  paradoxes.  Now  Jesus  was  well  and 
strong,  and  untold  multitudes  have  had  the  will  to  believe  in 
Him.  Nietzsche  was  sick  and  weak,  and  lived  and  died  in 
loneliness.  Jesus  does  not  need  our  tolerant  charity:  Nietzsche 
receives  scorn  and  contempt ;  or  worse  still,  the  praise  of  those 
he  would  have  despised.  Dare  we  compare  these  two  figures, 
the  Son  of  Man  and  a  son  of  man  that  died  an  imbecile?  The 
answer  comes  quickly:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these 
my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Nietzsche 
would  have  scorned  the  thought  of  being  one  of  the  least.  Yet 
it  was  Nietzsche  who  discovered  the  so-called  Superman,  the 
Son  of  Man  to  be,  and  it  was  the  same  Nietzsche  who  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  sister  likened  himself  to  a  child  lost  in  a  howling 
wilderness  and  needing  a  master  to  lead  him  out.  He  was  ready 
to  serve  the  Ubermensch  in  every  way  possible.  His  chief  mis- 
take was  that  of  the  Jews :  he  did  not  know  the  Messiah  when 
he  saw  Him.     Rather  he  saw  only  a  distorted  image  of  Him. 

Dr.  Figgis  is  right  in  his  contention  that  Nietzsche  was  criti- 
cising a  false  Christianity:  the  latter  reacted  against  the  smug 
pietism  of  his  family,  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  the 
pacifism  of  Tolstoy,  and  mistook  these  stunted  forms  of  Christian- 
ity for  the  real  Christian  faith.  Although  we  can  hardly  accuse 
Dr.  Figgis  of  a  depth  of  insight  that  he  would  probably  disclaim, 
his  lectures  to  the  Lake  Forest  students  seem  very  suitable  to 
his  purpose,  cordially  appreciative  of  Nietzsche,  and  as  free  from 
ecclesiastical  pedantry  as  could  be  expected.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him,  in  spite  of  his  notorious  informant.  General  "They 
Say,"  that  Nietzsche  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing  on  the 
war.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Salter  exhibits  the  more  independent 
judgment,  as  we  shall  show  further  on.  That  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Church  of  England   could  show  generous  appreciation  of 
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Nietzsche  in  spite  of  believing  that  the  latter  helped  on  the  war, 
can  readily  be  seen  by  grouping  a  few  of  Dr.  Figgis's  appreci- 
ations: "The  passion  of  his  flaming  soul,  his  sincerity,  his  sense 
of  beauty,  his  eloquence,  the  courage  of  his  struggle  with  ill 
health,  the  pathos  of  that  lonely  soul  craving  for  sympathy,  his 
deep  psychological  insight  and  sense  of  prophetic  mission  —  all 
these  gave  him  a  spell  which  is  hard  to  resist'XP-  8).  "Nietzsche's 
life  showed  not  only  great  heroism  in  its  struggle  with  ill  health, 
but  was,  in  its  noble  simplicity  and  poverty  and  unwearied 
interest  in  high  things,  an  example  to  an  age  sunk  in  vulgar 
money-making"  (p.  49).  "There  is  always  something  of  the 
eternal  undergraduate  about  Nietzsche.  The  undergraduate  is 
not  insincere.  But  he  honestly  believes  himself  more  shocking 
than  he  is.  He  is  astounded  alike  at  his  cleverness,  his  melan- 
choly, and  his  profundity.  A  little  later  he  learns  that  all  clever 
young  men  go  through  this  phase"  (p.  248).  "In  a  new  age,  very 
childlike,  he  calls  to  all  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  to  try  all  ex- 
periments, to  shrink  back  neither  for  fear  nor  for  love,  neither 
for  God  nor  for  man,  neither  for  good  nor  for  evil"  [not  'bad'] 
"This  call,  together  with  his  strange,  mystical  sense  of  the 
eternal  in  the  transient  and,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  moment; 
this  paradox  of  the  ungodly  who  yet  worships,  of  the  immoralist" 
[supermoralist]  "who  preaches  self-control,  of  the  Antichrist 
who  could  mount  the  Cross,  the  iconoclast  who  could  yet  set  up 
a  religion,  this  it  is  which  gives  to  Friederich  Nietzsche  a  charm 
that  will  outlast  all  the  febrile  puerilities  of  his  attacks  on 
Christianity"  [conventional  pietistic  Christianism]  "and  all 
the  superficial  snobbery"  [hatred  of  false  assertions  of  equality] 
"of  his  contempt"  [aesthetic  disgust]  "for  the  common  man" 
(p.  263  f.).  "Few  Christians  attain  so  high  a  standard  as  did 
Nietzsche"  (p.  307). 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Figgis  is  not  always  happy  in  seeing  through 
Nietzsche's  thrusts  against  conventional  pietism.  He  quotes 
the  text  against  Nietzsche — "He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let 
him  be  your  minister,"  and  has  evidently  failed  to  see  that 
Nietzsche  finds  the  text  thus  often  interpreted  among  the  clergy 
that  he  knew:  "He  that  is  a  minister  among  you  let  him  be 
the  greatest."    What  Jesus  evidently  meant  was  this:  "If  I, 
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your  Lord  and  master,  wash  your  feet,  ye  should  wash  one 
another's  feet."  Nietzsche  would  have  understood  that.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  a  splendid  reverence  for  men 
and  women  that  practised  Christianity  in  a  sincere  way  with 
distinction  of  spirit  and  joy  in  life.  Such  distinction  and  the 
concealed  joy  of  anticipated  freedom  is  the  undertone  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Nietzsche  was  more  Christlike  than  he  knew 
when  he  said:  "I  am  the  voice  of  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
[Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  to-morrow,  when  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Superman  comes ;  free  us  from  the  sense  of  strained  re- 
sponsibility; bring  us  into  the  large  spaces  where  we  shall  no 
more  sufifer  testing,  but  be  as  the  children  of  the  household  in 
the  many  ethereal  mansions.] 

We  can  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Figgis's  book  in  no  better 
way  than  by  quoting  his  summary  of  the  deep  significance  of 
Nietzsche:  "The  more  his  writings  are  read,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  be  for  Christians  to  go  on  trying  to  serve  both  God 
and  Mammon.  They  cannot  go  on  forever  halting  between  two 
opinions,  directing  their  lives  by  one  standard  and  professing 
lip  service  to  another.  They  will  have  to  come  out  and  no  longer 
be  of  those  Limbo-spirits,  'neither  for  God  nor  for  His  ene- 
mies'" (p.  308). 

One  is  inclined  to  introduce  Mr.  Salter's  investigation  of 
Nietzsche's  thought  by  setting  down  Nietzsche's  special  hatreds 
in  some  such  way  as  this:  These  things  he  abhorred  and  de- 
spised and  fought  against: — paciiistic  ethics,  Bolshevik  politics, 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  call  "pussy- foot"  religion,  and  bour- 
geois art. 

These  hatreds  sincere  Prussian  junkerism  and  Nietzsche  may 
share  in  common,  but  oh  the  difference\  This  the  junkers  are  of 
course  unable  to  see,  for  spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned. 
Nietzsche  loves  the  peasants,  tolerates  the  pacifists  and  the 
bourgeois,  discriminates  among  the  pietists.  And  we  shall  find 
Mr.  Salter  marshalling  before  us  patent  proof  that  Nietzsche 
would  not  have  been  found  among  the  subservient  servants  and 
theologians  and  other  apostles  of  Kultur,  who  complacently 
found  reasons  for  Germany's  actions  after  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  advisers  had  committed  Germany  to  a  war,  and  who 
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continued  to  plead  "self-defence"  and  "necessity,"  whereas 
Nietzsche  would  have  seen  the  barbarism  and  treachery  of 
the  war  lords  whose  ambitions  he  anticipated  immediately 
after  1870. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Salter's  scholarly,  dis- 
criminating, and  sympathetic  book.  He  is  not  an  apologist  for 
Nietzsche,  but  lets  the  poet-philosopher  speak  for  himself.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Salter's  book  will  long  rank  as  the 
most  careful  study  in  English  of  Nietzsche  the  Thinker. 

Although  Mr.  Salter  wrote  the  substance  of  his  book  before 
the  war,  he  gives  us  enough  material  wherewith  to  judge  whether 
Nietzsche  would  have  approved  the  war  and  the  German  methods. 
Nor  has  anyone  the  right  to  hold  a  paradoxical  philosopher  re- 
sponsible for  perversions  of  his  doctrines,  especially  since  he 
warns  his  readers  that  only  the  highest  spiritual  lovers  of  a  large 
Humanity  can  be  edified  by  his  work,  and  begs  that  he  be  not 
judged  by  foolish  "first  disciples."  Seeing  the  strong  points  in 
Prussianism,  Nietzsche,  like  many  of  us,  admires  them  for  their 
strength  and  efficiency;  but  his  disgust  would  have  become 
actually  physical  had  he  known  that  a  pseudo-Darwinian  Bem- 
hardi  would  have  quoted  one  of  his  sayings  out  of  its  context, 
literary  and  biographical,  and  called  it  a  saying  of  "the  Master." 

Dr.  Salter  is  right  in  claiming  that  Nietzsche's  philosophy 
cannot  be  studied  apart  from  his  life,  for  Nietzsche  himself  held 
it  as  an  article  of  his  philosophical  creed  that  the  true  view  of 
life  is  personalistic,  and  that  a  man's  visions  must  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  man's  life.  Nietzsche's  friends  regarded  him  as 
pure  and  chaste,  independent  but  law-abiding,  tolerant  toward 
men  of  other  nationalities,  a  lover  of  France,  and  a  critical 
admirer  of  England;  he  was  eager  to  aid  the  weak  when  they 
needed  help  and  had  not  the  power  to  help  themselves ;  and  when 
his  brain  was  giving  way  and  the  shadows  of  death  were  ap- 
proaching, he  used  to  sign  his  poor  demented  letters  "Dionysus," 
or  "The  Crucified  One,"  thus  evidencing  in  articulo  mortis  his 
life-long  effort  to  synthesize  Greek  joyousness  and  Christian 
self-sacrifice. 

Turning  now  to  our  special  theme,  let  us  note  some  samples 
of  Nietzsche's  attitude  toward  Germany  as  represented  to-day 
34 
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by  her  ruling  classes.  We  shall  list  his  views  under  conven- 
ient headings,  although  the  topics  of  course  overlap  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  With  only  occasional  reference  we  include  the  biog- 
raphy by  his  sister,  Frau  Foerster,  in  all  that  we  have  to  say 
concerning  Nietzsche. 

"KuLTUR."— "The  German  is  magnificent  in  war;  he  is  ad- 
mirable as  an  astute  investigator  and  scholar,  removed  from  the 
world;  but  otherwise  he  is  hardly  a  pleasing  person"  (Foerster, 
I,  p.  207). 

"Of  the  German  of  to-day  he  remarks:  *It  costs  dear  to  come 

to  power:  power  makes  stupid Can  one  interest  oneself 

in  the  German  Empire?  Where  is  the  new  thought}  To  rule 
and  to  help  the  highest  thought  to  victory — that  is  the  only 
thing  that  could  interest  me  in  Germany.'  Of  Bismarck,  pre- 
sumably, he  said:  'Strong.     Strong.    Strong  and  mad!    Not 

great!' 'Power  is  tiresome  —  witness  the  empire'" 

(Salter,  p.  257). 

Mr.  Salter  shows  that  there  is  but  one  primary  reference  to 
the  'blond  beast'  in  all  of  Nietzsche's  writings,  and  that  referred 
to  the  early  blond  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whether  Celtic,  Teu- 
tonic, or  Slavic,  whether  Hellenic  or  Roman.  He  was  referring 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  ethnic  preparation  for  culture. 

"It  is  a  trouble  with  the  Germans  that  they  know  how  to 
obey,  though  not  to  command "  (p.  376). 

"He  really  has  a  twofold  classification  of  great  men,  the 
highest,  rarest  type  simply  giving  directions  to  mankind,  but 
not  actually  ruling  it— ruling  being  a  function  of  the  others" 

(p.  393). 

"German  philosophers  in  particular  he  finds  not  clean  and 
straight  in  their  thinking "  (p.  23). 

"  'Better  allow  yourself  to  be  robbed  than  have  scarecrows  about 
you  to  prevent  it'  "  (p.  118). 

"'Everything  good  is  instinct,'  which  is  not  the  same  as 
saying.  Every  instinct  is  good"  (p.  353). 

Degeneration. — "It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Germans  had 
grown  a  degree  more  dishonest,  more  greedy  of  favor,  more 
grasping  and  more  thoughtless  since  the  war  [1870],  and  it  de- 
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pressed  him  to  see  that  the  venerable,  free-thinking  theologian 
[David  Strauss]  should  glorify  this  state  of  affairs  and  be  the 
herald  of  public  self-sufficiency"  (Foerster,  I,  p.  295).  He  wrote 
a  stinging  attack  on  Strauss's  nationalistic  views;  but  when 
Strauss  died  Nietzsche  expressed  the  hope  that  the  old  man  bad 
not  seen  the  criticism  and  been  hurt  by  it. 

"Nietzsche  does  not  think  highly  of  'agitators.'  ....  This 
is  why  he  might  have  had  reserves  as  to  some  who  call  themselves 
Nietzscheans  to-day— for,  he  observes,  with  a  touch  of  humor, 
the  first  disciples  of  a  doctrine  prove  nothing  against  it"  (Salter, 

p.  403). 

*'  *When  the  war  was  over  [1870],  the  luxury,  the  contempt  of 
the  French,  the  nationalism  ....  displeased  me' "  (p.  74). 

Nationalism. — "'How  absurd  it  is  to  extol  and  glorify  a 

whole  nation.    We  must  single  out  individuals The  only 

thing  that  interest;s  me  in  a  nation  is  its  attitude  toward  the 

training  of  individuals There  has  never  yet  been  a 

superman Verily  even  the  greatest  men  I  found — all 

too  human'"  (Foerster,  II.  p.  202  f.). 

[The  great]  "are  gentlemen,  but  in  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sense"  [not  national]  (Salter,  p.  396). 

"Nietzsche  expresses  the  hope  that  joy  in  foreign  originality, 
without  desire  to  ape  it,  will  some  day  be  the  mark  of  a  new 
culture"  (p.  397). 

"Frederick  II,  ...  .  Napoleon  [and  others]  ....  were 
men  of  power,  took  great  and  fearful  responsibilities,  but  were 
spoiled  by  some  defect"  (p.  400). 

"'....  Inspired  by  a  narrow  patriotism  and  a  false  ra- 
cial pride "German"  becomes  an  argument,  Deutschland^ 

Deutschland  Uber  alles  a  principle,  the  Germans  are  proclaimed 

as  the  "moral  world  order"  in  history Deutschland  .... 

I  fear  that  was  the  end  of  German  philosophy' "  (p.  465). 

"A  poor  Venetian  gondolier  is  ever  a  better  figure  than  a 
Berlin  Geheimrath,  and,  in  the  end,  indeed,  a  better  man" 

(p.  469). 

"He  even  ventured  to  say  that  [the  English]  are  ahead  of  all 
other  people  in  philosophy,  natural  science,  history,  in  the  field 
of  discovery,  and  in  the  spreading  of  culture "  (p.  98). 
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*'*He  who  wishes  well  to  the  Germans  will  for  his  part  see  to 
it  that  he  ever  more  and  more  grows  out  beyond  what  is  German. 
Turning  to  the  un-German  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing 

mark  of  the  strong  among  us To  be  a  good  German 

means  to  un-Germanize  oneself"  (p.  144). 

''Higher  than  love  to  those  near  to  us  is  love  to  those  far 

away 'Let  the  future  and  that  which  is  furthest  ofiF  be 

the  motive  of  the  to-day'"  (p.  300). 

"The  same  type  may  be  in  different  nations,  and  it  is  this 
and  not  whether  the  individual  instance  be  German,  English, 
French,  or  Russian,  this  is  of  moment"  (p.  472). 

War. — "  'Our  whole  European  civilization  has  for  a  long  time 
been  in  an  agony  of  tension  which  increases  from  decade  to 

decade,  and  seems  to  be  heading  straight  for  disaster 

Eventually  we  shall  have  need  of  new  values'"  (Foerster,  II, 

p.  329*.). 

"Speaking  of  physical  wars  and  revolutions,  he  calls  them 
'coarse  remedies.'  ....  [The  new  fighting]  will  be  a  war 
without  powder,  a  war  between  ideas  and  their  marshaled  hosts. 
Most  of  what  he  says  about  war  (not  all)  has  reference  to  war 
of  this  kind.  How  little  physical  war  was  an  ideal  to  him 
appears  in  his  asking  whether  the  higher  species  might  not  be 
reached  in  some  better  and  quicker  way  than  by  the  fearful 
play  of  wars  and  revolutions— whether  the  end  might  not  be 
gained  by  maintaining,  training,  separating  certain  experimental 
groups"  (Salter,  p.  411). 

"Zarathustra,  says,  'Your  war  shall  ye  wage,  and  for  the  sake 

of  your  thoughts Ye  shall  love  peace  as  a  means  to  new 

wars — ^and  the  short  peace  more  than  the  long.  I  counsel  you 
not  to  work,  but  to  conflict.  I  counsel  you  not  to  peace,  but  to 
victory.     Let  your  work  be  a  conflict,  your  peace  be  a  victory 

[compare  "peace  without  victory"] Let  your  love  to 

life  be  love  to  your  highest  hope,  and  let  your  highest  hope  be 

the  highest  thought  of  life  I What  matters  about  long 

life!    What  warrior  wisheth  to  be  spared  1' "  (p.  415). 

"  'Kings  and  emperors  are  becoming  almost  ciphers  in  ordinary 
times — ^symbols,  ornaments,  beautiful  superfluities;  though  on 
this  account  they  cling  the  more  tenaciously  to  their  dignity  as 
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war-lords-^znA  need  wars  on  occasion,  i.  e.,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  democratic  pressure  is  interrupted'" 
(p.  136). 

**  'To  disarm  whilst  most  capable  of  arms,  from  an  elevation 
of  sentiment — that  is  the  way  to  real  peace,  which  must  always 
rest  on  a  disposition  for  peace;  while  the  so-called  armed  peace, 
such  as  we  find  in  all  lands  now,  rests  on  warlikeness  of  dis- 
position, which  trusts  neither  itself  nor  its  neighbors,  and  half 
from  hate,  half  from  fear,  refuses  to  lay  its  weapons  down. 
Better  perish  than  hate  and  fear,  and  twice  better  perish  than 
make  oneself  hated  and  feared— this  must  some  day  be  the 
supreme  maxim  of  every  individual  political  society'"  (p.  143). 

"Frightfulness."— ".  .  .  Present-day  Germans  .... 
think  ....  'that  force  must  reveal  itself  in  hardness  and  cruel- 
ty and  then  they  subject  themselves  gladly  and  admiringly 

That  there  is  force  in  mildness  and  quietness,  they  do  not  really 
believe.'  ....  Moreover,  power  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
timidates, he  thinks,  and  when  punishment  is  attempted  with 
this  sole  end  in  view  it  is  often  a  sign  that  real  power  is  lacking 
—a  sign  of  doubt  of  one's  power.  Indeed,  Nietzsche's  idea  of 
a  natural  lord  of  men  is  often  not  of  an  oppressor  at  all,  but  of 
one  who  brings  relief,  benefit.  He  is  one  'who  can  lead  a  cause, 
carry  out  a  resolve,  be  loyal  to  an  idea,  hold  fast  a  woman,  punish 
and  overthrow  a  rascal— a  man  who  has  his  anger  and  his  sword 
and  to  whom  the  weak  and  suffering  and  oppressed  and  even 
animals  turn  and  naturally  belong.'  ....  If  we  use  violence 
against  another,  we  may  of  course  subject  him,  but  we  do  not 
get  his  heart — and  therefore  our  power  over  him  is  so  far  in- 
complete" (p.  370.)  [Compare  "Peace  without  victory,"  and 
"Too  proud  to  fight."] 

"'Love  gives  the  highest  feeling  of  power.'  ....  Grace,  or 
merciful  indulgence  is  the  virtue,  the  privilege,  of  the  strong — 
and  can  only  be  exercised  by  them"  (p.  373). 

"Nietzsche  does  not  propose  to  force  [his  ideal]  upon  anyone 
else,  whether  by  arms  or  by  logic"  (p.  338). 

"'To  soar  aloft  and  have  claws — that  is  the  lot  of  great 

geniuses T)rranny  is  another  matter.     When  originality 

wishes  to  tyrannise,  it  lays  its  hands  ....  on  its  own  life 
principle.'.  .  .  ."  (p.  392). 
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Promisbs. — "A  society  that  breaks  a  treaty,  that  vio- 
lates a  common  understanding,  commits  ipso  facto  an  immoral 
act"  (p.  220). 

''Ope  is  responsible  ....  who  will  do  as  he  has  agreed  to 
do,  who  responds  to  the  expectations  he  has  created,  who  can 

be  trusted 'To  train  up  an  animal  who  can  promise — 

is  this  not  just  the  paradoxical  task  which  nature  has  set  in 
respect  to  man?  is  it  not  the  real  problem  of  man?'"  (p.  261). 
[Compare  the  Higher  Pragmatism  of  to-day.] 

"(Brandes):  Nietzsche  has  his  kick  ready  for  puny  windbags 
who  promise  without  having  the  right  to,  and  his  rod  for  the4iar 
who  breaks  his  word  the  moment  it  is  in  his  mouth'*  (p.  264). 

"It  is  because  we  can  effectually  promise  much  that  we  are 
given  rights"  (p.  289). 

[Injustice  is  really  injustice]  "only  when  committed  against 

a  promise  or  understanding Intellectuality  itself  is  an 

outcome  of  moral  qualities"  (p.  330). 

"That  a  state  may  do  whatever  its  interests  require  does  not, 
however,  mean  (so  far  as  the  logic  of  Nietzsche's  thought  is  con- 
cerned) that  it  may  not  of  its  own  accord  make  contracts  or 
treaties  with  other  states,  and  then  be  bound  by  them  as  truly 
as  individuals  are  by  contracts  with  other  individuals.  It  be- 
comes to  this  extent  in  effect  a  member  of  a  larger  society,  how- 
ever shadowy  and  tentative  this  may  be,  and  the  ordinary  law 
governing  the  relations  of  parts  of  a  social  whole,  i.e.,  morality, 
applies  to  it.  States  that  break  their  word  incur  the  contempt 
which  falls  on  all  liars "  (p.  457). 

Dr.  Figgis  has  said  that  Nietzsche  is  a  good  tonic  but  a  bad 
food.  Even  so:  and  we  may  add  that  the  tonic  needs  to  be 
taken  in  minute  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  after  the  manner 
of  strychnine.  If  Nietzsche  is  a  poison,  he  is  also  a  medicine 
and  a  tonic,  and  open  and  aboveboard  at  that.  He  resorts  to 
no  lying  diplomacy  and  treacherous  hypocrisy.  We  see  him 
always  worse  than  he  is.  And  Nietzsche  is  a  tonic  in  war  time, 
especially  for  strong  young  America,  who  needs  no  ordinary 
medicine,  only  a  tonic— lest  we  forget  1  Nietzsche  will  help  us 
to  remember  and  to  think. 

Thomas  P.  Bailey. 

University  of  the  South. 
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National  Progress  :  1907-1917  (The  American  Nation  :  A  History. 
Volume  27).  By  Frederic  Austin  Ogg.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Pp.  xxii  -f-  420.    1918. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the  historian  is  to  write  a 
non-partisan  account  of  statesmen  still  living  and  of  events  re- 
cent in  everyone's  mind.  Opinions  are  too  likely  to  be  based 
upon  personal  prejudice  formed  as  the  statesmen  acted  or  the 
events  occurred.  Materials  are  lacking — letters,  personal  memo- 
randa, reports  of  the  whispered  word — and  frequently  do  not 
become  accessible  for  more  than  a  generation.  The  policy  of 
Mr.  Wilson  towards  Germany  before  our  declaration  of  v/ar,  for 
example,  cannot  be  properly  assessed  until  there  has  been  a 
complete  disclosure  of  the  "conversations"  between  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  and  American  officials,  and  until  we  have  Mr. 
Wilson's  own  explanation  of  the  course  he  followed,  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  the  special  information  upon  which  he  acted. 
On  the  domestic  side  of  a  country's  recent  history  the  difficulty 
is  perhaps  less  apparent  but  no  less  real.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  that,  for  the  time,  seemed  wise  and  enduring,  may, 
when  tested,  prove  to  have  been  an  error;  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  events  can  only  be  rightly  judged  when  a  sufficient 
period  has  elapsed  to  let  the  historian  assess  the  elements  of  per- 
manence and  of  transience. 

These  difficulties  are  frankly  recognized  by  Professor  Ogg,  and 
the  reader  will  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  series  that  they  have 
in  a  very  large  measure  been  vanquished.  The  volume  is  in 
every  respect  a  worthy  successor  to  the  excellent  monographs 
that  have  made  The  American  Nation:  A  History  scholarly  and 
authoritative  as  well  as  readable. 

Professor  Oggfs  volume  falls  into  two  well-defined  parts  which 
deal  with  domestic  and  foreign  problems.  It  begins  with  the 
election  of  1908 :  the  currency  and  the  tariff,  railroad  regula- 
tion, corporations  and  trusts,  industry  and  labor,  conservation 
and  reclamation,  population  and  immigration,  democracy  and 
responsibility  in  government,  political  unrest  and  party  disin- 
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tegration — these  are  the  problems  considered,  and  the  stoty  of 
the  way  in  which  they  were  solved  is  told  for  the  administrations 
of  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson.  The  election  of  191 2  receives  a 
separate  chapter,  and  the  three  following  ones  deal  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic regime  and  the  legislative  activity  that  it  inaugurated. 

Minor  criticisms  of  Professor  Ogg's  discussion  will,  of  course, 
occur  to  every  reader  of  his  book.  To  the  present  reviewer  it 
seems  as  if  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  currents 
of  political  thought  as  they  ran  in  191 2;  to  the  forces  of  pro- 
gressivism  that  showed  their  strength  in  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  vote  received  by  Mr.  Roosevelt;  that  a  history  of  this 
period  should  have  some  analysis,  beyond  a  two-line  quotation 
from  the  preface,  of  the  political  philosophy  that  Mr.  Wilson 
expounded  in  his  campaign  speeches  published  under  the  title. 
The  New  Freedom^  and  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  reason  why  the  Democrats  were  able  to  pass  such  a  great 
body  of  legislation  so  quickly.  This  was  the  enormous  control, 
if  not  complete  dominance,  exerted  by  the  President  over  Con- 
gress, aided  by  a  greatly  strengthened  caucus.  These  increased 
powers  of  the  presidency  were  exactly  in  consonance  with  the 
theories  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  preached  in  his  books  on  Ameri- 
can government ;  and  if  future  presidents  are  able  to  exercise — 
they  will  certainly  try  to  do  so— the  powers  of  a  prime  minister 
as  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  successful  in  doing,  the  lamentable  need 
for  further  legislative  responsibility  in  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  met,  at  least  in  part,  and  developments  may'not  unlikely 
come  constitutionally,  as  well  as  extra-constitutionally,  in  the  re- 
lations between  Congress  and  the  Executive.  Professor  Ogg  does 
not  completely  overlook  these  considerations;  but  he  fails  to 
stress  them.  Criticism,  however,  is  tempered,  if  not  made  inap- 
propriate by  the  statement  in  his  preface  that  "perspective  upon 
permanent  lines  is  impossible  of  attainment"  by  the  contempo- 
rary historian. 

Of  the  400  pages  of  text  in  the  book,  245  are  taken  up  with 
domestic  problems.  The  remainder  deal  with  the  foreign  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States,  which,  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  become  very  important  '  Mr.  Ogg  discusses  these 
questions  in  chapters  on  "The  Guardianship  of  the  Caribbean," 
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''Latin- American  Issues  and  Policies,"  ''The  Mexican  Im- 
broglio," and  "The  Pacific  and  Asia."  Here  the  discussion  is 
for  the  most  part  full,  accurate,  and  impartial  Mr.  Ogg  appar- 
ently does  not  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  President 
Wilson's  declaration  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  nor  does  he  con- 
sider the  President's  Pan-American  policy  as  an  attempt  to  make 
successful  the  endeavor  of  twenty-one  states — the  whole  of  the 
Western  world — for  friendly  intercourse  and  peace  among  them- 
selves. The  treaties  which  it  was  announced  in  the  early  part  of 
1 916  were  to  be  negotiated  with  Latin- American  states  guaran- 
teeing territorial  integrity  under  Republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment, promising  aid  against  the  exportation  of  arms  to  any  but 
legally  constituted  governments,  etc.,  are  not  mentioned.  They 
are  of  special  significance  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  elements  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Pan-American  policy,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  attention  given  the 
Mexican  imbroglio. 

Our  interest  in  the  European  War  and  the  events  leading  to 
the  entrance  of  America  are  covered  in  two  chapters  —  thirty- 
three  pages.  It  is  doubtful  whether  justice  can  be  done  the  sub- 
ject in  such  brief  compass.  Mr.  O^s  attempt,  in  brief,  is  clear, 
non-partisan  when  it  comes  to  describing  Mr.  Wilson's  attempts 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war,  and  for  the  most  part  accu- 
rate. It  is  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  not  191 1 ;  and  the 
"peace  without  victory"  phrase  appeared  in  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  on  January  22,  191 7,  not  in  his  note  to  the 
belligerents  (December,  19 16)  calling  for  a  statement  of  war  aims. 

But  these  errors  and  the  other  criticisms  that  have  been  ven- 
tured are  minor.  Mr.  Ogg's  book  should  appeal  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  desires  accurate  and  well-digested  information  on  the 
events  he  has  lived  through.  The  footnotes  and  a  bibliograph- 
ical essay  indicate  a  wealth  of  material  for  intensive  study. 

Lindsay  RoGERa 

Rbprbsbntativb  Plays  by  American  Dramatists,  i 765-1819.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  to  Each  Play,  by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    1918.    I3.00. 

A  gratifying  phase  of  the  present-day  study  of  American  liter- 
ature is  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  our  drama. 
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long  a  neglected  field  Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Dunlap  So- 
ciety went  pioneering  into  this  region,  which  now  claims  the 
serious  attention  of  a  goodly  number  of  recognized  scholars. 
During  the  last  half  dozen  years  in  particular  it  has  risen  from  a 
book  collector's  hobby  to  a  matter  of  real  literary  importance. 
Within  that  time  some  early  plays  have  been  carefully  edited 
and  published  separately;  numerous  articles  and  several  uni- 
versity dissertations  on  various  divisions  of  the  subject  have  been 
written;  in  the  winter  of  19 16-17  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America  presented  an  extensive  exhibition  of 
native  plays  and  two  delightful  matinees  of  scenes  from  important 
dramas  of  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  while  at  the  other  cen- 
tres similar  efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  interest ;  at  about  the 
same  time  Professor  A.  H.  Quinn's  excellent  collection  of  Rep- 
resentative American  Plays  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present 
issued  from  the  press,  and  late  in  191 7  the  first  volume  of  The 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  devoted  a  chapter  to 
our  early  drama.  As  immediate  evidence  of  the  continued  ap- 
peal of  the  subject  there  appeared  in  March  the  first  of  three 
volumes  of  Representative  Plays  of  American  Dramatists^  edited 
by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  This  compilation,  and  that  of  Professor 
Quinn,  are  especially  hopeful  signs,  for  they  mean  that  the  plays 
themselves  are  being  called  for  and  will  be  widely  read. 

Mr.  Moses's  previous  indefatigable  labors  in  this  field  were 
sufficient  assurance  that  his  new  work,  announced  several  months 
ago,  would  be  a  thoroughly  valuable  contribution,  and  the  first 
volume  amply  fulfils  the  expectation.  It  covers  the  period  from 
1765  to  1 8 19,  and  contains  the  following  plays:  The  Prince  of 
Parthia  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  Ponteach;  or^  the  Savages  of 
America  by  Robert  Rogers,  The  Group  by  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren, 
The  Battle  of  Bunkers  Hill  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  The 
Fall  of  British  Tyranny;  or^  American  Liberty  by  John  Leacock, 
The  Politician  Out-witted  by  Samuel  Low,  The  Contrast  by 
Royall  Tyler,  Andre  by  William  Dunlap,  The  Indian  Princess; 
or^  La  Belle  Sauvage  by  J.  N.  Barker,  She  Would  Be  a  Soldier; 
or^  The  Plains  of  Chippewa  by  M.  M.  Noah.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  series  agrees  in  plan  with  Professor  Quinn's 
book,  but  it  is  more  exhaustive,  since  Volume  I  includes  ten 
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plays  while  Professor  Quinn  has  but  four  from  the  same  period. 
Mr.  Moses  has  preceded  each  play  with  a  reproduced  title-page, 
and  there  are  portraits  of  six  of  the  writers.  The  introductions, 
which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  before  each  piece, 
though  at  times  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment, contain  much  illuminating  historical,  biographical,  and 
critical  information.  They  throw  many  side-lights  upon  theat- 
rical conditions,  and  taken  together  compose  in  a  measure  a 
summary  of  the  dramatic  history  of  the  period.  There  is  a  se- 
lected bibliography  for  each  author. 

In  the  general  introduction  Mr.  Moses  says:  "The  plays  in- 
cluded in  this  series  have  vety  largely  been  selected  because  of 
their  distinct  American  flavour.  The  majority  of  the  dramas 
deal  directly  with  American  subjects.  But  it  seemed  unwise  and 
unrepresentative  to  frame  one's  policy  of  selection  too  rigidly  on 
that  score."  Indeed,  one  might  wish  that  the  policy  had  been 
followed  less  rigidly  than  it  was  so  far  as  the  first  volume  is  con- 
cerned, for  of  the  ten  plays  all  except  The  Prince  of  Parthia  are 
American  in  theme,  a  proportion  which  does  not  indicate  the 
actual  practice  of  that  era.  Hardly  more  than  half  the  early 
plays  treat  native  material,  and  some  of  the  best  are  foreign  in 
subject-matter.  By  way  of  substitute  one  of  the  three  Revolu- 
tionary plays  might  have  given  way  to  Peter  Markoe's  The 
Patriot  Chief  (i2S4\  a  piece  of  some  comparative  merit,  which 
illustrates  the  contemporary  leaning  toward  semi-classical  themes 
and  treatment  in  tragedy.  In  place  of  Dunlap's  Andre  his  Lei- 
cester might  have  appeared,  not  only  because  of  its  superior  liter- 
ary qualities,  but  also  because  it  marks  a  turning  from  the  pseudo- 
classical  form  of  tragedy  to  the  romantic  and  Gothic.  However, 
those  who  wish  to  consider  our  early  drama  as  a  social  reaction 
to  the  national  conditions  will  find  Mr.  Moses's  selection  above 
criticism. 

To  the  student  of  American  literature  this  first  volume  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  acquisition,  containing  as  it  does  a  number 
of  plays  hitherto  almost  inaccessible.  The  care  and  grasp  of  the 
field  which  it  manifests  are  proof  that  the  two  succeeding  vol- 
umes will  complete  a  work  of  large  value  and  excellence.  It  is 
understood  that  the  intention  is  eventually  to  publish  the  coUec- 
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tion  in  Evetyman's  Libraiy.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  of  an 
incentive  to  the  study  of  our  drama  than  the  appearance  of  this 
carefully  chosen  series  in  a  popular-priced  edition. 

Oral  Sumner  Coad. 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.  Edited  by 
Dunbar  Rowland,  LL.D.  Centenary  Series.  Volume  I.  Jackson,  Miss- 
1916.    Pp.  664. 

The  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Riley,  has  achieved  a  preeminence  in  local  historical 
work,  begins  with  this  volume  a  new  series  under  a  new  editor, 
Dr.  Rowland     Of  the  616  pages  of  text,  excluding  index,  395 
consist  of  an  intensive  study  of  Provisional  Government  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 1865-1868,  by  J.  S.  McNeily;  a  well-written  and  well- 
documented  monograph,  notable  for  its  lack  of  footnotes  and 
absence  of  chapter  division.     Other  titles  are  ^'MississtpfM,"  a 
State  song,  and  ''Mississippi's  Colonial  Population,"  by   Mrs. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  "  History  of  Company  C,  Second  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Spanish- American  War,"  by  James  Malcolm  Robert 
Shaw,  "Colonel  Strother  Gaines  and  Main  Traveled  Roads,"  by 
Geoi^e  J.  Leftwich,   "James  Lockhart  Autry,"  by  James  M. 
Greer,  and  "  Walthall's  Brigade,  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  C  S. 
A,"  by  E.  T.  Sykes. 

The  contents  compare  favorably  with  preceding  volumes ;  but 
a  notable  contrast  \&  the  absence  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
contributors,  the  entire  neglect  of  footnotes,  and  also  the  absence 
of  bibliographies.  The  sub-title,  Centenary  Series,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Mississippi's  admission  to 
statehood,  which  occurred  in  181 7.  Source  material  is  promised 
for  future  volumes.  Wm.  K.  Boyd. 

America's  Case  Against  Gbrbcany.    By  Lindsay  Rogers.    New  York: 
£.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    Pp.  xiv,  264.    191 7. 

Dr.  Rogers's  purpose  in  writing  this  book  may  be  stated  in  his 
own  words :  "To  describe  the  origin  and  development  of  the  con- 
troversy which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany."  Though  the  author's  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  writer  on  international  law,  the  book  may  be 
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recommended  to  the  general  reader  for  its  clear,  untechnical,  and 
very  readable  statement  of  the  principles  of  international  law  in- 
volved in  the  American  trade  in  munitions  and  foodstuffs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  German  effort  to  put  down  that  trade  by 
submarines  on  the  other.  Dr.  Rogers's  treatment  of  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  between  the  two  countries  on  these  sub- 
jects is  to  be  commended  Leaving  out  side  issues  and  unes- 
sentials,  he  brings  only  the  main  points  of  the  diplomatic  notes 
before  our  tyes^  and  he  does  it  adequately  and  interestingly,  as 
well  as  calmly  and  dispassionately.  S.  L.  Ware. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education.  "The  Imperial  Japanese  Mission,  191 7."  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Pp.  125.    1918. 

This  handsomely  bound  pamphlet  is  a  record  of  the  reception 
accorded  throughout  the  United  States  to  the  Special  Mission 
headed  by  Viscount  Ishii  and  sent  by  Japan  to  this  country  last 
year.  The  record  is  a  vety  full  one,  the  speeches  of  welcome 
and  the  responses  are  given  verbatim,  and  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  incidents  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Mis- 
sion are  set  forth.  The  whole  forms  a  fitting  memorial  of  a 
great  display  of  international  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

S.  L.  Ware. 

Platonism.  By  Paul  Elmer  More,  author  of  the  Shelbume  Essays,  The 
Louis  Clark  Vanuxem  Lectures,  Princeton  University,  for  1917-1918. 
Princeton  University  Press.    Pp.  lx+307.    1918. 

"Only  through  the  centralizing  force  of  religious  faith  or 
through  its  equivalent  in  philosophy  can  the  intellectual  life  re- 
gain its  meaning  and  authority  for  earnest  men.  Yet,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  dogmas  of  religion  have  lost  their  hold, 
while  the  current  philosophy  of  the  schools  has  become  in  large 
measure  a  quibbling  of  specialists  on  technical  points  of  minor 
importance,  or,  where  serious,  too  commonly  has  surrendered  to 
that  flattery  of  the  instinctive  elements  of  human  nature  which 
is  the  vety  negation  of  mental  and  moral  discipline." 

These  words  from  the  preface  of  Mr.  More's  book  give  the 
spirit  of  his  undertaking.     He  might  have  added,  in  all  fairness, 
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that  men  like  Balfour  and  Pringle  Pattison  and  not  a  few  others 
do  not  come  under  his  double  indictment  of  philosophy.  Then, 
too,  the  author  is  incautious  in  suggesting  that  "the  dogmas  of 
religion  have  lost  their  hold"  Rather,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  say,  that  patient  genius,  the  Average  Man,  is  interested  in  see- 
ing the  "dogmas  of  religion"  expressed  in  a  way  suitable  for 
our  £^e  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  practical  and  devotional 
religious  life. 

Many  specialists  in  philosophy  will  gaze  askance,  if  not  in  dis- 
may, on  many  of  Mr.  More's  attempts  to  reinterpret  Plato ;  but 
the  persevering  general  reader  may  well  find  in  this  stimulating 
book  of  literary  excellence  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  Plato's 
own  works.  T.  P.  B. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.  Vol.  I. 
By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Campany. 
Price  13.50.    191 7. 

This  work  will  be  completed  in  five  volumes,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  consider  it  piecemeal.  The  volume  at  hand  may  be  considered 
as  an  introduction  for  what  is  to  follow,  and,  as  such,  it  is  ad- 
mirable. In  it  the  difficulties,  political,  social,  and  economic, 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  a  complete  understanding  between  the 
victorious  North  and  the  discouraged  and  prostrate  South  are 
shown  with  clearness  and  precision.  The  mass  of  new  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  is  constantly  being  unearthed  is  bring- 
ing about  a  better  comprehension  of  that  greatly  misunderstood 
man,  Andrew  Johnson. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  better  the  trials  which  con- 
fronted him,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  met  these  trials; 
and  we  are  also  beginning  to  appreciate  more  and  more  his 
splendid  qualities,  so  long  been  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
manifest  faults  of  temper  and  temperament  which  were  the 
direct  causes  of  the  failure  of  his  administration.  All  this 
Mr.  Oberholtzer  tells  us  with  a  fluent  and  powerful  pen.  It  is 
a  disagreeable  story  at  best,  but  Mr.  Oberholtzer  gives  us  the 
picture  with  fairness  and  accuracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  years  1865  to  1868  are  of  the  greatest 
economic  importance.     In  them  we  see  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
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cable,  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  beginning  of  the  tremen- 
dous development  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  Here  Mr. 
Oberholtzer  is  at  his  best;  and  here  is  his  greatest  contribution 
to  contemporary  American  history.  His  subsequent  volumes 
will  be  received  with  the  keenest  interest.  F.  S.  H. 


Records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.   By  Henry  Burton  Sharman,  Ph.D.   New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.    191 7. 

This  work  might  well  be  called  the  Critical  Paragraph  Har- 
mony. The  Gospeb  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are 
here  arranged  in  chapters  and  sections  that  follow  the  Chro- 
nology of  Mark.  The  sections  peculiar  to  Luke  are  so  arranged 
that  they  follow  one  another  consecutively.  The  Matthew-Luke 
parallels  take  the  Lucan  order,  but  the  contents  of  paragraphs 
are  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  in  such  wise  that  one  s^e:&  at 
a  glance  that  italicized  paragraphs  are  out  of  the  chronological 
order  observed  by  one  or  the  other  evangelist  The  Gospel  of 
John  is  put  by  itself,  but  there  is  a  very  full  collection  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  this,  along  with  an  index  of 
Johannine  passages  according  to  the  order  of  Matthew-Mark- 
Luke,  enables  the  student  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  relation 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  other  three. 

If  one  uses  this  admirable  Harmony  in  company  with  the 
word-for-word  comparisons  of  Thompson  or  Burton  and  Good- 
speed,  he  will  find  his  efforts  to  study  the  Gospels  very  greatly 
facilitated.  T.  P.  B. 

The  Early  Life  of  Robert  Southey.    1774-1803.    By  William  Haller. 
New  York :  Columbia  University  Press.    #1.50  net 

•*My  purpose,"  writes  the  author  in  his  Preface,  "is  merely 
to  supply  students  with  a  faithful  account  of  the  most  interesting 
and  least  known  period  of  the  life  and  work  of  an  important 
English  writer  of  a  momentous  time  in  history."  The  book 
covers  only  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  Southey's  career,  his 
boyhood  and  youth  at  school  and  university,  and  other  volumes 
to  round  out  the  life  are  promised  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be 
collected.    The  preliminary  study  is  conscientiously  done,  almost 
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too  conscientiously  at  times,  for  the  reader  more  than  once 
becomes  weary  of  the  accumulated  details;  and  the  style  needs 
polishing  here  and  there.  But  the  book  fills  an  actual  need  in 
supplying  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  English 
literature. 


The  Bird  Study  Book.    By  T.  GUbert  Pearson.    New  York  and  Garden 
Qty :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  be- 
ginner,  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  untrained,  eager 
students  are  constantly  asking  of  those  more  advanced  in  bird- 
lore,  and  to  aid  such  seekers  after  truth  by  pointing  out  some  of 
the  interesting  things  that  may  be  sought  and  readily  found  in 
the  field  and  by  the  open  road.  The  author,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  is  a  bird-lover  who 
brings  to  the  subject  a  fine  enthusiasm  and  accurate  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  actual  experience  and  observation.  He 
tells  us  how  to  get  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  birds,  how  to 
learn  something  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  birds,  how  and  why 
birds  migrate,  how  the  birds  live  in  winter,  and  many  other 
things  of  great  interest  and  value  not  only  from  an  aesthetic  but 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Attractively  written  and  well 
illustrated,  the  book  should  find  a  place  in  home  and  school. 


The  Story  Book  of  Science.    By  Jean  Henri  Fabre.    New  York :  The 
Century  Company.    I2.00  net 

Arranged  in  the  form  of  talks  to  children  by  Uncle  Paul,  this 
book  deals  in  delightful  fashion  with  the  ants'  cows,  with  the 
spiders,  and  other  insects,  with  various  aspects  of  animal  life 
such  as  might  come  under  the  observation  of  any  wide-awake 
boy  or  girl,  with  the  flowers,  the  metals,  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
children's  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  to  arouse  in  them  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
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MEREJKOWSKI,  A  PROPHET  OF  THE 
NEW  RUSSIA 

"The  Russian  revolution  will  spare  nothing.  What  will  come 
of  it  ?  Then  will  come  the  burst  into  the  unknown,  'the  flight 
with  heels  pointed  in  the  air.'  The  Russian  revolution  is  world- 
embracing.**  Thus  wrote  Dmitri  Merejkowski  of  the  revolution 
of  1905,  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  on  its  religious  and 
mystic  meaning.  That  revolutionary  movement,  stayed  for  a 
brief  season,  a  year  ago  swept  aside  all  temporary  barriers  and  is 
still  fleeing  with  heels  pointed  in  the  air.  Whether  it  will  run 
its  ultimate  course,  and  if  so,  whether  it  will  drag  the  rest  of 
civilization  with  it  to  our  triumph  or  undoing,  or  whether  it 
will  be  curbed  in  its  flight  and  made  to  drag  the  patient  German 
wain,  a  subdued  and  docile  Pegasus,  these  are  questions  that 
look  to  the  future,  immediate  or  remote,  for  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  movement  itself,  apparently  so 
foreign  to  us,  and  yet  a  menacing  apparition,  fleeting  film -like 
across  the  familiar  outlines  of  our  social  order?  What  is  its  ani- 
mating spirit  7  Is  it  akin  to  the  revolutions  that  have  preceded 
it  in  western  Europe,  economically  determined,  bent  on  material 
ends,  creature  of  an  envious  and  grasping  proletariat  seeking 
to  wrest  its  satisfactions  from  the  bourgeois,  as  the  bourgeois  in 
turn  had  wrested  theirs  from  the  nobility,  serving  a  god  of  ma- 
terial comfort  and  happiness?  Or  is  it  a  child  of  the  spirit, 
creature  of  aspirations  and  dreams,  a  new  faith  for  humanity, 
fresh  with  the  purity  of  morning's  first  flush,  a  gate  opening 
into  a  new  Jerusalem,  the  abode  of  mankind  as  it  is  to  be? 

To  the  prophetic  answering  of  these  questions,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  engaging  of  the  modem  Russian  intellectuals,  the 
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mystic  and  transcendental  novelist  and  critic,  Merejkowski,  has 
devoted  the  labors  of  his  life.  Merejkowski  \^par  excellence  the 
prophet  of  the  new  Russia — whether  a  true  prophet  or  a  false,  the 
future  must  answer.  Merejkowski  explains  the  revolution  from 
within.  Doubtless  this  explanation  seems  remote  and  fantastic 
to  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  it  is  an  index  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  more  transcendental  Russians. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  the  guide  himself  discourages  us 
and  warns  us  from  the  quest:  "The  very  minutest  detail  of  our 
revolution  is  known  to  Europe,  but  the  innermost  meaning  of 
the  events  remains  hidden  from  you.  Europe  knows  only  the 
body,  not  the  soul  of  the  Russian  revolution.    This  soul,  the  sou) 

of  the  Russian  people,  remains  an  eternal  riddle  to  you 

This  mystic  will,  which  forms  the  basic  principle  of  the  Russian 
soul,  is  made  partly  comprehensible  to  you  through  the  works  of 
our  greatest  writers,  Tolstoi  and  DostoTevski ;  partly,  but  not  en- 
tirely. To  grasp  it  fully,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  us,  one  must 
live  us.  And  this  is  difficult  and  fearful ;  much  more  fearful,  as 
we  said,  than  you  realize."  "Eternal  riddle"  though  it  may  be, 
if  we  are  all  some  day  to  "live  Russia,"  as  Merejkowski  be- 
lieves that  we  ultimately  must  if  we  would  be  saved,  we  must 
venture. 

Enigmatic  as  is  much  that  Merejkowski  wrote,  and  remote  as 
is  his  mysticism  from  our  western  objectivity  of  thought,  from 
the  comparative  study  of  his  works  emerges  a  more  or  less  well- 
defined  social  philosophy. 

Western  Europe  and  America,  as  Merejkowski  understands 
them,  are  ill,  ill  almost  unto  death.  They  are  morally  and  spir- 
itually diseased.  This  moral  and  spiritual  decay  is  due  to  the 
decline  of  religion,  for  Christianity,  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
theologians  an  incomplete  religion,  allowing  play  only  to  part  of 
life,  has  now  lost  even  the  saving  excellence  which  it  once  pos- 
sessed. Centuries  ago  it  identified  itself  with  the  reactionary 
forces,  and  they  have  slowly  stifled  it.  From  the  apostolic  days 
a  joyless  religion,  blighting  the  gaiety  of  men,  denouncing  the 
flesh  and  curbing  its  impulses,  it  yet  exalted  the  sacredness  of 
suffering,  and  made  possible  an  active,  though  one-sided,  emo- 
tional life.     But  now  it  has  lost  even  this  saving  grace,  and  is 
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being  replaced  by  a  philosophy  of  positivism,  which  masquerades 
at  times  in  the  frayed  garments  of  Christianity,  but  which  pros- 
titutes the  flesh  and  ignores  the  spirit.  Neither  Christ  nor 
Dionysus  figures  in  this  philosophy,  neither  the  mystery  of  the 
spirit  nor  the  equally  noble  mystery  of  the  flesh.  This  noxious 
and  ugly  philosophy  is  the  only  philosophy  that  could  flower  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  commercial  bourgeoisism.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion that  satisfies  itself  with  the  gratification  of  low-lying  crea- 
ture comforts.  Unless  this  philosophy  is  replaced  by  a  healthier, 
the  inevitable  outcome  will  be  the  domination  of  Europe  and 
America  by  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  since  these  peoples 
are  the  most  absolute  representatives  of  the  positivistic  spirit, 
not  hampered  by  those  rags  of  Christian  romanticism  that  still 
hang  to  western  Europe.  **The  Chinese  are  perfect  positivists, 
while  the  Europeans  are  not  yet  perfect  Chinese,  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  Americans  are  perfect  Europeans."  This  philoso- 
phy, however,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  any  mere  redistribution 
of  physical  goods.  Socialism,  as  currently  conceived,  worships 
no  new  gods:  "The  starved  proletariat  and  the  rejected  bour- 
geois have  different  economic  opinions,  but  their  ideal  is  the 
same,  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

What  door  of  escape,  then,  lies  open  before  us  ?  One  alone : 
the  discovery,  or  creation,  of  an  adequate  religious  ideal.  With- 
out this  we  are  lost  Yet  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  so  des- 
perate is  in  itself  prophetic  that  the  ideal  will  be  found.  Chris- 
tianity, as  traditionally  conceived,  is  an  outworn  creed ;  science, 
with  its  religion  of  positivism,  has  driven  dogmatism  from  the 
field,  but,  cold  and  unemotional,  stopping  short  of  any  dynamic 
spiritual  force,  is  itself  powerless  to  save. 

"Not  in  abstract  speculations,"  says  Merejkowski,  "but 
in  exact  experiments,  worthy  of  our  present  science,  in  hu- 
man souls  did  Dostoievski  show  that  the  work  of  universal 
history,  which  began  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation, the  method  of  strictly  scientific,  critical,  discrimi- 
nating thought,  if  not  already  completed,  is  approaching 
completion;  that  'his  road  has  all  been  traversed  to  the  end, 
so  that  there  is  no  further  to  go,'  and  that  not  only  Russia, 
but  all  Europe  has  'reached  a  certain  fixed  point  and  is  tot- 
tering over  an  abyss.'  At  the  same  time  he  showed  with  an 
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almost  complete  clearness  of  judgment  that  we  must  inevita- 
bly turn  to  the  work  of  the  new  thought,  creative  and  re- 
ligious. 

"All  the  veils  of  obsolete,  theological,  or  metaphysical 
dogmatism  have  been  removed  or  torn  away  by  the  criticism 
of  knowledge.  But  behind  these  veils  there  proved  to  be 
not  barren  emptiness,  not  unvarying  ineptitude  (as  the  facile 
sceptics  of  the  eighteenth  century  supposed,  with  their  light 
incredulity),  but  a  living  and  attracting  deep,  the  most  liv- 
ing and  the  most  attractive  ever  laid  bare  before  men's  eyes. 
The  overthrow  of  dogmatism  not  only  does  not  prevent,  but 
more  than  anything  makes  for  the  possibility  of  a  true  re- 
ligion. Superstitions,  fabulous  phantasms  lose  their  sub- 
stance, but  reality  itself  becomes  merely  conditional^  not 
superstitious  but  only  unbelieving^  and  for  some  reason  all 
the  more  it  does  so,  more  than  ever  a  phantom.  Religious 
and  metaphysical  dreams  lose  their  reality,  but  waking  itself 
becomes 'as  real  as  dreams.'  .... 

"No,  after  four  centuries  of  labor  and  critical  reflection 
the  world  does  not  remain  as  terrible  and  mysterious  as  it 
was.  [However,]  it  has  become  still  more  awe-inspiring 
and  enigmatic.  In  spite  of  all  its  unspeakable  outward  dul- 
ness  and  poorness,  in  spite  of  this  commonplaceness,  the 
world  has  never  yet  been  so  ripe  for  religion  as  in  our  day, 
and  withal  for  a  religion  that  is  final  and  will  complete  the 
world's  evolution',  partly  fulfilled  at  the  first,  and  predicted 
for  the  second  coming  of  the  Word. 

"In  fact,  present-day  European  man  has  before  him  the 
unavoidable  choice  between  three  courses.  The  first  is  final 
recovery  from  the  disease  which  in  that  case  men  would 
have  to  call  the  *idea  of  God.*  This  would  be  recovery  to  a 
greater  blank  than  the  present,  because  now  at  least  men 
suffer.  Complete  positive  recovery  from  'God'  is  possible 
only  in  the  complete,  but  as  yet  only  dimly  foreshadowed, 
vacuity  of  a  social  tower  of  Babel.  The  second  course  is  to 
die  of  this  complaint  by  final  degeneration,  decay,  or  'de- 
cadence,' in  the  madness  of  Nietzsche  and  Kirillov,  the 
prophets  of  the  Man-god,  who,  forsooth,  is  to  extirpate  the 
God-man.  And,  lastly,  the  third  resort  is  the  religion  of  a 
last  great  union,  a  great  Symbolon,  the  religion  of  a  Second 
Coming,  the  religion  of  the  voluntary  end  of  all." 

The  religion  of  the  Second  Coming,  the  religion  of  the  Spirit, 
the  harmony  of  the  age-long  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  the 
God-man  and  of  the  Man-god,  the  synthesis  of  knowledge,  will, 
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and  love,  such  are  the  elements  that  will  go  to  compounding  this 
new  faith.  Moreover,  Russia  is  to  lead  Europe  to  the  light,  for, 
although  Merejkowski  confessed  in  1905  that  "On  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  modern  spirit  is  set  the  seal  of  philosophic  and 
religious  impotence  and  unfruitfulness,"  he  yet  added,  "We 
must  look  to  ourselves  for  salvation,  if  salvation  of  Europe  there 
is  to  be." 

With  a  faith,  one  hardly  knows  whether  more  naive  or  more 
sublime,  Merejkowski  sees  the  finger  of  destiny  pointing  through 
the  ages  to  present-day  Russia  to  define  and  illustrate  for  man- 
kind the  ultimate  faith  in  which  the  race  may  repose,  sees  the 
streams  of  history  converging  there,  sees  Russia  as  the  holy  one 
chosen  from  among  the  nations  to  bring  glad  tidings  once  more 
to  the  race,  to  usher  in  the  millenium.  And  this  in  no  idle, 
figurative  sense,  but  an  altogether  concrete  belief,  a  very  defi- 
nite, practical,  patriotic  expectation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
words  glow  on  his  pages,  as  they  glowed  on  the  lips  of  the  He- 
brew prophets !  To  arouse  the  nation  to  its  high  calling,  to  help 
prepare  for  the  new  age,  such  has  been  the  high  purpose  actuat- 
ing all  of  Merejkowski's  literary  work  since  he  cast  aside  the 
classical  exercises  of  his  early  post-university  days  and  faced 
life.  The  forms  that  he  has  employed  are  historical  romances 
and  critical  essays. 

The  brilliant  trilogy  of  romances,  The  Death  of  the  Gods^ 
sometimes  called  Julian  the  Apostate  \  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Gods^  sometimes  called  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and 
Peter  and  Alexis,  deal  with  the  three  periods  when  the  struggle 
between  Christian  philosophy  and  Hellenic  philosophy,  or  be- 
tween Christ  and  Antichrist,  was  most  acute,  and  the  stories 
centre  around  those  characters  who  best  typify  this  conflict  of 
ideals.  The  first  depicts  the  furious  but  vain  efforts  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  to  reinstate  the  Greek  gods  in  a  society  which  has 
become  obsessed  with  the  Christian  point  of  view;  the  second 
depicts  the  High  Renaissance  in  Italy  when,  despite  the  perfer- 
vid  denunciations  of  a  Savonarola,  all  classes  are  passionately 
searching  for  the  Olympians,  and  the  beauty  of  the  human  body 
and  the  lordliness  of  the  human  intellect  reassert  themselves; 
the  third  deals  with  the  Hellenic  revival  in  Russia,  imder  the 
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leadership  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  portrays  the  tragic  struggle 
between  the  forward-looking  monarch,  superb  in  will,  prophetic 
of  the  Nietzschean  superman,  and  his  timid  son,  who  embodies 
the  traditional  ecclesiasticism. 

It  is  well  to  understand  what  Merejkowski  means  by  Christ 
and  by  Antichrist.  By  Christ  he  means  not  the  actual  Christ, 
but  the  Christ  of  tradition.  This  traditional  Christ  is  prepon- 
deratingly  a  Hebraistic  conception,  and  because  Hebraistic  de- 
nies the  sacredness  of  the  physical  and  natural  man.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  attitude  Merejkowski  traces  as  follows : — 

''A  handful  of  wandering  Semites,  shepherds  and  no- 
mads— alien  to  all,  persecuted  by  all,  hated  and  despised, 
lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  thousands  of  years  seeing 
nothing  above  it  but  the  sky,  or  around  it  but  bare,  dead  re- 
gions, and  before  it  the  solitary  horizon  —  set  to  thinking 
over  the  unity  of  the  external  and  inward  creation. 

"With  incredible  arrogance  this  paltry  tribe  declared  it- 
self the  chosen  one  of  all  tribes  and  nations,  the  single  peo- 
ple of  its  God,  the  one  true  God.  And  in  all  living  bodies 
it  saw  only  a  soulless  body,  for  blood-sacrifices  and  holo- 
causts to  the  one  God  of  Israel.  The  face  of  man,  its  own 
face,  it  fenced  off  and  separated  as  the  likeness  and  image 
of  God  from  all  animal  beings  by  an  impassable  gulf.  In 
this  idea  of  terrible  loneliness  and  solitude,  in  the  idea  of  a 
jealous  God,  destroying  like  fire,  there  is  something  of  the 
breath  of  that  fiery  wilderness  from  which  this  tribe  issued : 
a  breath  instantly  heated,  and  therefore  at  times  startlingly 
productive,  but  also  death-dealing  and  parching." 

By  a  curious  paradox,  out  of  this  very  race  came  Christ,  who 
was  completely  emancipated  from  the  Hebraistic  bias,  and  who 
reverenced  impartially  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  He  was 
Himself  the  word  made  flesh,  He  loved  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  superlative  tenderness,  He  taught  as  the  crown- 
ing truth  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
performed  the  mystic  wedding  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  He 
was  both  the  God-man  and  the  Man-god,  the  ultimate  product 
prematurely  produced. 

He  was  not  the  frail  creature  of  pictorial  tradition,  but  a  stal- 
wart, bronzed  peasant,  who  loved  laughter  and  mirth,  lived  in 
the  open,  sanctified  the  senses.    He  was  Dionysus.    But  He  was 
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also  Apollo,  for  He  explored  the  depths  of  the  spirit,  experi- 
enced the  utmost  refinements  of  consciousness,  and  enunciated 
the  profoundest  dictum  of  the  ages,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  set  you  free."  Moreover  He  was  the  super- 
man, unflinchingly  impressing  upon  the  physical  universe  and 
upon  humanity  the  dictates  of  His  own  lordly  will.  He  was 
forced  to  recognize  that  His  coming  was  premature,  but  He  fore- 
told a  second  coming,  the  age  of  the  spirit,  the  promise  of  the 
higher  race. 

While  a  compound  of  late  Hellenic  and  of  Hebraic  thought, 
the  Christ  who  survived  in  tradition  was  predominatingly  a 
Semitic  Christ,  a  Christ  shorn  of  His  rich  humanity,  intolerant 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  encouraging  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  preaching  the  barrenness  and  futility  of  the 
earthly  life. 

Opposed  to  this  Christ  was  the  Antichrist  of  the  Aryan  idea. 
This  idea,  immemorially  old,  ineradicable,  facing  in  one  direc- 
tion taught  the  sanctity  of  the  animal,  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  the  physical,  and  gave  rich  play  to  all  that  that  implies ;  and 
facing  in  the  other,  anticipated  the  superman  which  man  is  to  be- 
come. It  half-consciously  recognized — what  we  fully  recognize 
to-day— that  man  stands  between  the  pre-human  and  the  super- 
human, between  the  Beast  and  the  God. 

"Here  for  the  first  time,*'  says  Merejkowski  in  speaking 
of  Christianity's  first  contact  with  the  Aryans,  "the  spirit 
of  Semitism,  the  spirit  of  the  waste  and  of  laying  waste, 
breathed  on  the  magnificent,  wild,  many-foliaged,  magic 
wood  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  infected  one  of  its  branches 
with  a  powerful  and  infectious  poison. 

"The  freshly  arrived  and  simple  northern  semi-barbarians, 
who  had  scarcely  left  the  forest  defiles,  received  the  ancient 
and  subtle  cult  with  childish  simplicity  and  coarseness.  By 
Christianity  they  were  captivated  as  by  fear,  attracted  as  by 
a  precipice.  They  seized  upon  that  side  of  Christianity 
which  was  most  alien  and  opposed  to  their  own  nature, 
namely,  the  exclusively  Semitic  side;  mortification  of  the 
irredeemably  sinful  body,  and  fear,  became  their  faith,  and 
primitive  wild  nature  their  Devil. 

"This  spirit  of  revived  Judaism,  the  spirit  of  the  desert 
in  which  Israel  had  wandered,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  in 
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the  Middle  Ages.  It  passed  like  a  fiery  whirlwind  over  all 
European  civilization,  withering  the  last  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  Graeco-Roroan  antiquity,  until  the  very  Renaissance, 
when  apparently  it  fell  palsied.  It  recovered,  and  is  ram- 
pant to-day." 

The  Death  of  the  Gods  presents  a  curious,  van-colored  medley 
of  tangled  paganism  and  Christianity.  There  are  Christians 
who,  to  mortify  the  flesh,  make  a  virtue  of  bodily  filth,  of  fasting, 
of  flagellation,  or  of  solitude;  Christians  who  would  establish 
the  kingdom  by  violence,  burning  the  temples  of  Apollo,  break- 
ing down  the  branches  of  the  ancient  laurel,  befouling  the 
springs,  tramping  on  the  sleeping  flowers;  or  again  Christians 
who,  seeking  to  worship  the  Christ  of  love,  end  in  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  so  deep-seated  is  the  Aryan  impulse.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  pagan  revellers  who  give  themselves  up  to 
the  extremes  of  Bacchanalian  excess,  and  pagan  philosophers 
and  orators  who,  deserting  the  cool  environs  of  the  portico,  in- 
dulge in  fatuous  scandal  and  mutual  recrimination.  Then  there 
are  a  host  of  poltroons,  pagans  one  day.  Christians  the  next, 
who  blow  hot  or  cold  as  expediency  dictates.  In  contrast  to 
this  multitude,  fanatical  or  craven,  here  and  there  is  a  pagan  or 
a  Christian  who  is  upheld  by  the  vision  of  the  real  Apollo  or  of 
the  real  Christ  Preeminent  among  these  nobler  souls  is  the 
apostate  Julian,  who,  though  he  wastes  his  life  in  the  futile  eflbrt 
to  stay  the  incoming  tide  of  Christianity,  is  magnanimous  even 
in  death,  and,  despite  mocking  lapses  into  delirium,  dies,  as  be- 
comes a  superman,  the  master  of  his  soul:  "Let  the  Galilean 
triumph.  We  shall  conquer  later  on.  And  then  shall  begin  on 
earth  the  reign  of  the  equals  of  the  gods,  souls  laughing  forever 
like  the  sun Helios,  receive  me  into  thyself  I" 

But  the  most  significant  characters  are  the  little  group  who 
cannot  choose  between  Olympus  and  Christ,  and  who  are  feeling 
after  the  g^eat  reconciliation.  In  the  closing  chapter  such  a 
group — ^Arsinoe,  a  sculptress,  once  a  Christian  nun,  Anatolius, 
imperator  of  the  cavalry  under  Julian,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
the  historian — are  on  a  merchant  galley  that  has  put  out  from 
Andoch,  bound  for  a  secluded  villa  at  Baiae,  where  they  will 
seek  ''to  heal  their  wounds"  of  spirit     The  evening  is  calm. 
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The  sun  is  sinking  amid  rosy  clouds.  Anatolius  is  gazing  at 
the  water,  musing  on  the  phrase  "the  many-laughtered  sea"; 
Arsinoe  is  modeling  a  figure  in  wax:  is  it  Dionysus  or  Christ? 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  reading.  The  galley  coasts  a  green- 
pastured  islet;  Anatolius  looks  up  and  sees,  seated  at  the  foot 
of  a  plane-tree,  with  the  sheep  feeding  around,  a  lad  and  a 
young  girl,  shepherd  children.  "Behind  them,  among  cypresses, 
was  a  small  rough  figure  of  Pan  playing  the  flute.  Anatolius 
turned  toward  Arsinoe  to  point  out  this  remote  and  peaceful 
nook  of  a  lost  Hellas ;  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips.  Wholly 
rapt,  and  with  a  look  of  strange  gaiety,  the  artist  was  intent  on 
her  creation,  the  waxen  statuette,  with  its  face  of  haunting  sad- 
ness and  its  proud  Olympian  attitude. 

"Anatolius  felt  her  mood  like  a  rebuff.  He  asked  Ar- 
sinoe in  a  harsh  unsteady  voice,  pointing  at  the  model, — 

"'Why  are  you  making  that?  what  does  the  thing  stand 
for?' 

"Slowly  and  with  effort,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his;  and 
he  mused, — 

"'The  sibyls  must  have  eyes  like  those !'  and  then  aloud: 
'Arsinoe,  do  you  think  that  this  work  of  yours  will  be 
understood?' 

"'What  matters  it,  friend?*  she  answered,  smiling  gravely. 
Then  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  communing  with  her- 
self: 'He  will  stretch  out  his  hands  toward  the  world. 
He  must  be  inexorable  and  terrible  as  Mithra-Dionysus 
in  all  his  strength  and  beauty;  yet  merciful  and  hum- 
ble.'.  .  .  . 

"'What  do  you  mean?  is  not  that  an  impossible  contra- 
diction?' 

'"Who  knows?    For  us,  yes\  but  for  the  future.' .... 

"The  sun  was  descending  lower.  Above  him,  on  the 
horizon  westward,  a  storm-cloud  was  impending,  and  the 
last  rays  illumined  the  island  with  a  soft,  almost  melancholy, 
glow. 

"The  shepherd  lad  and  his  companion  approached  Pan's 
altar  to  make  their  evening  sacrifice. 

'"Is  it  your  belief,  Arsinoe,'  continued  Anatolius,  'is  it 
your  faith  that  unknown  brothers  of  ours  shall  pick  up  the 
threads  of  our  existence,  and,  following  the  clue,  go  im- 
measurably farther  than  we  ?  Do  you  believe  that  all  shall 
not  perish  in  the  barbaric  gloom  which  is  sinking  on  Rome 
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and  Hellas?  Ah,  if  that  were  sol  If  one  could  trust  the 
future/  .... 

"*Yes;*  exclaimed  Arsinoe,  a  prophetic  gleam  in  her 
sombre  eyes,  'the  future  is  in  us,  in  our  madness  and  our 
anguish;  Julian  was  right  Content  without  glory,  in  si- 
lence, strangers  to  all,  and  solitary  among  men,  we  must 
work  out  our  work  to  the  end.  We  must  hide  and  cherish 
the  last,  the  utmost  spark  amongst  the  ashes  of  the  altar, 
that  tribes  and  nations  of  the  future  may  kindle  from  it  new 
torches!  Where  we  finish  they  shall  b^n.  L-et  Hellas 
die !  Men  shall  dig  up  her  relics — unearth  her  divine  frag- 
ments of  marble,  yea,  over  them  shall  weep  and  pray  I 
From  our  tombs  shall  the  yellowed  leaves  of  die  books  we 
love  be  unsealed,  and  the  ancient  stories  of  Homer,  the 
wisdom  of  Plato,  shall  be  spelt  out  slowly  anew,  as  by  little 
children.     And  with  Hellas,  you  and  1  shall  live  again !' 

"'And  with  us  revives  the  curse  on  us;'  exclaimed 
Anatolius.  'The  struggle  between  Olympus  and  Grolgotha 
will  begin  over  again ! — Why?  And  when  shall  that 
struggle  end?     Answer,  sibyl,  if  thou  canst!* 

"Arsinoe  was  silent,  and  her  eyts  fell  Then  she  glanced 
at  Ammianus  and  pointed  to  him — 

"'There  is  one  who  will  answer  you  better  than  I.  Like 
ours,  his  heart  is  shared  between  Christ  and  Olympus,  and 
yet  he  keeps  the  lucidity  of  his  soul. ' 

"Ammianus  Marcellinus,  putting  aside  the  manuscript 
by  Clement,  had  been  quietly  listening  to  the  discussion. 

"'In  truth,*  said  the  Epicurean,  addressing  him,  'we 
have  now  been  friends  for  more  than  four  months,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  a  Christian  or  a  Hellenist?' 

"'Nor  I  myself*  answered  the  young  Ammianus  frankly, 
with  a  blush. 

" '  What?  No  torture  of  doubts?  No  suffering  from  the 
antagonism  between  the  Greek  and  the  Christian  doctrine?' 

"'No,  my  friend;  I  think  that  the  two  teachings  in  many 
points  agree.  .  .  .  All  you  suggest  is  already  written  here;  and 
with  far  ampler  powers  than  mine.  This  is  the  Patchwork  of 
Clement  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  gfreatness 
of  Rome  and  the  philosophy  of  Hellas  paved  the  way  for  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and,  by  maxims  and  numberless  forecasts, 
made  the  first  decided  steps  toward  the  earthly  kingdom  of 
God.    Plato  is  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene.' 

"The  last  words,  spoken  with  perfect  simplicity,  pro- 
foundly impressed  Anatolius.  .  .  .  The  vista  of  a  new  world 
was  momentarily  opened  to  his  mind. 
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"Meanwhile  the  trireme  was  heading  round  the  cape; 
the  little  wood  of  cypress  had  almost  disappeared  behind 
the  clifTs.  Anatolius  threw  a  last  look  at  the  lad  and  girl  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Pan.  The  girl  was  pouring  out  the  evening 
offering  of  goat's  milk  and  honey;  the  boy  beginning  to 
play  on  his  reed-pipe.  The  thin  blue  smoke  of  sacrifice 
could  be  seen  rising  above  the  wood  after  the  human  figures 
had  vanished  and  while  the  trireme  made  for  the  open  sea. 

"From  the  fore-part  of  the  ship  there  came  upon  the 
silence  a  solemn  music;  the  old  monks  were  chanting  in 
unison  their  evening  prayer 

"But  over  the  still  water  came  faint  and  clear  notes  of  an- 
other melody.  It  was  the  little  shepherd,  piping  his  nocturnal 
hymn  to  Pan,  the  old  god  of  gaiety,  of  freedom  and  love. 

"Anatolius  felt  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  surmise. 

"*Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  the 
monks  chanted. 

"The  silvery  notes  of  the  shepherd's  flute,  floating  high 
in  the  sky,  mingled  with  the  words  of  the  Christians. 

"The  last  beams  faded  from  that  happy  islet,  leaving  it  dull 
and  hueless  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.     Both  hymns  ceased. 

"The  wind  blew  sharply  in  the  rigging  and  whipped 
up  grey  and  white  waves.  The  straining  galley-timbers 
creaked  and  groaned.  Shadows  approached  from  the  south- 
ward and  the  sea  grew  swiftly  dark.  Huge  clouds  massed 
overhead,  and  from  beyond  the  horizon  came  the  first 
long  intermittent  roll  of  thunder. 

"Night  and  Tempest,  hand  in  hand,  were  striding  on 
apace." 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods  fulfills  the  prophecy  of  Arsinoe. 

The  wine  of  the  antique  culture,  the  rarer  for  its  long  neglect, 

is  unearthed,  and  all  classes,  as  they  taste  its  tang,  feel  the  glow 

of  new  life.    The  romance  opens  with  the  discovery  of  a  statue 

of  Venus.    As  the  goddess  had  once  arisen  from  the  foam  of  the 

sea,  so  now,  with  her  ineffable  smile,  she  ascends  from  her  mil- 

lenial  tomb  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  while  mortals  breathe 

her  praise: — 

"  Glory  to  thee,  golden-limbccT  Aphrodite, 
Delight  of  the  gods  and  of  mortals.** 

The  romance  is  a  series  of  brilliant  studies  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance, done  with  a  fidelity  that  carries  the  verisimilitude  of  con- 
temporary records.     Into  this  astonishing  historical  tapestry  are 
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woven  the  figures  of  virtually  all  the  men  and  women  who  im- 
mortalized early  sixteenth-century  Italy.  Hut  the  dominating 
character  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  indeed,  varied  as  are  the  epi- 
sodes, they  all  gain  their  focal  significance  from  his  participation 
in  them  or  his  reaction  upon  theoL  Sculptor,  painter,  mathe- 
matician, civil,  mechanical,  mining,  and  military  engineer,  inven- 
tor of  combustibles  and  of  warlike  engines  of  destruction,  land- 
scape gardener  and  horticulturist,  chemist,  botanist,  biologist,  and 
geologist — anticipating  the  theory  of  evolution,  aeronautist — 
constantly  returning  to  the  problem  of  the  human  bird,  in  short 
the  most  nearly  universal  genius  of  the  ages,  such,  based  upon 
years  of  study  of  the  things  that  Leonardo  created  and  of  the 
prodigious  volumes  of  manuscript  notes  that  he  left,  such  is  the 
character  that  Merejkowski  gives  to  Leonardo.  Not  three,  but 
five  centuries  ahead  of  his  time,  this  superb  man,  who  willed  to 
know  and  who  took  for  his  motto  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  misunder- 
stood, abused,  maligned,  fascinating  men  yet  feared  by  them, 
meeting  in  a  lifetime  only  one  friend  who  understood  him  and 
bereft  of  this  friend  just  when  he  was  discovering  the  supreme 
value  of  a  spiritual  friendship,  moves  across  the  stage  of  life,  and 
stumbles  off  with  whirling  dreams  of  weights  that  pull  him  earth- 
ward and  of  gigantic  wings  that  bear  him  up,  beating  in  his  brain. 
So  considerate  of  life  that  he  would  lift  the  very  worm  from  his 
path  lest  his  foot  crush  it,  yet  so  devoted  to  science  and  to  art 
that  he  would  composedly  attend  the  victims  to  their  execution 
that  he  might  study  in  their  faces  the  degrees  of  their  agony  and 
terror,  and  note  the  least  quivering  of  the  muscles,  he  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  scientific  spirit  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
day  in  which  he  had,  against  his  custom,  been  drawn  into  a  dis- 
pute, expounding  to  a  group  of  literati  the  evolution  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  based  upon  his  study  of  stratification 
and  of  fossil  remains,  he  writes  in  his  diary : — 

"The  disciples  of  Aristotle,  men  of  words  and  of  books, . . . 
perceive  not  that  my  matters  are  to  be  expounded  rather  by 
experience  than  by  words;  experience,  which  truly  was  mis- 
tress of  all  those  who  have  written  well ;  which  I  will  take  for 
my  mistress,  by  which,  in  all  cases,  I  will  stand  or  fall" 
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If  his  method  was  the  inductive,  his  philosophy  was  that  love 
attends  upon  knowledge : — 

"The  study  of  nature  is  well-pleasing  to  Grod,  and  is  akin 
to  prayer.  Learning  the  laws  of  nature  we  magnify  the 
first  Inventor,  the  Desig^ner  of  the  world ;  and  we  learn  to 
love  Him,  for  great  love  of  God  results  from  great  knowl- 
edge  Remember,    children,    love  is    the   daughter 

of  knowledge ;  and  the  deeper  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
greater  fervency  of  love.  Wherefore  in  the  Scripture  it  is 
written,  *Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.' 

***Butwho,'  retorted  Cesare,  a  pupil,  *can  combine  the 
sweetness  of  the  dove  with  the  cunning  of  the  serpent?  To 
my  thinking  we  must  choose  between  the  two.* 

"*Notso,'  cried  Leonardo;  'there  must  be  a  fusion.  I 
tell  you  perfect  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  perfect  love 
of  God  are  one  thing  and  the  same.*'* 

In  his  earlier  years  Leonardo  painted  two  canvases,  the  com- 
plements of  each  other :  one  was  The  Fall,  the  other  The  Adora-- 
Hon  of  the  Lamb.    In  the  first  Leonardo  realized  the  boldness  of 
reason,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  in  the  second,  the  innocence 
of  the  dove,  the  humility  of  faith.     But  the  second  was  never 
finished,  because  there  was  something  in  faith  that  Leonardo 
could  not  fathom.     In  the  words  of  Merejkowski,  "In  the  quest 
for  perfection  he  made  difliculties  for  himself  which  his  brush 
could  not  overcome.*'    What  was  this  something?    It  was  not 
that  he  lacked  humility,  for  a  favorite  pupil  said  of  him :  "He  is 
proud  as  Lucifer,  in  spite  of  his  lamblike  meekness  and  his  uni- 
versal charity."    What  then  was  it?    At  Milan  he  created  at  the 
same  time  for  Ludovico  Sforza  two  notable  works  of  art:   // 
CavallOf  the  heroic  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  who, 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  strong  as  a  lion,  astute  as  a  fox,  attained  by 
sagacity,  by  crime,  and  by  great  exploits,  the  throne  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan  ;  and  the  Cenacolo^  the  Last  Supper.     Beneath 
the  colossal  figure  of  Francesco,  Leonardo  had  inscribed : — 

"  Expectant  animi  molemque  futuram 
Suscipiunt ;  fluat  aes,  vox  erit,  Ecce  Deus.** 

A  pupil  was  standing  before  the  statue. — 

"'Master,'  he  said  presently,  *I  crave  your  pardon,  but  I 
have  thought  long,  and  still  I  comprehend  not  how  you 
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were  able  to  create  the  Cavallo  and  Cenacolo  at  one  and  the 
same  time.' 

*' Leonardo  looked  at  his  disciple  in  quiet  surprise. 

"•Why  not?* 

"*0h,  Messer  Leonardo  I  do  you  not  feel  yourself  that 
they  are  impossible  together?  * 

***No,  Giovanni.  To  my  thinking,  one  helps  out  the 
other.  My  best  ideas  for  the  Cenacolo  come  to  me  when  I 
am  working  at  the  Colossus ;  and  in  that  convent  refectory 
yonder,  I  love  to  think  upon  this  monument  of  Duke  Fran- 
cesco. The  works  are  twins.  I  began  them  together,  and 
together  I  shall  finish  them.' 

"'Together!  Christ  and  this  man?  It  is  impossible! .  .  .* . 
Of  which  of  those  twain  does  he  say  in  his  heart :  "Behold 
the  god?'"" 

Yet  to  the  artist,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  archetypal  man, 
the  man  of  the  future,  the  statue  represented  that  exuberance  of 
physical  life  and  that  majesty  of  the  human  will  which  the  super- 
man must  possess. 

The  face  of  Christ  in  the  Cenacolo  was  long  delayed,  so  long 
delayed  that  Leonardo's  pupils  sometimes  felt  that  it  would 
never  be  painted  in.  The  delay  was  of  course  due  to  the  artist's 
struggle  to  define  the  face.  Finally  it  was  completed.  Gio- 
vanni, the  favorite  pupil,  is  gfreatly  perturbed  when  he  sees  it  ; 
he  does  not  find  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  mediaeval  suffering 
Christ 

"You  wish  to  know  whom  he  has  painted,  if  'tis  not  the 
weaker  Christ  who  prayed  for  a  hopeless  miracle  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane?  Well,  I  vvill  tell  you.  Remember 
that  beautiful  invocation  of  Leonardo's  when  he  spoke  of  the 
laws  of  the  mechanical  sciences:  *0,  divine  justice  of  Thee, 
thou  Prime  Mover!'  His  Christ  is  the  Prime  Mover,  who, 
principle  and  centre  of  every  movement,  is  Himself  move- 
less. His  Christ  is  the  eternal  necessity,  which  is  divine 
justice,  which  is  the  Father's  will.  *  O  righteous  Father,  the 
world  hath  not  known  Thee,  but  I  have  known  Thee,  and  I 
have  declared  unto  these  Thy  name,  that  the  love  where- 
with Thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.' 
Do  you  see?  Love  born  of  knowledge And  Leo- 
nardo, who  alone  of  men  has  understood  this  saying  of  the 
Lord's,  has  incarnated  it  in  his  Christ,  who  loves  all  because 
He  knows  all." 
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The  Christ  of  the  Last  Supper  thus  attempts  to  harmonize  the 
Hellenic  and  the  Christian  ideals.  Yet  even  so,  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  lack,  as  in  The  Adoration,  What  this  something  was, 
Leonardo  was  destined  to  learn,  yet  too  late  for  it  to  affect  his 
work,  from  the  lips  of  La  Gioconda,  her  whose  portrait  was  to 
become,  as  it  were,  an  objectiiication  of  the  artist* s  most  mysteri- 
ous and  elusive  thoughts. 

It  is  the  morning  of  Mona  Lisa's  last  visit  to  the  studio,  a 
brilliant  morning,  and  Leonardo  lowers  the  canvas  curtain  to 
produce  the  ''dim  and  tender  light,  transparent  as  submarine 
shadows,  which  gave  her  face  its  greatest  charm."  As  the  artist 
paints,  a  shadow  flits  across  her  face.  To  recover  and  hold  her 
expression  he  relates  one  of  his  mystic  tales,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself,  between  Fear  and  Curiosity,  searching  a  dark 
cavern  for  its  secret 

"  He  was  silent  The  unwonted  shadow  still  lay  upon 
her  face. 

"'Which  of  the  two  feelings  gained  the  day?*  La  Gio- 
conda murmured. 

'"Curiosity.* 

'"And  you  learned  the  stupendous  secret?* 

"'I  learned  ....  what  could  be  learned.* 

"'And  will  reveal  it  to  men?* 

'"I  would  not,  nor  could  not,  reveal  all.  But  I  would 
inspire  them  also  with  curiosity  strong  enough  to  banish 
fear.' 

*** And  if  curiosity  be  not  enough^  Messer  Leonardo?'  she 
said  slowly,  an  unwonted  fire  in  her  tyes\  'if  something 
further,  a  profounder  feeling  were  needed  to  lay  bare  the 
cavem*s  last  and  greatest  treasure?*  And  she  turned  to- 
ward him  a  smile  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"'What  more  is  needed?*  he  asked. 

"She  was  silent  Just  then  a  slender  blinding  ray  shone 
through  a  rent  in  the  curtain ;  the  dimness  vanished ;  the 
mystery,  the  clear  shadows,  tender  as  distant  music,  fled.** 

The  one  essential  element  lacking  in  Leonardo  was  thus  the 
free  play  of  strong,  spontaneous  emotion.  His  emotions  were 
all  mentally  predigested.  Like  modem  science,  he  found  — 
though  in  his  case  too  late — that  the  scientific  spirit  had  its  limi- 
tations.    "Was  it  not  only  a  step,**  says  Merejkowski,  in  another 
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book,  ''that  divided  the  maker  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  die  Last 
Supper  from  the  second  incarnation  in  which  I  believe,  from  the 
ever-intensifying  reign  of  the  Spirit?  But  Leonardo  never  took 
that  step.  ....  His  dream  'to  be  incarnated  finally  and  witiii- 
out  recall'  thus  remained  only  a  dream.  And  in  spite  of  all  his 
love  for  Euclidian  formulae,  for  earthly  'realism,'  he  yet  passed 
over  the  earth,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace,  like  a  shadow,  a  phan- 
tom, a  bloodless  spirit,  with  silent  lips  and  averted  face." 

If  Leonardo  lacked  the  Aryan  impulse,  it  was  present  in 
Michael  Angelo  to  a  superlative  degree.  And  these  men  are 
thus  complementary : — 

"It  is  just  here  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  that  Michael  An- 
gelo, with  unheard-of  boldness,  stripped  Man  of  his  thou- 
sand-year-old Christian  covering  and,  like  the  ancients,  again 
looked  into  the  mystic  depths  of  the  body — that  inacessible 
'gulf,'  as  Tolstoi  calls  it  And  in  the  faces  of  the  naked, 
weeping,  seemingly  intoxicated  youths,  the  elemental  De- 
mons round  the  Old  Testament  frescoes  in  the  Sistine,  as 
in  the  face  of  Moses  at  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  that  dread,  in- 
human face,  with  the  monstrous  horns  instead  of  a  nimbus. 
Pan-like,  Satyr-like,  goatish,  we  see  revived  the  Aryan  idea, 
immemorially  old,  yet  ever  new,  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  the  animal,  of  'God's  creature,'  of  the  God-beast  These 
half-gods,  half-beasts,  by  whom  the  natural  is  carried  into 
the  supernatural,  these  beings,  huge-sinewed  and  muscular, 
in  whom  'we  see  only  the  face  and  the  body,  but  the  soul 
at  times  seems  absent,'  are  pregnant  with  an  electric,  Bacchic 
excess  of  animal  life,  like  the  Night  and  Morning  of  the 
Medici  monument,  the  Cunuean  Sibyly  or  the  Scythian 
Captives,  as  if  they  wished,  but  could  not  awake  out  of  a 
trance,  and  with  vain,  incredible  effort  were  striving  after 
thought,  consciousness,  spiritualization,  deliverance  from 
the  flesh,  the  stone,  the  matter  which  binds  tHem.  There  is 
nothing  that  has  less  desire  to  be  Christian  than  they." 

The  tragedy  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  it  exhausted  itself 
before  men  who  would  combine  the  powers  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo  were  produced.  Raphael  seemed  to  have  the  op- 
portunity, but  prostituted  his  art  The  foundation  of  the  new 
civilization  seemed  about  to  be  laid  before  men's  very  eyes. 
Humanity  trembled  on  the  vei^e  of  the  great  achievement,  and 
then  fell  backward,  impotent 
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The  torch  that  lay  smoldering  in  Italy  was  eventually  carried, 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  plan,  to  Russia.  Peter  and  Alexis 
pictures  the  early  conflict  of  the  revived  Paganispi  with  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Slavic  nation.  This  romance  is  less  convincing 
than  the  others,  so  far  as  Merejkowski's  major  thesis  is  con- 
cerned, although  it  pictures  with  daring  vividness  the  conflict  of 
personalities  in  the  great  monarch  and  his  son.  For  our  purpose 
the  most  significant  episode  is  at  the  very  close,  where  a  young 
seeker  after  religious  truth  meets  in  a  trance  St  John  the  Divine, 
and  catches  a  vision  of  the  new  Church,  the  Church  of  the 
Spirit 

In  1905  Merejkowski  saw  the  torch,  now  a  pillar  of  fire,  beck- 
oning the  Russian  race  on  to  the  higher  destiny.  He  was  thrilled 
with  expectancy, — and  with  fear:  ''An  almost  unbearable  bur- 
den of  responsibility  is  thus  laid  on  our  generation.  Perhaps 
the  destinies  of  the  world  never  hung  so  finely  in  the  bailee 
before,  as  if  on  the  edge  of  a  sword  between  two  chasms.  This 
spirit  of  man  is  faintly  conscious  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  is 
in  sight" 

Instead  of  a  fourth  romance  depicting  a  high  renaissance  in 
which  the  supreme  claims  of  life  would  be  felt  and  defined  by 
men  of  superlative  power  and  insight  as  effectively  as  they  had 
been  by  the  great  spirits  of  the  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
Italy,  and  in  which  the  promise  of  the  age-awaited  harmony 
would  approach  fulfillment,  Merejkowski  substituted  his  critical 
estimates  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievski,  Tolstoi  the  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Dostoievski  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the  Russian  renais- 
sance. These  outstanding  spirits  are  interpreted  as  having 
brought  Russia  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  new  age,  and  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  Merejkowski  declares  himself  one  of  ''  a 
handful  of  Russians  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  fulfillment 
of  their  new  religious  idea :  who  believe  that  in  a  fusion  between 
the  thought  of  Tolstoi  and  that  of  Dostoievski  will  be  found  the 
Symbol — the  union — to  lead  and  revive. 

<' A  child's  hand  may  unseal  the  invisible  will  in  any  one 
of  us;  may  unseal  its  spring  of  immense  and  exploding 
waters — living  forces  of  destruction  and  regeneration.  It 
needs,  perhaps,  but  that  the  meanest  of  us  diould  say  to 
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himself:  'Either  I  must  do  this  thing,  or  none  will,  and  the 
face  of  the  earth  will  be  changed.'" 

These  words,  seemingly  so  child-like  and  naive,  are  uttered 
with  a  fervor  of  spirit  as  beautiful  as  it  is  strange.  Merejkowski's 
faith  in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  his  nation,  in  die  omni- 
humanity  of  Russia,  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
and  it  is  a  sublime  picture  that  he  makes  in  the  closing  pages, 
standing  in  an  agony  of  anxious  waiting,  torn  between  expecta- 
tion and  doubt,  looking  for  that  Second  Coming  which  is  to  bring 
the  fuller  salvation  to  mankind.  Our  eyes,  fixed  upon  some  far- 
off  eventuality,  some  golden  age  reserved  for  our  children  of  a 
shadowy  future,  go  blind. 

Merejkowski  develops  his  thesis  with  much  ingenuity  and 
finesse.  Tolstoi  is  represented  as  having  looked  into  the  myste- 
rious depths  of  the  physical  with  a  clairvoyant  insight  such  as  no 
other  man  has  ever  possessed.  He  was  a  Greek,  but  more  than  a 
Greek.  The  intoxicating  perfume  and  the  fresh  touch  of  wet  spring 
boughs  against  his  face  were  among  the  earliest  of  his  recollections, 
and  in  this  earthly  delight  and  love  for  the  things  of  the  earth, 
in  this  animal  love  for  the  body,  lay  the  germ  of  the  more  than 
earthly,  for  he  felt  through  the  earthly  toward  the  spiritual 

"The  special  glory  of  Tolstoi,"  says  Merejkowski,  "lies 
exactly  in  the  faith  that  he  was  the  first  to  express — and 
with  what  fearless  sincerity! — new  branches,  unexhausted 
and  inexhaustible,  of  over-subtilizing  physical  and  mental 
consciousness.  We  may  say  that  he  gave  new  bodily  sen- 
sations, new  vessels  for  new  wine 

"The  Apostle  Paul  divides  human  existence  into  three 
branches,  borrowing  the  division  from  the  philosophers  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  the  physical  man,  the  spiritual,  and 
the  natural  The  last  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
first  two,  something  intermediate,  double,  transitional,  like 
twilight ;  neither  Flesh  nor  Spirit,  that  in  which  the  Flesh  is 
completed  and  the  Spirit  begins,  in  the  language  of  physi- 
ology, the  physico-spiritual  phenomenon. 

"Tolstoi  is  the  greatest  depictor  of  this  physico-spiritual  re- 
gion in  the  natural  man ;  that  side  of  the  flesh  which  approaches 
die  spirit,  and  that  side  of  the  spirit  which  approaches  the 
flesh,  the  mysterious  border-region  where  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  God  in  man  takes  place." 
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Merejkowski  develops  this  conclusion  with  great  particularity. 
He  notes  how  Tolstoi  keeps  constantly  employing  some  peculiar 
physical  characteristic,  repeated  in  various  connections,  as  an 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  condition :  the  short,  downy  lip  of  the 
Princess  Volkowski,  noted  first  when  she  was  a  child  and  last 
when  her  husband  looked  down  into  her  dead  face;  the  "red 
patches"  on  the  face  of  the  Princess  Maria;  the  long  thin  neck 
of  Verestchagin ;  the  "small  plump  hands"  of  Napoleon.  He 
observes  how  Tolstoi  has  detected  the  commonplace  which  others 
have  failed  to  see  simply  because  too  obvious : — 

"Thus  he  first  made  the  discovery,  apparently  so  simple 
and  easy,  but  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  evaded  all 
observers,  that  the  smile  is  reflected,  not  only  on  the  face, 
but  in  the  sound  of  the  voice,  that  the  voice  as  well  as  the 
face  can  be  smiling.  Platon  Karataev  at  night,  when  Pierre 
cannot  see  his  face,  says  something  to  him,  'in  a  voice 
changed  by  a  smile.'  .  .  .  He  was  the  first  to  notice  that  the 
sound  of  horse-hoofs  is,  as  it  were,  a  'transparent  sound.'" 

Merejkowski  concludes  his  analysis  with  the  observation  that  — 

"The  most  intangible  gradations  and  peculiarities  of  sen- 
sation are  distinguished  to  correspond  with  the  character, 
sex,  s^e,  bringing  up,  and  status  of  the  person  experiencing 
them.  It  seems  that  in  this  region  there  are  no  hidden  ways 
for  him.  His  sensual  experience  is  inexhaustible,  as  if  he 
had  lived  hundred  of  lives  in  various  shapes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. He  fathoms  the  unusual  sensation  of  her  bared  body 
to  a  young  girl,  before  going  to  her  first  ball  So,  too,  the 
feelings  of  a  woman  growing  old  and  worn  out  with  child 
bearing,  who  'shudders  as  she  remembers  the  pain  of  her 
quivering  breasts,  experienced  with  almost  every  child.' 
Also  of  a  nursing  mother,  who  has  not  yet  severed  the  mys- 
terious connection  of  her  body  with  that  of  her  child,  and 
who  'knows  for  a  certainty,  by  the  excess  of  milk  in  her, 
that  the  child  is  insufficiently  fed.*  Lastly,  the  sensations 
and  thoughts  of  animals,  for  instance,  the  sporting  dog  of 
Levine,  to  whom  the  face  of  her  master  seems  'familiar,' 
but  his  eyts  'always  strange.'" 

The  tragedy  of  Tolstoi's  life,  however, — for  Merejkowski  con- 
siders that  his  life  was  a  trs^edy, — lay  just  in  the  fact  that  he 
became  distrustful  of  himself  and,  actuated  by  a  morbid  and 
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selfish  anxiety  about  his  own  welfare,  in  his  later  years  imposed 
upon  his  spirit  a  crushing  weight  of  Hebraism  which  stifled  the 
exquisite  nature  beneath.  When  he  should  have  continued  seek- 
ing God  within  through  the  medium  of  his  superlative  senses,  he 
gave  up  the  quest,  to  search  for  God  without  In  his  infidelity 
he  sought  to  mortify  die  flesh,  and  this  mortification  of  the  flesh 
led  to  what  it  always  leads  to,  mortification  of  the  spirit  Chosen 
to  reveal  the  human  body  in  all  its  mystic  significance,  the  Aryan 
spirit  of  Life,  he  became  distrustful  of  himself  and  deserting  that 
Messiah  who  came  a  babe  laid  among  the  cattle,  who  rode  in 
triumph  ''sitting  on  an  ass  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,"  who 
taught  man  the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  animals,  the  glory  of 
the  lilies  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  reverted  to  the  as- 
ceticism of  the  traditional  Christian  philosophy,  the  Semitic 
spirit  of  Death;  the  result  was  a  ''gradually  increasing  silence, 
callousness,  decline,  ossification,  and  petrifaction  of  the  heart, 
once  the  warmest  of  human  hearts." 

As  Tolstoi  was  designed  to  reveal  the  physical  man  reaching 
up  into  the  natural,  so  Dostoievski,  at  the  other  pole,  was  to  re- 
veal the  spiritual  reaching  down  into  the  natural  Dostoievski  said 
of  himself  "They  call  me  a  psychologist;  it  is  not  true,  I  am 
only  a  realist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  I  depict  all 
the  soul's  depths."  Again,  "What  most  people  call  fantastic  is, 
in  my  cy^  often  the  very  essence  of  the  real"  Dostoievski's 
province  is  the  mysterious,  the  enigmatic,  the  half-revealed.  His 
method  is  a  vigorous  application  of  the  scientific,  for  he  sur- 
rounds the  phenomena  of  nature  with  artificial  and  exceptional 
conditions,  just  as  does  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  in  order 
that  under  unusual  pressure  of  the  moral  atmosphere  unforeseen 
aspects  and  hidden  powers  of  the  human  soul  may  be  revealed. 
He,  so  to  speak,  provided  himself  with  a  "laboratory  of  the  most 
delicate  and  exact  apparatus  and  contrivances  for  measuring, 
testing,  and  weighing  humanity."  His  product  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  ordinary,  not  the  remote,  is  the  source  of  the  super- 
natural, that  "what  seems  most  trivial,  rough  and  fleshly  marches 
with  what  is  most  spiritual,  or,  as  he  called  it,  'fantastic,'  i.  e. 
religious,"  that  with  the  agnosticism  of  science  the  terror  of 
phenomena  begins.     "We  had  hoped,"  sdys  Merejkowski  in 
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commenting  on  this  last  phase,  "  tfiat  all  the  shadows  of  the  non- 
scientific  would  vanish  in  the  light  of  science,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  brighter  the  lights,  the  blacker,  more  distinctly  defined 
and  mysterious  are  the  shadows  become.  We  have  but  ex- 
tended the  field  of  our  ignorance.  Men  have  become  scientific, 
and  dieir  shadows,  the  ghosts,  imitating  and  hurrying  after  them, 
grow  scientific  too." 

Dostoievski  has  anticipated  the  drama  of  the  future,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  thinking  passion  or  passionate  thought, 
for  whereas  Faust  and  Hamlet^  greatest  dramatic  creations  of  the 
past,  are  tragedies  precisely  because  of  the  conflict  between  the 
passionate  heart  and  passionless  thought,  Dostoievski  has  placed 
on  the  stag^  of  art  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

Merejkowsld  concludes  his  exhaustive  analysis  of  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoievski  in  the  following  summary : — 

"We  have  seen  that  Tolstoi  is  the  greatest  portrayer  of 
the  human  animal  in  language,  as  Michael  Angelo  was  in 
colors  and  marble.  He  is  the  first  who  has  dared  to  strip 
the  human  frame  of  all  social  and  historical  wrapping  and 
again  entertain  the  Aryan  ideas.  Tolstoi  is  the  Russian 
Michael  Angelo,  the  re-discoverer  of  die  human  body,  and  al- 
though we  feel  all  through  his  works  the  Semitic  dread  of  the 
body,  yet  he  has  felt  the  possibility  of  a  final  victory  over 
this  dread,  complete  as  in  the  days  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias. 

"Just  as  Tolstoi  has  explored  the  depths  of  the  flesh,  so 
Dostoievski  explored  those  of  the  spirit,  and  showed  that 
the  upper  gulf  is  as  deep  as  the  lower,  that  one  d^;ree  of 
human  consciousness  is  often  divided  fix)m  another,  one 
thought  from  another  by  as  great  an  inaccessibility  as  di- 
vides the  human  embryo  from  non-existence.  And  he  has 
wrestled  with  the  terrors  of  the  spirit,  that  of  consciousness 
over-distinct  and  over-acute,  with  the  terror  of  all  that  is  ab- 
stract, spectral,  fantastical,  and  at  the  same  time  pitilessly 
real  and  matter-of-fact  Men  feared  or  hoped  that  some  day 
reason  would  dry  up  the  spring  of  the  heart,  that  knowledge 
would  kill  creation,  not  conscious  that  they  are  coupled  and 
that  one  is  impossible  without  the  other.  That  fact  em- 
bodies our  last  and  highest  hope." 

If  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  Russia  to  blaze  the  new  trail  for 
civilization,  what  are  patriotic  Russians  to  do?  Writing  in  1905, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  former  revolution,  Merejkowsld  said: — 
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"One  should  no  longer  be  concerned  with  heavenly  ad- 
vantage but  with  earthly  affairs  and  social  conditions ;  in- 
stead of  being  conquered  by  the  government  one  should 
conquer  it,  permeate  it  with  one's  spirit,  and  thus  realize  the 
prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the  millenium  of  the  saints 
on  earth,  and  destroy  the  forms  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  laws,  and  the  Empire.  Such  a  renewal  of  Chris- 
tianity demands  an  enei^etic  struggle,  self-foi^etfulness,  and 
martyrs," 

Politically,  then,  the  mission  of  Russia  is  to  create  a  govern- 
ment that  will  be  the  symbol  and  agent  of  liberated  personalities. 
Socially,  her  mission  is  to  achieve  the  superman,  a  superman  who 
will  embrace  and  fuse  the  lofty  self-assurance  and  sublime  will 
of  the  Nietzschean  ideal,  the  humility  and  passion  of  sacrifice  of 
traditional  Christianity,  the  rich,  joyous  life  of  the  senses  that 
gave  to  Greece  the  immortal  charm  of  youth,  and  the  intellectual 
thoroughness  and  scientific  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 

Such  is  the  patriotic  programme  of  a  brilliant,  forward-looking 
Russian.  The  reaction  to  this  programme  of  those  readers  who 
have  been  sufficiently  patient  to  follow  through  this  long  analysis 
will  be  varied  enough.  Some  will  quarrel  with  Merejkowski's 
interpretation  of  Hebraism  or  of  historical  Christianity;  some 
will  refuse  to  believe  that  a  union  of  Greek  and  Christian  ideals 
is  either  desirable  or  possible;  others,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  will  dismiss  with  a  cynical  smile  the  suggestion  that  Rus- 
sia is  to  lead  the  world  in  political,  social,  and  religious  reform ; 
and  still  others,  believing  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  most 
elementary  lessons  in  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
genius  in  a  single  family,  much  less  in  a  nation,  will  pronounce 
Merejkowski's  faith  in  the  sudden  florescence  of  a  race  of  super- 
men as  biologically  unsound.  But  whatever  our  individual  re- 
action may  be,  we  shall  be  the  better  citizens  of  the  world  of 
to-morrow  if  we  understand  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  other  men 
and  other  nations.  The  present  is  no  time  for  the  man  of  pro- 
vincial mind. 

Frederick  Morgan  Padelford. 

University  of  Washington. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  war  we  look  to  our  poets 
for  help  in  interpreting  the  mystery  of  human  experience.  We 
seek  the  guidance  of  their  ideals,  the  inspiration  to  be  won  from 
the  vision  of  those  who  see  a  meaning  beyond  the  chaos  and 
suffering  and  brutality  of  the  present.  But  when  we  look  about 
for  an  American  poet  able  to  divine  our  special  needs  we  look 
almost  in  vain.  Few  of  our  poets  have  the  power  to  sting  us 
into  thought  and  to  lead  our  thoughts  into  regions  where  we 
shall  be  purified  and  enlightened  in  spirit  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  shall  find  courage  and  a  well-justified  hope.  In  the  work  of 
William  Vaughn  Moody  there  is  just  that  challenge  which  we 
need  so  bitterly,  and  his  drama  The  Fire  Bringer  is  a  most 
potent  voice  calling  to  us  in  tones  that  suit  this  very  hour. 

Moody's  poetry,  created  and  dominated  by  a  personal  passion 
for  spiritual  understanding,  is  wrought  out  with  a  beauty  of  form 
and  a  vigor  of  imagination  which  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
America.  American  most  distinctively,  despite  strains  of  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Spanish  blood,  and  despite  his  cosmopolitan 
education,  Moody  is  the  child  of  the  Puritans.  He  inherited 
that  grim,  aspiring,  relentless  mood  which  would  not  be  thwarted 
in  its  zeal  for  holiness.  He  had  scant  interest  in  local,  temporal 
aspects  of  American  life ;  he  was  concerned  with  America's  soul, 
and  he  is  the  guide,  the  interpreter  of  our  ideals,  the  prophet  of 
the  destiny  towards  which  we  stumble.  Nothing  but  a  profound 
tradition  of  religious  passion  could  have  produced  his  intense 
preoccupation  with  spiritual  issues  and  his  fierce  rebellion 
against  conventional  faith.  Possessing  the  energy  which  hews 
and  builds,  which  endures  all  hardships  for  the  sake  of  spiritual 
freedom,  he  is  the  pioneer  who  forces  his  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  truth,  facing  unknown  dangers  in  his  ceaseless  search 
for  knowledge  of  God.    Pilgrim  and  martyr  speak  in  this: — 

**  Truth  is  not  soon  made  plain,  nor  in  a  breath 
Fluently  solved  while  the  chance  listener  waits, 
Nor  by  the  elemental  wrestling  mind 
Wrung  from  the  rock  with  sobs.    Myself  have  held, 
Where  in  the  sun's  core  light  and  thought  are  one, 
i^ns  of  questions,  and  am  darkling  s^." 
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One  truth  which  Puritanism  had  not  learned  was  clear  to 
Moody, — the  essential  unity  of  body  and  spirit.  It  is  the  fusion, 
the  reconciliation  of  these  two  aspects  of  life  which  gives  his 
poetry  so  vital  a  significance.  Most  of  us  have  failed  to  interpret 
life  as  a  unit ;  we  shift  and  evade  in  our  efiEort  to  live,  without 
meeting  squarely  the  fundamental  question  of  the  duties  of 
the  body  in  servitude  to  the  spirit.  We  divide  existence  into 
Sundays  and  weekdays.  Moody  knew  no  such  distinctions ;  his 
whole  purpose  was  to  avoid  a  dualism  of  allegiance.  Life  must 
be  a  whole,  not  two  parts: — 

**How  long,  old  builder  Time,  wOt  bide 

Till  at  thy  thrilling  word 
Life*8  crimson  pride  shall  have  to  bride 

The  spirit's  white  accord, 
Within  that  gate  of  good  esUte 
Which  thou  must  build  us  soon  or  late, 

Hoar  workman  of  the  Lord  ?  ** 

The  faithful  survivor  of  one  religious  movement,  he  is  the 
foreteller  of  another,  for  he  voices  the  potent,  inspiring  truths 
to  be  won  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  No  other  idea  in  the 
nineteenth  century  so  quickened  idealism,  aroused  and  directed 
high  aspiration  as  did  this  doctrine  interpreted  by  poets  such  as 
Browning  and  George  Meredith.  Moody,  trained  in  these  con- 
ceptions, accepted  evolution  with  profound  conviction,  and  saw 
all  life  illuminated  by  the  faith  that  through  ardent,  imremitting 
struggle  the  individual  can  slowly  progress  toward  spiritual  per- 
fection. There  are  still  many  persons  to-day  who  repudiate 
with  horror  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  who  still  fail  to  perceive 
the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  idea  that  man's  will  is  superior 
to  circumstance  and  can  shape  and  form  the  plastic  thing  called 
self;  that  man  may  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  future  whose 
perfection  he  must  help  create  by  his  active  aspiration,  by  his 
positi>^e  determination.  There  is  scarcely  a  poem  of  Moody's 
which  does  not  touch  some  aspect  of  evolution. 

The  ability  to  think  profoundly  and  yet  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  vivid  concreteness  of  poetic  image,  distinguishes  Moody  from 
the  mere  versifier  who  turns  out  ethical  and  aesthetic  common- 
places.   Moody  never  succumbed  to  the  desire  to  please  the 
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Musa  Meretrix^  and  his  greatness  as  a  poet  is  due  to  his  dogged 
tenacity  and  persistence  in  attempting  to  express  a  coherent, 
centred  interpretation  of  man's  spiritual  destiny  in  a  world  of 
glowing  beauty  and  appeal.  His  singleness  of  aim,  his  steadily 
increasing  insight,  his  fastidious  self-criticism  kept  him  from 
rapid  and  vapid  composition.  Consequently  we  have  not  a  large 
body  of  poetry  from  his  pen,  but  what  we  do  possess  is  most 
carefully  wrought. 

The  note  of  studiousness  and,  too,  of  learning  condemns  him 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  the  poet  must  be  a  glorious,  un- 
attached apparition  like  a  comet,  but  the  very  fact  that  he  is 
profoundly  familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Keats,  Browning,  and  Meredith,  gives  his 
work  a  value  which  is  incontestable.  He  has  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  having  assimilated  their  ideals  and  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  the  development  of  these  ideals  through  his  distinctly 
personal  interpretation.  Our  faith  in  a  poet's  mission  is  greatly 
strengthened  if  we  know  that  he  is  no  mere  attenuated  voice  of 
the  moment,  but  is,  rather,  the  associate  of  older  truths,  of  in- 
herited ideas  which  he  has  pondered  with  all  of  a  poet's  kindling 
passion,  and  which  he,  in  his  era,  seeks  to  understand  and  to 
transcend  in  a  fuller,  richer  meaning,  if  possible;  that  intimate 
relationship  to  the  slowly  evolved  continuity  of  human  thought 
and  feeling  is  essential  for  any  poetic  understanding  of  loyalty, 
constancy,  or  permanency  and  for  any  vision  of  the  future. 
Fundamentally,  Moody  is  orignal  both  in  idea  and  in  artistic 
method ;  his  accents  reveal  individual  potency  of  life  and  have 
a  challenging  sharpness  of  personality.  The  dominant  traits  of 
his  poetry  are  uniquely,  characteristically,  Moody's  own. 

In  the  dramas,  The  FireBringer  and  The  Masque  of  Judgment^ 
he  strove  to  express  his  essential  conceptions  of  spiritual  truth. 
His  philosophy  was  by  no  means  completely  formulated,  but 
was  slowly  being  evolved  as  life  and  thought  guided  him  to 
deeper  insight.  These  dramas  are  the  closely  pondered  utter- 
ances of  a  powerful  human  personality  seeking  to  interpret 
man's  relation  to  God,  and  to  do  this  in  the  light  of  past  the- 
ology and  older  literature  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent day.    The  casual  reader  may  perceive  chiefly  the  highly 
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picturesque  and  mythological  elements  in  the  work,  but  closer 
study  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  poems  represent  an  al- 
most tragic  struggle  on  the  part  of  one  devout  by  nature,  skep- 
tical through  education  and  observation, —  one  who  in  an  awful 
loneliness  of  mind  endeavored  to  rend  the  veil  from  those  mys- 
teries which  the  spiritual  man  must  know.  By  no  means  un- 
questionable masterpieces,  with  flaws  in  expression, — stiffness 
and  frequent  heaviness, —  these  dramas  are  nevertheless  great 
poetic  creations.  The  blank  verse  is  often  of  an  extraordinarily 
high  order,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  lines  quoted.  The  choric  odes, 
like  the  odes  already  mentioned,  are  skilfully  adapted  to  give 
lyric  relief  to  the  drama. 

Moody's  theme  was  the  immutable,  eternal  unity  of  God  and 
man.  Seeking  to  express  this  in  poetic,  concrete  imagery,  inter- 
preting his  spiritual  conviction  in  terms  comprehensible  to  all 
readers,  he  turned  to  the  two  chief  religious  traditions  of  the 
western  world, — the  pagan  and  the  Christian.  Although  he 
availed  himself  of  these  associations  he  interpreted  them  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  no  need  of  complete 
verisimilitude.  In  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian  setting  he  used 
freely  whatever  he  chose  of  the  essential  teaching  of  evolution, 
of  the  developing  philosophy  of  idealism,  and  the  doctrines  of 
complete  freedom  of  the  will,  the  individual's  power  of  choice. 

Although  it  was  written  later  than  The  Masque  of  Judgment^ 
Moody  placed  The  Fire  Bringer  first  in  the  trilogy  which  was  to 
be  completed  by  The  Death  of  Eve,  There  is  no  inter-relation- 
ship in  these  works,  except  the  reiteration  of  the  essential  theme, 
the  inviolable  unity  of  God  and  man.  The  Fire  Bringer  is  Hel- 
lenic in  background  and  in  central  imagery,  but  fused  with 
traditions  from  the  Greek  are  recollections  of  Paradise  Lost^ 
Prometheus  Unbound^  Hyperion^  and  also  hints  of  Browning's 
influence.  The  drama  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  Moody's 
achievements,  and  reveals  most  completely  the  deep  beauty  and 
power  of  the  poet's  endowment.  Here,  in  a  myth  of  old  Greece, 
is  wonderful  dramatic  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  evolution,  the 
supremacy  of  spiritual  over  material  forces.  The  story  of  Pro- 
metheus and  his  theft  of  fire  from  the  gods  is  the  dramatic 
medium  by  which  Moody  draws  a  realistic  picture  to  embody 
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his  doctrine.  The  scene  opens  just  after  the  flood  has  subsided, 
and  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  with  a  few  other  survivors,  are  re- 
vealed in  the  half-light,  together  with  the  men  and  women  created, 
as  in  legend,  from  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  have 
thrown  behind  them.  In  a  world  dank,  cold,  desolate,  crouch 
all  these  beings,  fearful  of  what  the  gods  may  ordain  next. 
Prometheus,  failing  in  his  first  effort  to  gain  the  sacred  fire,  has 
come  to  add  his  dejection  to  the  horror  of  those  left — 

**  To  rot  and  crumble  with  the  crumbling  world." 

It  is  then  that  the  most  important  figure  in  the  drama  appears, — 
Pandora,  the  mysterious  being  who  represents,  partly,  woman, 
but  still  more  the  quality  of  spiritual  enei^,  of  aspiring  vitality 
of  will.  Pandora,  beloved  of  Prometheus,  is  the  force  that 
awakens  him  from  his  lethai^,  and,  giving  him  the  stalk  of 
fennel,  inspires  him  to  new  vigor,  so  that  he  returns  victorious, 
bringing  back  to  listless  humanity  the  fire,  s}mibolic  of  material 
progress  and  of  spiritual  light  and  power.  The  scene  of  Prome- 
theus' return  shows  Moody's  remarkable  skill  in  description  of 
nature.  The  slow  coming  of  dawn,  as  in  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  in  Hyperion^  is  eloquently  pictured,  but  Moody  is  here  no 
imitator.     This  is  a  Greek  sunrise,  such  as  he  had  often  seen 

flood  the  Greek  mountains. — 

"  Paler  grow 
The  gulfs  of  shadowy  air  that  brim  the  vales, 
As  ocean  bateth  in  her  thousand  firths, 
The  grey  and  silver  air  draws  down  the  land. 
The  litde  trees  that  climb  among  the  rocks 
As  high  as  they  can  live,  pierce  with  their  spires 
The  shoaling  mist,  swim  softly  into  light, 
And  stand  apparent,  shapely,  every  one 
A  dream  of  divine  life,  a  miracle.*' 

As  the  glorious  day  brings  them  light  and  hope,  the  weak  mortals 
quicken  to  new  existence;  joy,  exaltation,  love  are  wakened  in 
the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  and  a  new  era  is  begun. 

The  meaning  of  the  drama  may  be  interpreted  without  much 
involved  symbolism.  Man  is  dejected,  sorrowful,  inert,  always 
looking  backward  toward  a  remembered  or  a  fancied  period  of 
happiness.  Lax,  without  purpose,  without  initiative,  he  is  stirred 
to  vigor  of  life  by  some  force  outside  himself,  by  some  mind 
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keener,  stronger,  more  daring  than  his  own.  Under  the  impetus 
of  hope,  brought  by  the  gift  of  fire,  even  the  clods  are  awakened 
and  slowly — 

''The  on  wrought  shapes,  the  unmoulded  attitades, 
The  tongues  of  earth,  tiie  stony  craving  eyes" 

begin  to  show  marvelous  signs  of  progress  as  the  truth  of  the 
domination  of  mind  over  flesh  is  revealed  to  them.  The  scenes 
where  the  stone  men  and  women  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
inner  life,  of  self-direction,  are  impressively  vivid.  The  reader 
is  in  the  presence  of  primitive  creation,  watching  mortality 
struggle  away  from  shapelessness,  sloth,  dullness,  into  an  ever- 
increasing  power  of  controlled,  significant  life.  All  the  persons 
in  the  drama  reveal  in  some  way  the  eternal  awakening  to  higher, 
finer  impulses.  Not  only  in  casting  off  physical  torpor,  but  in 
ridding  themselves  of  fear,  superstition,  and  cruel^,  the  earth- 
dwellers  reveal  the  far-reaching  effects  of  spiritual  illumination. 
Man's  sharp  dread  of  human  experience  is  brought  out  in  the 
realistic  protest  made  against  this  unfolding  of  keener  life.  Hu- 
manly shrinks  back,  daunted,  uneasy,  loving  the  familiar,  afraid 
of  the  mysteries  to  be  revealed  by  existence.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  spiritual  revelation  we  cling  to  earth,  hesitating,  fearful 

of  strange  truths : — 

**  God,  my  God, 
Thou  8ee*st  my  quivering  spirit  what  it  is  I 
O  lay  not  life  upon  it   We  know  not 


The  thing  we  asked  for.    We  had  all  forgot 
How  cruel  was  thy  splendor  in  the  house 
Of  sense,  how  awful  in  the  house  of  thought, 
How  far  unbearable  in  the  wild  house 
That  thou  hast  cast  and  builded  for  the  heart" 

This  is  life  for  humanity,  this  mingled  doubt,  wonder,  and 
splendor.  And  the  leaders  diemselves,  the  spirits  finer,  more 
daring  than  the  average  have  their  sufferings  also.  The  moments 
of  exultation  are  swiftly  passing;  at  his  highest,  man  is  subject 
to  powers  unknown;  his  visions  and  aspirations  fluctuate  and 
die  away  after  a  failure.  The  power  of  practical  execution  of 
an  ideal  seems  hopelessly  lost  It  is  then  that  a  greater  power 
comes  to  his  aid,  to  spur  him  on.  Invisible  forces  of  spirit  are 
the  real  source  of  fine  action  and  achievement     Pandora  is  the 
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s)nnbol  of  quivering,  ideal  perception  and  an  aspiration  never 
quiescent,  but  always  in  motion,  always  seeking,  finding  truth. 
She  is  the  soul  of  man,  the  tenacious  faith,  the  boundless  hope, 
and  the  love  which  is  absence  of  the  body  in  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  Love  quickens  Prometheus,  but  not  a  selfish  love ; 
it  is  the  revelation  wrought  by  love  that  inspires  him  to  victory. 
The  song  sung  by  Pandora  as  she  gives  him  the  fennel  stalk  is 
the  consummate  expression  of  human  courage  and  hope.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  perfect  lyric  ever  written  by  Moody. 
The  vividly  imaginative  use  of  figure,  the  yearning  note  of 
spiritual  aspiration,  give  the  poem  ideal  lyric  beauty. — 

**  Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 
I  made  my  battle  stay ; 
WingM  sandals  for  my  feet 
I  wove  of  my  delay ; 
Of  weariness  and  fear, 
I  made  my  shouting  spear ; 
Of  loss,  and  doubt,  and  dread, 
And  swift  oncoming  doom 
I  made  a  helmet  for  my  head. 
And  a  floating  plume. 
From  the  shutting  mist  of  death, 
From  the  foilure  of  the  breath, 
I  made  a  battle-horn  to  blow 
Across  the  vales  of  overthrow. 
O  hearken,  love,  the  battle-horn  1 
The  triumph  clear,  the  silver  scorn  I 
O  hearken  where  the  echoes  bring, 
Down  the  grey  disastrous  mom, 
Laughter  and  rallying.** 

Even  though  the  achievement  of  Prometheus  brings  hope  and 
vigor  to  all,  though  latent  power  is  released,  he  suffers  for  his 
magnanimity.  Valor,  virtue,  generous  action,  are  always  achieved 
at  great  cost  to  the  hero  himsel£  Prometheus,  actuated  by  the 
most  noble  motives,  is,  at  the  end,  punished,  made  to  atone  for 
his  audacity.  And  here  is  the  crux  of  the  human  probleoL  Why 
is  virtue  so  seldom  rewarded?  Why  does  the  unselfish  man 
suffer?  Why  is  an  heroic  act  so  often  a  martyrdom?  |t  is  the 
spectacle  of  this  which  seems  so  fundamentally  unjust  that  has 
darkened  the  faith  of  men,  and  has  made  life  seem  futile.  But, 
as  Moody  would  say,  this  verdict  of  ours  is  one  more  sign  of  our 
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£aulure  to  have  large  conceptions.  We  judge  meanly  spiritual 
life  and  the  opportunity  for  expression  of  high  endeavor  and 
aspiration.  We  flee  from  the  truth  that  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  inner  life  is  struggle.  Virtue  easily  gained  is  valueless. 
Heroism  amply  rewarded  is  not  heroism.  The  test  of  idealism, 
not  Shelleyan  vagueness  but  eflicient  idealism,  is  the  courage  to 
face  the  suffering  that  is  the  beneficent  law  of  the  universe.  It 
is  not  passive  reception  of  benefits  that  makes  existence  noble. 
God  never  intended  man  to  sit  in  idle  comfort,  blandly  receiving 
divine  charity.  It  is  a  world  of  continued,  desperate  endeavor, 
of  daring,  of  energy,  of  taking  chances.  It  is  the  uncertainty, 
the  knowledge  that  some  price  must  be  paid,  the  premonition 
of  sacrifice  that  gives  mankind  spiritual  streng^th  and  nobility. 
Insight,  strength,  idealism,  are  gained  by  effort,  by  perpetual 
striving. 

What  sort  of  God  has,  then,  ordained  a  world  of  pain  and 
struggle  when  he  might  so  easily  have  created  a  world  of  pleas- 
ure? The  definition  of  Grod  is  a  most  significant  part  of  the 
drama,  and  we  see  God  from  various  dramatic  points  of  view 
as  the  characters  of  the  drama  discern  him.  To  the  lesser  beings, 
there  is  a  hierarchy  of  gods  who  must  be  propitiated,  pleased, 
by  bloody  sacrifice;  their  conception  of  Deity  is  a  conception  of 
streng^  and  cruelty.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  wiser,  but  they, 
too,  cower  in  dread  of  gods  revengeful,  indifferent,  or  teasing. 
Alert,  on  the  defensive  always,  conscious  of  antagonism  to  the 
divine,  Prometheus  emphasizes  man's  power  of  achievement,  and 
insists  that  it  is  illimitable,  identical  with  the  divine,  although 
the  conditions  of  life  make  it  essential  for  man  to  take  the  initi- 
ative and  wrest  from  the  gods  that  which  he  would  possess : — 

"  For  these,  if  you  would  keep  them,  you  must  strive 
Morning  and  night  against  the  jealous  gods, 
With  anger,  and  with  laughter,  and  with  love ; 
But  no  man  hath  them  till  he  brings  them  down 
With  love,  and  rage,  and  laughter  from  the  heavens, — 
Himself  the  heavens,  himself  the  scornful  gods, 
The  sun,  the  sun-thief,  and  the  flaming  reed 
That  kindles  new  the  beauty  of  the  world." 

It  is  through  the  words  of  Pandora  that  we  become  aware  of 
the  true  personality  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe : — 
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*'  I  stood  within  the  heart  of  God ; 

It  seemed  a  place  that  I  had  known ; 
(I  was  blood-sister  to  the  clod. 
Blood-brother  to  the  stone.) 

**  I  found  my  love  and  labor  there, 

My  house,  my  raiment,  meat  and  wine, 
My  andent  rage,  my  old  despair, — 
Yea,  all  things  that  were  mine." 

In  these  lines  is  the  key  to  Moody's  faith.  The  Divine  Spirit 
is  within  us  as  well  as  without  He  suflfers  with  Prometheus. 
He  is  understanding,  aspiration,  and  an  eternal  sympathizer  in 
the  life  which  He  has  created.  Never  more  can  the  con- 
ception of  a  God  of  wrath  and  cruel  vindictiveness  be  admitted 
by  the  minds  of  men.  Most  significantly.  Moody  makes  the  earth- 
men  and  women  change  their  conception  of  God  as  they  slowly 
develop  higher  ideas  of  life.  Singing  the  might  of  Eros  and  of 
lacchus,  they  gradually  abandon  their  earthly  ideas  of  the  divine, 
and  as  their  fleshly  moods  are  refined  away,  as  the  splendor  of 
existence  is  made  clearer  to  them,  they,  through  the  mouths  of 
the  young  men,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  one  God,  a  god 
of  inner  eternal  light : — 

"  For  thou  alone,  O  thou  alone  art  he 
Who  settest  the  prisoned  spirit  free, 
And  sometimes  leadest  the  rapt  soul  on 
Where  never  mortal  thought  has  gone.*' 

He  has  shown  that  true  religion  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old ; 
that  evolution  is  alwa}^  economy,  pruning  away  the  weak  and 
useless  and  creating  the  new  by  saving  and  shaping  every  vestige 
of  significance  in  the  old.  The  g^atness  of  The  Fire  Bringer 
is  due  to  the  large  conception  of  the  unity  of  a  world  oi^nically 
related  in  time  and  in  space ;  a  world  where  every  part  must 
constantly  adapt,  adjust,  discipline  itself  to  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole.  In  showing  that  God  has  thus  made 
man  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny,  has  thrown  upon  man  the 
burden  of  perceiving  and  of  developing  the  divine  within  him- 
self. Moody  has  proved  himself  a  poet  of  profoundest  insight 

There  has  been  no  other  poet  since  Browning  who  expresses 
as  does  Moody  the  deep  questioning  and  spiritual  endeavor  of 
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mankind  In  a  daring,  unfettered  effort  to  find  truth,  he  was 
not  afraid  to  follow  where  truth  led,  even  into  the  utmost  reaches 
of  speculation.  He  did  not  avoid  the  logic  of  his  thinking,  nor 
bend  his  observations  to  prove  his  special  theories.  He  had 
that  impartial,  intensely  receptive  attitude  which  animates  the 
true  student  of  things  eternal  His  cardinal  belief  that  man 
and  God  are  inseparable,  was  to  him  a  source  of  exhaustless 
hope,  but  he  recognized  the  necessity  laid  upon  man  of  constant, 
tireless,  undaunted  effort  Struggle  is  the  law  of  life,  and  the 
persons  who  find  life  unendurable  are  the  victims  of  their  own 
negligence  and  inertia.  The  man  who  walks  erect  in  the  full 
light  of  his  opportunities,  gains  a  knowledge,  an  insight  forever 
intensifying  itself  Man,  earth,  God  are  copartners  in  the  eternal 
advance  of  spirit,  subduing,  transcending  matter.  Man  must 
be  purified  until  he  knows  the  living  truth  and  has  by  active 
effort  gained  his  spiritual  integrity.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  scant 
pleasure  to  those  who  yearn  for  peace  at  any  price.  The  quies- 
cence of  the  spiritually  weak  is  a  badge  of  their  bondage  to  the 
flesh.  Beauty,  order,  progress,  nobility,  idealism  are  all  gained 
by  struggle : — 

**  Darkly,  but  oh,  for  good,  for  good, 
The  spirit  infinite 
Was  throned  upon  die  perishable  blood.'* 

Martha  Hale  Shackford. 
WeUealey  College. 
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In  literature  even  more  inevitably  than  in  life,  "the  great  con- 
stringent human  relation  between  man  and  woman/'  as  Henry 
James  designates  sexual  passion,  becomes  from  the  moment  of 
its  introduction  the  problem  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  para- 
mount importance.  Yet  in  so  far  as  it  "depends  on  itself  alone 
for  its  beauty,"  to  quote  Henry  James  once  more,  "it  endangers 
extremely  its  distinction,  so  precarious  at  best.  What  the  partici- 
pants do  with  their  agitation,  in  short,  or  even  what  it  does  with 
them,  that  is  the  stufiE  of  poetry,  and  it  is  never  really  interest- 
ing save  when  something  finely  contributive  in  themselves  makes 
it  so."  For  Goethe  the  great  problem  in  Faust  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  natures  of  a  group  of  characters  who  al- 
ready have  in  themselves  a  very  strong  infusion  of  that  "some- 
thing finely  contributive."  How  important  an  element  the  sex 
idea  supplies  in  this  development  is  shown  by  the  prominence 
which  Goethe  assigns  to  the  Gretchen  tragedy  and  the  Helena 
episode.  Almost  everything  else  in  the  drama  seems  either  to 
be  so  focused  as  to  point  directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  in- 
dependent plots,  or  to  arise  as  the  result  of  action  within  them. 
Goethe  is  concerned  with  primal  relationships.  Yet,  as  these 
are  introduced  amid  the  complexities  of  civilization,  they  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  independent  integers.  They  must  be 
given  artistic  form  if  they  are  to  become  the  expression  of  a 
comprehensive  philosophy  of  life.  However  far  from  the  main 
issue  involved,  the  course  of  a  drama  may  wander  at  times,  and 
however  much  the  conception  of  the  dramatist  may  appear  to 
change  in  the  process  of  working  out  his  original  plan,  the  one 
idea  which  gives  unity  to  a  somewhat  fragmentary  whole  is  epit- 
omized in  the  closing  lines:  — 

"DasEwig-WcibHchc 
Zieht  uns  hinan  1 '' 

If  it  is  the  eternal  feminine  which  is  responsible  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Faust  and  also  for  that  of  mankind,  as  the  uns  seems  to 
imply,  several  questions  very  naturally  suggest  themselves:  (i) 
How  is  this  particular  salvation  for  either  the  race  or  the  indi- 
a; 
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vidual  supposed  to  be  accomplished  ?  (2)  It  is  a  salvation  from 
what  to  what  end?  (3)  Is  it  salvation  for  both  sexes  or  for  only 
the  man?  (4)  What  becomes  of  the  woman  in  carrying  out  the 
divine  task  of  savior?  With  only  the  third  and  fourth  of  these 
questions,  however,  am  I  here  directly  concerned;  yet,  in  at- 
tempting to  analyze  the  Faust  attitude  toward  women,  occasion 
may  require  me  to  answer  indirectly  each  of  the  other  questions. 

For  the  study  of  the  particular  Faust  problem  under  discussion, 
material  contained  in  the  play  itself  furnishes  two  methods  of 
approach,— one,  general  or  social,  as  exemplified  in  institutions 
and  customs;  the  other,  individual,  as  represented  by  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  characters  themselves.  Of  course,  these  are 
not  unrelated.  The  individuals  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  social 
group.  They  help  to  constitute  society.  At  the  same  time, 
the  efiEect  of  social  standards  upon  their  different  personalities 
is  the  sole  means  by  which  to  judge  of  their  respective  attitudes 
toward  themselves  or  toward  any  problem  of  life.  They  must 
be  viewed  as  individuals  moving  in  a  particular  social  order. 
Otherwise  neither  their  thoughts  nor  their  actions  are  to  be 
understood. 

That  Goethe  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  problems  he  was 
introducing  into  the  drama  is  more  than  apparent.  His  brain 
was  always  teeming  with  questions  such  as  those  with  which 
the  pages  of  Faust  are  strewn,  (i)  Some  of  them  fall  almost  as 
if  by  accident  from  the  plethora  of  his  pen  and  are  left  lying 
about  in  unanswered  abundance.  (2)  Others  are  taken  up  def- 
initely and  systematically.  (3)  Still  others  he  leaves  to  care 
for  themselves  until  the  very  end ;  then  as  a  sort  of  plug  for 
a  gap  which  he  feels  cannot  be  left  yawning  too  widely,  he 
throws  out  some  more  or  less  hasty  attempt  at  solution.  Many 
of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  purely  spectacular  parts  of  the 
drama  are  of  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  types.  Such  of 
these  first  and  third  as  refer  to  women  or  to  the  sex  problem  in 
general,  I  shall  pass  by  without  comment,  (i)  because  they  do 
not  appear  to  represent  any  real  phase  of  the  Faust  attitude  to- 
ward women,  and  (2)  because  the  Gretchen  tragedy  and  the 
Helena  episode  furnish  more  than  abundant  material  for  dis- 
cussion within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article. 
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To  have  carried  Faust  fresh  from  the  broodings  of  his  study 
into  the  presence  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  and  to  have  in- 
volved her  at  once  in  a  love-affair  with  a  world-weary  man  of 
middle  age  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  slightly  incon- 
gruous. First  of  all,  the  attention  must  be  directed  toward  a 
life  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  dust-begrimed  study.  The 
audience  must  be  put  in  a  frame  of  mind  in  keeping  with  the 
transformation  which  Faust  is  to  undergo.  Then  Faust  him- 
self must  be  rejuvenated  both  physically  and  mentally.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  holiday  scene  outside  the  city  is  introduced  with 
all  the  delight  to  the  senses  which  accompanies  a  gayly  dressed 
crowd  bent  upon  enjoying  the  first  spring  day.  The  world  is 
alive  again ;  and  nature  is  in  its  most  deceptively  creative  mood. 
Students  and  city  girls,  apprentices  and  serving  maids,  go  past 
in  gala  attire.  They,  too,  are  in  the  spring  of  their  years.  At 
that  moment  pleasure  is  for  them  the  one  object  of  life.  And 
what  pleasure  can  there  be  for  man  or  maid  greater  than  that 
which  the  one  finds  in  the  presence  of  the  other? 

Youth  walks  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  once  dreaming 
that  its  own  lightness  of  heart  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bear  it 
across  the  depths  in  case  it  should  stumble.  It  knows  only  the 
present.  Sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes  deliberately,  it 
seeks  the  gratification  of  its  impulses.  The  actuating  principle 
in  either  case  is  the  same, — the  animal  attraction  of  sex.  The 
careless,  selfish  spirit  of  youth  is  not  unchivalrous,  but  ignorant, 
heedless  alike  of  actions  and  of  consequences. 

From  this  blissful  state  Faust  had  long  taken  leave ;  yet  it  is 
to  exactly  this  absorption  in  the  moment  that  both  he  and  the 
audience  must  be  brought  before  they  are  prepared  to  participate 
sympathetically  in  what  is  to  follow.  Already  Faust  has  begun 
to  yearn  for  the  days  of  his  youth,  as  if  in  the  thought  of  their 
return  lay  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  his  hell  of  over-sophisti- 
cation. His  attention  begins  to  fix  itself  upon  the  idea  of  woman 
as  the  one  means  of  complete  gratification  of  his  desires  and  as 
promising  the  most  intense  of  pleasures.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
reassertion  of  its  claim  by  that  sexual  nature  which  in  him  had 
for  years  undergone  suppression,  but  which  in  the  end  will  not 
be  denied  gratification  except  at  the  expense  of  a  torment  of 
soul  which  had  at  last  become  unbearable  to  him. 
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There  are  in  the  breast  of  every  normal  man  emotions  which 
he  hesitates  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself,  and  which,  except 
under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  he  would  never  think  of 
disclosing.  In  his  own  eyes  he  would  be  most  despicable  if  he 
could  conceive  of  them  as  an  essential  part  of  his  nature.  When 
by  accident  their  existence  in  the  heart  of  some  cherished  friend 
is  made  known  to  him,  a  feeling  of  revulsion  is  prone  to  ensue. 
The  knowledge  of  their  presence  in  the  mind  of  an  utter  stranger 
arouses  in  the  discoverer  the  keenest  disgust.  So  we  keep  these 
things  under  cover  both  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  as  a 
part  of  the  universal  effort  to  retain  the  esteem  of  our  neighbors. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  to  the  wine-excited  brain  woman 
is  quick  to  lose  the  crowning  glory  of  womanhood.  With  all 
speed  she  becomes  transformed  into  an  animal  with  the  one 
function  of  giving  gratification  to  the  lust  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  wine  and  tobacco  of  Auerbach's  Cellar  loosen  the  tongues 
of  the  revelers  and  set  them  to  wagging  freely  with  the  lascivious 
thoughts  which  under  other  conditions  are  held  in  suppression. 
There  is  no  gloss  of  high  feeling  to  give  to  the  scene  a  simulacrum 
of  either  goodness  or  virtue.  It  stands  out  baldly  and  basely 
for  what  it  is.  Faust  is  not  ready  as  yet  to  look  unashamed 
upon  woman  as  she  is  presented  to  him  in  the  filthy  speech  of 
intoxicated  students.  He  is  not  willing  to  accept  her  solely 
as  a  by-word  and  a  jest.  Thus  far  he  is  only  latently  a  sensual- 
ist; and  their  coarseness  and  profligacy  drive  him  forth  in  search 
of  a  less  oppressive  atmosphere. 

Mephistopheles,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  perfectly  at  home 
from  the  second  he  entered  the  door.  Believing,  as  he  believes, 
that  men  are  incapable  of  any  good  action  or  of  achieving  any- 
thing worth  attempting,  he  can  delight  in  wallowing  with  them 
in  the  mire. 

Only  with  the  scenes  in  the  witches'  kitchen  and  on  the  Brocken 
before  us,  however,  do  we  begin  to  realize  the  depths  of  Mephis- 
tophelean depravity.  Until  they  reveal  this  hitherto  undisclosed 
side  of  his  nature,  he  has  appeared  rather  as  a  somewhat  cynical 
gentleman  than  as  the  actual  instigator  of  dangerous  thoughts 
and  demoralizing  actions.  There  is  in  him  an  irrepressible  joy 
at  seeing  the  vilest  obscenity  in  progress  about  him  and  in  actu- 
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ally  participating  in  the  height  of  the  orgy.  His  appetites  are 
shown  to  be  so  thoroughly  and  insatiably  diabolical  that  they 
need  not  be  regarded  as  either  animal  or  human,  and  can  be 
passed  over,  therefore,  without  further  comment.  That  Mephis- 
topheles  should  regard  the  fairest  and  most  innocent  of  woman- 
kind as  essentially  of  one  and  the  same  stuff  as  that  from  which 
the  she-monsters  of  his  association  are  fashioned,  is  a  part  of  his 
character  as  devil.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  incapable  of  a 
momentary  comprehension  of  feminine  purity  and  goodness, 
though  he  does  not  believe  in  it.  At  heart  the  best  of  them  are 
of  the  earth  earthy;  and  he  takes  a  delight  in  their  degradation, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  than  for  the  perverted  satisfaction  of 
saying,  **I  told  you  so."  The  witches,  Gretchen,  Helena,— all 
can  be  handed  over  unconditionally  to  Faust  for  their  undoing 
and  for  his.  When,  however,  despite  the  most  seductive  of 
natural  forces,  Mephistopheles  is  unable  to  effect  their  de- 
struction, he  is  intensely  chagrined.  Although  he  is  able  to 
reduce  the  innocent  Gretchen  to  a  state  of  insane  despair,  still 
he  is  never  able  to  overwhelm  her  completely.  In  the  end  he 
must  acknowledge  defeat.  So  persistently  is  the  futility  of  his 
malevolent  activity  insisted  upon  that  Goethe  seems  to  be  de- 
claring from  beginning  to  end  that  the  power  of  passion  can 
destroy  no  high  soul.  He  may  introduce  witches  as  the  anti- 
social forces  exhibiting  the  degree  of  depravity  to  which  humanity 
may  descend  through  lust ;  but,  after  all,  he  still  acknowledges 
the  belief  that  without  passion  there  can  be  no  society.  Out  of 
the  sexual  impulse  when  properly  controlled  arise  the  highest 
and  most  exalted  relations  of  life.  It  is  only  when  passion  is 
allowed  to  have  absolute  sway  that  complete  debasement  need 
follow.  Browning  and  Goethe  have  this  in  common,— belief  in 
the  imconditional  surrender  of  the  self  to  **the  hot  moment." 
Yet  neither  blinks  the  fact  that  in  the  end  forces  stronger  than 
the  lovers  combine  to  crush  them.  If  the  supreme  joy  of  life 
has  once  been  tasted,  then  nothing  else  matters.  Mephistopheles, 
on  the  contrary,  urges  his  victims  to  taste,  only  to  laugh  at  them 
for  having  been  deceived  into  thinking  that  their  tongues  would 
not  be  blistered  both  in  the  tasting  and  forever  afterward. 
Amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  the  town  in  which  she  had  been 
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reared,  the  life  of  Margarete  had  been  most  carefully  sheltered. 
Her  family,  though  not  poor,  was  by  no  means  wealthy;  and 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  to  her  and  to  her  mother  fell  the 
entire  management  of  the  little  household.  When  the  baby 
sister  was  bom  and  the  mother  lay  for  a  long  time  ill,  everything 
was  entrusted  to  this  child,  then  scarcely  in  her  teens.  How 
hard  her  lot  must  have  been,  anyone  acquainted  with  the  family 
life  of  middle-class  Germans  can  testify.  Yet  there  was  no  com- 
plaint from  her.  What  she  was  called  upon  to  do  was  no  more 
than  was  expected  of  her,  no  more  than  she  expected  of  herself. 
In  everything  her  mother  was  most  exacting;  yet  Margarete 
did  her  part  cheerfully  and  well  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbors.  In  matters  of  religion,  as  she  understood  them,  she 
was  most  punctilious.  Her  faith  was  that  of  the  simple-hearted, 
affectionate  creature  she  was;  and  her  observance  of  holy  ordi- 
nances was  as  punctiliously  performed  as  was  everything  else 
which  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty. 

As  long  as  the  baby  had  lived  to  center  in  itself  her  affections, 
she  had  been  happy.  When  it  was  gone,  there  was  nothing  left, 
not  even  a  bit  of  finery  in  which  to  deck  herself;  for  ever3rthing 
beyond  the  actual  necessities  of  life  was  strictly  interdicted  by 
her  mother's  austere  rule.  Pure,  beautiful,  innocent  of  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  with  a  nature  to  which  love  is  as  essential  as 
are  food  and  air,  it  is  little  wonder  that  she  should  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  blandishments  of  Martha  Schwertlein  and  Mephis- 
topheles.  They  brought  to  her  the  one  thing  of  all  others  most 
needed  to  make  her  life  complete.  As  long  as  Faust  and 
Margarete  were  together,  her  entire  being  was  absorbed  in  his 
presence;  yet  time  and  again  the  sinister  shadow  of  Mephis- 
topheles  fell  across  her  path  and  filled  her  with  foreboding,  though 
not  even  the  shadow  of  death  itself  could  have  terrified  her  if 
she  could  have  been  assured  that  the  grave  would  mean  no 
separation  from  the  one  in  whom  her  being  had  found  itself. 
Step  by  step  she  trod  the  fatal  road  with  a  childlike  unconscious- 
ness of  evil.  Only  when  she  had  come  to  the  end,  when  her 
mother  lay  dead  in  consequence  of  the  daughter's  carelessness, 
when  he  in  whom  she  had  trusted  had  forsaken  her,  when  even 
her  cherished  religion  could  give  her  no  peace  of  soul,  and  when 
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there  was  no  solace  except  her  own  pitiful  broodings  over  a 
vanished  bliss,  did  she  awake  to  a  realization  of  what  she  had 
brought  upon  herself.  Even  then  the  recollection  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  passion  lingered  with  her  so  persistently  that  she 
could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  look  upon  her  actions  as  altogether 
reprehensible.  The  consequences  were  those  of  evil ;  but  since  her 
thoughts  were  still  undefiled,  since  she  had  intended  no  wrong, 
she  could  not  in  her  heart  of  hearts  believe  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Left  to  herself  her  condition  would  not  have  become  intoler- 
able; but  every  passing  day  there  were  the  neighbors  to  be 
faced.  Even  while  her  fall  was  still  unknown,  she  was  forced  to 
undergo  the  torture  of  hearing  her  friends  pronounce  judgment 
upon  other  girls  whose  conduct  had  been  less  reprehensible  than 
hers;  even  while  conscious  that  her  own  sad  plight  would  be 
the  next  subject  for  scandal,  she  was  called  upon  to  add  her 
voice  to  the  general  cry  of  condemnation.  She  could  not  so 
much  as  leave  the  house  for  water  without  encountering  in  the 
guise  of  her  neighbors  gossiping  upon  the  curb  of  the  well  the 
lowering  presence  of  Nemesis.  The  high-bom  lover,  the  gifts, 
the  wooing,  and  the  desertion  about  which  the  lightminded 
Lieschen  is  so  voluble,  are  all  episodes  in  the  story  which 
Margarete  knows  to  be  her  own.  There  is  but  one  hope  for 
poor  Barbara,  as  there  is  but  one  hope  for  her.  This  she  offers 
timidly  as  if  in  palliation  of  a  guilt  for  which  she  can  claim  no 
excuse.  There  is  the  possibility,  the  barest  possibility,  that  the 
faithless  lover  will  return  to  claim  the  woman  he  has  dishonored 
and  left  to  her  fate.  Is  it  not  strange  that  Lieschen  should  be 
totally  untouched  by  the  irony  of  the  situation  ?  Although  the 
man  and  the  woman  have  sinned  together,  she  seems  to  see 
nothing  incongrous  in  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  left  to  suffer 
alone.  The  man,  she  thinks,  is  too  fine  a  fellow  to  throw  him- 
self away  on  so  depraved  a  slattern.  With  Margarete,  her  own 
plight  has  made  her  keen  to  perceive  the  injustice  involved  in 
this,  the  conventional  point  of  view.  What  a  shudder  is  sent 
through  her  already  over-tense  nerves  as  she  is  made  to  realize 
that  not  even  the  return  of  Barbara's  lover  will  stay  the  ven- 
geance of  the  outraged  virgins  of  the  neighborhood !    That  Mar- 
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garete  does  not  consider  their  attitude  altogether  unjustified 
is  apparent  from  the  monologue  she  holds  as  she  turns  her 
face  homeward.  How  black  once  seemed  to  her  the  weakness 
of  other  girls!  How  virtuously  she  had  once  diverted  her  eyes 
from  them  I  But  now  in  her  own  case  how  difiEerent  the  situa- 
tion appears  when— 

"alles  was  dazu  sie  fmich]  trieb, 
Gottl  warsogati  ach  war  soliebl** 

Justice  as  represented  by  law  can  be  taken  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  mean  social  conscience.  To  it  the  thief  and  the  murderer 
look  up  as  to  an  ideal  impossible  of  attainment.  The  man  of 
high  integrity  sees  in  this  same  law  the  very  lowest  standard  <^ 
personal  conduct.  That  he  should  keep  the  law  is  the  very  least 
he  can  expect  of  himself.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the 
masses  of  humanity,  gravitating  some  to  one  side  of  the  line, 
some  to  the  other,  but  for  the  most  part  accepting  the  law  as 
their  standard  <^  good  conduct,  or,  at  least,  avoiding  the  open 
violation  of  its  statutes.  Frequently,  when  public  opinion  be- 
comes sufficiently  fixed  with  regard  to  any  particular  course  di 
conduct,  law  ceases  to  be  necessary.  The  social  conscience  be- 
comes for  the  members  of  any  particular  group  a  deterrent  far 
stronger  than  the  most  drastic  legislative  enactment.  For  the 
middle-class  German  woman  any  breach  of  chastity  placed  her 
outside  the  social  pale ;  and  she  found  herself  at  once  the  scorn 
of  women  and  the  prey  of  men.  Usually,  however,  it  was  only 
when,  in  her  efiEorts  to  hide  her  guilt  and  to  escape  from  con- 
sequences such  as  these,  she  became  a  murderess  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice  actually  laid  hands  upon  her  and  demanded 
a  life  for  a  life,  even  though  the  very  inexorableness  of  social 
ostracism  had  been  the  contributing  cause  of  the  murder.  In 
her  hour  of  humiliation,  to  a  sensitive  woman  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  detection  lent  a  hope  of  escape.  From  the  consequences 
of  a  less  flagrant  violation  of  the  moral  law,  there  was  none. 
The  contempt  of  society  loomed  more  terrible  than  the  secret 
gnawings  of  a  doubly  outraged  conscience.  To  a  nature  such 
as  Margarete's,  already  burdened  with  guilt,  the  accusing  finger 
and  the  curled  lip  are  things  impossible  to  be  borne.  Beneath 
them  her  reason  burned  itself  to  ashes. 
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Before  the  imperious  demands  of  Faust  there  had  been  in 
Margarete  no  power  of  resistance.  Once  he  had  perceived  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  her  nature,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  made  her  wholly  his  own.  Her  desire  to  yield  to  him 
served  only  to  inflame  his  passion  the  more,  until  at  last  her 
misgivings  were  completely  overborne.  That  so  much  misery 
could  arise  from  so  sweet  an  infraction  of  social  law  seemed 
almost  incredible;  yet  no  sooner  has  the  boundary  of  decorum 
been  past  than  the  hounds  are  on  her  heels.  Her  mother  dies ; 
her  lover  forgets  his  sacred  pledge;  the  law  steps  in  with  clanking 
manacles.  Social  forces  stronger  than  the  strongest  will  are 
swift  to  overwhelm  her. 

His  passions  gratified,  that  Faust  should  abandon  Margarete 
and  should  cast  himself  into  a  perfect  slough  of  lust  is  almost 
incredible,  until  one  reflects  how  often  human  conduct  follows 
just  this  course.  The  man  so  swayed  by  passion  as  to  be  willing 
to  injure  the  dearest  treasure  of  his  heart  would  be  the  man 
most  likely  to  cast  her  aside  at  once  and  to  seek  further  indul- 
gence elsewhere.  The  Faust  who  before  the  seduction  of  Mar- 
garete is  made  uncomfortable  by  ribald  jokes  and  drunkenness 
is  now  prepared  to  take  delight  in  the  lewdest  imaginings  which 
the  devil  can  conjure  up.  From  dwelling  upon  Margarete  as 
an  angel,  he  has  ceased  to  think  of  her  at  all,  and  has  come  to 
accept  in  place  of  her  purity  passion  in  its  most  degrading  form. 
When  he  finally  awakes  to  a  realization  of  his  perfldy,  his  re- 
morse is  most  terrible.  With  all  speed  he  flies  to  her  rescue. 
She  is  again  to  him  the  pure  and  innocent  child  he  had  foimd 
at  the  hour  of  their  first  meeting.  He  is  thoroughly  conscious 
of  the  sacrifice  she  has  made  for  him ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  not  of  defilement,  that  he  looks  upon  her  past. 
However,  when  her  earthly  doom  has  been  pronounced  and  Faust 
knows  that  the  book  of  the  days  he  has  spent  with  her  is  ir- 
revocably sealed,  he  loses  no  time  in  repining,  but  passes  on  to 
a  life  of  larger  and  more  manifold  activities.  For  the  time  being 
his  sexual  nature  has  spent  its  force,  and  he  can  direct  his 
energies  toward  further  development  of  his  personality  through 
the  more  tangible  form  of  creative  expression  in  work. 
That  from  the  beginning  Faust  has  looked  upon  Martha  as  no 
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better  than  the  procuress  whom  Valentin  in  the  end  proclaims 
her  to  be,  is  perfectly  evident  from  his  resigning  her  uncondi- 
tionally to  Mephistopheles.  Faust  despised  her;  but  he  was 
willing  to  use  her,  as  he  was  willing  to  use  every  other  means 
that  promised  the  furtherance  of  his  ends.  Martha,  to  be  sure, 
was  willing  enough  to  serve  him.  She  herself  is  for  sale.  So 
there  need  be  no  surprise  that  she  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
what  profit  she  can  out  of  the  love-affair  of  a  neighbor's  daughter. 
She  is  of  so  self-indulgent,  vain,  and  slovenly  a  nature  that  not 
even  the  disappointments  attendant  upon  her  first  marriage 
venture  are  able  to  deter  her  from  a  second  in  which  there  is  a 
prospect  of  striking  a  better  bargain, — license  to  live  loosely  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  support  for  herself  from  her  husband. 

Next  to  her  mother  Martha  would  have  been  the  last  person 
to  whom  Margarete  could  have  confided  her  condition.  In  her 
utter  loneliness  she  turned  more  and  more  to  the  Church  for  the 
comfort  which  formerly  it  had  afforded  her.  Since  succor  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for  upon  earth,  she  must  direct  herself  to  that 
Divine  Mother  whom  had  Joseph  thought  to  put  away  privily 
before  the  Saviour  of  Christendom  found  life  in  the  manger; 
but  the  girl's  prayers  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

Sometimes  when  heaven  fails  us,  there  is  left  on  earth  a  healer 
of  our  wounds  and  a  companion  in  our  distresses.  Such  a  one 
under  different  circumstances  Margarete  might  have  found  in 
her  brother  Valentin.  He  had  always  loved  her;  he  had  cher- 
ished her  as  the  paragon  of  feminine  virtue.  When  other 
men  had  praised  their  sweethearts,  he  had  praised  his  sister. 
However  lightly  his  life  as  a  soldier  had  caused  him  to  think  of 
women  in  general,  of  one  women  he  was  sure.  He  held  her  image 
before  him  as  the  ideal  daughter  and  perfect  sister.  In  any- 
one else  imperfection  might  have  been  possible;  in  his  con- 
ception of  her  it  was  intolerable.  The  height  of  his  love  was 
for  him  the  measure  of  the  depth  of  her  fall ;  and  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  agony  he  poured  forth  upon  her  the  brutal  denunci- 
ation of  outraged  love  and  vanished  family  pride.  To  him,  the 
soldier,  the  woman  who  had  suffered  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  one 
man  was  no  better  than  the  harlot  who  sold  herself  to  the 
entire  town.  In  his  eyes  the  innocent  and  misguided  child  was 
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as  perfidious  as  the  scheming,  hardened  Martha  Schwertlein. 
Not  even  the  anointing  of  his  eyes  with  the  dew  of  death  could 
reveal  to  him  the  greatness  or  the  beauty  of  mercy.  His 
judgment  was  as  inexorable  as  martial  law.  To  him  she  was 
utterly  vile  and  accursed. 

The  thoughts  that  went  into  Goethe's  conception  of  Helena 
were  those  of  a  lifetime.  As  early  as  November,  1776,  he  had 
begun  to  jot  down  his  ideas  with  regard  to  her;  but  it  was  not 
until  January,  1827,  that  the  Helena  was  sent  to  the  printer  in 
its  final  shape.  This  character,  then,  should  embody  more  of 
Goethe's  ideal  of  womanhood  than  is  represented  by  any  other 
of  his  heroines.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  the  young  Goethe 
took  form  in  Margarete ;  that  of  the  mature,  the  classical  Goethe 
is  best  expressed  in  Helena.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  these  two  women  should  be  in  marked  contrast  to  each 
other.  Gretchen  is  a  sweet,  innocent  child  of  the  people.  Helena 
is  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  finally  the  prize  for  which  a  great 
war  is  waged.  Her  beauty  had  inspired  the  most  valorous  deeds 
of  many  heroic  men.  Goethe  brings  her  to  Faust  after  the  return 
from  Troy ;  yet  for  dramatic  purposes  she  is  represented  as  still 
Helena,  the  young,  the  eternally  beautiful.  She  is  not  a  brilliant, 
scintillating  type.  She  is  noble,  calm,  classic,  almost  statuesque. 
She  is  in  every  respect  a  queen,  though  not  a  queen  to  rule  a 
nation,  but  one  to  preside  with  consummate  grace  over  the  palace 
of  the  most  noble  king.  Though  fully  aware  of  her  beauty  and 
of  her  high  estate,  she  is  never  self-conscious  or  proud.  Her 
commands  are  issued  in  a  tone  and  with  a  loftiness  of  bearing 
which  compel  obedience.  She  can  weep  without  becoming 
hysterical ;  and  she  can  give  herself  publicly  to  the  caresses  of 
Faust  without  sulBfering  her  dignity  to  be  lowered.  Her  union 
with  Faust  lends  such  poise  to  his  character  that  he  becomes  a 
monarch  fit  to  be  held  in  due  respect  by  the  far-famed  Menelaus. 
Even  with  the  cares  of  Helena  and  Faust  the  highest  poetry  is 
mingled.  Euphorion  springs  forth  from  the  union  of  classic 
beauty  with  Gothic  activity  and  passion.  So  completely  is 
Helena  a  part  of  her  son  that  with  his  flight  she,  too,  is  forced 
to  take  leave  of  the  material  body  and  to  vanish  with  him  into 
ether.     To  Faust  she  has  given  herself  until  the  moment  when 
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she  must  choose  between  him  and  poetry.  Then  passion  is 
relinquished,  and  she  ceases  to  exist  except  as  pure  art.  She 
is  the  only  woman  associated  with  Faust  who  does  not  relinquish 
her  personality  completely  to  him.  She  has  sufficient  strength  to 
lead  him  to  a  higher  conception  of  life  without  even  a  momentary 
abatement  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  her  nature. 

Helena  has  attained  to  complete  self-development.      In  classic 
art  she  has  achieved  her  ideal.    Only  in  heaven    and  in  the 
company  of  saints  and  angels  does  Margarete  reach  the  same 
elevation  of  soul.     Her  ideal  is  mystic  and  religious,  and  not 
like  Helena's  expressible  in  concrete  form.    Margarete  gives 
herself  to  the  uttermost.     By  this  means  she  is  able  to  Jead  Faust 
still  further  toward  the  ideal,  even  after  poetry  and  beauty  have 
carried  him  as  far  on  his  journey  as  his  powers  will  endure.    It 
is  the  mystic,  the  ineffable,  in  Margarete  which  are  to  teach  him 
the  meaning  of  the  new  life  upon  which  he  is  entering;  and  the 
sublimity  of  self-sacrifice  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  day  into  which 
she  is  to  lead  him. 

The  paramount  flaw  in  the  character  of  the  protagonist  of  this 
drama  is  that  his  conception  of  love  is  too  self-centred,  too  im- 
perious. This  conception  may  set  his  face  heavenward ;  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  arrive.  Even  though  it  may 
create  for  him  a  heaven  out  of  the  passing  moment,  unsocial 
conduct  such  as  his  does  not  make  for  life.  He  is  forced  to  flee 
from  justice  and  to  seek  companionship  among  witches  before 
he  begins  to  realize  that  life  must  mean  self-mastery  if  it  is  to 
be  productive.  Will  he  or  nil  he,  society  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Unless  there  is  conformity  to  fundamental  social  standards, 
ostracism  and  incarceration  must  result.  If  Faust  had  not  been 
a  superman,  he  could  never  have  survived  the  disintegrating 
effect  upon  character  of  the  constant  yielding  of  either  weaker 
or  baser  natures  to  his  will.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
himself  and  with  his  failures  was  what  prevented  his  complete 
overthrow  and  made  possible  the  final  ennoblement  of  his  nature 
through  work  and  through  the  restraining  influence  exercised 
upon  him  by  a  personality  as  unyielding  as  his  own. 

Goethe  may  have  attained  complete  self-realization  only  by 
trampling  upon  every  heart  which  prostrated  itself  before  him; 
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Frederike  Brion  may  have  tasted  the  full  joy  of  love  only  as  it 
was  presented  to  her  in  the  overflowing  goblet  of  the  young 
Goethe's  lips:  but  undoubtedly  the  refusal  of  Frau  von  Stein 
to  surrender  herself  to  him  did  more  toward  steadying  bis  char- 
acter and  toward  developing  his  powers  than  anything  else  in 
his  life  had  been  able  to  do.  If  the  "godlike"  Goethe  had  never 
encountered  a  woman  of  independence  and  of  strength,  however 
attractive  his  face  and  his  physique,  however  brilliant  his  in- 
tellect and  poetic  his  temperament,  however  imperious  his  will, 
he  must  have  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  despicably  selfish 
man.  From  infancy  he  was  both  lovable  and  fascinating,  and 
to  all  but  one  woman  irresistible;  but  his  character  was  un- 
deniably marred  by  lack  of  restraint  and  by  carelessness  as  to 
the  rights  of  others.  Yet  it  would  be  wholly  unjust  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  his  Faust^  if  not  in  his  code  of  personal  conduct, 
Goethe  makes  open  acknowledgement  that  in  the  chastening 
effect  of  experience  rather  than  in  variety  of  experience  is  its 
value  to  be  found. 

The  seduction  of  Margarete  is  not  against  nature,  but  against 
social  standards.  The  first  aim  of  society  is  self-preservation, 
just  as  truly  as  the  first  aim  of  nature  is  reproduction.  When 
natural  and  social  laws  are  at  variance,  tragedy  must  follow. 
Mephistopheles  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  society  and  against 
Margarete,  not  because  he  believes  in  society,  but  because 
he  wishes  to  overthrow  her  by  any  means  whatsoever.  The 
heavenly  hosts  recognize  that  in  nature  is  a  higher  law  than 
custom.  Margarete  is  saved  because  of  her  willingness  to  submit 
to  punishment  for  her  infractions  of  the  social  law.  She  knows, 
however,  that  any  other  course  of  conduct  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  her.  Only  by  her  yielding  to  love  could  salvation 
from  the  slavery  of  work,  whether  intellectual  or  physical,  be 
attained.  The  exaltation  of  the  emotions  leads  first  to  self- 
expression  in  creative  activity  on  earth  and  finally  to  a  com- 
plete development  of  the  personality  through  the  continuation 
of  the  power  of  self-denying  love  in  a  world  to  come.  So  says 
the  Faust. 

More  than  once  since  August,  1914,  I  have  been  forced  to  re- 
flect upon  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  as  it  concerns  the  relation 
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of  woman  both  to  man  and  to  the  state.  When  I  think  of  what 
has  befallen  the  women  of  Belgium  and  of  France  and  when  I 
take  into  account  the  great  number  of  German  women  recorded 
as  officially  pregnant,  my  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  yielding 
personality  to  any  individual  or  to  any  society  beyond  the  point 
where  the  weak  begin  to  suffer  degradation  is  irrevocably  shaken. 
Sacrifice  is  retroactive,  involving  both  the  sacrificed  and  the 
sacrificer.  I  cannot  see  the  beauty  in  sacrifice  merely  as  sacrifice. 
Often  its  effects  are  most  harmful.  Personality  is  as  often  de- 
stroyed by  it  as  developed.  From  complete  surrender  to  Faust, 
Margarete  descended  to  infanticide.  After  the  sacrifice  of 
Margarete,  Faust  was  ready  for  the  night  on  the  Brocken. 
Salvation  came,  not  through  sacrifice,  but  though  love  so  strong 
that  it  could  survive  the  ordeal  of  unwarranted  sacrifice.  I  do 
not  deny  that  character  is  often  developd  through  sacrifice; 
just  as  frequently,  however,  it  is  developed  through  the  refusal 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  desire  to  master  is  oftentimes  the  direct 
result  of  the  tendency  of  another  to  yield  before  every  advance  of 
the  aggressor.  Even  after  his  experiences  with  both  Margarete 
and  Helena,  Faust  never  reached  the  point  where  he  was  deterred 
by  scruples  when  it  came  to  robbing  Baucis  and  Philemon  of 
land  and  cottage  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ''enlightened" 
programme  for  social  advancement.  He  still  adheres  to  his  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  the  strong  to  take  from  the  weak, —the  doc- 
trine of  the  mailed  fist. 

It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  out  of  self-abnegation  as  an 
ideal  should  come  the  ideal  of  aggression,  or  that  the  two 
ideals  should  exist  concomitantly  in  the  same  brain.  If  the 
salvation  of  the  man  is  to  come  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
woman  and  if  the  woman  can  attain  complete  self-realization 
only  though  her  willingness  to  be  sacrificed  both  here  and  here- 
after, immediately  the  ideal  of  man  as  the  imperious  master, 
first  of  woman  and  later  of  all  wills  less  disposed  than  his  own 
to  the  overriding  of  others,  forces  its  way  to  the  forefront  as  a 
standard  of  both  personal  and  national  conduct.  The  glorifying 
of  weakness  in  the  one  sex  leads  to  the  exalting  of  strength  in 
the  other.  The  will  to  be  hard,  to  be  masterful,  can  be  accepted 
all  too  quickly  by  such  nations  as  have  already  been  tainted  by 
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the  mediaeval  interpretation  of  self-sacrifice.  The  mastery  of 
the  destructive  forces  in  the  self  in  order  that  these  otherwise 
wasted  energies  may  be  redirected  toward  personal  and  social 
development  is  not  a  doctrine  very  widely  preached ;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  its  practice  is  still  more  restricted.  Right  here 
in  America  one  hears  all  too  frequently  of  the  complete  sacrifice, 
of  giving  and  of  being  spent  to  the  uttermost.  That  love  which 
in  order  to  attain  its  perfection  requires  the  effacement  of  one 
personality  by  another  is  as  dangerous  for  the  effacer  as  for  the 
effaced.  It  tends  toward  negativeness  on  the  one  hand  and  to- 
ward arrogance  on  the  other.  No  man,  however  gifted,  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  another  the  complete  sacrifice;  for  inevitably 
such  a  sacrifice  breeds  the  undoing  of  both.  Strength  must  be 
circumscribed;  weakness  must  be  strengthened.  Because  one 
can^  is  no  reason  why  one  may  or  one  must, 

Undoubtedy,  Margarete  calls  from  us  the  greater  pity  and 
sympathy;  undoubtedly  she  is  the  more  tragic  figure:  therefore, 
more  nations  than  one  have  forgot  that  the  classic  Helena  is 
Goethe's  ideal  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  beginning 
to  profit  by  his  abatement  of  those  appetites  which  in  his  youth 
ran  riot  and  which  more  than  once  would  have  put  an  end  to 
him  if  he  had  not  been  possessed  of  almost  superhuman  vitality. 
As  he  drew  nearer  to  that  last  day  when  everything  in  him  cried 
out  for,  "Light  1  light  1  more  light !,"  he  began  to  ralize  what  he 
had  never  realized  before,  and  certainly  what  he  had  never  put  into 
practice, — that  the  restraint  entailed  upon  the  man  in  the  refusal 
of  the  woman  to  yield  her  all  to  him  is  of  more  value  to  society 
than  was  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Margarete.  Society  is  pre- 
served in  the  child ;  and  the  love  that  has  in  itself  no  place  for 
the  nature  of  the  fruit  which  follows  its  blooming  is  anti-social. 
A  Gretchen  may  send  after  her  lover  a  cry  of  despair  or  of 
warning,  and  in  the  end  he  may  come  back  to  her  as  his  spiritual 
teacher;  but  it  takes  the  calmness  of  a  Helena  and  the  refusal 
on  her  part  to  resign  her  own  personality  completely  to  her  lover 
to  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  his  obligations  and  to  direct  his 
activities  toward  the  tilling  of  fields  from  which  may  spring  fruits 
for  the  sustenance  of  not  only  his  own  soul  but  also  the  souls  of 
others. 
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We  should  be  very  careful  just  at  this  time  not  to  confound 
self-sacrifice  and  altruism.  Regard  for  the  welfare  of  others 
does  not  negative  regard  for  the  welfare  of  self;  but  it  does  for- 
bid self-aggrandizement.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  had  laid 
more  stress  upon  altruism  than  upon  sacrifice^  we  might  not  be 
involved  to-day  in  a  vast,  hideous  struggle.  Mastery  is  no  more 
the  supremely  masculine  virtue  than  sacrifice  is  the  supremely 
feminine.  The  ends  of  self-realization  are  no  more  surely  sub- 
served by  sacrifice  than  by  refusal  to  be  sacrificed.  Love  that 
asks  no  more  than  it  gives  is  what  we  need.  Along  with  the 
development  of  one's  own  personality  must  go  the  willingness 
to  recognize  that  the  same  rights  which  are  claimed  for  the  self 
are  equally  vested  in  the  personality  of  others.  This  is  not 
Faust's  attitude  toward  women  or  toward  life  as  a  whole;  but 
it  is  the  attitude  implicit  in  the  refusal  of  Helena  to  yield  her 
entire  being  to  her  lover.  The  scene  in  which  the  two  say  fare- 
well occupies  so  small  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  drama  and  is  so 
much  more  predominantly  lyric  than  dramatic  that  it  has  never 
impressed  itself  upon  the  popular  mind  with  anything  like  the 
intensity  of  the  great,  heart-stirring  moments  of  the  Gretchen 
tragedy.  Classic  reserve  in  this  instance  has  certainly  weakened 
dramatic  effectiveness.  Because  the  scene  is  not  vivid,  because 
it  does  not  stand  out  as  the  final  scene  of  the  Gretchen  tragedy 
stands  out,  its  significance  has  been  overlooked  by  the  people 
of  Germany  as  well  as  by  us.  The  equal  dignity  of  masculine 
and  feminine  personality  is  what  it  proclaims.  In  this  instance 
the  refusal  of  *'the  eternal  feminine"  to  extinguish  itself  before 
the  unbridled  egotism  of  even  the  most  powerful  masculine  nature 
becomes  the  means  of  leading  both  on.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Faust  plan  to  be  the  only  plan  of  salvation.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  discipline  to  be  had  from  self-control 
where  Margarete  was  concerned  would  not  have  been  to  Faust 
equally  as  beneficial  as  the  enforced  restraint  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  Helena.  In  real  life  it  would  hardly  have  been 
productive  of  such  dire  consequences,  though  it  would  have 
failed,  of  course,  to  present  to  the  dramatist  so  picturesque  or 
so  effective  a  story  of  regeneration. 

Altruism  does  at  times  demand  sacrifice;  it  often  compels 
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direct  opposition  to  undue  privilege;  but  rarely,  indeed,  is  it 
forced  to  go  the  full  length  of  self-effacement.  Whatever  is  self- 
destructive  is  usually  in  advance  self-condemned.  To  lose  one- 
self is  not  necessarily  to  find  oneself.  Self-sacrifice  is  an  idea 
ivorthy  of  inculcation  only  when  the  end  to  be  attained  is  better 
and  greater  than  that  which  it  supplants.  The  law  of  human 
life  is,  life  at  its  highest  and  fullest.  In  it  are  implied  repro- 
duction and  repetition.  Both  are  alike  impossible  to  either  in- 
dividuals or  nations  unless  the  complete  expression  of  personality 
is  tempered  by  altruism,  unless  both  sexes  are  left  free  to  expand 
as  the  differences  in  their  natures  direct.  If  sacrifice  be  neces- 
sary, the  willingness  to  be  sacrificed  should  arise  from  within. 
Personality  is  too  sacred  a  thing,  and  the  shades  of  value  in  any 
two  personalities  are  too  difficult  of  determination  for  even  the 
most  exalted  genius  to  claim  for  its  own  expansion  another's 

place  in  the  sun. 

Cary  F.  Jacob. 

Mfitfion  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama. 
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The  genus  statistician,  ever  longing  for  new  fields  wherein  to 
exercise  his  conquering  lists  and  figures,  should  turn  prompt  at- 
tention to  a  ''human  interest"  necrology.  This  is  not  to  propose 
any  extension  to  the  already  well-compiled  chronicles  of  those 
notables  who,  year  by  year,  are  called  from  the  world's  work. 
Such  a  roster  as  is  here  in  mind  would  be  at  once  much  more 
brief  and  a  deal  more  difficult  to  bring  together.  As  the  some- 
what vague  content  of  "notable''  affords  the  annalist  no  sure 
touchstone  as  to  whom  to  include  in  his  lists,  so  he  would  find 
no  little  trouble  even  to  get  track  of  the  genuinely  interesting 
men  and  women  who,  week  by  week,  cross  to  the  great  beyond ; 
"interesting,"  that  is,  in  an  accurately  broad  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  a  one,  in  whom  the  man  in  the  street  would  have  true  in- 
terest, receives  not  so  much  as  the  conventional  "few  lines"  of 
daily  press  notice,  outside  the  narrow  confines  of  his  native 
town. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Bulkeley  Owen  Jones,  for  instance, 
who  not  long  ago  departed  this  life  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety.  In 
Wales  he  was  known  well  enough,  to  be  sure;  in  England  only 
scantily,  however,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  not  at  all. 
Yet  nine  out  of  ten  American  boys  have  read  (or  should  have 
read)  Tom  Brown* s  School  Days^  and  eight  out  of  each  nine 
recall  vividly  the  not  less  than  classic  fight  between  Tom  and 
"Slogger  Williams."  Well,  the  venerable  Welsh  clergyman 
was  the  original  of  the  "Slogger,"  and  so  known  to  scores  of 
thousands  full  as  really  as  the  few  hundred  of  his  countryside 
who  mourned  his  passing. 

Again,  a  recent  dispatch  told  of  the  death  at  Milan,  Italy,  of 
one  Luigi  Monti,  aged  eighty-four, — and  how  many  who  caught 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  announcement  realized  that  here  was 
word  of  "the  grim  printer's  unalterable  period"  set  to  the  life  of 
the  last  surviving  guest  of  that  "Wayside  Inn"  gathering  immor- 
talized by  Longfellow?  Monti,  "the  young  Sicilian,  in  sight  of 
Etna  born  and  bred"  (further  bound  to  memories  of  that  fomous 
little  company  through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Parsons,  of  Harvard,  the  Inn's  "Poet"),  was  the  reputed 
teller  of  the  three  tales:  "King  Robert  of  Sicily,"  "The  Bell  of 
Atri,"  and  "The  Monk  of  Casal-Maggiore." 

Yet  a  third  instance  will  be  best  of  all  to  indicate  the  need  of 
now  and  again  reminding  grateful  memories  of  friends  of  yester- 
year. The  obituary  items  have  lately  held  the  name  of  John 
Chatterton,  better  known  as  "Signer  Perugini."  Here  was  a 
citizen  of  the  foot-light  world  with  as  strange,  eventful  a  history 
as  was  ever  told  in  Arden  forest.  His  first  public  appearance 
was  as  prize-winner  in  Bamum's  original  baby-show,  which  suc- 
cess so  marked  him  for  the  stage  that,— when  youth  had  given 
him  a  remarkably  slender  frame  and  a  gift  for  dancing,— he 
donned  the  spangled  skirts  of  a  ballerina  of  the  seventies,  caper- 
ing and  pirouetting  for  the  delectation  of  New  York's  jeunesse 
dorie  for  an  entire  season.  They  showered  with  flowers  and  love 
letters,  and  even  jewels,  the  "her"  that  was  in  fact  mere  him^ 
till  his  friends  grew  to  fear  his  arrest  for  fraud,  and  persuaded 
him  to  send  a  note  to  one  of  his  most  intense  adorers  conveying 
by  indirection  a  hint  of  the  truth.  It  was  this  adventure  which, 
told  at  a  dinner-table  one  evening,  so  delighted  John  Hay  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  that  each  undertook  to  write  a  short 
story  with  that  as  theme.  There  was  a  friendly  race  to  see 
which  could  reach  the  publishers  first  with  his  version,  and  both 
stories  appeared  simultaneously.  Hay's  in  the  old  Galaxy  and 
Aldrich's  in  the  ever-youthful  Atlantic.  The  hero's  identity,  of 
course,  was  carefully  disguised.  Perugini's  later  career  was 
out  of  the  ordinary— romantic,  literally,  as  well  as  dramatic, 
professionally — but  in  this  early  happening,  from  which  sprang 
"Mademoiselle  Olympe  Zabniski,"  there  was,  with  nothing 
added,  full  warrant  for  a  retelling  of  the  man's  odd  story. 

All  of  which  brings  home  once  more  the  perennial  interest 
that  lies  in  the  gossip  as  well  as  the  admitted  fact  anent  the 
originals  of  the  famous  folk  of  fiction.  "Originality  is  nothing 
but  judicious  imitation,"  said  a  cynical  Frenchman,  and  so  we 
learn  with  no  lessening  of  our  fondness  for  the  literary  "deduc- 
tions" that  the  prototype  of  Sherlock  Holmes  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Bell  of  Edinburgh,  that  David  Claridge,  in  Gilbert  Parker's 
The  Weavers^  was  General  "Chinese"  Gordon,  and  that  Mis- 
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tress  Marie  Beadnell,  the  flirtatious,  frivolous  daughter  of  a 
staid  and  stodgy  banker,  was  the  actual  inspiration  of  dear 
Dolly  Varden. 

Speaking  of  Dickens,  it  is,  of  course,  well  recognized  that  he 
drew  upon  real  life  not  only  for  most  of  the  names  he  uses  (he 
walked  the  London  streets  with  as  quick  an  eye  for  a  suggestive 
cognomen,  caught  on  sign  or  poster,  as  did  ever  Balzac  in  his 
wanderings  through  Paris),  but  that  many  of  his  characters  were 
transferred  more  or  less  directly  to  his  pages  from  flesh  and  blood 
acquaintances.  It  was  one  of  the  novelist's  early  friends  who 
suggested  to  him  Little  Dorrit,  whom  Swinburne  thought  so 
''rationally  pathetic."  She  was  Mrs.  Mary  'Ann  Cooper,  who, 
within  a  few  months  of  rounding  out  a  full  century,  was  called 
from  "these  garish  scenes"  only  in  1912.  "Boz"  and  Mary  Ann 
were  boy  and  girl  sweethearts,  when  the  future  ''child  of  the 
Marshalsea"  lived  with  her  parents  in  Johnson  Street,  Clarendon 
Square,  and  opposite  the  Dickens  family.  "Dorrit"  and  "Little 
Dorrit"  were  then  the  future  author's  pet  names  for  her,  and  he 
often  said  he  would  write  a  book  about  her.  Still  another  old 
friend,  a  Mrs.  Hayman,  who  died  at  Southsea  in  1910,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  had  a  brother  (a  helpless  cripple)  who  inspired 
Tiny  Tim  Cratchit  in  the  Christmas  Carols  with  his  "God  bless 
us,  every  one"  ringing  down  through  the  generations. 

"The  Shakespeare  of  the  common  people"  appears  to  have 
had  little  scruple  in  appropriating  anybody  who  promised  good 
material  tor  character  study,  occasionally,  indeed,  going  a  bit 
too  far;  it  is  common  knowledge  that  bis  too-faithful  portraits  in 
Bleak  House  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  drawn 
in  the  ingenuously  unscrupulous  Harold  Skiropole  and  self-as- 
sertive Lawrence  Boythom,  caused  much  bitter  feeling  against 
the  great  writer  on  the  part  both  of  the  models  and  their  friends. 
Apropos  of  this,  it  is  said  that  Wackford  Squeers,  the  rascally 
and  rapacious  schoolmaster  of  Dotheboy's  Hall,  in  Nicholas 
Nickelby^  has  never  been  positively  identified,  although  it  has 
been  generally  felt  that  he  was  drawn  from  nature,  not  fancy.  In 
proof  of  this  contention,  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  no  less 
than  six  country  schoolmasters  came  up  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thrashing  the  author,  each  seeing  himself  in  the  picture. 
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The  prototype  of  that  prince  of  humorists  and  good  fellows, 
Sam  Weller,  was  one  Sam  Vale,  a  popular  low  comedian.  His 
great  part  was  that  of  ''Simon  Splatterdash/'  whose  sayings, 
at  the  time  Pickwick  was  appearing,  were  in  almost  every  mouth 
in  London.  Boz  took  the  man  himself,  who  had  peculiar  native 
wit  and  power  of  repartee,  and  the  r6le  he  played,  and  out  of 
them  constructed  a  personality  so  uniquely  fetching  as  actually 
to  save  the  day  for  Papers^  the  retirement  of  which  the  publishers 
had  been  seriously  considering,  until  No.  5,  "Samivel,"  was 
introduced— to  a  chorus  of  affectionate  praise  which  still  re- 
sounds. 

Of  all  the  Dickensian  folk  one  would  be  most  inclined  to  class 
Dan'l  Quilp  as  a  product  of  pure  fancy,  yet  it  is  creditably  stated 
that  he  had  a  flesh  and  blood  reality — an  Irishman,  settled  in 
London,  by  the  name  of  Byrne  who  claimed  to  be  a  doctor,  and 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  author  of  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  had  heard  of  him  from  a  reporter,  after  he  had  bq^ 
to  plan  the  book,  sought  an  intoduction,  and  though  in  his 
society  not  much  over  an  hour,  not  the  smallest  or  ugliest 
detail  escaped  his  mirror-like  study.  Byrne  was  a  man  who 
could  speak  excellent  English  and  show  perfect  breeding  when 
he  chose  (a  phase  which  is  quite  unlike  Quilp),  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  possessed  characteristics  and  peculiarities  amazingly 
in  common  with  the  villainous  oddity.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
cruel  eye  and  an  expression  of  malicious,  savage  humor.  Once  he 
was  seen  scattering  heated  pennies  to  a  crowd  of  street  urchins 
from  a  second  story  window,  his  sardonic  coimtenance  appearing 
half  a  dozen  times,  while  he  shrieked  with  malevolent  glee  as 
he  heard  any  of  the  scrambling  boys  yell  with  pain:  "Fight,  you 
dogs,  fight!"  he  screamed.  This  is  so  exactly  Quilp's  way  and 
speech  that  the  malignant  portrait  seems  undeniable. 

From  thoughts  of  Dickens  the  mind  naturally  gravitates  to 
the  author  of  Vanity  Fair^  and  one  finds  in  Thackeray  even 
more  portraiture  of  well-known  people  than  in  the  creator  of 
of  Weller,  Quilp,  et  al.^  although  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  got 
into  as  much  hot  water  on  account  of  it  as  did  his  brother  author. 
Indeed,  "William  Makepeace  Goliath  himself,"  and  his  daughter, 
Lady  Ritchie,  for  him,  always  stoutly  maintained  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  or  two,  all  his  people  were  either  the  products  of 
pure  fancy  or,  at  the  most,  bore  composite  likenesses.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  however,  to  expect  a  novelist  to  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  his  workshop,  neither  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
great  characters  of  fiction  were  not  fashioned,  albeit  unom- 
sciously,  after  living  models. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Lord  Steyne  was  the  wicked  but 
witty  third  Marquis  of  Hartford,  whom  Tom  Moore  once  called 
"that  hoary  old  sinner";  that  Wenham,  Steyne's   secretary, 
was  Hertford's  friend  and  Macaulay's  aversion,  John  Wilson 
Crocker,  and  that  Bulwer  was  laughed  at  in    Yellowplusk  as 
Bulwig.     Dr.  Portman,  the  vicar  of  Clavering  St.   Mary,  who 
was  as  tender  of  Mrs.  Pendennis  as  he  was  severe  upon  Pen's 
peccadillos,  was  the  famous  Dr.  Cornish,  vicar  of   Ottery  St 
Mary  during  the  author's  boyhood,  and  Miss  Fotheringay  the 
early  actress  love  of  the  young  man,  whom  the  worthy  Portman 
anathematized,  was  Eliza  O'Neill,  an  Irish  actress  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  nineteenth  century ;  famous  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
she  became  a  member  of  fashionable  society,  as  did  **the  Fother- 
ingay," marrying  Sir  William  Wrexen  Becher  in  '31.     As  to 
Captain  Costigan,  her  impusive,  light-hearted,  bibulous  father, 
he  was  made  up  of  two  or  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
certainly  William  John  O'Connell,  cousin  to  the  famous  Daniel, 
and  described  as  "an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  fighting,  creditor- 
defying  school." 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  the  great  English  beauty  and  adventur- 
ess, in  George  II's  day,  who  claimed  to  be  Duchess  of  Kingston 
and  really  was  Countess  of  Bristol,  suggested  the  fickle  but 
fascinating  Beatrix  Esmond.  The  likeness  can  be  seen  as  one  fol- 
lows the  matter  through  Henry  Esmond  zxiA  into  The  Virginians^ 
where  she  appears  as  Mme.  Bernstein.  Beatrix,  however,  was 
not  so  bad  as  her  prototype,  who  was  declared  guilty  of  bigamy 
and  escaped  to  Europe  where  she  filled  the  Winter  Palace  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  Papal  Court  at  Rome  with  the  noise  of  the 
scandals  of  her  later  life. 

During  the  appearance  of  The  Virginians  in  serial  form, 
Thackeray  had  his  quarrel  with  Edmund  Yeates,  the  novelist, 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Yates  from  the  Garrick  Club, 
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and  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  young  Grubstreet,  in  this 
book,  "who  corresponded  with  threepenny  papers  and  describes 
the  persons  and  conversation  of  gentlemen  whom  he  meets  at  his 
clubs/'  is  a  hit  at  the  object  of  the  novelist's  wrath.  Another 
writer,  but  a  life-long  friend,  Edward  "Omar"  Fitzgerald,  had 
very  different  treatment  in  the  person  of  Pendennis's  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  George  Warrington.  There  was  much 
alike  in  their  professional  and  domestic  experience,  though  a 
point  of  difference  is  at  once  to  be  emphasized :  while  Warring- 
ton's wife  was  a  bad  woman,  made  so  doubtless  to  heighten  the 
dramatic  effect,  FitzGerald's  was  not.  Again,  Wagg,  in  the 
same  book,  wit  and  man-about-town,  finds  his  counterpart  in 
Theodore  Hook,  the  pseudo-novelist  and  dramatist  and  quite 
genuine  practical  joker  and  all-round  genial  character  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Thackeray  actually  had 
the  audacity  of  putting  into  Wagg's  mouth  one  of  Hook's  own 
jokes).  Harry  Foker,  another  of  Arthur's  friends  was  one 
Andrew  Archdeckne,  known  among  his  friends  as  "Merry 
Andrew."  Like  Foker,  he  was  small  in  stature,  owned  a  large 
estate,  wore  eccentric  clothing,  was  thoroughly  Bohemian  in 
tastes,  and  sought  the  companionship  of  sports,  actors,  and 
authors.  While  he  appeared  to  be  good-natured  about  the  take-off 
he  really  was  never  reconciled  to  association  with  a  brewery  and 
"Foker's  Entire,"  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  have  a  fling 
at  the  novelist,  whom  he  especially  annoyed  by  calling  "Thack." 
The  night  that  the  first  lecture  on  the  "English  Humorists  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  was  delivered,  "Merry  Andrew"  made 
a  point  of  being  present.  Later,  meeting  the  lecturer  at  the 
Garrick,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  he  said  "How  are  you, 
Thack?  I  was  at  your  show  to-night.  What  a  lot  of  swells  you 
had  there— yes!  But  I  thought  it  was  dull,  devilish  dull!  Tell 
you  what,  Thack,  you  need  a  piano!" 

Though  Thackeray  would  never  admit  the  verity  of  these 
originals  he  did  say  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  the  vulgar,  miserly, 
and  illiterate  baronet  in  Vanity  Fair^  was  an  exact  likeness,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  meant  for  Lord  RoUe  of 
Stevenstone,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  younger  Pitt  and  the 
hero  of  the  "RoUiad,"  a  political  satire  of  the  late  1700's  aimed 
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at  Pitt  and  Dundas.  RoUe  lived  long,  dying  in  1842  at  tbe  agie 
of  ninety-two.  Wraxall  says  of  him:  ''Nature  had  doiied  him 
all  pretensions  to  grace  or  elegance.  Neither  was  bis  under- 
standing apparently  more  cultivated  than  his  manners  were  re- 
fined.    He  reminded  me  always  of  a  Devonshire  rustic." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Pitt  was  one  of  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  the  wily  Becky  Sharp  and  would  have  married  her  if 
his  son  Rawdon  had  not  gotten  in  ahead  oi  him.     Many  have 
been  the  surmises  as  to  who  sat  for  this  never-to-be-foiigotten 
picture  of  a  scheming,  worldly,  and  yet  not  altogether  bad 
woman.    Gossip  has  it  that  Becky  is  partly  invention  and  partly 
real,  and  that  the  reality  was  suggested  by  a  governess  who  lived 
as  the  companion  of  a  very  rich,  selfish,  old  wcnnan,  in   the 
neighborhood  of  Kensington  Square.    Strangely  enough,  tbe 
author  had  read  his  model  sufficiently  accurately  to  propbeqr 
well,  for   Vanity  Fair  had  been  published  some  years  when 
the  companion  followed  almost  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley,  running  away  with  her  employer's  nephew, 
and,  for  a  while,  creating  quite  a  sensation  in  society  in  Mrs. 
Crawley's  way  and  by  her  methods.     In  the  end,  she  fled  the 
country  and  was  later  seen  on  the  continent,  flitting  from 
gambling  place  to  gambling  place. 

Amelia  Osborne,  Becky's  friend,  was  made  up  of  Mrs.  Brook- 
fieldf  Thackeray's  mother,  and  his  wife  as  she  was  before  her 
unfortunate  malady.  It  is  curious  that  so  fecund  a  genius,  with 
three  such  women  to  pattern  after,  should  have  been  content 
with  turning  out  such  a  milk-and-water  person,  nor  can  one  help 
but  feel  that  the  quite  unromantic  Dobbin  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  Archdeacon  Allen,  Thackery's  school-fellow  and  life-long 
friend),  deserved  all  that  he  certainly  got  for  allowing  himself 
to  grow  maudlin  over  such  a  weakling.  Much  greater  justice 
was  done  the  model  and  the  conception  of  a  good  woman  when 
Mrs.  Brookfield  sat  for  Lady  Castlewood,  whom  Henry  Esmond 
married  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  Beatrix. 

As  the  unerring  decision  of  posterity  has  set  George  Eliot's 
name  alongside  of  thode  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  in  enduring 
worth  as  in  perennial  charm,  so  in  this  greatest  of  women  novel- 
ists is  again  found  that  facile  skill  in  deriving  no  small  portion 
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of  her  'inspirations"  from  the  actual  folk  she  knew  and  studied. 
There  are  those  who  class  Middlemarch  with  Vanity  Fair  or 
Our  Mutual  Friend^  from  the  standpoint  of  human  interest,  and 
will  pick  out  the  precise,  self-centred,  scholarly  Casaubon,  white 
moles  and  formal  phrases  and  all,  as  one  of  the  most  compelling 
figures  in  ^zX,  premier  story  of  English  provincial  life.  Had  he 
a  counterpart  in  real  life  ?  one  wonders.  He  did :  Professor  Mark 
Pattison,  biographer  of  Milton  and  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
men  Oxford  ever  produced.  His  wife,  afterwards  the  unfortu- 
nate Lady  Dilke,  a  most  gracious  and  pleasing  personality,  was 
the  Dorothea  in  the  same  book,  as  she  was  also  the  Belinda  in 
Rhoda  Broughton's  novel  of  the  same  name  and  the  Lady  Grace 
who  figures  in  Mallock's  New  Republic. 

Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  living  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  a  writer  and  quaint  philosopher  by  name  Alfred 
Louis;  a  Hebrew  of  striking,  patriarchal  presence,  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  great  flowing  beard.  Most  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  London,  where  he  was  the  friend  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  many  of  the  other 
lights  of  the  Victorian  era.  He  was  the  original  of  Mordecai 
in  Daniel  Deranda  and  also  sat  for  that  yet  greater  and  more 
convincing  portrait  of  a  Jew, — Ben  Raphael  in  Hypatia.  Mr. 
Evans,  George  Eliot's  father,  was  drawn  upon  largely  for  the 
characters  of  Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth ;  he  had  the  extra- 
ordinary physical  strength  and  determination  of  Adam  together 
with  the  self-distrust  of  Caleb  and  his  submissiveness  in 
domestic  relations.  Her  brother  sat  for  Tom  Tulliver  in  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  "hard-headed  though  never  hard-hearted,'* 
and  she  drew  herself  in  Maggie  Tulliver. 

Scott's  originals  were  largely  drawn  from  those  colorful, 
picturesque,  sharply  outlined  Highland  people  whom  "The 
Wizard  of  the  North"  knew  so  intimately  and  loved  so  unswerv- 
ingly. The  origin  of  Dominie  Sampson  "who  had  won  his  way 
thro'  the  classics,  but  fallen  to  leeward  in  life's  voyage,"  seems 
to  belong  to  one  George  Thomson,  ^protlge  of  Sir  Walter's,  who 
possessed  a  deal  of  learning  and  some  real  ability,  but  also  so  large 
an  assortment  of  unpleasant  eccentricities  as  to  defy  the  efforts 
of  his  patron  to  get  him  a  living.    And  all  the  world  knows  that 
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the  Rebecca  of  Ivanhoe  was  Rebecca  Gratz,  a  Philaddphia 
Jewess.  It  was  Washington  Irving  who  introduced  her  to  the 
author,  and  her  story  undoubtedly  suggested  details  in  that  of 
the  daughter  of  Isaac ;  she  had,  for  instance,  refused  her  low 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  their  faiths  and  had  then 
devoted  her  life  to  works  of  charity. 

The  romance  of  Lucy  Ashton  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoffr 
was  tragically  close  to  that  of  Jane  Dalrymple,  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  Viscount  Stair,  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  who 
stabbed  her  bridegroom  on  their  wedding  night  and  shortly  after 
died  a  grinning  maniac.    Meg  Merrilies,  close  kin  to  Macbetb's 
witches,  is  probably  based  on  Jean  Gordon  of  Vetholen,  a  gypsy 
who,  after  the  '45,  sang  Jacobite  songs  to  the  Carlisle  mob  and  died 
of  the  consequences.     The  supposed  original  of  Di  Vernon  the 
brilliant,  dashing,  beautiful  mistress  of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  in 
Rob  Roy  was  a  Scotch    girl  named   Jane  Ann    Cranstown. 
Her  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended  in  connection 
with  Scott,  for  as  a  girl  she  had  been  his  intimate  and  coo- 
fidante,  while  her  death  was  hastened  by  word  of  his  passing. 
Married  to  an  Austrian,  Count  Winceslaus,  before  the  Waverl^ 
series  had  been  initiated  (when  Sir  Walter  was  all  England's 
poet  and  nobody's  tale-teller),  she  had  crossed  to  the  Continent, 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  with  her  husband  during  the 
later  Napoleonic  era,  and  had  then  inherited,  as  his  widoir,  a 
mediaeval  castle  in  Styria,  where  with  her  memories  she  lived 
out  another  score  of  years.     Scott  sent  her  each  of  his  stories, 
as  they  appeared, — saving  only  Rob  Roy  itself  1  Was  he,  perhaps, 
afraid  his  dear  friend   would  find  her  portrait  too  faithfully 
limned  ? 

It  should  be  added  that  while  Scott  borrowed  on  all  hands  bis 
raw  material,  the  finished  product  cannot  be  called  an  exact  por- 
trait in  any  such  sense  as  the  phrase  may  well  be  used  of  Dickens 
and  Eliot.  And  exactly  the  same  comment  is  to  be  made  oi 
Dumas,  who  admittedly  followed  in  Sir  Walter's  steps.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  for  example,  is  his  creator's  own  literary  offspring:) 
although  it  is  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  foundation  lies 
in  an  historic  personage,  who  really  was  killed  leading  ^^ 
musketeers  at  the  siege  of  Maistricht  in  1673,  as  a  marshal's 
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baton  was  on  its  way  to  him  from  King  Louis.  As  to  the  three 
friends,  Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos,  they  appear  in  the  Memoirs 
of  d' Artagnan^  recently  unearthed  and  republished,  two  of  them 
under  the  slightly  different  spelling  of  Araroits  and  Porthan. 
Dumas,  however,  had  utterly  changed  the  facts  of  their  lives, 
crowding  into  their  careers  the  characteristics  and  experiences 
of  a  score  of  D'Artagnan's  friends  alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs, 

Coming  to  more  modem  letters,  there  is  ever-living  interest 
in  Du  Maurier's  Trilby  and  speculations  as  to  the  orginals  of  its 
characters.  It  is  known  that  Whistler  was  caricatured  as  Joe 
Sibley,  but  the  artist  (as  was  his  genial  wont!)  made  such  a 
riot  about  it  that  the  author  changed  the  entertaining  Joe  into 
the  harmless  Anthony.  After  this  had  been  effected,  the  erratic 
painter  cabled  his  congratulations  to  Du  Maurier  upon  his  "new 
and  obscure  friend  Anthony."  Joseph  Rowley  who  died  in  1908 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  main  inspiration  for  Taffy.  As  a 
young  man  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
French,  and  was  brought  into  more  or  less  intimate  relations 
with  such  notable  English  artists  as  Du  Maurier,  Whistler,  and 
Poynter.  Physically,  he  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood 
and  noted  for  prodigious  strength.  The  prototype  of  the  creepy, 
fascinating  Svengali,— made,  if  possible,  still  more  famous  by 
Wilton  Lackaye's  stage  representation,— was  Louis  Brasson,  a 
famous  Belgian  pianist  whom  the  author  knew  in  Antwerp 
and  Dusseldorf,  though  pure  imagination  greatly  enhanced  the 
dramatic  importance  of  the  original. 

Everyone  who  loves  Mark  Twain  recalls  the  "Poet  Lariat"  in 
Innocents  Abroad,  He  was  taken  from  an  acquaintance  of  the 
humorist,  a  successful  business  man  and  farmer  with  a  fad  for 
poetry,  who  believed  himself  particularly  inspired  and  able  to 
pen  immortal  verse  on  any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice.  Need- 
less to  say  he  was  suffering  under  a  delusion.  Julian  F.  Scott, 
the  owner  of  the  famous  old-time  "Scott's  Tavern"  in  Morgan 
County,  East  Tennessee,  has  been  said  to  have  sat  for  Colonel 
Mulberry  Sellers,  that  mixture  of  laughter  and  pathos,  but  Mr. 
Clemens  himself  (who  ought  to  know)  implies  unmistakably 
that  here  was  a  life  portrait  of  James  Lampton,  "my  mother's 
favorite  cousin."    And  Tom  Sawyer  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
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The  exact  original  of  Tom  is  not  known,  although  tliere  an 
hints  that  he  is  drawn  from  Mark's  own  boyhood.  The  name, 
however,  is  that  of  an  early-day's  friend,  a  pioneer  steambcoi 
engineer,  volunteer  fireman  and  vigilante. 

One  closes,  yielding  to  a  temptation  to  become  cyniai 
Would  it  be  interesting  or  mainly  disillusioning  to  meet  and  tab 
with  the  originals  of  our  best-loved  literary  friends? 

H.  Merian  Axx£h. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  the  beginning  and  through  to  the  present  it  is  poetiy 
and  not  prose  that  has  recorded  the  soul-stirring  events  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  tribe  and  the  nation*  Because  it 
lacks  the  rhythmic  movement  suggestive  of  emotional  excite- 
ment and  because  it  is  primarily  the  medium  of  every-day  inter- 
course, prose  cannot  express  such  intense  feeling  as  can  poetry. 
Persons  without  poetic  gifts  show  their  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  older  form  by  dropping  into  verse  when  they  wish  to  be 
particularly  effective  in  the  expression  of  their  emotions.  This  was 
illustrated  recently  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  named  Ray- 
mond, who  was  leaving  his  native  town  for  one  of  the  canton- 
ments. Before  his  departure  his  friends  presented  him  with  a 
purse  accompanied  by  a  farewell  letter,  in  which  they  wished 
him  good  luck  and  begged  him  to  write  to  theoL  All  this  in 
matter-of-fact  prose.  But  when  the  writer  of  the  letter  came  to 
the  heart  of  the  message,  the  voicing  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
fellows,  he  felt  impelled  to  resort  to  verse: — 

So  long.  Ray,  our  old  friend. 
We  will  soon  be  with  you  to  the  end ; 
But  we  hope  before  over  there  you  roam, 
That  we  will  see  you  safe  at  home. 

Now  this  is  not  poetry;  it  is  not  even  free  verse.  But  the  writer 
thought  it  was  a  more  emotional  utterance  than  was  possible  in 
plain  prose,  and  he  doubtless  labored  over  it  with  all  the  infi- 
nite pains  that  go  according  to  some  definitions  to  make  up  a 
work  of  genius.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aforesaid 
Raymond  appreciated  the  poetical  effort  as  much  as  he  did  the 
financial  accompaniment 

This  being  so,  and  poetry  being  the  natural  expression  of 
emotional  excitement,  we  should  expect  a  great  mass  of  poetry 
as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  events  of  this  war.  And  we  know 
that  thousands  of  poems  have  been  written.  Several  anthologies 
have  been  collected  and  not  a  day  passes  on  which  new  poems 
are  not  appearing  in  great  numbers.  But  is  it  real  poetry  or 
only  rhyming  lines  like  those  inscribed  above?     Mr.  John  Mase- 
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field,  probably  our  greatest  living  poet»  said  recently  that  no 
literature    was  being   produced  to-day;  that  there   had    been 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  slow  ripening  of  reflectio/i 
on  experience  which  is  necessaiy  for  the  production  of  litera- 
ture.    He  would  say,  doubtless,  that  great  poetry  cannot    be 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  that  the  poef  s  feelings  are 
so  torn  by  the  agony  of  the  strife  that  he  cannot  think  of  them 
calmly  or  deeply,  and  still  less  can  he   put  them  into  poetic 
speech.     When  one  is  in  a  rage  or  is  overwrought  by  passion  of 
any  kind,  one  is  usually  inarticulate  or  is  reduced  to  meaningless 
and  promiscuous  profanity.     It  is  always  later  that  one  thinks  of 
the  scathing  retort;  it  is  only  when  the  mind  has  resumed  its  calm 
that  a  man  can  convey  in  poetic  words  any  idea  of  the  feelings 
that  were  surging  in  his  breast     The  peace  of  mind  and  serenity 
of  soul  that  enable  the  poet  to  hear  amid  the  conflicting  tumults 
of  the  world  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity  are  not  possible  while 
he  is  an  active  agent  in  the  midst  of  them.     He  cannot  write 
poetry,  one  would  suppose,  while  his  ears  are  assailed  by  the 
roar  of  the  guns  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.     And  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  excellent  poetry  has  been  written  not  only 
by  men  and  women  at  home  but  also  by  soldiers  actually  in  the 
front  lines.     How  can  this  be? 

There  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  calm  reflection 
is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  time  and  place.  Just  as  Bairns- 
father  has  drawn  some  of  the  funniest  cartoons  of  the  war  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  fighting,  so  many  a  poet  has  reflected 
calmly  upon  certain  aspects  and  incidents  of  the  war  with  the 
shells  eternally  screaming  overhead.  The  soldier  at  the  front  is 
often  more  composed  than  his  dear  ones  at  home.  Again,  the 
poets  have  not  attempted  to  envisage  the  whole  conflict,  to  write, 
as  it  were,  its  Iliad.  To  do  so  would  be  as  impossible  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  now.  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  put  into 
verse  the  record  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  or  our  Civil  War.  The 
siege  of  Troy  was  a  mere  outpost  affair  compared  with  this  war, 
even  if  it  did  last  ten  years,  and  it  took  twenty-four  books  for  its 
narration.  The  poets  have  concerned  themselves  with  what  one 
might  call  their  own  individual  sectors  of  the  front,  with  what  they 
themselves  are  personally  interested  in  or  what  comes  under  their 
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own  observation.  It  is  some  striking  incident,  some  grim 
episode,  some  touching  or  appalling  situation,  some  herioc  ac- 
tion, some  splendid  sacrifice,  something  that  never  got  into  the 
dispatches  or  something  that  did, — it  is  such  matters  that  have 
been  transmuted  into  poetry.  These  incidents  or  situations 
have  made  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  poets 
and  did  not  need  the  calm  reflection  of  years  in  order  that  they 
might  find  expression  in  literature. 

Another  reason  for  the  excellence  of  the   poetry  of  this  war 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  inspired  by  a  great  moral  idea.     Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  spiritual  issues  of  a 
grreat  conflict  been  so  perfectly  clear.     The  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Civil  War,  though  essentially  struggles  for  moral 
principles,  did  not  so  vividly  and  concretely  present  the  issue  as 
this  fight  against  oi^nized  murder.    The  national  sense  of  jus- 
tice may  be  mightily  stirred  by  the  imposition  of  iniquitous  taxes 
or    the  doctrine  of  State  rights  or    the  institution  of  human 
slavery,  but  it  is  not  so  profoundly  moved  as  by  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  or  by  a  system 
of  destruction   in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  God   and   man. 
Such  recent  wars  as  the  Bo.er  and  the  Spanish-American  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  moral  conflicts  to  the  extent  of 
arousing  a  nation  to  a  white  heat  in  a  holy  cause.     There  were 
a  great  many  people  in  England  who  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Boers,  and  others  who  con- 
demned it  as  an  absolute  wrong.     There  were  some  Americans 
who  questioned  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  declaring 
war  on  Spain,  and  the  great  mass  of  Americans  looked  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  a  sort  of  punitive  expedition  to  teach  the  Span- 
iards to  remember  the  Maine.     And  neither  nation  produced  any 
verse  of  a  high  order  in  celebration  of  its  war  or  any  of  its  inci- 
dents.    The  battle  hymn  of  the  Republic  in  the  Spanish  war 
seems  to  have  been  "There'll    be   a    Hot   Time  in   the   Old 
Town  To-night,"  and  it  about  reflects  the  seriousness  of  the 
average  citizen  on  that  occasion.     But  in  the  present  fight,  from 
the  day  that  Belig^m  was  invaded,  there  has  been  a  clear  vision 
of  the  horror  of  that  deed  and  all  that  it  connotes,  as  well  as  an 
insistent  demand  that  Germany  be  punished  for  her  outrageous 
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Clime.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  has  but  drawn  more 
sharply  the  lines  between  the  forces  of  evil  as  operative  in  Teu- 
tonic frightfulness  and  those  of  righteousness  as  embodied  in  die 
great  democracies  of  the  world  The  voice  of  the  poet  is  the 
voice  of  the  national  conscience  after  centuries  of  political  free- 
dom and  moral  enlightenment    It  is  actually  the  voice  of  God 

This  poetry  is  therefore  the  product  of  the  time  and  responds 
to  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  English  and  American 
peoples.  It  is  the  spontaneons  overflow  of  powerful  emotions^ 
which  have  been  bom  of  the  multitudinous  experiences  of  this 
war.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  emotion  in- 
spired by  the  deed  or  the  fact  to  a  different  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  life,  death,  and  immortality  than  appears  in  the 
older  poetry.  It  seldom  tries  to  penetrate  the  mysteiy  why 
this  war  should  be, — that  truly  calls  for  the  slow  ripening  of 
reflection  on  experience, — but  it  does  seek  to  show  how  man 
responds  to  the  awful  fact  of  the  war.  It  would  reveal  the  soul 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  has  ever  visited  this 
earth.  This  being  so,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  study  this 
poetiy  to  see  wherein  it  is  of  a  kind  with  earlier  verse  and 
wherein  it  strives  to  express  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme. 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  poems  celebrating  the  heroic 
deed,  poems  that  hold  their  own  beside  Tennyson's  ''  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,"  and  that  record  valor  in  battle  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  Such  is  Wilfred  Campbell's  "Langemarck  at 
Ypres,"  in  which  he  tells  in  spirited  verse  of  the  resistance  the 
Canadians  made  against  the  first  gas  attack  of  the  Huns: — 

Ringed  round,  hemmed  in,  and  back  to  back 

They  fought  there  under  the  dark, 
And  won  for  Empire,  God,  and  Right, 

At  grim,  red  Langemarck. 

Or  we  have  Herbert  Kaufman's  "The  Hell-Gate  at  Soissons, " 
which  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Darino,  the  poet  of  the  Comedie 
Franfaise,  the  story  of  the  twelve  Englishmen  who  died  one  after 
the  other  in  their  eflbrt  to  blow  up  a  bridge,  only  the  twelfth 
succeeding  just  before  he  was  shot  down.     The  relief  of  the 
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Twenty-first  by  the  Guards,  Conan  Doyle  tells  in  excellent  verse. 
The  men  were  hard  pressed, — 

Fighting  alone,  worn  to  the  bone, 
But  sticking  it— sticking  it  yet 

No  hope  was  in  sight  and  death  was  all  about  them,  when  the 

Guards  appeared.     How  they  cheered  them!  and  the  Guards 

had— 

A  trifle  of  swank  and  dash. 

Cool  as  a  home  parade, 
Twinkle  and  glitter  and  flash, 

Flinching  never  a  shade, 
With  the  shrapnel  right  in  their  face 

Doing  their  Hyde  Park  stunt, 
Keeping  their  swing  at  an  easy  pace. 

Arms  at  the  trail,  eyes  front! 
Man,  it  was  great  to  see ! 

Man,  it  was  fine  to  do ! 
It's  a  cot  and  a  hospital  ward  for  me. 
But  111  tell  'em  in  Blighty,  wherever  I  be. 

How  the  Guards  came  through. 

These  poems  suggest  many  in  earlier  periods  of  our  literature, 
Macaula/s  "Horatius,"  Tennyson's  "Revenge,"  Drayton's 
"Agincourt,"  speeches  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V,  and  in  sheer 
admiration  for  glorious  deeds  they  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  what  has  already  been  done.  It  is,  however,  significant 
that  whereas  such  poems  are  the  characteristic  product  of 
former  wars,  they  are  not  so  of  this  war.  Now  it  is  the  cause 
rather  than  the  event,  the  moral  rather  than  the  romantic  and 
heroic  aspects  of  the  struggle  that  stir  the  imagination  of  the 
modem  poet  The  romance  of  the  old  wars  has  gone  with 
them.     No  more  do  we  think  with  Othello  of — 

....  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-inercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 

It  has  all  vanished  before  the  armed  motors,  the  "tanks,"  and 
the  grim  business  of  the  trenches.  Even  the  ships,  which  have 
been  the  glory  of  English  wars  and  the  inspiration  of  English 
verse,  have  now,  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  accounting  for  the 
German  navy,  settled  down  to  the  unromantic  task  of  keeping 
^9 
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the  enemy  under  his  land  fortifications.  It  is  not  the  battle  that 
is  celebrated  in  the  poems  on  the  navy,  but  the  wearisome 
keeping  watch  through  the  long,  dark,  stormy  nights,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  the  old  glory  in  that  And  it  is  not  the 
flagship  and  her  splendid  train  that  figure  in  these  poems,  but 
the  destroyers,  the  trawlers,  the  merchantmen, — grim  shapes 
moving  about  swiftly  and  invisibly.  Here  we  have  none  of  the 
fighting  Temeraire  that  Newbolt  sang,  but  the  hazardous  incon- 
spicuous work  of  the  merchantman's  captain, — 

A  rough  job  or  a  tough  job — he's  handled  two  or  three — 

And  what  or  where  he  won't  much  care,  nor  ask  what  the  risk  may  be. . .  . 

For  a  tight  place  is  the  right  place  when  it's  wild  weather  at  sea. 

— (C.  Fox  Smith's  "  British  Merchant  Service.") 

Or  it  is  the  prosaic  work  of  the  mine-sweepers  who  have  to  dis- 
pose of  "mines  located  in  the  fairway," — and  they  do;  or  of 
the  unoffending  but  very  necessary  merchantman,  the  poor  old 
hooker,  that  may  meet  destruction  any  moment,  not  the  ro- 
mantic ship  with  sails  full  set  that  earlier  poets  sang  about: — 

When  the  waters  known  of  old 
Death  in  dreadful  shape  may  hold.  .  .  . 
When  the  mine's  black  treachery 
Secret  walks  the  insulted  sea.  .  .  . 
(Lest  the  people  wait  in  vain 
For  their  cattle  and  their  grain), 
Since  Thy  name  is  mercy,  then, 
Lord,  be  kind  to  merchantmen  1 

— (C.  Fox  Smith's  "  War  Risks.") 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  romantic  touch  is  given.  Admiral 
Drake  and  other  old  heroes  are  summoned  to  watch  with  the 
fleets  through  the  long,  dark  night: — 

Oh,  seamen  of  old,  the  shadowy  gates 

Swing  wide  to  let  you  through, 
And  out  o'er  the  seas  your  galleons  sweep 

To  fight  for  the  flag  anew. 

( M.  G.  Meugen's  "The  Fleets.") 

The  most  striking  poem  dealing  with  the  ships  and  the  most 
romantic  is  Joyce  Kilmer's  "The  White  Ships  and  the  Red," 
which  treats  of  the  crime  of  the  Lusitatda.     She  goes  to  the 
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bottom  all  in  red  to  join  all  the  othor  dead  ^ps,  which  are  in 

white, — 

...  the  ships  of  sorrow 
Who  spend  the  weary  night, 
Until  the  dawn  of  Judgment  Day, 
Obscure  and  still  and  white. 

But  she  went  to  the  bottom  as  witness  to  a  loathly  deed,  "a 
deed  without  a  name,"  by  a  blow  that  was  aimed  in  hell: — 

When  God's  great  voice  assembles 

The  fleet  on  Judgment  Day, 
The  ghosts  of  ruined  ships  will  rise 

In  sea  and  strait  and  bay. 
Though  they  have  lain  for  ages 

Beneath  the  changeless  flood. 
They  shall  be  white  as  silver. 

But  one— shall  be  like  blood. 

Instead  of  the  romance  of  the  shock  of  battle  glorified  in  the 
older  poetry  there  is  now  the  grim,  hideous  carnage  from  shrap- 
nel and  high  explosives  and  the  dull,  dirty,  tiresome  work  in  the 
trenches.  This  is  something  we  get  in  no  other  war  poetry. 
The  verse  describing  No  Man's  Land  is  as  different  from  earlier 
war  verse  as  the  physical  conditions  are  different  The  peculiar 
horror  of  that  space  of  forbidden  ground  has  been  described 
vividly  in  prose  and  verse : — 

No  spoken  word,  no  gifted  pen  or  brush 

Of  painter  using  pigments  mixed  in  Hell, 
May  e'er  defect  the  horror  and  the  hush 

That  lie  there  when  the  guns  have  ceased  their  yell. 

— ( W.  Stonehokl's  «  No  Man's  Land. " ) 

And  we  have  poems  telling  of  the  lacerated  bodies  of  the  still 
living  soldiers : — 

There  he  lies  now,  fike  a  ghoulish  score  of  him, 

Left  on  the  field  for  dead : 
The  ground  all  around  is  smeared  with  the  gore  of  him— 

Even  the  leaves  are  red. 
The  Thing  that  was  Billy  lies  a-dying  there. 
Writhing  and  a-twisting  and  a-crying  there ; 

A  sickexung  sun  grins  down  on  him— 

Billy,theSokiierBoyl 

— ( R.  C.  MitcheU's  **He  Went  for  a  Soldier." ) 
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Or  we  get  the  mad  raving  of  the  soldier  suffering  from  shell 

shock: — 

Neck-deep  in  mud 

He  mowed  and  raved— 

He  who  had  braved 

The  field  of  blood— 

And  as  a  lad 
Just  out  of  school 
Yelled:  "April  fool  I" 
And  laughed  like  mad. 

— ( W.  W.  Gibson's  "  Mad.") 

Or  the  agony  of  the  man  "shattered  beyond  repair"  who  is 
caught  in  the  wire  and  gets  relief  by  means  of  his  own  pistol 
(Service's  "On  the  Wire").  Or  the  grim  tragedy  is  made  more 
awful  by  the  contrast  of  a  comedy  that  is  more    tragic   than 

^^     ^*  That  was  his  sort 

It  didn*t  matter 
What  we  were  at 
But  he  must  chatter 
Of  this  and  that 
His  little  son 
Had  sadd  and  done : 
Till,  as  he  told 
The  fiftieth  time 
Without  a  change 
How  three-year-old 
Prattled  a  rhyme, 
They  got  the  range 
And  cut  him  short 

— ( W.  W.  Gibson's  "  The  Father.- ) 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poets  feel  like  exclaiming  with  Her- 
mann Hagedom,  who  in  "The  P)a'es"  tells  of  their  gathering 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned  and  then  exclaims, — 

Look  1    How  the  sparks  take  flight  1 

Stars,  stars,  make  rooml 
Smoke  that  was  bone  and  blood  1 

Hark  t  the  deep  roar. 
It  is  the  souls  telling  God 

The  Glory  of  WAR! 

War  is  no  longer  romance ;  rather  it  is  as  Alter  Brody  calls  it 
in  "I  Am  War"  "a  pestilence  sweeping  the  world,"  "a  madness 
riding  the  necks  of  men,"  the  death  of  joy  and  the  joy  of  death. 
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And  yet  it  is  rather  curious  that  no  really  first-class  poems 
have  been  written  about  the  guns  or  the  airplanes  or  other  dis- 
tinctively modem  implements  of  warfisure  that  do  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  The  prose-writers  have  done  greater  justice  to 
them  and  in  such  fashion  as  really  to  invest  them  in  a  certain 
glamor.  Philip  Gibbs,  in  the  New  York  Times  (February  22, 
1 9 1 8),  has  the  following  sentences  in  the  course  of  a  cable  dispatch, 
which  have  more  suggestive  value  than  any  of  the  poems  I  have 
run  across  on  this  subject : — 

Behind  them  and  much  farther  away  were  the  guns  which 
have  no  human  nature,  but  which  in  this  war  seem  to  the 
in^try  like  powers  that  belong  to  the  spirit  of  evil,  blind 
in  their  destruction,  careless  in  their  choice  of  victims,  ruth- 
less as  the  old  devil  gods  of  the  world's  first  darkness. 

It  has  remained  for  the  writers  of  prose  also  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  romance  of  the  air.  James  Norman  Hall's  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  on  the  high  adventure  of  aviation  have  done  more  to 
give  the  spirit  of  that  branch  of  the  service  than  all  the  poems  I 
have  seen.  The  poets  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  conceive  of 
the  airplane  as  a  thing  in  itself,  to  enter  at  all  into  its  peculiar 
being.  They  present  it  as  a  bird  and  in  so  doing  they  view  it 
from  the  ground ;  they  do  not  soar  aloft  in  the  machine.  The 
sensation  has  to  be  caught  from  actual  experience,  perhaps,  be- 
fore it  can  be  imaginatively  rendered;  few  aviators  are  poets,  and 
few  poets  have  made  flights.  It  is  a  new  subject  for  artistic 
treatment  and  it  is  not  to  be  comprehended  and  rendered  into 
poetry  by  an  observer  10,000  feet  below.  Perhaps  the  poets 
will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  aviators  after  these 
romantic  adventurers  have  given  the  world  a  fiill  knowledge  of 
their  experiences.  There  is  need  not  only  of  the  slow  ripening 
of  reflection  on  experience  but  of  the  actual  experience  upon 
which  experience  may  ripen. 

But  more  characteristic  and  distinctive  of  this  verse  as  com- 
pared with  earlier  war  poetiy  is  its  high  moral  seriousness. 
England  has  awakened  to  the  meaning  of  the  conflict ;  her  soul 
has  been  purged  as  she  realizes  that  she  is  fighting  not  merely 
for  her  very  life  but  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  world. 
Never  before  has  the  fight  for  civilization  been  on  such  a 
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stupendous  scale.  The  petty  concerns  of  the  past  sink  into  their 
proper  insignificance  before  this  terrible  danger  and  this  awfiil 
responsibility : — 

The  cares  we  hugged  drop  out  of  vision ; 

Our  hearts  with  deeper  thoughts  dilate. 
We  step  from  days  of  sour  divi^on 

Into  the  grandeur  of  our  fate. 

There  has  been  a  recalling  to  the  herits^e  of  freedom,  "which 
force  can  neither  quell  nor  cage*';  and  a  cry  to  endure  goes  up 
from  the  spirit  of  quickened  England : — 

Endure,  O  Earth  1  and  thou,  awaken, 
Purged  by  this  dreadful  winnowing-f an, 

O  wronged,  untamable,  unshaken 
Soul  of  divinely  8u£Eering  manl 

— (Binyon's  "The  Fourth  of  August'*) 

There  has  been  in  the  past  too  much  sloth,  too  much  intellec- 
tual pride,  lawless  dreams,  and  cynic  art  The  captains  and  the 
dreamers  and  the  voices  that  we  thought  were  dead  or  dumb 
"arise  and  call  us  and  we  come": — 

Therefore  a  Power  above  the  State, 

The  unconquerable  Power,  returns. 
The  fire,  the  fire  that  made  her  great 

Once  more  upon  her  altar  bums. 
Once  more,  redeemed  and  healed  and  whole. 
She  moves  to  the  Etemal  Goal. 

— (  Noyes's  "The  Searchlights.-) 

It  is  a  summons  to  a  religious  task,  and  she  enters  upon  it  with 
the  feeling  of  her  great  soldiers  as  they  held  sacred  vigil  on  the 
night  before  the  battle : — 

Single-hearted,  unafraid. 

Hither  all  thy  heroes  came. 
On  this  altar's  steps  were  laid 

Gordon's  life  and  Outram's  ^une. 
England !  if  thy  will  be  yet 
By  their  great  example  set. 
Here  beside  thine  arms  to-night 
Pray  that  God  defend  the  right. 

— ( Newbolt's  "The  VigU.") 

There  is  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  England  and  to  God  as  the 
result  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause.     The  splendid  youth  have 
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unquestioningly  given  up  all  things  forever  and  for  aye,  which  is 
both  the  glory  and  the  pain  of  the  country.  The  beauty  and 
the  pathos  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Oxford  boys  are  brought  out 
very  touchingly  by  Miss  Letts  in  her  exquisite  "The  Spires  of 
Oxford."  And  the  youth  in  dying  pass  their  task  on  to  their 
successors  as  a  duty  that  is  more  than  obedience  to  orders: — 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  our  foe  1 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch ;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high  1 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popines  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

—(John  McRac'i  "In  Flanders  Fields.") 

And  notwithstanding  the  frightful  losses  of  the  war  the  poet  can 
look  forward  with  a  sublime  confidence  that  they  have  not  been 
in  vain  but  that  they  have  brought  an  actual  gain  in  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  nation : — 

They  brought  us  for  our  dearth, 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love  and  Pun. 

Honour  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage ; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again ; 
And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 

—(Rupert  Brooke's  "The  Dead.") 

This  war  has  led  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  old  animosities 
and  the  creating  of  new  ones.  The  ancient  enmity  between 
England  and  France  has,  let  us  trust,  forever  vanished;  and  the 
century-old  ants^onism  between  England  and  America,  notwith- 
standing the  hundred  years  of  peace,  has  only  now  given  way  to 
an  alliance  and  a  friendship  based  on  a  common  moral  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  won  the  hostility 
of  the  world,  which  will  be  a  precious  possession  to  her,  doubt- 
less, for  a  very  long  while.  Nations  are  notoriously  slow  in  for- 
getting and  foi^ving  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  and  they  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  cherish  hatred,  even  though  diplo- 
matically all  is  very  friendly  and  serene. 

Admiration  for  the  conduct  of  France  has  been  expressed  in 
much  excellent  verse,  both  English  and  American.  The  won- 
derful resistance  to  the  German  onslaught  and  the  magnificence 
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of  the  French  spirit  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  seemed  a  matter 
of  hours  evoked  the  surprise  and  the  applause  of  a  world  all  too 
ignorant  of  her  true  worth.  She  had  been  regarded  as  decadent; 
as  wholly  incapable  of  resisting  the  German  arms.  Paris  with  its 
boulevards  was  in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen  and  Americans 
the  whole  of  France,  and  it  gave  no  very  noble  idea  of  the 
nation's  essential  soul.  When»  therefore,  France  sprang  to  arms 
and  stopped  the  German  tide,  the  whole  civilized  world  awoke 
to  ecstasy  its  living  lyres.  So  it  is  that  the  very  name  of  France 
has  thrilled  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  just  as  it  has  always  thrilled 
its  own  people.  As  Henry  Van  Dyke  says,  the  name  of 
France  is — 

A  name  that  calls  oq  the  world  to  share 

In  the  burden  of  sacrificial  strife 

Where  the  cause  at  stake  is  the  world's  free  life 

And  the  rule  of  the  people  everywhere,— 

A  name  lilce  a  vow,  a  name  lilce  a  prayer. 
I  give  you  France! 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  enthusiasms  of  the  youthful  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  to  find  the  equivalent  of  the  present  rapture 
for  France.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  glorious  courage  and  patri- 
otic exaltation  of  France  that  have  stirred  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can admiration.     Just  as  Wordsworth  felt  that — 

Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with  joy, 
France  standing  at  the  top  of  the  golden  hours 
And  human  nature  seeming  bom  again, 

so  to-day  Grace  Ellety  Channing  bids  us — 

Uncover  the  head  and  kneel— kneel  down, 

A  monarch  passes  without  a  crown, 

Let  the  proud  tears  fall  but  the  heart  beat  high : 

The  Greatest  of  All  is  passing  by. 

On  its  endless  march  in  the  endless  Plan : 

"The  Spirit  of  Man. •» 

O  Spirit  of  Man,  pass  on  1    Advance  1 
And  they  who  lead,  who  hold  the  van? 
Kneel  down  1 

The  Flags  of  France. 

France  is  the  most  romantic  figure  in  the  war,  and  she  has  been 
very  happily  made  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc.     The 
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French  spirit  that  in  the  shock  of  the  Mame  rose  superior  to 

years  of  military  preparation  and  mere  mechanical  efficiency  is 

that  of  the  Maid  who  saved  her  nation  in   the  hour  of  dire 

need: — 

Half  artist  and  half  anchorite, 
Part  siren  and  part  Socrates, 
Her  face — ^alluring  and  yet  recondite — 
Smiled  through  her  salons  and  academies. 

Lighdy  she  wore  her  double  mask, 

TiU  sudden,  at  war's  kindling  spark. 
Her  inmost  self,  in  shining  mail  and  casque. 

Blazed  to  the  world  her  single  soul— Jeanne  d*Arc  1 

—(Percy  Mackaye's  "France.") 

The  French  can  do  romantic  deeds  with  a  grace  that  excites  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  Fancy  the  scene  recorded 
in  Florence  Earle  Coates's  "Place  de  la  Concorde"  as  happening 
in  the  United  States  or  England !  The  speaker  removed  the 
crepe  that  for  forty-four  years  had  draped  the  statue  of  Stras- 
bui^  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde : — 

The  mournful  cr^,  gray-worn  and  old, 

Her  proudly  to  disclose. 

And  with  a  touch  of  tender  care 

That  fond  emotion  speaks, 

'Mid  tears  that  none  could  quite  command, 

Placed  the  tricolor  m  her  hand, 

And  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  I 

Another  incident  equally  French  and  equally  expressive  of  our 
admiration  for  France  is  that  in  Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford's 
"Vive  la  France!"  acording  to  which  the  mother  holds  up  her 
infant  baby  to  the  flag  just  after  she  learns  that  her  man  is  dead, 
and  sobs  "FiW  la  France!'^ 

I  have  found  very  few  poems  of  high  quality  dealing  with 
Belgium.  It  would  seem  that  the  horror  of  the  civilized  world 
was  so  great  that  it  could  not  yet  be  adequately  expressed  in 
verse.  One  of  the  best  poems  centres  its  appeal  upon  the 
splendidly  romantic  figure  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  as  he 
mourns  his  beloved  country.  It  is  Annie  Chartres's  "The 
Broken  Rose": — 

Albert  the  good,  the  brave,  the  great,  thy  kmd 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  a  crushed  and  morient  rose 
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Trampled  and  desecrated  by  thy  foes. 

One  day  a  greater  Belgium  will  be  bom, 

But  what  of  this  dead  Belgium  wracked  and  torn  ? 

What  of  this  rose  flung  out  upon  the  sand?  .  .  . 

Behold !    A^  where  sky  and  waters  meet 

A  white-robed  figure  walketh  on  the  sea. 

(Peace  goes  before  Him  and  her  face  is  sweet). 

As  once  He  trod  the  waves  of  Galilee 

He  comes  again— the  tumult  sinks  to  rest, 

The  stormy  waters  shine  beneath  His  feet 

He  sees  the  dead  rose  lying  in  the  sand. 

And  lifts  the  dead  rose  in  His  holy  hand 

And  lays  it  at  his  breast 

O  broken  rose  of  Belgium,  thou  art  blest  1 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  facts  of  this  war  that  England  and 
America  have  cemented  a  friendship  that  only  recently  has  been 
generally  recognized  and  encouraged.  Tennyson  and  others 
have  looked  forward  to  such  a  union  of  hearts  and  aims,  but 
now  the  poets  of  both  nations  express  not  only  their  own  private 
enthusiasms  but  the  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  their  country- 
men. And  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  this  friendship  has  its  bases  in 
moral  conviction  rather  than  in  mere  commercial  or  political  in- 
terests. It  is  very  fitting,  too,  that  the  answer  to  the  notorious 
Lissauer  "  Hymn  of  Hate''  should  be  sung  by  an  American,  and 
she  a  college  professor.  Miss  Helen  Gray  Cone  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege. England's  attitude,  properly  enough,  is  that  of  the 
Tommies,  who  shout  over  the  top  of  the  trenches  to  the  Ger- 
mans, "Sing  us  something  comic,  sing  us  the  'ymn  of  'ate." 
This  new  devotion  to  a  common  cause  Noyes  beautifully  utters 
in  his  "Princeton,  May,  1917,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  Washing- 
ton's heart  leaping  to  know  that  the  two  nations  have  at  last  been 
joined  in  one  common  holy  purpose. 

A  note  frequently  struck  in  these  poems,  though  not  a  new 
one,  however,  for  Wordsworth  also  strikes  it  in  "Peele  Castle" 
and  the  "Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,"  is  the  thought  that 
character  is  swiftly  and  splendidly  developed  as  the  result  of  the 
agony  of  a  great  experience,  that  the  warrior  who  is — 

.  .  .  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train, 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain. 
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And  it  is  not  merely  those  who  enter  the  actual  conflict,  but  also 
those  who  are  forced  to  stay  at  home  and  only  stand  and  wait. 
The  war  brings  to  sudden  fruition  the  instincts  immature  and 
purposes  unsure  that  otherwise  would  have  required  a  lifetime 
for  development  The  potentialities  for  good  are  precipitated 
into  fixed  character  to  the  amazement  of  those  who  have  watched 
youth  in  its  thoughtless  immaturity.  So  a  boy  revisits  his  old 
schoolmaster,  who  had  himself  been  rejected  as  unfit,  and  he 
shows  all  unaware  what  he  had  become.  When  he  was  a  pupil, 
he  was  weak  on  Greek,  he  showed  a  lack  of  concentration,  he 
found  life  one  long  excuse  for  laughing.  But  now  after  eighteen 
months  of  strafing  and  being  strafed  he  has  won  the  ''hard- 
earned-gift  of  self-dominion": — 

For  he  had  faced  the  awful  King 

Of  Shadows  in  that  darksome  valley, 
And  scoraed  the  terrors  of  his  sting 

In  many  a  perilous  storm  and  sally. 
Firm  in  the  faith  that  never  tires 

Or  thinks  that  man  is  God-forsaken, 
From  war's  fierce  seven-times-heated  fires 

He  has  emerged  nnseared,  unshaken. 

— (O.  M.'s  "Master  and  PupU.") 

The  efiect  of  the  high  endeavor  of  those  who  have  fought  and 

died  upon  those  who  remain  behind  we  get  over  and  over  again, 

and  in  this  we  recall  Wordsworth.    Toussaint  L'  Overture  leaves 

behind  him — 

great  alhes ; 

Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

So  Gerald  C.  Siordet,  who  was  killed  in  action,  writes  a  fine 
poem,  ''To  the  Dead,"  in  which  the  beloved  in  addressing  her 
lover  realizes  the  change  that  has  come  over  her  as  the  result  of 
his  death.  She  imagines  that  in  death  he  still  walks  beside  her 
as  he  used  to  in  the  old,  happy,  foolish  6xy% — 

Only  when  at  last  by  some  cross-road, 
Our  longer  shadows,  falling  in  the  grass. 
Turn  us  back  homeward,  and  the  setting  sun 
Shines  like  a  golden  glory  round  your  head. 
There  will  be  something  sudden  and  strange  in  you. 
Then  you  will  lean  and  look  into  my  eyes. 
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And  I  shall  see  the  brig:fat  wound  at  your  side, 

And  feel  the  new  blood  flowing  to  my  heart. 

And  I  shall  hear  you  speaking  in  my  ear— 

O  not  the  old  forgivable,  foolish  talk. 

But  flames  and  exultations  and  desires. 

But  hopes,  and  comprehensions,  and  resolves. 

But  holy,  incommunicable  things 

That  like  immortal  birds  sing  in  my  breast. 

And  springing  from  a  fire  of  sacrifice, 

Beat  with  bright  wings  about  the  throne  of  God. 

Other  transformations  have  been  wrought  by  this  war,  greater 
than  any  other  in  history,  which  are  due  not  so  much  to  spirit- 
ual as  to  physical  changes.  War  has  revealed  much  that  in  tfic 
ordinary  course  of  life  never  had  an  opportunity  for  its  manifes- 
tation. So  the  clerk  in  Asquith's  ''The  Volunteer"  found  in  die 
war  his  great  chance  for  self-expression : — 

Here  iies  a  cleric,  who  half  his  life  had  spent 

Toiling  at  ledgers  in  a  city  grey. 

Thinking  that  so  his  days  would  drift  away 
With  no  lance  broken  in  life's  tournament : 
Yet  ever  twixt  the  books  and  his  bright  eyes 

The  gleaming  eagles  of  the  legions  came. 
And  horsemen,  charging  under  phantom  sides. 

Went  thundering  past  beneath  the  oriflamme. 

And  now  those  waiting  dreams  are  satisfied ; 

From  twilight  into  spacious  dawn  he  went ; 

His  lance  is  broken ;  but  he  lies  content 
With  that  high  hour,  in  which  he  lived  and  died. 
And  falling  thus  he  wants  no  recompense. 

Who  found  his  battle  in  the  last  resort ; 
Nor  needs  he  any  hearse  to  bear  him  hence. 

Who  goes  to  join  the  men  of  Agincourt 

Here  is  another  soldier  upon  whom  the  effect  has  been  very 
different  He  too  had  been  a  clerk  and  is  now  wounded  be- 
tween the  lines.     This  was  different,  certainly, — 

From  selling  knots  of  tape  and  reels  of  thread 
And  knots  of  tape  and  reels  of  thread  and  knots 
Of  tape  and  reels  of  thread  and  knots  of  tape, 
Day  in,  day  out,  ...  till  there  seemed  no  escape 
From  everlasting  service  in  a  shop. 
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The  change  was  such  that  he  had  without  a  quiver  seen  his 
chum  Dick  blown  to  smithereens  just  as  Dick  was  returning 
to  the  trench  with  a  plate  of  butter : — 

Dick,  proud  as  Punch, 
Grinning  like  sin,  and  holding  up  the  plate — 
But  he  had  gone  on  munching  his  dry  lunch, 
Unwinking,  till  he  swallowed  the  last  crumb. 

— (  W.  W.  Gibson's  «  Between  the  Lines." ) 

Others  again,  in  contrast  to  these  tjrpes,  had  entered  the  war 

without  realizing  what  it  all  meant  or  without  ever  coming  to 

any  definite  idea  later  of  its  actual  meaning.     The  blaring  of 

martial  music,  pretty  girls  pelting  the  men  with  flowers,  stirred 

the  heart  of  Billy  the  soldier  boy  when  he  marched  away,  though 

it  was — 

Not  very  clear  in  the  kind  young  heart  of  him 
What  the  fuss  was  about. 

And  when  the  full  horror  was  realized  in  his  own  experience, 

it  was — 

Still  not  quite  clear  in  the  poor  wrung  heart  of  him 

What  the  fuss  was  about, 
See  where  he  lies— or  the  ghastly  part  of  him— 

While  life  is  oozing  out : 
There  are  loathsome  things  he  sees  a-crawling  there ; 
There  are  hoarse-voiced  crows  he  hears  a-calHng  there ; 

Eager  for  the  foul  feast  spread  for  them — 

Billy  the  Soldier  Boy. 

— (  R.  C.  Mitchell's  *•  He  Went  for  a  Soldier.") 

The  poems  that  touch  upon  religion  are  terribly  sincere. 
Many  of  them  might  have  been  written  in  any  age,  but  more  are 
the  peculiar  ou^owth  of  our  own  time  brought  to  sudden 
fruition  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  war.  What  one  notices  par- 
ticularly is  that  man's  soul  is  not  only  lifted  up  to  God  but  that 
God  is  also  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  and  love  of ' 
man.  God  is  given  the  attributes  of  Christ  He  is  a  great  com- 
forter, a  good  friend,  even  a  loving  messenger.  Such  a  poem  as 
"Her  Prayer — for  Him  "  by  Egbert  Sandford,  which  ends  with 

this  prayer: — 

On  land  or  sea, — 
Wherever  he  may  be, 
God,  kiss  my  man  for  me, 
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is  significant  of  the  new  religious  poetry.     The  war  is  so  terribte 
that  some  souls  cling  to  God  as  to  the  one  support  and  comfort; 
and  they  refuse  to  treat  Him  as  a  remote  deity  to  be  approached 
through  the  church  or  a  ritual.     Formerly,  as  Henry  Newbolt 
says,  we  had  sought  God  in  a  cloudy  heaven  and  passed  him  by 
on  earth;  and  it  is  this  conception  that  is  rejected  for  the  idea  of 
God  incarnate  in  His  Son.     Or  we  have  treated  Him  too  much 
like  a  tribal  deity,  as  the  Germans  do  with  their  *'  Unser  Gott" 
We  have  made  our  God  too  small,  only  big  enough  for  ourselves 
and  not  for  the  whole  world: — 

There  was  a  young  man,  a  good  while  ago. 

Who  taught  that  doctrine.  .  .  but  they  murdered  him 

Because  he  wished  to  share  the  Jewish  God 

With  other  folk.  — ( K.  W.  Baker's  «  Unser  Gott" ) 

We  must  return  to  "the  mystic  challenge  of  the  Nazarene," — 

The  deathless  affirmation :— Man  in  God 
And  God  in  man  willing  the  God  to  be. 

— ( W.  S.  Johnson's  "Prayer  for  Peace.") 

We  must  get  rid  of  our  old  disbeliefs  and  scoffing  sophistries, 

which  seem  foolish  in  the  present  stress,  and  pray  that  God 

may — 

Grant  us  the  single  heart  once  more 

That  mocks  no  sacred  thing. 

The  sword  of  Truth  our  fathers  wore 

When  thou  wert  Lord  and  King. 

— (  Noyes's  "  A  Prayer  in  Tune  of  War. "  ) 

The  supreme  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  humanized  and  made  a 
part  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  war.  It  is  not  so  much  held 
up  as  a  means  by  which  according  to  the  creed  of  the  church 
the  souls  of  men  may  be  saved.  The  agony  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  and  on  the  Cross  enables  the  soldier  to  bear  pain  and 
death  and  the  uttermost  of  human  loss.  Even  in  Everard 
Owen's  "Three  Hills"  Calvary  is  so  linked  with  the  other  hills 
that  the  human  interest  is  more  prominent  than  the  religious:— 

There  is  a  hiU  in  England, 

Green  fields  and  a  school  I  know. 
Where  the  balls  fly  fast  in  summer, 

And  the  whispering  elm-trees  grow, 
A  Uttle  hill,  a  dear  hill. 

And  the  playing  fields  below. 
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There  is  a  hill  in  Flanders, 

Heaped  with  a  thousand  slain, 
Where  the  shells  fly  night  and  noontide 

And  the  ghosts  that  died  in  vain,— 
A  litUe  hill,  a  hard  hiU 

To  the  souls  that  died  in  pain. 

There  is  a  hill  in  Jewry, 

Three  crosses  pierce  the  sky. 
On  the  midmost  He  is  dying, 

To  save  all  those  who  die, — 
A  UtUe  hiU,  a  kind  hill 

To  souls  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  siginificant  of  the  new  attitude  towards  religion  that  the 
conventional  belief  in  immortalify  is  almost  completely  absent 
from  this  verse.  Immortality  consists  in  the  greatness  of  the 
work  that  the  fallen  have  done  so  that  their  memory  will  persist 
to  all  eternity: — 

They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old, 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them.  .  .  . 

As  the  stars  that  shall  be  bright  when  we  are  dust. 
Moving  in  marches  upon  the  heavenly  plain ; 
As  the  stars  that  are  starry  in  the  time  of  our  darkness. 
To  the  end,  to  the  end,  they  remain. 

— ( Binyon's  "  For  the  Fallen.") 

"The  labor  and  the  love  and  the  thought  brought  out  by  this  war 
will  not  pass  out  to-night  nor  turn  to  nought,  for  it  is  embodied 
in  all  truth  and  right"  (N.  M.  H.).  Love  is  a  species  of  immor- 
tality, not  that  there  is  any  expectation  of  seeing  the  beloved  in 
heaven,  but  merely  that  there  is  the  knowledge  that  memory 
will  live  and  that  life  has  not  been  in  vain  because  "  we  knew 
great  love  "  (S.  Oswald's  "  The  Dead  Soldier").  The  conventional 
comforts  of  religion  with  their  promise  of  meeting  in  heaven  mean 
nothing  to  the  beloved  left  behind.     Such  a  cry  as  Browning's — 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  1    I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest  I 

is  not  heard  here.  The  faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  in 
the  splendor  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  the  memory  of  a  life  that 
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has  reached  its  climax  in  days  of  glorious  action  is  a  more  en- 
during consolation  than  any  belief  in  meeting  in  heaven.  In 
quite  a  new  and  startling  sense  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  The  con- 
sciousness of  doing  the  deed  or  dying  in  the  attempt  creates  an 
immortality  for  the  soldier  and  for  those  who  suffer  personal 
loss.  Even  the  realization  of  what  all  this  work  means  in  the 
mass  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  immortality: — 

And  far  ahead,  dim  trampling  generations, 
Who  never  felt  and  cannot  guess  our  pain, — 

Though  history  count  nothing  less  than  nations, 
And  fame  forget  where  grass  has  grown  again — 

Shall  yet  remember  that  the  woild  is  free. 

It  is  enough  1    For  this  is  immortality.— (  R.  V.) 

Love  of  country  in  time  of  war  is  naturally  much  more  intense 
than  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  a  love  for  which  a  great  price  is 
being  paid  and  it  is  bound  up  with  all  that  is  dearest  in  life.  It 
is  associated  with  human  objects  of  affection,  as  well  as  with 
scenes  in  nature  made  dear  by  association.  The  beauty  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  field  and  flower,  is  lovelier  because  it  must  be  given 
up  as  long  as  the  struggle  endures  and  perhaps  forever.  Nature 
is  not  loved  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  means  home 
and  country  to  the  soldier.  This  beauty,  too,  is  associated  with 
pain  in  that  it  presents  the  inevitable  contrast  with  the  havoc  of 
the  battie-front  In  England  it  is  the  soft  benediction  of  Sep- 
tember sun;  at  the  front  it  is  tumult  and  roaring  of  the  incessant 
gun;  and  over  all  are  the  blue  embracing  sides  (Bourdillon's 
"Here:  and  There").  Or  it  is  in  England  with  the  cuckoo 
calling  down  in  her  meadows  where  the  cowslip  gleams,  while  at 

the  front  it  is — 

.  .  .  blood  and  dust  and  smother, 
Screaming  of  horses,  men  in  agony. 

— ( N.  M.  Holland's «« April  in  England.'O 

Or  again  it  is  the  half-conscious  babbling  of  the  ''half-stunned, 
half-blinded"  marcher  through  the  August  heat,  who  repeats 
over  and  over  again,  "All-heal  and  willow-herb  and  meadow- 
sweet"  (Gibson's  "Retreat").  Again,  this  love  of  country  is  a 
deep,  personal  matter,  a  warm  affection,  like  that  in  Rupert 
Brooke's  "The  Soldier,"  in  which   the  poet-soldier   thinks  of 
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himself  as  conferring  like  a  high  ambassador  extra-territorial 
sovereignty  upon  the  spot  where  he  will  lie  in  death: — 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me : 

That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.    There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed ; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air. 

Washed  by  her  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given ; 
Her  sights  and  sounds ;  dreams  happy  as  her  day ; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends ;  and  gentleness. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

Patriotic  poetry  could  no  higher  go;  and  it  is  more  spiritual  than 
anything  since  Wordsworth.  It  is  a  patriotism  which  is  akin  to 
immortality. 

The  humorous  poem  could  not  be  wanting  in  any  consider- 
able body  of  English  verse,  no  matter  how  grim  the  theme, 
since  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic  type, 
maintains  its  sense  of  humor  at  all  times.  It  is  significant  that 
the  purely  humorous  poems  have  for  the  most  part  to  do  with 
what  happens  back  of  the  firing-line.  An  anonymous  poem 
called  "Form  Fours"  telbof  some  of  the  difficulties  of  drill  as 
experienced  by  an  intelligent  recruit,  of  his  getting  so  muddled 
under  the  direction  of  the  sergeant  that  his  feet  get  hopelessly 
tangled: — 

In  my  dreams  the  Sergeant,  the  Kaiser,  and  Kipling  mix  my  feet. 
Saying,  **  East  is  left,  and  Right  is  Might,  and  never  the  twain 

shall  meetl'* 
In  my  nightmare  squad  alt  files  are  odd,  and  the  Fours  are  aw- 

f  uUy  queer, 
With  **  a  pace  to  the  left  with  the  front  foot,  and  one  to  the  right 

with  the  rear  r  ~(F.  Sidgwick's  «« Form  Fours.") 

Then  we  have  an  amusing  incident  told  by  Henry  Newbolt,  of  a 
young  subaltern,  who,  while  the  shells  were  screeching  and 
scattering  past,  was  out  with  a  rook-rifle  to  shoot  a  sparrow  for 
his  cat,  the  cat  "anxiously  watching  his  every  movement"  We 
30 
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have  also  the  humorous  political  poems  parodied  on  ''Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  the  "Malice  in  Kulturland"  verses: — 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor 

Were  walking  hand  in  hand ; 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 

Such  lots  of  foreign  land : 
"  If  this  were  only  Germanized," 

They  said,  "  it  would  be  grand ! " 

**  If  seven  hosts  of  peaceful  Huns 
Swept  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
Do  you  suppose/*  the  Kaiser  said, 

"  Culture  could  be  restored  ?  *» 
"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Chancellor, 

And  looked  a  trifle  bored. 
—(Horace  Wyatt's  "  The  Place  was  Basking  in  the  Sun."  ) 
or — 

'*  You  are  old,  father  William,*'  the  young  man  said, 
"  And  the  end  of  your  life  is  in  sight ; 
Yet  you're  frequently  patting  your  God  on  the  head — 
Do  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right?  " 

"  In  my  youth, "  said  his  sire,  ^I  established  my  case 

As  a  being  apart  and  divine ;  \ 

And  I  think  if  I  try  to  keep  God  in  His  place, 
He  ought  to  support  me  in  mine." 

When,  however,  the  humor  gets  near  the  tragedy  of  the  war,  it 
takes  on  a  sardonic  cast  So  R.  B.  Glaenzer  writes  on  Evety- 
Idd's  expression,  "What  fun  to  be  a  soldier,"  with  apparent 
playfulness  till  it  reaches  the  bitter  irony  of  the  last  stanza: — 

God,  it's  fun  to  be  a  soldier  1    Oh  it's  fun,  fun,  fun. 
To  lie  out  still  and  easy  when  your  day's  sport's  done ; 
With  not  a  thing  to  worry  for,  nor  anything  to  hurry  for ; 
Not  hungry,  thirsty,  tired,  but  a  hero  much  admired, 
Just  dead,  dead,  dead,  like  Jack  and  Bill  and  Fred ! 
Fun  ? — Sure  it's  fun,  just  the  finest  ever,  son ! 

While  in  many  respects  these  poems  are  expressive  of  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  England  and  America  through  the  cen- 
turies, they  are  also  the  voice  of  much  that  has  been  struggling 
to  reach  the  surface  during  recent  years.  Just  as  the  war 
brought  out  the  devotion  of  Belgium,  the  heroism  of  France,  the 
barbarism  of  Germany,  it  has  also  revealed  the  moral  fortitude 
of  England  and  the  idealism  of  America.     If  old  religious  be- 
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liefs  are  changed  and  changing,  there  has  been  no  lessening  of 
the  moral  strength  of  either  nation.  Holiness  and  truth  and  love 
are  dearer,  more  precious  for  the  struggle  the  nations  are  going 
through  to  preserve  them.  There  is  no  need  of  future  rewards, 
of  the  blessed  immortality  of  the  creeds,  to  urge  men  and  women 
on  to  the  performance  of  duty,  the  burden  of  which  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  race ;  and  the  burden  is  accepted, 
not  with  patient  resignation  as  of  a  dumb  beast,  but  with  a  readi- 
ness that  knows  no  faltering,  an  exaltation  that  knows  no  doubt, 
and  a  determination  that  knows  no  end  but  victory.  Such  being 
the  spirit  of  this  poetry,  and  therefore  of  all  the  English-speaking 
nations,  can  we  question  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it? 

James  W.  Tupper. 

Lafayette  College,  Pa. 
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In  the  ranks  of  the  younger  generation  of  authors,  I  see  against 
the  American  background  of  the  present  day  no  more  striking 
figure  of  international  culture  and  literary  attainment  than 
Archibald  Henderson,  educator,  orator,  Httirateurzud  historian. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  descended  from  ancestors  distinguished  since 
colonial  days  for  judicial,  political,  and  educational  service  to  this 
country.  This  long  inheritance  of  American  blood  and  tra- 
ditions, together  with  his  acquirement  of  accurate  and  extended 
scholarship  sweeping  in  the  literature  and  languages,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  artistic  and  social  aspirations,  of  many 
lands  —  all  these  combine  to  give  him  an  especial  fitness  for 
understanding  the  men  of  both  continents. 

What  the  Adamses  or  the  Beechers  or  the  Lowells  have  been 
to  the  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  history  of  the  North, 
the  Henderson  family  has  been  to  the  South.  Few  American 
families  of  any  section  have  been  so  prominently  connected 
and  so  publicly  trusted  as  the  Hendersons. 

The  first  of  the  clan  recorded  in  this  country  was  Thomas 
Henderson,  a  Scot  whose  ancestors  had  won  honors  in  the  Cru- 
sades. He  came  to  Jamestown  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  so  was  quite  an  established  American  when 
the  Mayflower  landed.  The  grandfather  of  Archibald  Hender- 
son's grandfather  was  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution.  He  was 
a  man  with  a  vision  of  the  expanding  West,  and  he  translated 
some  of  his  dreams  into  action.  As  president  of  the  historic 
Transylvania  Company,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Daniel  Boone, 
he  was  primarily  instrumental  in  opening  up  Kentucky  and  the 
Middle  West.  Noting  the  work  of  this  alert  and  aggressive  cit- 
izen (this  man  who  convened  the  first  legislature  of  free  and  in- 
dependent citizens  west  of  the  Alleghanies),  Theodore  Roose- 
velt says  in  The  Winning  of  the  West  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Henderson  and  Boone,  "it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  land  would 
have  been  settled  at  all  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
then  perhaps  it  might  have  been  British  soil." 
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Down  the  years  the  Hendersons  have  been  lawyers  and  judges 
of  marked  legal  acumen.  Archibald  Henderson's  great-grand- 
father, for  whom  he  was  named,  was  pronounced  by  John 
Marshall  to  be  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  greatest  lawyers 
of  his  day;  and  this  man's  brother,  Leonard,  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  The  family  has  also 
furnished  numerous  public  officials.  James  Pinckney  Henderson 
was  ambassador  to  England  and  France  from  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  later  was  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
Another  representative  of  the  family  is  Charles  Henderson, 
present  governor  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Henderson  also  comes  from  stock  of  scholarly  and  patriotic 
qualification.  His  ancestress  was  the  famous  Elizabeth  Maxwell 
Steel,  whose  fervent  patriotism  caused  her  to  give  to  General 
Nathanael  Green,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  career,  all  of  her 
savings.  Her  son,  General  John  Steel,  was  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

From  both  his  father  and  mother,  Archibald  Henderson  is 
descended  from  the  famous  English  mathematician,  Wallis,  the 
precursor  of  Newton.  From  the  Ru£Sns,  one  of  the  most  famous 
families  of  North  Carolina,  on  his  mother's  side  he  doubtless 
derived  the  delicacy  of  instinct  and  the  refined  sensibility  which 
are  conspicuous  attributes  of  his  personality.  It  is  probable  that 
he  derives  his  genius  for  both  science  and  letters  principally 
through  his  mother's  line;  yet  in  equal  measure  he  possesses 
the  gifts  of  his  father's  people  for  weighing  and  judging  facts 
and  forces  and  individuals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  genesis  of  any  child  and  trace  the 
mysterious  influences  of  ancestry,  and  also  to  study  that  still  more 
powerful  clutch  of  fate  we  call  environment.  Archibald  Hender- 
son was  bom  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  on  June  17, 1877,  his 
father  being  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  and  afterward  for 
ten  years  the  head  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress. 
Until  he  approached  his  'teens,  the  boy  did  not  attend  any  formal 
school,  but  studied  at  home  under  his  grandmother.  Through 
her  skilled  guidance  he  gained  ability  and  avidity  in  reading 
French  and  English  literature  of  noble  type.    Later  he  prepared 
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for  college  in  regular  boys'  schools  and  entered  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  came  out  with 
high  honors  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  was  at  once  made  in- 
structor in  mathematics  in  his  own  university. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies 
and  gained  further  degrees.  Indeed,  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  from  two  universities,  his  alma  mater  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  pure  mathematics  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Two  years  later,  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  and  creative  work 
in  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  At  these  great  universities 
he  engaged  in  intensive  research,  browsed  in  incomparable 
libraries,  and  foregathered  with  famous  folk.  During  the  space 
of  eleven  months,  he  made  frequent  contributions  to  leading 
American  and  foreign  journals,  and  gave  to  the  world  five  books 
which  were  published  in  England  and  America. 

On  June  23,  1903,  he  was  married  to  a^^graduate  and  master  of 
arts  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Minna  Curtis 
Bynum,  of  a  family  as  distinguished  as  his  own,  a  young  woman 
of  brilliant  mind,  endowed  with  poetic  genius.  Four  children, 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  highly  educated  under  governesses 
of  three  different  nationalities,  fill  their  home  with  joyousness 
and  light. 

In  their  charming  home  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  occasional  flights 
out  into  the  world,  Mr.  Henderson  has  found  time  for  scientific, 
literary,  and  cultural  activities  that  almost  make  us  think  that  in 
his  case  time  keeps  no  count  of  hours.  Mathematical  and  scientific 
societies  of  America  and  Europe  know  Dr.  Henderson  for  his 
learned  papers  in  their  own  fields.  His  treatise,  The  Twenty- 
seven  Lines  an  the  Cubic  Surface^  which  was  published  by  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  has  been  highly  lauded  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  received  encomiums  from  mathematicians 
in  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Another  side  of  Dr.  Henderson's  interests  is  revealed  to  us 
in  his  activities  as  an  historical  investigator.  He  ranks  as  an 
authority  on  the  movement  of  westward  expansion  in  America 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  His  historical  addresses  and 
articles  are  well  known  to  platform  listeners  and  to  magazine 
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readers  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  practical  educator,  he  has,  in 
the  South,  been  sponsor  of  the  movement  for  cultural  advance. 
He  has  established  a  series  of  exchange  lectureships  among 
Southern  universities,  and  he  has  himself  gone  out  with  his 
message  to  universities  and  literary  associations  all  over  the 
country.  Recently,  in  recognition  of  such  services  as  well  as 
of  his  literary  attainments,  the  University  of  the  South  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 

The  list  of  learned  societies  to  which  he  belongs  makes  an  im- 
posing catalogue.  He  has  been  president  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Modem 
Literature  Club ;  and  vice-president  and  national  director  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  CircoloMat- 
ematico  di  Palermo,  the  famous  Italian  mathematical  society,  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association,  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association,  the 
American-Scandinavian  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Scandinavian  Study,  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  the 
Scottish  Society  of  America,  and  the  Authors  Club  of  London. 

The  duties  to  be  expected  of  a  member  of  so  many  learned 
bodies,  not  to  mention  the  work  of  a  professor  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, might  be  supposed  to  give  scope  enough  for  the  energies 
of  any  one  man.  But  all  these  things  are  only  illustrations  of 
the  phenomenal  range  of  Henderson's  activities.  It  is  by  still 
another  line  of  performance,  multitudinous  as  well  as'altitudin- 
ous,  that  he  is  mostly  known  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
continents.  It  is  as  a  literary  critic  that  he  has  established  his 
largest  and  most  enduring  reputation.  His  books  of  literary  crit- 
icism are  published  in  both  England  and  America  and  his  essays 
have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian. 
He  stands  to-day  as  the  chief  literary  critic  of  the  South  and 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  critics  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  primarily  interested  in  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity, through  spiritual  ideals  as  typified  in  great  world-figures. 
Now  there  are  geniuses  among  creators  of  biography,  just  as  there 
are  Angelos  and  Rodins  in  sculpture;  and  Archibald  Henderson 
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is  of  those  who  build  up  human  characters  of  heroic  size  axid 
marked  by  living  gesture  and  expression.  He  is  allured  by  the 
great  exponents  of  an  epoch,  the  men  who  focus  and  fling  cHit 
again  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  time.  With  a  free  hand 
and  a  free  stroke,  he  moulds  his  figures  and  liberates  their  traits 
and  tendencies. 

In  his  Interpreters  of  Life ^  and  the  Modem  Spirit^  Henderson 
gathers  up  a  half-dozen  characters  conspicuous  on  the  literary 
horizon  of  the  century  and  shows  the  mood  and  meaning  of  their 
contribution  to  humanity.     Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Meredith,  Shaw, 
and  Wilde — how  varied  the  personalities  and  the  performance  of 
these  men  of  four  races  and  four  lands !  Yet  Henderson,  measuring 
art  against  life,  finds  in  them  all  the  rush  of  one  elemental, 
onward-moving  expression  of  the  new  spirit  brooding  upon  the 
deep  of  things.    Of  this  book  it  was  truly  and  graciously  said  in 
the  Mercure  de  France  of  Paris :  — 

Le  titre  indique  k  quel  point  de  vue  Tauteur  s'est  plac6 
pour  ^tudier  chacun  de  ces  ^crivains,  et  c'est  avec  une  re- 
marquable  perspicacity  qu'il  analyse  leur  personnalit^  et 
leur  oeuvre  en  fonction  de  "resprit  modeme.".  .  .  .  Ces 
Etudes  r^vilent  chez  le  critique  une  connaissance  tr^  6ten- 
due  du  mouvement  des  id^  i  notre  ^poque,  une  lecture 
attentive  des  oeuvres  des  ^rivains  qu'il  examine  et  des 
litt^ratures  des  principales  nations  europ^nnes,  et  k  cette 
Erudition  considerable  il  joint  une  remarquable  p^^tration 
de  jugement. 

This  volume  was  hailed  in  France,  England,  and  America  as 
a  piece  of  creative  criticism,  rounded  and  balanced,  fine  in 
evaluation  and  evocation ;  and  it  gave  the  author  international 
standing  as  a  critic. 

Following  these  over-sea  presentments,  came  Henderson's 
study  of  Mark  Twain,  whom  he  had  read  diligently  from  his 
youth  up  and  had  known  personally.  This  critique,  with  its 
Hendersonian  accompaniment  of  time,  place,  and  history,  was 
conceded  to  be  a  persuasive  and  penetrating  re-creation  of  this 
philosopher  and  humorist  seen  against  the  background  of  Ameri- 
can characteristics  like  a  bas-relief  CBXWtn  on  a  granite  ledge. 

But  Archibald  Henderson's  greatest  biography,  and  one  of  the 
super-biographies  of  the  world,  is  his  oceanic  presentation  of  that 
insurgent  and  crjrptic  personality,  George  Bernard  Shaw.    The 
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publication  of  this  comprehensive  work  raised  a  shout  in  the 
literary  world.  It  was  a  huge  life-study  of  a  living,  changing 
man,  a  man  hewn  out  against  a  background  of  the  historic,  liter- 
ary, and  social  events  of  his  time.  It  was  a  work  of  large  signif- 
icance not  only  in  tracing  the  currents  of  modem  thought,  but 
also  in  giving  the  pulse  and  pressure  of  this  Shavian  force  that 
is  so  mighty  a  spiritual  energy  for  moulding  human  opinion. 
This  work  nailed  the  name  of  Archibald  Henderson  high  on 
the  pillar  of  literary  achievement.  Bernard  Shaw  himself  said: 
"You  are  a  genius,  because  you  are  somehow  susceptible  to  the 
really  significant  and  differentiating  traits  and  utterances  of  your 
subject." 

Since  the  appearance  of  his  monumental  biography  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  Henderson  has  written  various  luminous  criticisms  on  the 
drama  at  home  and  abroad.  Conspicuous  among  his  writings, 
for  critical  acumen,  balanced  judgment,  and  literary  charm,  are 
The  Changing  Drama^  a  study  of  the  dramatic  movements  and  ten- 
dencies of  to-day,  the  elaborate  monograph  on  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  early  American  dramatist,  and  European  Dramatists^  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  In  speaking  of  one  of  the 
essays  in  European  Dramatists^  Maurice  Maeterlinck  wrote  to 
Archibald  Henderson:  **  You  have  written  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  most  penetrating  essays  in  the  whole  modem  movement." 

I  cannot  omit  to  say  that  Henderson  will  always  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  for  his  loving  labor  in  raising  the  funds 
and  having  erected  at  Raleigh  a  national  memorial  to  that  other 
North  Carolina  genius,  "O.  Henry,"  the  famous  short-story 
writer.  For  another  thing,  he  has  rendered  America  a  service 
in  flashing  back  to  us  from  the  French  a  translation  (with  his 
wife)  of  the  subtle  and  tender  appreciation  of  the  late  William 
James  by  the  distinguished  French  philosopher,  Smile  Boutroux. 

Versatile,  vigorous,  vivacious,  insistent  on  the  primal  rectitudes 
and  the  eternal  realities,  this  thinker,  talker,  and  writer  is  a  mar- 
vel of  being  and  doing.  His  faculties  are  electrically  quick  and 
effective.  His  sympathies  are  genial  and  genuine.  As  a  scholar, 
as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  man,  Archibald  Henderson  is  an  ornament 
to  North  Carolina  and  an  honor  to  America. 

Edwin  Markham. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
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THE  COMfeDIE-VAUDEVILLE  OF  SCRIBE 

The  com^ies-vaudevilles  of  Eugene  Scribe  may  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  one  concerned  with  the  development  of  technique  in 
the  comedy  of  manners,  but  also  to  anyone  seeking  a  complete 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  capital  during  the 
Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy.  Devoid  of  literary  value 
and  written  in  a  mediocre,  prosy  style,  these  little  plays  have 
nevertheless  the  charm  of  an  old  album,  for  in  them  are  sketched, 
gracefully  and  graciously,  many  of  the  figures  that  made  up 
Parisian  society  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Scribe  was  eminently  qualified  to  depict  the  follies,  the  vices, 
and  the  virtues  of  this  society.  Bom,  like  Moli^re  and  B^ranger, 
in  the  heart  of  commercial  Paris,  he  was  a  true  child  of  the  Paris 
of  the  Halles,  of  the  Marais,  and  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Denis. 
The  ferocious  attacks  made  upon  him  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  by 
Thtophile  Gautier,  and  by  others  of  their  school,  show  him  to 
be  a  representative  of  that  class  who  were  anathema  to  the 
Jeune-France  and  their  imitators.  To  the  morbid  and  extrava- 
gant ideals  of  the  Romanticists  he  opposed  the  glorification 
of  quiet  optimism;  to  the  undisciplined  marriage  of  love,  the 
marriage  of  reason.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  speculation  and 
extravagance  were  rampant,  he  took  his  stand  for  order,  indus- 
try, and  economy.  Despising  charlatanism  in  all  its  forms, 
he  showed  that  to  all  those  who  win  their  living  and  their  rank 
in  life  through  honest  effort,  happiness  is  sure  to  come. 

Yet  he  was  no  preacher.  His  great  concern  was  to  interest 
and  amuse  his  public;  and  with  his  marvelous  instinct  for  de- 
tecting the  current  of  popular  favor,  he  realized,  soon  after  be- 
coming attached  in  1820  to  the  newly-founded  Th^tre  du  Gym- 
nase  as  its  official  purveyor,  that  he  could  best  attract  and  retain 
both  the  Chauss6e-d'Antin  and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  by 
presenting  light  and  amusing  sketches  of  these  two  classes.  If 
in  many  cases  his  inoffensive  satire  brought  home  and  made 
harmless  certain  eccentricities;  if  occasionally  the  follies  of  the 
day  were  killed  by  ridicule,  it  was  because  they  were  held  up  to 
public  view  and  not  because  they  were  bitterly  attacked.   Politi- 
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cal  evils  were  not  his  concern.  Instinctively  avoiding  extremes 
of  opinion  and  emotion,  he  always  preserved  a  moderate  attitude, 
conservative,  yet  inclining  to  the  opposition  when  thejgovem- 
ment  steered  too  close  to  reaction.  Neither  did  h^  make  any 
effort  to  solve  the  great  social  questions  of  his  day ;  at  most,  he 
suggested  occasionally  that  the  way  of  the  evil-doer  is  hard,  and 
then  passed  on  to  more  pleasant  fields. 

As  the  successful  marriage  and  establishment  of  the  child  was 
the  great  preoccupation  of  the  middle-class  families,  as  all  their 
planning,  working  and  saving  had  that  for  its  object,  Scribe,  a 
faithful  reflector  of  this  period,  if  not  its  historian,  could  not 
refuse  to  marriage  a  predominant  rdle  in  his  theatre.  One 
is  struck  by  the  number  of  plays  with  such  titles  as:  la  Demoi- 
selle a  mariery  le  Mariage  de  raison^  le  Mariage  d*  inclination^ 
le  Mariage  d* argent,  etc.  In  some  of  the  earlier  plays,  as  les 
Adieux  au  comptoir  (1824)  and  la  Demoiselle  h  marier  (1826),  he 
shows  that  devotion  to  the  solid,  material  side  of  life  which, 
always  characteristic  of  the  French  bourgeoisie,  was  particularly 
strong  at  that  time.  A  moderate  fortune,  honestly  earned,  a 
comfortable  home  and  children  well  married,  was  all  that  an 
honest  man  should  desire.  The  Demoiselle  h  marier  is  a  fore- 
runner of  Labiche's  la  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  of  Brieux's  les 
Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,  showing  how  the  efforts  of  the  parents 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  suitor  nearly  always  succeed  in 
driving  him  away.  The  importance  of  the  dowry  and  the  sordid, 
even  cynical  view  which  many  people  took  of  it,  are  portrayed  in 
la  Charge  h payer,  on  la  Mire  intrigante  (1825),  a  play  in  which  an 
ambitious  mother  marries  her  son  to  a  girl  who  is  unfortunately 
a  humpback,  but  who  has  a  large  dot.  To  each  objection  which 
her  son  makes  to  this  match,  she  replies:  "Et  ta  charge  4  payer?" 
The  brutal  tone  of  the  play  makes  one  think  of  les  Corbeaux  of 
Henri  Becque. 

The  first  of  his  vaudevilles  to  deal  directly  with  the  money 
question  was  le  Mariage  de  raison  (1826),  in  which,  while  in- 
dicating his  own  views,  Scribe  undoubtedly  expressed  the  con- 
victions of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  comte  de  Bremont 
forbids  his  son  to  marry  Suzette,  a  young  orphan  who  had  been 
fostered  by  Mme.  de  Bremont  and  who  had  been  her  maid,  for. 
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although  he  does  not  deny  that  Suzette  is  a  girl  of  natural  re- 
finement, he  maintains  that  a  marriage  between  her  and  his 
son  can  result  only  in  the  unhappiness  of  both.  The  Count, 
however,  in  order  to  make  amends  to  the  young  girl,  marries  her 
to  a  kindly  veteran  of  the  Empire  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  Napoleon's 
service.  Suzette  is  assured  by  her  husband's  cousin,  Mme. 
Pichon,  that  eventually  she  will  learn  to  love  Bertran,  for,  as  she 
says,  "on  finit  toujours  par  aimer  le  p^re  de  ses  enfants." 
Throughout  Scribe's  vaudevilles  appears  an  abhorrence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  passion,  a  certainty  that  that  love  is  best,  and  the  only 
lasting  one,  which  grows  slowly  from  mutual  esteem  and  domestic 
joys.  Passionate,  overwhelming  love  is,  at  the  beginning  at  least, 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  often  fatal  to  happiness.  According 
to  the  Mariage  de  raison  love  iind  marriage  are  two  quite  dis- 
tinct things,  one  simply  a  passing  emotion,  the  other  a  very 
serious  matter,  regulated  by  convention  and  interest,  in  which, 
indeed,  love  may  spring  from  habit  and  continued  friendship. 
Moreover,  the  wise  parent  will  oppose  a  marriage  between  his 
child  and  one  who  is  not  his  equal  socially.  The  picture  is  com- 
pleted in  le  Mariage  d* inclination^  in  which  Malvina  Dubreuil, 
who  has  married  an  English  adventurer  secretly  and  against  her 
father's  wishes,  is  to  suffer  life-long  misery  as  the  result  of  her 
disobedience.  Her  father  has  picked  as  her  husband  his  nephew 
Arved,  and  too  late  she  realizes  that  after  all  it  is  Arved  that 
she  really  loves. 

A  reading  of  these  two  plays  makes  clear  why  Scribe  shoukl 
have  found  such  favor  with  the  great  part  of  the  upper  and 
middle  bourgeoisie.  He  was  defending,  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Romanticists  and  against  intriguers  and  adventurers,  the 
solid  virtues  of  the  home,  the  authority  of  parents,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marriage  relation.  In  his  plays  there  is  no  glorifi- 
cation of  passion  and  guilty  love ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  a  marriage  can  be  a  happy  one  when  based  merely 
upon  love,  no  matter  how  pure.  The  prerequisites  of  a  happy 
marriage  are:  a  satisfactory  dowry,  good  dispositions,  mutual 
esteem,  and  equality  of  social  rank  and  education.  After  marriage 
it  is  order  and  economy,  together  with  the  desire  to  helpeach  other, 
that  make  the  young  couple  realize  the  joys  of  domestic  life. 
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Throughout  his  plays  one  finds  pictured  the  sorrow  that  inevit- 
ably comes  from  infidelity,  and  the  happiness  that  quiet,  strong 
love  can  bring.  Le  Budget  d'unjeune  nUnage  (1831)  is  a  lesson 
in  domestic  economy,  containing  good-natured  criticism  of  those 
young  couples  whose  tastes  and  social  ambitions  lead  them  into 
extravagance  and  cause  them  to  live  beyond  their  means.  The 
same  theme  is  found,  less  well  developed,  in  an  earlier  play, 
la  Pension  bourgeoise  (1823).  The  disastrous  effects  of  in- 
difference, which  often  leads  to  infidelity,  are  described  in  la 
Seconde  Annte  ou  h  Qui  lafautet  (1830).  The  greatest  concord, 
moreover,  is  found  in  those  homes  in  which  it  is  neither  the 
husband's  will  nor  the  wife's  caprice  which  rules,  but  where 
the  direction  and  responsibility  are  shared.  The  husband  should 
submit  himself  to  the  same  moral  code  he  would  have  his  wife 
follow,  for  as  one  of  the  characters  in  la  Cour  d" assises  (iS2g) 
remarks:  "Quand  monsieur  trompe  madame,  madame  trompe 
monsieur."  Having  in  la  Seconde  AnnSe  suggested  the  certain 
results  of  indifference,  in  [/ne  Faute  (1830)  he  goes  further  and 
shows  that  even  the  most  virtuous  wife  is  subject  to  temptation 
when  left  alone  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  points  out  that  no 
matter  what  excuse  there  may  be  for  proving  faithless  to  the 
marriage  vow,  such  infidelity  is  always  punished  by  life-long  re- 
morse and  sorrow. 

As  love  and  marriage  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  middle  class.  Scribe,  thoroughly  bourgeois  in  taste  and  prin- 
ciples, made  of  them  the  most  prominent  elements  in  his  plays. 
According  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  marriage  is  the  com- 
plement, or  ultimate  object,  of  love ;  but  Scribe,  although  too  com- 
pletely imbued  with  the  principles  of  bourgeois  orthododoxy  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  firmly  believed  that  one  can  exist  with- 
out the  other.  He  put  reason,  interest,  desire  for  luxury,  in  the 
place  of  passion,  and  made  of  them  motive  forces  which  influence 
the  choice  in  marriage  where  the  heart  is  not  consulted.  At  the 
Gymnase,  love  is  not  represented  as  being  that  paroxysm  of 
violence  and  fury  which  consumes  Hemani,  Didier,  and  Antony, 
but  as  a  quiet,  gentle  passion,  suffering  in  its  own  modest 
way,  perhaps,  with  tears,  sighs,  and  tender  effusions.  Love, 
in  Scribe's  vaudevilles,  unlike  the  love  of  the  Romanticists,  is 
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not,  per  se^  the  motive  force  in  the  action ;  it  is  alwa3rs  preparatoi; 
to  marriage,  and  it  is  marriage  which  interests  bim  and  which 
he  makes  the  main  theme  of  the  story.  Himself  the  opposite  of 
all  that  is  romanesque,  Scribe  painted  the  world  as  be  saw  it, 
with  its  sorry  realities,  its  prejudices,  and  social  conventions, 
which  he  respected  instead  of  protesting  against.  And  while 
this  earned  for  him  the  scorn  of  many  idealists,  he  bad  on  his 
side  the  great  mass  of  the  spectators,  the  parents  es]>ecially,  who 
were  delighted  to  find  an  argument  and^safeguard  against  the 
raptures  and  temptations  of  youth. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  love  and  marriage,  in  these  plays, 
and  in  many  ways  interwoven  with  them,  is  the  subject  of  money. 
Scribe  paints  an  interesting  picture  of  the  fierce  struggle  for 
financial  preeminence  which  characterizes  the  July  Monarchy, 
accompanying  the  great  industrial  and  commercial   growth  of 
France  during  that  period ;  he  notes  the  power  of  money  as  a 
factor  in  social  life,  and  deplores  the  prevalence  of  gambling  and 
speculation;  he  satirizes  the  noblesse  d' argent^  and,  considering 
money  a  worthy  object  of  effort,  comes  out  strongly  for  the 
nobility  of  work,  asserting  that  honest  labor  ennobles  the  worker. 

A  play  written  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe; 
le  Veau  tVOr  (1841)  contains  the^foUowing  lines:  "Apprends 
done,  mon  garfon,  que  de  nos  jours  il  existe  peu  de  principes, 
peu  de  religions:  il  en  est  une  cependant  que  tout  le  monde 
prof  esse.  Une  divinite  devant  qui  chacun  se  prosteme.  N'as-tu 
pas  entendu  dire  qu'autrefois  les  Juifs  adoraient  le  Veau  d'or? 
Eh  bien,  notre  si^cle  est  un  peu  juif,  et  la  seule  idole  qu'on 
encense  c'est  Tor !"  Such  a  statement  may  be  somewhat  extreme. 
It  was  doubtless  essentially  true.  The  bourgeois  suffered  from 
the  universal  weakness  which  makes  men  fawn  upon  those  in 
power  and  upon  the  rich;  which  tempts  one  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  those  wealthy  in  the|world's  postessions;  and 
which,  when  once  one  has  acquired  wealth,  makes  him  forget 
thejjfriends  of  former'days  andjtum'to^those  whose  wealth  ex- 
ceeds his  own. 

With  his  tendencyjtoward  moderation,  regularity,  and  economy, 
Scribe  delights  in  ridiculing  those  who  through  extravagance  or 
gambling  dissipate  fortunes  built  up  by  hard  work.   It  is  certain 
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that  during  the  July  Monarchy  the  gambling  fever  reached  an 
intensity  not  often  surpassed  in  French  history,  and  the  gambler 
^as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  plays,  not  only  of 
Scribe,  but  in  other  comedies  and  melodramas  as  well.  Moreover, 
the  great  development  of  industry  and  the  subsequent  national 
prosperity  soon  gave  rise  to  a  passion  for  speculation  unequaled 
since  the  days  of  Law.  A  reflection  of  the  extravagance  prevalent 
early  in  the  reign  of  the  Roi-Citoyen,  and  of  the  dishonesty 
occasionally  discovered  in  high  places,  is  found  in  a  number  of 
the  vaudevilles,  notably  in  le  Voyage  dans  V appartement  ou  VIn- 
Jluence  des  localitis  (1833).  The  gambling  evil  is  vividly  por- 
trayed in  two  plays,  VEcarU  (1822)  and  le  premier  Prisident 
(1832).  In  the  former  the  card  mania  is  lightly  satirized.  The 
gambling  scenes  are  handled  with  great  dexterity  and  with  an 
attempt  to  portray  life  with  bits  of  realism  which  anticipates  the 
gambling  scene  in  la  Dame  aux  CanUlias.  Here  he  not  only 
depicts  the  ruinous  effect  of  gambling,  but  also  shows  that  this 
evil  has  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  social  life,  driving  out  the 
older  and  more  refined  pleasures  and  causing  a  general  coarse- 
ness of  manners.  The  Premier  Prisident  is  a  far  more  vigorous 
treatment  of  the  theme,  practically  unrelieved  by  any  comic 
touches.  The  play,  which  is  pure  melodrama,  in  the  style  of 
Ducange's  Trente  ans,  ou  la  Vie  d^unjoueur^  sets  before  the  au- 
dience, logically  and  emphatically,  the  fatal  effects  of  gambling, 
the  crime  and  suffering  it  almost  invariably  causes.  The  pimish- 
ment  of  those  corrupted  by  it  is  made  as  severe  as  possible. 

Another  widespread  vice  of  the  time,  that  of  speculation,  which 
furnished  the  theme  for  many  of  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration 
and  of  the  July  Monarchy,  is  taken  up  by  Scribe  in  les  Action- 
naires  (1829),  in  which,  due  allowance  made  for  the  forcing  of 
tone  legitimate  in  such  a  genre,  there  is  a  good  picture  of 
this  frenzy  for  agiotage.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  play 
may  be  said  to  be  that  which  terminates  F Agiotage^  by  Picard 
and  Empis:  "Anath^me  k  Tagiotagel  honneur  et  respect  ^Tin- 
dustriel" 

The  practice  of  declaring  bankruptcy  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  the  results  of  such  a  procedure,  an  evil  which 
furnishes  the  theme  for  Picard's  Duhautcours^  is  frequently 
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described  by  Scribe.  Saint-Jean,  the  valet  in  rAmbassadem 
(1826)  says  to  his  master,  "Nous  n'avous  plus  qu'une  ressourct, 
Monsieur,  c'est  de  compliquer  tellement  Tintrig^e  que  personoc 
ne  puisse  plus  s'y  reconnattre;  comme  ces  g^ens  qui,  au  moment 
d'une  liquidation,  embrouillent  les  affaiers; — c'est  le  seul  moyen 
de  faire  les  siennes." 

When  one  remembers  that  Scribe  was  bom  of  hard-workiiig, 
thrifty  parents,  and  that  he  was  by  nature  hig^bly  endowed  with 
the  ability  to  make  money  and  to  keep  it,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  such  importance  given  to  it  in  his  plays.     Moreova, 
had  he  not  laid  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  wealth,  he  would 
not  have  been  painting  a  faithful  picture  of  French  society  in 
those  days;  if  the  dowry,  if  legacies,  gamblings,  speculatian, 
indebtedness,  and  bankruptcy  seem  to  hold  too  often  the  cratre 
of  the  stage,  it  is  because  those  were  the  things  about  wb/ci 
people  thought  the  most.    There  is  this  to  be  noted  in  his 
vaudevilles,  as  in  the  comedies  of  Picard,  Empis,  Maz^res,  a/xf 
Casimer  Bonjour,  that  the  money  question  is  treated  as  a  real 
question.   For  while  in  many  of  his  plays  a  lost  fortune,  or  an 
inheritance,  is  simply  one  feature  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
plicated plot,  in  most  of  them  it  is  presented  as  having  a  practical 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  characters.    The  spectators,  among 
whom  there  were  few  who  did  not  know  the  sordidness  and 
pettiness  of  the  constant  striving  for  livehood,  who  did  not  know, 
either  by  experience  or  hearsay  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit,  who  did 
not  wonder  whether  hard  and  constant  labor  would  result  some 
day  in  comparative  ease,  could  feel  the  reality  of  this  wealth 
which  they  did  not  possess.    Or  if  the  play  portrayed  figures 
from  the  upper  financial  world,  again  there  was  a  real  appeal 
to  a  large  part  of  the  audience.     It  is  interesting  to  find  Scribe 
dealing  so  frequently  with  the  money  question  before  it  is 
treated  by  Balzac. 

Considering  the  number,  the  suddenness,  and  the  importance 
of  the  political  changes  during  Scribe's  lifetime,  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  very  noticeable  reflection  of  them  in  his  plays. 
But  when  the  importance  of  political  problems,  as  they  are 
presented  in  his  vaudevilles,  is  compared  with  that  of  marriage, 
and  of  the  money  question,  it  is  found  that  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
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found  revolution  of  political  and  social  life  which  he  witnessed, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  moved  by  them  to  use  them  frequently 
as  dramatic  material.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  fact, 
one  must  remember  that  Scribe,  always  careful  of  the  feelings 
of  his  spectators  and  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  to  draw 
large  audiences  he  must  not  antagonize  them,  preferred  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  alienating  the  affections  of  his  public  by  attacking 
or  ridiculing  any  of  the  political  institutions  or  parties.  This 
shrewd  practice,  together  with  his  naturally  pacific  disposition, 
is  responsible  for  the  little  interest  he  seemed  to  have  in  the 
political  life  of  his  times.  He  was  neither  a  reformer  nor  an 
agitator,  merely  a  good-natured  writer  trying  to  amuse  his 
audiences.  The  very  nature  of  his  public,  moreover,  composed 
as  it  was  of  the  two  nobilities,  those  of  the  Chauss6e-d' Antin 
and  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  made  him  avoid  any  extreme 
partisanship,  for  he  could  not  have  aligned  himself  positively 
with  one  class  without  losing  the  support  of  the  other.  He 
always  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  wind  of  public  opinion.  Legit- 
imist during  the  Restoration,  when  the  Bourbons  were  driven 
out  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Orleanists,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
sympathy  for  the  bourgeois  Roi-Citoyen.  Even  during  the 
July  Monarchy,  however,  his  liberalism  was  not  radical.  Like 
the  majority  of  his  class,  he  was  by  nature  conservative. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  his  vaudevilles  to  show  a  tendency  to- 
ward being  a  sketch  of  manners,  le  Solliciteur  (1817),  depicts 
that  manie  des  places  which  was  to  constitute  such  a  plague 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century.  One  finds  here  neither 
a  profound  study  of  the  question  nor  a  bitter  satire  against 
solicitors,  although  Scribe  does  from  time  to  time  attack  those 
in  power,  as  well  as  those  that  bend  the  knee  to  them.  The 
satire  is  more  definite  in  la  Manie  des  places^  ou  la  Folic  du 
silcle  (1828),  in  which  he  aims  a  more  direct  blow  at  politicians 
eager  for  power  and  at  the  office-seekers  who  haunt  them,  di- 
recting his  attention  also  to  the  follies  resulting  from  the  re- 
cently introduced  parliamentary  regime. 

The  distinctions  between  the  different  classes  at  this  time  be- 
ing still  profound,  in  spite  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  dramatic 
author  could  not  fail  to  find  in  these  perpetual  conflicts  of  pride 
31 
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and  interest  material  for  sketches.  And  although  very  little  con- 
cerned personally  with  questions  of  politics,  or  of  strife  between 
classes,  and  although  he  probably  had  no  very  strong  or  fixed 
convictions  in  such  matters,  Scribe  realized  clearly  that  for  the 
comic  author  there  was  in  these  parties,  coteries,  and  castes  a  real 
field  for  observation,  keen  criticism,  and  satire.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  political  pieces,  Avant^  Pendant^  et  Aprcs 
(1828),  was  written  just  at  the  time  when  liberalism  was  more 
and  more  gaining  ground.  The  play,  representing  the  three 
periods  1789,  1793,  and  1825,  is  full  of  irritating  memories  and 
allusions  and  cutting  verses.  The  august  patroness  of  the  theatre, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  frightened  at  seeing  her  theatre  becoming 
a  hotbed  of  revolution,  threatened  to  withdraw  her  patronage 
and  her  name.  However,  to  counterbalance  the  revolutionary 
tone  of  the  play  and  to  obtain  the  clemency  of  the  authorities,  the 
play  is  made  to  close  with  the  following  words:  "Et  nous,  mes 
con-citoyens,  qui  apr^s  tant  d'orages  sommes  enfin  arrive  au 
port,  et  qui  goAtons,  k  Tabri  du  trdne  et  des  lois,  cette  liberty 
sage  et  mod6r6e  que  tous  nos  voeux  appelaient  depuis  quarante 
ans,  conservons-la  bien ;  nous  I'avons  pay^e  assez  cher.  Toujours 
unis,  toujours  d'accord,  ne  songeons  plus  au  mal  qu'on  a  fait;  ne 
voyons  que  le  bien  qui  existe,  et  disons  tous  dans  la  France 
nouvelle:  'Union  et  oubli."* 

While  the  members  of  the  old  nobility  are  occasionally  censured 
or  ridiculed,  it  is  the  new  barons  and  marquises,  whose  name 
had  become  legion  since  the  days  of  the  empire,  who  most  an- 
noyed the  honest  bourgeois,  and  whose  mania  for  titles  is  most 
cleverly  satirized.  A  number  of  plays,  notably  Mon  ancle  Cesar 
(1823)  and  Louise  au  la  RSparatian  (1829),  contain  allusions  to 
this  new  nobility,  and  in  many  places  assert  that  honest  labor 
is  the  most  authentic  claim  to  nobility,  and  that  the  days  are 
gone  when  one  needed  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  an  honest  pro- 
fession. Although  Scribe  usually  deplored  marriages  between 
people  of  different  social  rank,  in  one  play,  la  Famille  Rique- 
baurg  au  le  Mariage  mal  assarti  (1830),  the  point  is  made  that 
marriages  between  the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie  were  to  be 
desired,  as  they  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the 
classes. 
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There  is  more  frequent  reference  to  the  political  features  of 
the  new  regime  than  to  its  social  characters.     In  the  years  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830  Scribe  appeared  to  believe  that  the  Bourbons 
had  brought  back  with  them  peace,  justice,  and  progress,  and 
had  opened  the  era  of  universal  concord.    One  of  the  characters 
in  Louise  ou  la  Reparation  (1829),  a  reactionary,  ironically  says: 
*'La  justice  est  maintenant  si  bourgeoise,  elle  est  pour  tout  le 
monde."    After  1830,  however,  justice  seems  to  have  become 
even  more  bourgeois,  if  one  may  believe  Scribe's  frequent  ref- 
erences to  its  unexampled  sway. 

For  a  more  serious  effort  to  treat  political  problems,  one  must 
turn  to  some  of  his  five-act  comedies,  such  as  Bertrand  et  Raton^ 
la  Calomnie^  and  le  Verre  d'eau.  But  certain  of  his  vaudevilles, 
notably  la  Manie  des  places^  ou  la  Folie  du  sihle^  le  Solliciteury 
.  ou  r  Art  d"  obtenir  des  places^  Avanty  Pendant  et  Aprls^  are  sketches 
which  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  pretentious  plays. 

A  reading  of  Scribe's  vaudevilles  will  give  one  a  good  picture 
of  the  social  life  of  Paris  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
depicting  as  they  do  the  essential  qualities  of  the  bourgeois,  the 
part  played  in  the  social  order  by  the  military,  charlatanism  in 
its  various  forms,  the  so-called  tnal  du  silcle  and  other  features 
of  those  days.  To  one  interested  in  the  social  history  of  France 
at  this  period  these  little  plays  are  more  instructive  than  might 
be  thought,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  series  of  sketches  whose 
faithfulness  is  attested  by  other  comedies  of  the  time,  by  the 
journals,  and  by  writers  of  memoirs. 

By  following  the  French  bourgeois  through  the  forty-odd 
years  in  which  Scribe  was  putting  him  upon  the  stage  we  find 
him  to  be  a  simple,  practical  man,  satisfied  with  the  pleasures 
of  home  and  shop  and  street;  prosaic  and  unimaginative  until 
his  common-sense  and  mental  balance  are  temporarily  disturbed 
by  too  much  reading  of  that  **littSrature  cadavireuse^*  which 
flourished  for  a  time;  a  good  friend  and  kind  husband,  putting 
family  before  all  else  and  proud  of  his  profession  because  it  en- 
abled him  to  make  his  family  happy.  We  see  him  bewildered 
for  a  moment  by  the  excesses  of  the  Jeune-France,  but  find  him 
quickly  regaining  his  former  placidity.  Tempted  by  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  new  regime,  he  occasionally  resorts 
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to  charlatanism  and  deceit  in  order  to  reach  his  goal.  At  times 
he  is  not  above  seeking  advancement  through  the  beauty  and 
charms  of  his  wife.  For  a  number  of  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  looks  upon  the  soldier  as  the  most  heroic  figure 
in  the  country  and  surrounds  him  with  a  tradition  of  chivalry 
and  valor  that  falls  away  only  when  the  nation  turns  itself 
wholly  to  the  worship  of  money.  In  his  leisure  moments  he 
visits  and  passes  judgment  upon  the  Vaudeville,  the  Gymnase, 
and  even  the  Commie  and  the  Op^ra;  if  not  always  profund, 
his  criticisms  are  most  often  shrewd  and  just,  for  he  is  quick 
to  detect  affectation  and  artificiality. 

When  one  has  thus  followed  the  French  family  and  French 
society  through  this  period,  one  realizes  that  Scribe's  com- 
mies-vaudevilles are  something  more  than  mere  exhibitions 
of  technical  virtuosity;  that  there  is  something  more  than  a 
juggling  of  difficult  situations  and  more  than  prodigious  dex- 
terity in  taking  care  of  these  situations.  The  story  of  an  inter- 
esting people  is  always  interesting,  and  these  plays  help  not  a 
little  in  outlining  and  coloring  a  picture  of  those  times. 

Neh-  C.  Arvin. 
The  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas. 
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LORD  MORLEY'S  RECOLLECTIONS 

The  publication  of  Lord  Morley's  Recollections  is  an  event 
that  in  ordinary  times  would  justify  the  considerable  comment 
it  has  evokedy  but  under  present  conditions  it  has  an  importance 
far  beyond  its  literary  or  historical  significance.  This  impor- 
tance is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Morley  was  one  of  the  two 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet  who,  in  1914,  resigned  as  a 
protest  against  England's  entry  into  the  war.  He  says  in 
his  preface  that  he  has  never  regretted  that  step,  and  he  further 
says:  "The  world's  black  catastrophe  in  your  new  age  is  hardly 
a  proved  and  shining  victory  over  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  age  before  it"  This  implies  a  belief  on  his  part  that  En- 
gland's participation  in  the  war  was  wrong,  that  the  present  gen- 
eration is  wholly  responsible  for  the  strife,  and  that,  as  it  is  a 
more  terrible  struggle  than  any  that  has  ever  preceded  it,  we 
are  so  much  the  worse  in  morality  and  wisdom  than  any  previ- 
ous age. 

Such  an  indictment  of  the  contemporary  world  may  well  give 
pause,  and  justify  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
warranted ;  for  surely  a  calaipity  so  great  as  the  present  horror 
that  is  convulsing  western  civilization  should  sober  us  sufficiently 
to  make  us  acknowledge  our  sins  and  refrain  from  them  in  the 
future. 

Lord  Morley's  words  receive  attention  because  he  has  to  his 
credit  achievements  in  both  literature  and  politics.  As  a  man  of 
letters  he  is  known  as  the  scholarly  biographer  of  Rousseau, 
Burke,  Cobden,  and  Gladstone;  as  a  writer  on  Voltaire,  Crom- 
well, Machiavelli ;  and  as  the  editor  who  conducted  The  Fortnightly 
Review  when  it  was  the  chief  outlet  for  the  rationalistic  doctrines 
of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  other  apostles  of  evolution.  In  politics 
he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  several  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  questions  that  have  confronted  the  British 
Government  during  the  last  half  century.  As  a  parliamentary 
supporter  of  Gladstone,  and  later  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  fought  for  Home  Rule,  and  advocated  a  policy  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  now  generally  recognized.   Later,  as  Secretary  of  State 
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for  India,  he  pursued  a  firm  but  liberal  course  in  th^  government 
of  that  troublesome  dependency,  and  it  may  be  that  England  is 
partly  indebted  to  him  for  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  unable 
to  stir  up  serious  disaffection  among  the  Hindoos.  He  also  took  a 
firm  stand  against  the  Boer  War,  and  he  participated,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  in  framing  the  generous  policy  towards  South 
Africa  which  has  proved  so  signally  triumphant  by  transforming 
in  a  decade  the  bitterly  hostile  Boers  into  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
allies.  Besides  this,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead  the  fight  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  modification  of  the  veto  power  of  that 
body,  and  in  that  way  to  stand  before  the  public  for  the  last 
time  as  a  foremost  champion  of  an  enlightened  political  policy. 

He  has  been  more  prominent  as  a  politician  than  as  a  writer, 
but  the  key  to  his  character  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings  rather 
than  in  his  acts  as  a  public  man.  This  is  natural,  for  in  politics 
all  sorts  of  invisible  forces  are  at  work  to  influence  a  man's 
action,  to  justify  his  apparent  inconsistencies  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  to  make  seemingly  courageous  and  far-sighted  policies 
merely  the  reaction  to  prejudice  and  self-interest.  Any  exten- 
sive amount  of  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  betrays  a  man's 
character  clearly.  Even  Shakespeare,  Homer,  and  Scott,  the 
standard  examples  of  objective  authorship,  by  their  very  ob- 
jectivity, reveal  much  else  besides  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
self-centred;  and  a  man  like  Lord  Morley,  whose  work  is  the 
direct  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  shows  plainly  the  powers 
and  limitations  of  his  personality. 

His  success  in  literature  has  not  been  unqualified,  and  his  fame 
does  not  promise  to  be  permanent.  He  possessed  a  virtue  which, 
although  valuable,  and  perhaps  essential  to  all  real  success,  is 
at  a  rather  high  premium  in  a  materialistic  and  meticulous  age 
like  the  present.  This  virtue  is  industry,  and  he  displayed 
it  in  rather  large  measure.  His  cold  nature  makes  him  shun 
personal  revelations,  and  we  learn  little  of  his  private  life  from 
his  Recollections.  He  mentions  at  some  length  the  death  of 
a  dog,  but  his  wife  only  appears  a  few  times  in  momentary 
allusions,  and  usually  she  is  disguised  by  being  indicated  only 
by  an  initial.  In  spite  of  his  reticence,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  in  his  early  and  obscure  days  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
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future  prominence  chiefly  by  his  industry.  If  he  did  not  display 
that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  some  declare  to  be 
genius,  he  certainly  did  exhibit  an  unremitting  industry  which 
has  enabled  him  to  attain  to  distinction  worthy  of  genius  by  the 
exercise  of  what  is  at  best  talent.  A  friend  of  his  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that,  when  as  plain  John  Morley  he  came  to 
London  in  the  early  sixties  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  submitted  an 
article  every  day  for  a  year  to  a  certain  newspaper  before  one 
was  accepted;  and  the  persistent  application  this  indicates  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  writing,  and  to  impart 
to  it  a  thoroughness  and  accuracy  which  is  its  chief  virtue. 

There  are  very  obvious  defects  in  his  writing.  He  seems  to 
lack  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  bom  author,  and  industry  can- 
not make  up  for  defective  natural  equipment.  He  is  lacking  in 
instinctive  command  of  language  and  intuitive  sense  of  what  is 
idiomatic,  so  that  what  he  says  is  without  spontaneity.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  seems  to  have  written  more  slowly  or  more  care- 
fully than  he  did  after  politics  began  to  make  such  demands  on 
his  time,  for  in  such  works  as  bis  Rousseau  his  language  is 
always  accurate,  and  sometimes  even  felicitous.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  Gibbon's  impressive  sweep  to  some  of  his  periods, 
but  the  resemblance  is  very  superficial ;  for  the  momentum  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  is  missing,  and  we  get  instead  only  the 
movement  without  the  force.  Even  at  his  best,  however,  his 
style  has  serious  shortcomings.  He  is  given  to  the  solemn  assev- 
eration of  the  platitudinous,  the  pedantic,  and  the  insignificant. 
He  says  of  George  Meredith:  "I  interested  him  in  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise^  with  its  famous  apologue  of  the  three  rings, 
borrowed  from  Boccaccio,  who  borrowed  it  from  earlier  people." 
There  may  be  some  justification  for  thus  dragging  in  the  sources 
of  Lessing's  play,  but  it  suggests  pedantry,  as  do  numberless 
similar  passages  in  his  works.  Of  Lord  Acton  he  says:  "He 
was  sometimes  fatally  addicted  to  the  oblique  and  allusive" ;  and 
with  equal  truth  he  might  have  applied  the  same  criticism  to 
himself.  He  constantly  uses  such  expressions  as,  "a  greater 
person  in  a  later  time,"  and  similar  vag^e  or  indirect  references 
which,  if  they  don't  puzzle  the  reader,  irritate  him  at  what 
seems  a  stilted  and  involved  manner  of  speaking.    Then  he  has 
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a  way  of  deviating  from  the  normal  order  that  at  times  makes 
more  than  one  reading  necessary  to  get  his  meaning,  especially 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  an  important  word  may  be  either 
verb  or  noun.  He  also  applies  syncopation  to  sentences  rather 
freely.  "Disraeli/'  he  says,  "intended  what  was  on  his  lips  the 
highest  of  all  compliments. "  Elsewhere  he  writes :  "I  soon  found 
my  official  feet,  and  kept  a  clear  head  and  free  from  fuss." 
Besides  this  he  indulges  in  other  liberties.  He  speaks  of 
"cheerfullness  of  accost";  he  constantly  uses  "feel"  where  the 
normal  word  would  be  "feeling,"  and  numerous  other  instances 
could  be  cited  of  petty  faults  into  which  no  man  with  the  bom 
writer's  instinct  for  language  would  ever  fall. 

To  note  things  like  this  may  seem  what  Hazlitt  called  "ultra 
crepidarian"  criticism,  the  kind  Macaulay  indulged  in  when  he 
objected  to  Croker's  saying  "mutual"  instead  of  "common" 
friends,  and  faults  that  it  is  a  worse  crime  to  carp  at  than  to 
commit.  They  are  not  mentioned,  however,  as  violations  of 
formal  grammar  or  rhetoric,  but  because  they  are  ineffective 
expressions,  and  to  be  ineffective  is  the  chief  offence  a  writer 
can  commit. 

Though  these  defects  show  that  he  has  not  the  bom  writer's 
instinct  for  effective  speech,  he  has  yet  more  serious  short- 
comings. His  work  is  never  organic;  it  is  always  mechanical. 
However  industriously  his  matter  may  be  assembled,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  arranged,  it  is  never  fused  into  unity.  His 
details  do  not  supplement  and  reinforce  each  other;  they  do  not 
have  cumulative  effect,  and  we  can  see  that  his  mind  is  not  fixed  on 
underlying  principles,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  cataloguing 
facts,  even  though  the  facts  be  less  concrete  circumstances  than 
the  records  of  general  or  individual  opinion.  His  figures  are 
artificial,  the  result  of  ratiocination  rather  than  energy  of  feeling; 
and  as  his  mind  lacks  warmth,  and  as  he  is  without  humor,  what 
he  writes  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  sort  of  literary  book- 
keeping. Yet  it  is  not  the  simple  single-entry  system  that 
Boswell  inveighed  against  in  his  Life  of  Johnson^  where  he  says 
that  he  doesn't  intend  to  write  a  conventional  biography  begin- 
ing  with  his  hero's  birth  and  ending  with  his  funeral.  Lord 
Morley's  works  are  much  more  complicated  than  that,  for  their 
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matter  is  not  arranged  according  to  a  simple  or  obvious  scheme. 
His  biographies  are  nominally  chronological,  but  they  do  not 
give  a  connected,  to  say  nothing  of  a  complete,  picture  of  their 
subject.  An  immense  amount  of  insignificant,  if  not  irrelevant, 
detail  and  comment  weighs  most  of  them  down,  and  they  read 
like  a  combination  of  a  government  report  and  a  theological 
discussion.  His  Life  of  Gladstone  has  readable  passages;  but 
that  is  mainly  because  the  events  dealt  with  are  interesting  to 
this  generation,  not  because  they  are  well  recorded.  He  had 
no  power  of  artistic  elimination  and  combination,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  far  clearer  idea  of  Gladstone  could  have 
been  given  by  a  more  gifted  writer  in  one  tenth  the  space,  and 
with  one  hundredth  part  of  the  citations  from  diaries,  letters, 
etc.,  with  which  he  cumbers  his  pages  and  tries  his  reader's 
patience. 

A  circumstance  that  throws  light  on  the  reason  for  this  life- 
lessness  in  his  writings  is  the  well-known  fact  that  his  work  on 
Rousseau  received  quite  as  much  notice  from  its  author's  habit 
of  spelling  God  without  a  capital  as  it  did  from  anything  else. 
Later  he  departed  from  this  practice  and  returned  to  the  con- 
ventional capital;  but  this  meant  no  increased  respect  for  the 
Deity,  for  he  also  capitalized  sin.  This  indicates  his  creed. 
He  is  a  positivist.  He  accepts  nothing  which  is  not  logically 
demonstrable.  In  politics  he  had  to  surrender  this  creed,  for 
he  says,  referring  to  political  practice,  including  his  own:  ''So 
little  evidence  goes  such  a  long  way  when  your  mind  is  made 
up,  and  circumstances  are  calling  for  decision  and  act."  It 
was  his  creed,  however;  and,  as  has  been  said  of  liberalism, 
it  is  a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  creed,  and  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  that  imposes  more  limitations  than  powers.  Certainly  it 
is  a  state  of  mind  unfavorable  to  the  creation  of  inspiring  or  per- 
manent literature.  A  Lucretius  or  a  Voltaire,  enthusiastic  to 
destroy  the  creeds  whose  outward  falsity  they  could  see  but 
whose  animating  principle  was  too  subtle  for  their  matter-of- 
fact  minds,  could  produce  literature  of  permanent  interest  and 
wide  temporary  appeal,  because  they  put  feeling  into  it;  but 
Lord  Morley  has  no  feeling.  When  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  he  went  to  see  some  Irish  members  of  Parliament  who 
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were  in  jail  for  political  offences,  and  he  reflects  on  their  situation 
thus:  "All  through  the  glories  of  summer  they  will  be  in  their 
narrow  cells."   This  is  about  as  strong  an  expression  of  feeling 
as  will  be  found  in  his  entire  works,  and  it  is  not  very  strong; 
for  he  is  only  impressed  by  the  discomforts  and  inconveniences 
involved,  not  at  all  by  the  injustice,  which  is  the  thing  that 
would  stir  a  less  clammy  temperament.   He  says  of  Burke,  as  if 
it  were  a  defect,  "The  thought  of  wrong  or  misery  moved  him 
less  to  pity  for  the  victim  than  to  anger  against  the  cause." 
To  the  unimaginative  positivist  the  cause  is  not  so  important 
as  the  concrete  results,  but  to  the  less  materialistic  Burke  the 
power  of  the  cause  to  produce  the  same  sort  of  misery  in  other 
victims  was  evident,  and  it  was  his  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 
sive sympathy  that  made  him  direct  his  wrath  against  the  cause^ 
to  indicate  that  his  pity  extended  to  the  sufferers  he  didn't  see 
as  well  as  to  those  before  his  eyes. 

This  inability  to  be  moved  by  more  than  the  superficial  facts 
explains  why  Lord  Morley's  works  are  static  rather  than  dynamic, 
and  therefore  lacking  in  energy,  which  Matthew  Arnold  says 
is  the  chief  element  in  genius.  It  also  explains  why  he  should  emit 
such  a  remarkable  judgment  as  the  one  that,  because  the  war 
is  taking  place  now,  those  participating  in  it  must  be  responsible 
for  it.  It  would  seem  that  a  student  of  history  and  a  man  of  long 
political  experience  would  realize  that  great  upheavals  in  society 
have  a  multitude  of  causes  that  stretch  back  into  the  remote 
past.  As  well  might  we  blame  a  man  for  the  epilepsy  or  mad- 
ness derived  from  the  weakness  or  dissipation  of  his  ancestors 
as  blame  ourselves  entirely  for  this  war.  It  is  largely  our 
heritage  resulting  from  the  bad  government  and  reckless  phi- 
losophizing of  the  past.  Perhaps  we  might  have  avoided  its  full 
horrors  by  a  more  discreet  and  temperate  course  than  has  been 
ours,  but  to  do  that  we  should  have  had  to  depart  from  the 
practices  and  to  overcome  the  tendencies  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers;  and  that  is  a  task  few  generations  accomplish, 
even  though  they  be  schooled  by  such  terrible  lessons  as  those 
taught  by  the  slaughter  and  destruction  now  raging  in  Europe. 

The  assumption  that  the  present  age  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  war  is  certainly  the  result  of  superficial  thinking,  but  in  Lord 
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Morley's  case  it  shows  something  more  than  that.  It  does  so 
because  the  philosophy  he  did  so  much  to  popularize,  the  cock- 
sure materialism  of  those  who  called  themselves  disciples  of 
Darwin, — Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  and  others, — is  the  basis 
of  the  thought  that  is  guiding  Germany  to-day.  Lord  Morley 
says  himself  that  Spencer's  light  has  grown  strangely  dim  since 
he  died ;  and  so  it  has,  and  so  has  Huxley's  and  even  Darwin's, 
but  their  ideas  and  methods  have  been  adopted  in  Germany  and 
pursued  with  infinite  thoroughness  and  relentless  mechanical 
logic  to  generate  that  minotaur-like  monster,  Kultur^  whose 
other  parent  is  the  child  of  German  sentimentality  and  romantic 
egoism.  And  this  brings  out  the  most  important  point  that 
Lord  Morley's  attitude  towards  the  war  illustrates,  and  that  his 
Recollections  confirm.  It  is,  that  intellectual  affinities^  if  not 
suppressed  by  the  forces  of  environment  and  immediate  personal 
interests^  are  stronger  bonds  of  union  than  political  or  racial  ties. 
For  what  is  this  war  ultimately  ?  It  is  plainly  the  recurrence  of 
the  perennial  struggle  that  takes  place  in  the  breast  of  every  in- 
dividual, and  has  flamed  out  countless  times  in  human  society. 
The  Greeks  symbolized  it  by  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  the 
Titans,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  a  more  spiritualized  picture 
of  the  same  thing.  In  the  individual  it  is  the  rising  up  of  the 
passions  to  overpower  reason  and  the  moral  sense ;  in  society  it  is 
materialism  struggling  to  cast  out  idealism.  Admit,  as  we  must, 
the  taint  of  materialism  in  oursleves,  and  that  materialistic  im- 
pulses stimulate  the  Allies  as  well  as  the  Germans,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  Germany's  aims  and  convictions  are  far  more 
grossly  and  unqualifiedly  material  than  those  of  the  peoples 
opposed  to  her.  Consequently  we  have  materialists  everywhere, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  covertly  or  openly,  giving  Germany 
support.  We  have  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia ;  we  have  anarchists  in 
Italy ;  we  have  radicals  in  England  and  France ;  we  have  socialists 
in  the  United  States;  we  have  fatuous,  selfish,  and  indifferent 
pacifists  everywhere,  but  all  are  united  by  the  common  bond  of 
materialism,  by  a  desire  only  for  ease  and  luxury,  and  by  an 
insensibility  to  all  things  of  the  spirit.  Of  these  also  is  Lord 
Morley.  The  monstrous  wrong  done  to  Belgium  did  not  stir  his 
cold  spirit  even  to  pity  for  the  victims,  to  say  nothing  of  anger 
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such  as  would  have  risen  in  the  chivalrous  breast  of  Burke  at  an 
action  whose  numberless  potential  victims  his  S3niii>athetic  im- 
agination would  have  enabled  him  to  perceive.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Morley  resigned  before  any  Belgian  atrocities  had  been 
committed;  but  he  says  that  he  has  never  r^^retted  his  course, 
which  suggests  a  complacent  attitude  on  his  part,  and  a  dis- 
position to  condone  Germany's  action  that  is  difficult  to  explain 
except  as  the  evidence  of  unconscious  sympathy.  The  avowed 
liberal  would  seem  to  be  hopelessly  at  odds  with  the  exponents 
of  autocracy;  but  extremes  meet,  and  for  all  their  irreconcilable 
differences  in  social  and  political  theory,  Lord  Morley  and  the 
exponents  of  Kultur  are  united  by  something  much  more  funda- 
mental, namely,  their  common  faith  in  rationalistic  materialism. 

SmNEV  GuNW. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
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"The  unrhetorical  character  of  his  theological  audacity  (with- 
out any  fireworks  he  can  take  the  reader's  breath  away)  and  the 
exceptional  thoroughness  with  which  he  pursues  his  leading 
thoughts  to  the  end" — such  is  J.  K.  Mozley's  characterization  of 
Dr.  William  Porcher  DuBose's  Paulinism  shot  through  with  Aris- 
totle and  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  temperamental  Platonism. 

When  Dr.  DuBose  yielded  up  his  spirit  on  August  i8,  1918, 
the  Christian  world  lost  the  bodily  presence  of  a  saint,  and  Chris- 
tian theology  was  bereft  of  a  seer,  though  his  works  live  after 
him.  Few  "took  the  trouble  to  understand"  him,  as  he  himself 
used  to  say.  And  no  wonder:  those  closely-knit  sentences  of  his 
seemed  like  cloud-banks.  But  there  was  always  lightning  playing 
amidst  the  clouds.  The  reader  saw  the  lambent  play  of  electric 
fire.  Hearing  no  reverberating  thunder  he  might  easily  think 
that  the  misty  masses  held  no  force.  The  lightning  was  far  ofif 
from  most  of  us:  we  saw  only  its  reflection  on  the  horizon. 
Nevertheless,  no  serious  reader  of,  say,  the  Soteriology  of  the 
New  Testament  could  read  it  slowly  twice— and  a  great  book  de- 
serves such  treatment  as  a  mere  minimum — and  fail  to  face 
life  differently.  The  far-off  beneficent  shower  has  purified  the 
atmosphere.  Just  so  it  was  with  Dr.  DuBose's  personality.  Few 
knew  him  well :  no  one  who  had  met  him  even  casually  ever  for- 
got the  spiritual  presence  he  had. 

In  a  brief  notice  like  this  we  cannot  hope  to  characterize  suc- 
cessfully Dr.  DuBose's  message  to  his  age;  but  we  may  at  least 
do  something  to  incite  a  few  to  persevere  in  an  effort  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  current  of  the  great  soteriologist's  thought. 
For,  after  all,  the  worthwhile  writers  on  the  doctrine  of  Salvation 
are  few  indeed,  and  Dr.  DuBose's  "theological  audacity"  should 
become  the  theological  courage  of  the  Church. 

First  of  all,  he  tried  to  be  a  psychologist  of  the  spirit.  He 
saw  that  Salvation  is  a  process  with  its  own  wonderful  organic 
logic,  the  logic  of  faith  and  love  and  hope,  of  "righteousness, 
holiness  and  life."  To  him  each  succeeding  stage  of  spiritual 
development  summed  up,  applied  and  carried  further  and  ful- 
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filled  each  preceding  stage.  Like  Bergson's  Vital  Surge,  spirit- 
ual Life  at  each  moment  carries  with  it  all  the  victories  and 
treasures  of  the  past.  And  so  there  is  a  wonderful  Continuity : 
the  End  is  implicit  in  the  Beginning;  the  End  fulfills  all  the  ' 

spiritual  purposes  and  aspirations  of  all  the  stages  leading  to 
it.  Dr.  DuBose  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  philosophy  of 
evolution.  ^ 

His  greatest  theological  bete  noire  was  Docetism  in  all  its  ^ 

multifarious  forms,  including  the  most  ''pious."  At  bottom 
Docetism  makes  Christ  unreal  by  stripping  His  actual  humanity 
from  Him.  Our  theologian  had  the  scientific  spirit:  he  knew 
that  one's  theory  of  God  necessarily  depended  on  one's  phi-  i 

losophy  of  man.  Hence  his  insistence  on  Spiritual  Psychology. 
Make  man's  real  Self  great  enough;  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  saying  attributed  to  Christ,  "The  scripture  saith,  Ye  are 
gods,"  and  then  one  begins  to  look  in  the  right  direction  for 
God :  neither  at  mere  Power  nor  at  mere  Feeling.  Out  of  Power 
one  may  manufacture  the  Unknowable  or  some  form  of  the 
Prussian  Junker's  **Gott."  Out  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's  "good-fellow"  God  may  be  arrived  at.  But  the 
human  stuff  of  Dr.  DuBose's  God-conception  is  the  upper  limit 
of  "Holiness,  Righteousness  and  Life"  as  seen  in  the  Perfect 
Man,  who  is  God  just  because  nature  does  not  make  perfect  men, 
and  because  the  Work  He  did  once,  and  does  now,  is  Perfect 
Work,  Redemptive,  Reconciling,  Vitalizing.  Therefore,  since 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  is  all  we  know  of  God,  and  since 
it  is  Divine  function  that  constitutes  Divinity;  and  since  Jesus 
performed  tAe  Divine  redemptive  function  for  and  in  humanity, 
therefore  He  was  God  in  the  concrete,  and  shall  be  so  subjectively 
to  each  of  us  in  proportion  as  His  Spirit,  Holy  Spirit,  dwells 
in  us. 

Whatever  the  noble  audacity  of  Dr.  DuBose's  theology,  those 
of  us  who  have  soaked  ourselves  in  his  thought  believe  that  it 
is  but  the  refiex  of  the  revelation  of  Him  that  came  to  cast  fire 
upon  the  earth,  and  furthermore,  that  the  "audacity"  is  balanced 
by  the  conservatism  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
destined  to  be  passed  on  as  a  living  torch,  not  a  fossil  staff. 
For  after  all.  Dr.  DuBose's  dominant  conceptions  are  those  of 
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St.    Paul:  the  Adoption  of  Sons,  Justification  by  Faith,  the 
Indwelling  Christ,   the  Revealing  Consummation.     Although 
most  of  the  popular  theology  of  the  day  tends  to  emphasize  the 
Incarnation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Ethics  of  Jesus  on  the 
other.  Dr.  DuBose  puts  the  Cross  in  the  centre,  where  the 
New  Testament,  especially  its  greatest  thinker,  St.  Paul,  puts  it. 
To  the  Sewanee  theologian,  as  to  St.  Mark  the  earliest  Gospel 
writer  and  St.  Paul  the  prevailing  theologian  of  apostolic  times, 
Jesus  Himself  is  more  important  than  even  his  life-giving  words. 
In  lieu  of  further  imperfect  characterization  of  our  saintly  the- 
ologian let  us  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.   The  brief  excerpts 
that  follow  are  taken  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Soteriology 
of  the  New  Testament  (Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1906), 
and  are  given  in  the  sequence  of  the  book: — 

''I  have  held  and  hold  that  His  human  holiness,  as  described 
in  the  Gospel  and  interpreted  in  the  Epistles,  is  not  a  mtrefact 
but  an  act, — of  course  a  lifelong  act  on  His  part.  The  New 
Testament  describes  human  nature  not  as  having  been  sanctified 
for  Him  but  as  being  sanctified  dy  Him.  He  Himself  in  it  is 
humanly  the  author  of  its  sanctification,  redemption,  resurrec- 
tion, and  eternal  life"  (xii). 

"The  only  essential  and  permanent  miracles  of  our  Lord — if 
miracles  they  ought  to  be  called  —  are  those  of  His  person  and 
of  His  proper  work  in  raising  humanity,  in  Himself  and  in  His 
Church,  from  what  it  was  through  the  Fall  to  what  it  has  become 
by  His  resurrection"  (288). 

".  .  .  .  The  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  contained  in  it  the 
truth  of  ....  all  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  the  Jewish  law. 
**He  was  the  perfect  sin  offering  in  that  His  death,  by  which 
I  mean  not  only  His  physical  death,  but  the  whole  death  of  His 
active  and  passive  obedience,  combined  and  concentrated  in 
itself  all  the  elements  of  ....  the  death  of  the  flesh  for  sin  and 
of  the  spirit  from  sin. 

"He  was  the  perfect  burnt  offering xn  that  His  life  and  death 
was  one  act  of  perfect  self-consecration,  devotion,  and  service. 
He  laid  Himself  wholly  upon  the  altar  of  obedience  to  God,  and 
was  wholly  consumed  in  accomplishing  His  Father's  will. 

"He  was  the  perfect  peace  offering,  because  in  him  was 
realized  a  perfect  human  oneness— of  spirit,  nature,  and  life— a 
perfect  spiritual  union  and  communion,  with  God. 
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"And  our  Lord  was  not  only  these  three,  but  the  three  in  this 
order.  It  was  only  through  His  perfect  self-sacrifice,  or  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh  that  He  was  perfect  righteouness  or  obedience, 
and  perfect  holiness  or  spiritual  oneness  with  Grod"  (326  f.). 

''To  each  one  of  us,  and  into  each  one  of  us,  He  personally 
brings  the  full  meaning,  spirit,  power,  and  realization  of  all 
that  He  has  Himself  done  and  become.  In  each  of  us  Here- 
enacts  His  whole  incarnation,  saving  work,  and  heavenly  exalta- 
tion. He  so  identifies  Himself  with  us,  and  us  with  Himself, 
that,  in  His  grace  and  our  answering  faith,  all  that  is  true  of 
Him  is  true  of  us.  In  Him  we  are  dead,  risen,  ascended,  com- 
pleted, blessed  with  all  spirtual  blessings  in  the  heavenly  places. 
Objectively,  all  this  is' true  of  us  already;  as  subjectively  it  shall 
beXxMt,  in  us"  (337  f.)- 

''Because  Christ's  act  has  made  us  sons  prior  to  any  act  on 
our  part,  even  our  faith;  God,  through  our  faith  coming  after 
and  accepting  the  grace  of  God  and  the  fact  of  our  sonship,  sheds 
abroad  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  His  Son  and  of  sons.  We  love 
Him  because  he  loved  us,  not  vice  versa.  The  fact  of  sonship 
precedes  and  produces  the  affection  of  sons,  not  the  affection 
the  fact"  (36s). 

Truly,  upon  the  waters  of  the  spirit  of  this  man  brooded  the 

Spirit  of  God ! 

Thomas  Pearce  Bailey. 

University  of  the  South. 
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Religion:  Its  Prophets  and  False  Prophets.    By  James  Bishop 
Thomas.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  I1.50. 

Friedrich  Naumann,  author  of  Mitteleuropa  and  member  of 
the  Reichstag,  was  in  his  earlier  phase  a  Christian  Socialist. 
On  the  way  to  Nazareth  this  modern  man,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
had  a  vision  of  Jesus;  but,  unlike  Saul,  his  vision  was  a  dis- 
illusionment.    Naumann  awoke  to  the  tragic  realization  that 
the  Jesus  whom  he  had  been  preaching  with  such  earnestness 
never  existed,  or  could  have  existed  in  such  a  land  as  Palestine. 
He  returned  to  Germany,  abandoned  his  pulpit,  and  fell  back 
upon  a  merely  personal  Christianity.    How  Naumann  the  pastor 
became  Naumann  the  author  of  a  pan-German  textbook  is  one 
of  the  spiritual  tragedies  of  our  question. 

Professor  Thomas  was  a  student  in  Germany  when  this  leader  of 
the  Evangelical  Social  Congress  announced  his  conversion.    Was 
it  true  that  Jesus  was  not  a  man  of  the  people,  that  his  Gospel 
contained  no  message  for  the  modern  social  movement,  and  that 
the  religion  He  taught  was  merely  personal  salvation  ?    Such  was 
the  question  forced  upon  this  American  student  twenty  years  ago. 
His  answer  is  this  scholarly  book,  which  is  an  illuminating  review 
of  religion  from  the  early  Semites  to  our  own  day.  Jesus  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  "beautiful  Spirit,  but  an  impratical  leader," 
Professor  Thomas  finds;  He  is  a  divine  authority  in  social  and 
political  matters,  the  revealer  of  an  absolute  ethic  and  religion. 
The  book  is  a   constructive   contribution  to  modem  thought 
concerning  the  most  searching  problems  of  Christianity  and 
religious  life. 

Our  author  divides  religion  into  two  types :  the  prophetic  and 
the  exploiting.  Exploiting  religion  finds  expression  in  priesthood. 
True  religion  reaches  its  highest  level  in  Christ's  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  found  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  already  well  developed  in  the  prophets  of  Israel.  He  ex- 
panded and  deepened  it  until  it  became  the  community  of  man- 
kind organized  for  the  benefit  of  all  according  to  the  Divine  pro- 
gramme. As  the  full  realization  of  the  religion  of  the  insurgent 
32 
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prophecy,  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  militant  foe  of  exploiting 
priestly  rule  and  the  partisan  of  all  the  exploited  and  oppressed. 

The  prophetic  religion  of  Jesus  became  an  exploiting  ecclesiasti- 
cism  flourishing  in  His  name.  This  came  about  when  the  Church 
gave  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  the  ancient  sac- 
rificial principle  of  the  priestly  code,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
all  the  prophets  and  Jesus  Himself.  The  sacraments  were  made 
the  central  feature  of  a  soteriological  cult.  This  virtual  suppres- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  its  Founder  was  completed  by  the  Church 
even  before  the  days  of  Constantine.  The  transformation  began 
with  Peter,  who  founded  after  the  death  of  Jesus  a  special  Apoc- 
alyptic-Messianic cult  which  sought  to  live  at  peace  within  the 
Jewish  national  cult,  against  which  Jesus  had  begun  a  campaign 
of  eradication.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  narrow 
particularism  of  Judaism  and  preached  an  expansive  and  pro- 
gressive Gospel.  But  even  with  Paul  his  early  rabbinism  with 
its  doctrine  of  predestination  had  a  stronger  deterring  influence 
than  the  prophetic  literature  of  his  race  and  the  prophetic  career 
of  his  Master.  Paul's  influence  has  been  overemphasized  by 
modem  students  of  Christianity.  He  never  grasped  Christ's 
conception  of  a  universal  redeemed  community  coextensive  with 
mankind  and  living  a  normal  life  here  upon  earth.  Paul  accepted 
the  current  assumption  that  mankind  was  inevitably  lost  without 
some  kind  of  miraculous  intervention,  and  consequently  found 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  programme  of  the  Mystery  Cults. 
Jesus  never  intended  to  found  a  new  cult  with  Himself  as  the 
centre.  The  Church,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  particularly  shows, 
ran  right  into  the  danger  and  conceived  of  Jesus  as  the  cult-God. 

The  cult  early  developed  a  clerical  caste  which,  like  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  became  exploiters.  Men  of  wealth  and  members  of 
the  nobility  came  to  have  a  prior  claim  upon  the  higher  eccle- 
siastical offices.  By  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  Church  was  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  mind  and  programme  of  Jesus.  The 
Body  of  Christ  had  become  a  rigid  ecclesiasticism,^handed  over 
to  the  very  hierarchical  system  which  the  prophets  and  Jesus 
had  given  their  lives  to  combat.  It  was  now  possible  to  be  a 
good  Catholic  and  a  false  Christian.  It  is  the  contention  of 
Professor  Thomas  that  even  before  the  alliance  with  the  State 
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the  Christian  Church,  trustee  of  the  religion  of  insurgent  proph- 
ecy^  militant  foe  of  every  exploiting  priestly  rule,  had  strangled 
and  suppressed  the  Gospel  of  its  Founder.  At  one  stroke  the 
Church  deified  its  Lord  and  disobeyed  Him.  From  the  days  of 
Constantine  "shameless  exploitation  strode  forward  with  splen- 
did mien."  "It  has  been  the  prevailing  heresy  of  the  Christian 
ages  that  God  wishes  to  be  worshipped  by  means  of  things  in- 
stead of  by  the  establishing  of  the  Beloved  Community  which 
shall  extend  the  principles  of  the  divine  life  and  love  to  all  the 
children  of  God." 

After  an  illuminating  review  of  the  insurgent  prophets  who 
from  time  to  time  have  protested  against  exploitation  and  at- 
tempted to  recall  the  Church  to  the  purpose  of  Christ,  Professor 
Thomas  concludes  his  study  with  a  chapter  on  the  recovery  of  a 
lost  Christianity.  The  world  is  reaping  in  this  war  the  fruits  of 
the  leadership  of  false  Messiahs.  The  hour  of  the  Kingdom  has 
again  struck.  Will  mankind  repudiate  its  false  Messiahs,  its 
demi-gods,  its  Mammon?  Will  it  heed  the  Message  of  the  true 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Jesus  preached  but  one  sermon— He 
had  but  one  theme:  The  Kingdom  of  God, — the  way  and  the 
means  of  its  coming.  Collective  humanity  under  God  must  now 
remould  the  scheme  of  things  entire  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
suffering  Son  of  Man — nearer  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Uni- 
versal God  and  Father  of  all  Souls. 

The  heart  of  this  book  is  its  comprehensive  answer  to  the  all- 
important  question,  What  is  Christianity  ?  Its  suggestive  study 
of  apocalypticism,  its  incisive  criticism  of  the  sources  of  the 
New  Testament,  its  illuminating  generalization  of  historic  move- 
ments and  fine  characterization  of  great  insurgents  are  all  directed 
to  that  one  end.  And  what  more  vital  question  is  there  to-day  ? 
A  leading  Christian  nation  which  in  the  past  has  served  the 
Christ  as  no  other  has  turned  apostate;  its  apostasy  consists  in 
its  denial  of  the  applicability  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  state. 
Other  Christian  nations,  servants  of  the  same  Christ,  have  taken 
the  sword  to  resist  the  Apostate.  Out  of  such  an  anomalous  situ- 
ation spring  questions  that  search  the  heart  and  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women  through  and  through.  What  is  the  religion  of 
Christ  ?  Where  to  be  found  ?  In  these  warring  ecclesiasticisms. 
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in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth   Gospd? 
Or  is  Christ's  mind  found  revealed  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels? 
If  there,  are  those  principles  applicable  to  society,  or  must  wc 
fall  back  upon  the  theory  of  the  interim  ethic?    Such  questions, 
once  academic,  press  hard  upon  the  thinking  man  in  the  street 
to-day.     In  Professor  Thomas's  book  he  will  find  his  questions 
fearlessly  faced,  honestly  and  intelligently  discussed,  met  with 
sympathy  and  insight,  with  learning  and  candor.    It  strikes  me 
as  the  most  radical  book  written  by  an  American  Churchman. 
But  this  is  a  time  when  one  is  impatient  with  any  ivriter  who 
does  not  try  to  get  at  the  roots  of  things.    Professor  Thomas  is 
no  iconoclast,  but  he  is  a  builder  of  a  better  theological  and  social 
order,  one  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the 
needs  of  man.  J.  Howard  Girlish, 

The  God  of  Vengeance.  By  Sholom  Ash.  Boston,  Mass.:  The  Stratford 
Company.    Price,  I1.00  net 

The  stories  and  plays  of  Sholom  Ash  form  strikingly  realistic 
contributions  to  the  Yiddish  literary  revival  inaugurated  bj 
such  men  as  Abramovitch,  Rabinovitch,  and  Peretz.     In  the 
hands  of  these  forerunners,  the  long-despised  Yiddish  vernacular 
began  to  reveal  theretofore  unsuspected  values  in  tone-color, 
idiom,  and  melodic  connotations.     Ash  is  their  lineal  inheritor 
and,  like  them,  has  drunk  deeply  not  only  in  Jewish  sources, 
but  also  in  the  lavish  fountains  of  the  Slavic  literatures,  so  that 
his  works  (best  known  among  which  are  Meri,  The  Road  to  Self, 
Mottke  the  Vagabond^  The  Sinner^  and  the  present  drama)  are 
instinct  alike  with  the  stoic,  melancholy  realism  and  the  mys- 
tical, pensive  beauty  of  the  Russian  masters. 

In  The  God  of  Vengeance^  admirably  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg,  and  frequently  presented  since  1910 
upon  European  stages.  Ash  develops  through  three  cumulative/y 
tragic  acts  the  inevitable  spiritual  ruin  overtaking  Yekel  Tchaft- 
chovitch,  the  middle-aged,  coarse,  yet  not  ungenial  owner  of 
a  Russian  brothel,  who  loves  intensely  his  daughter  Rifkele, 
supporting  her  in  carefully  guarded  purity  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  impurity  of  others.  Her  mother,  Sarah,  was  formerly  a 
daughter  of  joy,  and  most  of  the  other  characters  are  in  Yekel's 
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professional  employment.  Yekel  secures  from  a  pious  scribe  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scroll  (the  Scriptures  of  the  Pentateuch)  to 
place  in  Rifkele's  room  as  a  talisman  against  threatened  evil. 
His  superstitious  awe  of  the  Scroll  and  his  unselfish  affection 
for  Rifkele  are  all  that  redeem  him  from  utter  callousness.  ''But 
they  say/*  declares  Reizel  to  Hindel,  both  of  them  inmates  of  the 
cellar-brothel,  and  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Girls  in  Pifipa 
Pcisses^  ''that  you  mustn't  read  from  such  a  Holy  Scroll,  and  that 
the  daughters  of  such  mothers  become  what  the  mothers  them- 
selves were  ....  that  something  draws  them  on  like  a  magnet, 

and  that  the  Evil  Spirit  drags  them  down  into  the  mire " 

And  so  it  proves  with  Rifkele,  in  a  denouement  of  great  pity 
and  horror,  not  unmingled  with  memorable  symbolisms. 

George  Herbert  Clarke. 

Jewish  Theology  Systematically  Considered.  By  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
President  Hebrew  Union  College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   1918.    492  pp. 

One  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  modem  biblical  scholarship 
is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel 
were  the  exponents  not  of  a  narrow  national  cult  but  of  a  uni- 
versal religion  based  on  the  fact  of  essential  human  solidarity 
and  involving  a  mission  of  reconciliation  whereby  the  whole 
human  race  should  be  brought  to  vital  relationship  with  the 
Divine  Father  from  whom  it  was  estranged.  It  is  of  the  genius 
of  what  is  known  as  Judaism  to  maintain  this  prophetic  vision 
and  especially  to  stimulate  the  Jews  themselves  to  confidence 
in  and  loyalty  to  their  sense  of  mission.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  present  work  on  Jewish  theology.  The  book  itself  is 
directed  first  of  all  to  the  Jew  that  he  may  be  kept  loyal  to  his 
spiritual  heritage.  Secondarily  it  is  intended  for  the  student 
of  religions,  to  present  to  him  the  truths  of  universal  religion 
and  to  show  how  far  the  profoundest  type  of  Judaism  has  em- 
bodied its  essentials.  The  student  of  theology  and  of  Biblical 
interpretation  cannot  fail  to  profit  from  a  careful  study  of  Dr. 
Kohler's  contribution.  That  Dr.  Kohler  should  completely  suc- 
ceed in  doing  justice  to  the  universal  religion  embodied  in  the 
most  enlightened  type  of  Christianity  would  be  expecting  too 
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much  in  the  present  stage  of  religious  transition.  A  study  of 
his  scholarly  work  will  enable  many  Christians  to  get  a  truer  in- 
sight into  the  depths  of  the  real  Jewish  religion  and  of  its  close 
affinity  with  the  universal  type  of  Christianity. 

James  Bishop  Thomas. 

Thb  Theory  and  Practice  op  Mystiosm.   By  Charles  Morris  Addison, 
D.D.  (University  of  the  South).    New  York :  £.  P.  Dutton.    1918. 

How  can  a  book  on  mysticism  h(^  to  find  readers  in  a  country 
where  the  energies  of  its  people  are  absorbed  in  waging  stu- 
pendous war?  Does  not  the  appreciation  of  such  a  book  depend 
upon  external  peace  and  leisure  to  devote  to  purely  personal  and 
subjective  problems?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  two  types  in 
mysticism  and  two  kinds  of  war-time  problems,  and  that  be- 
tween one  type  of  mysticism  and  war  problems  there  are  in- 
timate relations.     The  author  of  this  clear  handbook  treats 
mysticism  as  the  art  of  seeking  and  finding  God  through  the 
channels  of  the  "Mystic  Way."    There  are  mystics  who  are 
content  with  their  own  personal  quest,  and  its  immediate  goal 
in  discovering  a  personal  connection  between  the  soul  and  God. 
These  are  the  mere  mystics.    There  are  others  who  seek  not 
merely  to  experience  God  in  faith  and  rapture,  but  who  seek  to 
know  God's  will  and  to  make  that  the  programme  of  their  lives 
in  strenuous  service  to  the  triumph  of  that  will  in  history.   Their 
mysticism  becomes  a  source  of  practical   wisdom,  of  heroic 
strength,  and  devotion.   These  mystics  emerge  from  the  mystic 
state  to  become  reformers,  prophets,  and  missionaries,  devoted 
to  their  fellows  and  to  mankind.   These  are  the  ''Mystics  in 
Action."   Such  a  mystic  was  Cromwell.   A  great  war  can  only 
be  a  great  moral  cause  if  its  participants  can  enter  it  in  this 
mystic  spirit. 

But  war  also  has  its  very  intimate  [>ersonal  side.  It  throws 
upon  multitudes  burdens  of  personal  sorrow  and  loss  and  suffer- 
ing. The  '*shell-shocked"  and  all  whose  nerves  break  under  the 
strain  may  find  restoration  through  mystic  experience.  The  loss 
of  loved  ones  finds  in  it  the  only  personal  compensation.  Those 
who  suffer  at  the  hideous  spectacle,  apart  from  personal  losses, 
find  in  it  the  means  of  hope  and  calm  courage. 
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Those  who  feel  that  they  have  lost  their  God  or  their  power 
to  pray  to  Him  will  find  this  book  to  contain  the  most  useful 
suggestions.  It  will  also  prove  of  great  use  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  mysticism  to  those  whose  interest 
is  purely  scientific,  metaphysical,  and  theological.       J.  B.  T. 


A  Theology  for  the  Sooal  Gospel.   By  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1917. 

''The  body  of  ideas  which  we  call  the  social  gospels  is  not  the 
product  of  a  fad  or  a  temporary  interest:  it  is  not  an  alien  im- 
portation or  a  novel  invention:  it  is  the  revival  of  the  most 
ancient  and  authentic  gospel,  and  a  scientific  unfolding  of  es- 
sential elements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  have  remained 
undeveloped  all  too  long:  the  rise  of  the  social  gospel  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  but  of  destiny:  the  digestion  of  its  ideas  will 
excite  a  quickening  and  reconstructive  influence  on  every  part 
of  theology"  (p.  26). 

The  most  serious  charge  that  is  commonly  made  against  theol- 
ogy is  that  it  is  a  speculative  system,  sufficient  unto  itself  and 
remote  from  the  concerns  of  human  interest  in  the  present  world. 
Such  a  charge  is  plainly  justified  in  certain  of  the  traditional 
theologies.  False  ideas  about  God  or  the  absence  of  any  ideas 
about  Him  may  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  calamities  to  men 
and  nations.  Conversely,  the  widespread  recognition  of  God  as 
a  God  of  justice — as  the  true  Father  of  the  human  race—is  bound 
to  have  a  saving  influence  upon  the  historic  destiny  of  man. 
True  and  saving  ideas  about  God  and  mankind  and  their  recipro- 
cal relations  are  developed  in  this  book  of  prophetic  insight,  and 
their  acceptance  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  would  be  the  best  guar- 
antee for  the  future  security  of  the  world  of  men.  The  author 
has  known  how  to  envisage  the  profounder  meanings  of  theology 
as  the  guiding  truths  that  can  alone  deliver  men  from  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  evil  by  making  them  the  co-founders  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Since  this  review  was  written,  Professor  Rauschenbusch  has 
died.  The  press  of  the  country  has  accorded  to  his  work  and  worth 
the  highest  recognition.  J.  B.  T. 
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God  and  Mr.  Wblls.  A  Critical  Examination  of  "  Goo  the  Ii^- 
VISIBLE  Kino."  By  William  Archer.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
1917.    Pp.  vii-f-i56. 

God  the  Known  and  God  the  Unknown.  By  Samuel  Butler,  author  of 
Erewkon.    New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press.    191 7.    Pp.91. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy.  The  Gifford 
Lectures  for  191 2  and  191 3.  By  A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.    191 7.    Pp.  viii.-|-425. 

"When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  had  set  forth  to 
discover  God,  all  amateurs  of  intellectual  adventure  were  filled 
with  pleasurable  excitement  and  anticipation."  Thus  Mr. 
Archer  begins  his  keen  and  witty  analysis  of  Mr.  Wells's  God 
made  in  the  image  of  man.  At  the  end  of  his  first  chapter  Mr. 
Archer  tells  this  little  story  to  illustrate  Mr.  Wells's  airy  pro- 
cedure in  relieving  God  of  the  Divine  Dignities: — 

"I  talked  the  other  day  to  a  young  Australian  who  had  been 
breaking  new  land  for  wheat-growing.  'What  do  you  do/  I 
asked,  'with  the  stumps  of  the  trees  you  fell  ?  It  must  be  a  great 
labour  to  clear  them  out.'  *We  don't  clear  them  out,'  he  replied. 
•We  use  ploughs  that  automatically  rise  when  they  come  to  a 
stump,  and  take  the  earth  again  on  the  other  side. '  I  cannot  but 
conjecture,"  continues  Mr.  Archer,  "that  Mr.  Wells's  thinking 
apparatus  is  fitted  with  some  such  automatic  appliance  for  soaring 
gaily  over  the  snags  that  stud  the  ploughlands  of  theology." 

However,  our  author  agrees  with  his  victim  in  a  sentiment 
expressed  by  Mr.  Glutton  Brock  to  this  effect:  "Satisfaction  with 
existing  things  is  damnation."  Mr.  Archer  adds:  "I  have 
always  thought  that  hell  was  the  headquarters  of  conservatism, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  find  such  influential  backing  for  that  pious 
opinion."  If  our  readers  will  pardon  this  very  Gallic  levity,  so 
fearfully  and  dangerously  alien  to  the  style  of  Mitteleuropa^  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  underlying  thought  is  of  wide  range, 
applying  to  mountain-top  as  well  as  seashore! 

Now  we  must  not  give  the  impression  that  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Archer  is  flippant;  on  the  contrary,  just  because  the  author  is 
not  an  "orthodox"  Christian,  one  appreciates  the  more  this  16- 
inch  shell  hurled  into  the  middle  of  Mr.  Wells's  fortifications: 
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"It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr.  Wells  should  accept  so  large  a 
part  of  the  Christian  ethic  and  yet  refuse  to  identify  his  Invisible 
King  with  Christ."    Let  us  all  pause  for  Mr.  Wells's  reply. 

Here  is  another,  which  gets  "close  home" :  "Your  God  [divested 
of  metaphysical  attributes]  is  simply  a  name  for  your  own  better 
instincts  and  impulses.  Many  people,  perhaps  most,  share  Mr. 
Wells's  tendency  to  externalize,  objectivate,  personify  these  im- 
pulses ;  and  there  may  be  no  harm  in  doing  so.  But  when  it 
comes  to  asserting  that  your  own  personification  is  the  only  true 
one,  then  I  am  not  so  sure."  So  on  page  89.  Further,  on  page 
129,  "For  what  is  idolatry  if  it  be  not  manufacturing  a  God, 
whether  out  of  golden  earrings  or  out  of  humanitarian  sentiments, 
and  then  bowing  down  and  worshipping  it?" 

In  many  respects,  Butler  is  the  antidote  to  Wells,  for  he  is 
more  logical  and  has  it  that  we  are  units  in  the  great  World 
Organism ;  and  hence  we  can  regain  from  the  lilies  of  the  field 
some  of  the  peace  that  Wells  has  stripped  us  of  in  his  "good- 
fellow"  god  that  begs  us  for  help. 

"No  man  does  well  so  to  kick  against  the  pricks  as  to  set 
himself  against  tendencies  of  such  depth,  strength,  and  per- 
manence as  this  [evolutionism].  If  he  is  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  dominant  opinion  of  his  own  and  of  many  past  ages,  he  will 
see  a  single  God-impregnate  substance  as  having  been  the  parent 
from  which  all  living  forms  have  sprung.  One  spirit,  and  one 
form  capable  of  such  modification  as  its  directing  spirit  shall 
think  fit;  one  soul  and  one  body,  one  God  and  one  life." 

This  is  perhaps  the  central  thought  of  Butler,  and  we  may  take 
it  as  a  modem  evolutionary  comment  on  the  Scriptural  phrase, — 
"in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

The  last  of  our  three  books  is  the  really  great  one,  too  great  for 
brief  characterization.  It  is  a  noble  pronouncement  of  British 
pluralism  against  German  monism.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison, 
under  his  old  name  of  Andrew  Seith,  many  years  ago,  in  his 
little  book  called  Hegelianism  and  Personality^  showed  up  the 
empty  abstractness  of  the  favorite  German  idealism — a  lack  of 
respect  for  personal  individuality. 

The  book  is  too  technical  for  the  purposes  of  literary  review; 
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but  one  may  judge  its  spirit  from  two  quotations  that  we  may 
allow  ourselves.  On  page  254  we  are  told  "that  there  can  be  no 
true  doctrine  of  God  which  is  not  based  on  a  true  doctrine  of 
man."  No  wonder  "Gott"  does  not  attract  our  plain  Entente 
minds  I 

Our  second  quotation,  not  so  popularly  expressed,  is  never- 
theless more  than  well  worth  pondering:  **For  art,  as  for  philoso- 
phy, the  End  is  inseparable  from  the  process  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  End  is  not  the  final  stage  which  succeeds  and  sup- 
plants its  predecessors;  it  is  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  the  whole, 
distilled,  as  it  were,  into  each  individual  scene  or  passage."  And 
each  "scene"  diplomatic  and  military,  in  the  present  World 
Tragedy,  proves  the  truth  of  our  author's  words.        T.  P.  B. 


Studies  in  the  Syntax  op  the  Lindisparne  Gospels.  By  Morgan 
Callaway,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Baltimore : 
The  Johjis  Hopkins  University  Press.    1918. 

Tennyson*s  Use  op  the  Bible.  By  Edna  Moore  Robinson.  Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press. 

The  first  volume,  forming  No.  5  of  Hesperia^  Studies  in  English 
Philology^  edited  by  James  W.  Bright,  is  restricted  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Participle  and  of  the  Infinitive.  Further  in- 
stalments, dealing  with  the  subjunctive  mood  and  other  syn- 
tactical problems,  are  promised  by  the  same  author.  A  good 
example  of  the  microscopic,  German  method  of  counting  and 
tabulating,  these  present  Studies  give  evidence  of  that  marvelous 
patience  and  that  painful  attention  to  detail  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  modem  German  efficiency,  but  which  have 
laid  a  blighting  hand  on  our  scholarship,  checking  in  our  grad- 
uate students  the  slightest  inclination  towards  anything  like 
aesthetic  literar}'  effort.  In  most  of  the  graduate  departments 
of  our  larger  universities  scholarship  is  synonymous  only  with 
patient  drudgery,  the  ultimate  value  of  the  special  investiga- 
tion in  hand  being  altogether  secondary.  In  this  particular 
instance.  Professor  Callaway  tells  us  that,  as  the  Lindisfame 
Gospels  is  merely  an  interlinear  gloss  and  in  many  respects 
a  faulty  one,  a  larger  question  at  once  presents  itself,  whether 
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or  not  such  a  gloss  can  give  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  to 
the  normal  syntax  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written.    Con- 
cluding that,  as  the  glossator  adheres  strictly  to  the  Latin  orig- 
inal, the  text  can  throw  no  light  on  the  normal  order  of  words 
in   the  Northumbrian,  the  author  declares  that  in  the  case  of 
idioms  or  of  the  syntax  of  any  parts  of  speech  in  which  the 
gloss  diverges  from  its  original,  the  text  gives  invaluable  evi- 
dence as  to  native  usage.    "It  is  hoped,"  he  adds  "that  the 
studies  may  prove  of  interest  from  an  absolute  standpoint,  the 
more  so  that  they  disclose  several  idioms  not  known  in  West- 
Saxon.     Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  idoms  may  be 
mentioned  the  Absolute  Participle  with  an  Accusative  Subject, 
possibly  also  with  a  Nominative  Subject;  the  Infinitive  as  the 
Object  of  a  Preposition;  the  Imperative  use  of  the  Infinitive; 
and  that  substitute  for  the  Infinitive  which  I  have  ventured  to 
nominate  the  Elliptical  Accusative-with-Infinitive  Construction. 
Moreover,   certain  constructions  that  are  only  slightly  repre- 
sented  in  West-Saxon,  are  somewhat  frequent  in  the  Lindis- 
fame  Gospels^  as  the  Inflected  Infinitive  with  an  Accusative 
Subject  in  Objective  Clauses  and  Uninflected  Infinitive  with 
Accusative  Subject  in  Subjective  Clauses." 

All  honor  to  Prof essor  Callaway  for  his  splendid  faith,  courage, 
persistence,  enthusiasm,  and  accuracy.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
few  grains  of  truth  he  has  discovered  in  this  dusty  desert  of  a 
Northumbrian  gloss  may  prove  of  value  to  modem  students  of 
a  living  language. 

Although  printed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  this  second 
brochure  bears  also  the  imprint  of  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht, 
Gottingen,  and  is  No.  4  of  Hesperia^  a  series  of  Schriften 
zur  englischen  Philologie.  In  other  words,  the  familiar  imprint 
"Made  in  Germany*'  appears  on  No.  4  of  this  series  and  has 
been  removed  from  No.  5,— a  hopeful  sign  of  our  future  freedom 
from  German  domination  in  the  realm  of  scholarship.  Aside, 
however,  from  this  outward  evidence  of  our  growing  indepen- 
dence, this  particular  study  of  Miss  Robinson's  is  far  removed 
in  manner  and  method  from  the  usual  doctor's  dissertation. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  interesting,  in  the  second  place  it  has 
personality  and  some  charm  of  style,  and  in  the  last  place  it  was 
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worth  doing.    "The  single  attempt  is  to  discover  from  Tenny- 
son's use  of  Scripture  the  successive  and  orderly  stages  of  bis 
artistic  and  poetic  development.     Here  is  a  poet    who  used 
biblical  phrases  and  images  in  one  way  in  his  earliest  lines,  who 
used  them  in  another  way  in  subsequent  poems;  and    in   still 
other  ways  in  productions  that  were  later  and  later  yet.      If  the 
following  pages  have  any  new  value  it  lies  in  exhibiting  the 
orderly  development  and  progress  of  a  great  poet's  genius  by 
showing  that  progress  and  development  as  seen  in  the  successive 
stages  of  his  artistic  use  of  the  English  Bible.  .  .  .    Seen  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  total  landscape  of  a  great 
artist's  far-stretching  career."    The  study  is  of  interest  not  only 
in  the  light  it  throws  on  Tennyson's  career,  but  in  the  conception 
it  gives  of  the  religious  development  of  his  age.     Let  us  have 
more  such  dissertations  from  our  budding  doctors  of  philosophy. 

Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  English,  Vanderbilt  University.  New  York : 
Charlen  Scribner's  Sons.    1918. 

Among  the  recent  editions  of  the  Modem  Student's  Library, 
an  excellent  series  of  English  classics  sponsored  by  the  oid- 
established  house  of  Scribner,  is  a  new  edition  of  Carlyle's  Past 
and  Present.   The  book  well  measures  up  to  the  test  set  for  the 
series,  that  every  volume  shall  be  recognized  as  essential  to  a 
liberal  education  and  shall  tend  to  infuse  a  love  for  true  literature 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  qualities  which  cause  it  to  endure. 
The  editors  of  the  several  volumes  have  been  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  their  tasks.   The  editor 
of  this  political  masterpiece  of  Carlyle,  Dr.  Edwin  Mims  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  was  chosen  with  special  propriety,  be- 
cause of  his  familiarity  with  the  social  and  economic  questions 
which  caused  the  book  to  be  written.    He  is  so  well  known  in  the 
realm  of  American  scholarship  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  | 

Carlyle  is  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  editorial  work. 

Though   written  in  1843,  Past  and  Present  is  perhaps  the  \ 

most  timely  and  forward-looking  essay  of  the  Seer  of  Chelsea. 
It  reads,  indeed,  like  a  contemporary  treatise  on  social  and  indus-  / 

trial  problems.   Its  message  for  the  present  day,  for  example,  is 
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far  more  significant  than  that  of  Ruskin's  political  writings. 
The  author,  as  usual,  shouts  at  the  reader  from  the  printed  page 
with  uncouth,  sprawling  sentences  that  often  stand  topsy-turvy 
on  their  heads  to  attract  attention.  Like  Ibsen,  he  was  de- 
termined to  be  heard.  But  aside  from  its  grotesque,  volcanic 
style,  P(ist  and  Present  shows  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  social 
forces  which  wrought  an  industrial  revolution  in  England  and 
which  can  be  understood  better  to-day  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  than  they  were  by  the  early  Victorians.  Of  the  gaints  of 
that  age  Carlyle  alone  read  aright  the  progress  of  the  Time- 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Mims  shows  in  his  illuminating  introduction  how  democ- 
racy and  freedom  were  then  as  now  the  watchwords  of  both  liber- 
als and  progressives.  Carlyle  declared  that  ''Liberty  needs  new 
definitions"  from  age  to  age,  and  our  President  has  given  voice 
in  his  world-shaking  speeches  to  this  new  ideal  of  individual, 
national,  and  international  freedom.  Some  of  the  Scotchman's 
ideas  of  the  efficient  state  and  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  have 
been  paralleled  in  the  writings  of  Wells  and  James.  Past  and 
Present  clearly  forecasts  the  socialistic  state  and  sets  forth  the 
compromise  between  ''inevitable  Democracy  and  indispensable 
sovereignty"  as  the  "highest  question  hitherto  propounded  to 
mankind." 

The  book  was  not  understood  in  its  day  for  reasons  which  the 
editor  makes  clear.  The  author  not  only  did  not  speak  literally 
or  figuratively  the  language  of  that  utilitarian  and  conservative 
age,  but  was  opposed  by  the  social  democratic  champions  on  one 
extreme  and  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  old  order  in  Church  and 
State  on  the  other.  "Carlyle's  attack  upon  liberty,"  says  Dr. 
Mims,  "considered  as  a  negative  individualism,  unresticted  and 
unlimited,  is  now  justified  in  the  increasing  insistence  upon  in- 
dustrial liberty  as  a  necessary  element  and  upon  social  duties  as 
of  equal  importance  with  the  rights  of  the  individual."  The 
present  war  with  its  rapid  and  drastic  changes,  as  seen  in  the 
government  handlingof  theprohibition  problem,  strikes,  mininum 
wage,  social  vice,  the  military  draft,  food  laws,  management  of 
public  utilities,  fuel  regulation,  and  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
has  struck  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  evils  denounced  by  the 
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plain-spoken  Scotch  philosopher,  who  boldly  set  himself  to  sav- 
ing the  Sphinx  riddle  of  the  world. 

Bentham  and  his  school  had  maintained  the  dangerous  doctnne 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends  upon  "mere  political  ar- 
rangements," guided,  entirely  by  selfish  interests;  government 
a  taxing  machine  to  the  discontented,  a  machine  for  securing 
property,  to  the  contented.  Carlyle  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  this  hard,  mechanical  theory  of  society,  which  had  much 
in  common  with  the  present  Prussian  idea,  and  opix>sed  to  it 
a  deep  spiritual  view  of  man's  relationship  to  himself,  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  State.  Past  and  Present  presents  this  idea  of  a 
real  democracy,  a  brotherhood  of  men,  dependent  for  its  driving 
force  upon  "Dynamics,  which  has  to  do  with  the  inward,  primary 
power  of  man.'* 

The  book  was  written  as  a  true  seer's  commentary  on  an  age 
of  superficial,  makeshift  reforms,  which  did  not  reach  or  heal 
the  deeper  ulcers  of  the  body  politic.     Carlyle  feared,  indeed, 
that  England  would  suffer  a  second  edition  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, "truth  clad  in  hell-fire,"  ''for  there  is  nowhere  any  tit 
remaining  among  men."    Past  and  Present  should  be  read  by 
thoughtful  minds  to-day  in  the  light  of  contemporary  eve/its  zs 
a  remarkable  prophecy  in  the  enduring  literary  form  of  that 
new  democracy  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are 
writing  with  pens  of  flame  into  the  constitution  of  that  greater 
world-state  that  is  to  be.  George  A.  Wauchope. 

The  Method  of  Henry  James.  By  Joseph  Warren  Beach,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota.  New  Haven :  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.    Pp.  270.    1 918. 

Can  a  labor  of  criticism  be  a  labor  of  love?  This  "searching^ 
study  of  the  technique  of  James  in  its  various  aspects,**  answers, 
the  question  affirmatively.  Those  intellectually  elite  souls  tba/^ 
wish  to  study  the  finesse  of  characterization  in  the  depths  of 
human  personality  may  well  seize  upon  Professor  Beach's  book 
as  a  godsend  of  a  guide !  For,  though  the  book  is  studying 
James's  "method,**  in  James  the  method  is  the  key  to  the  matter. 
A  few  quotations  from  the  early  chapters  will  give  those  inter- 
ested in  James — and  no  others  are  likely  to  read  the  book— a 
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foretaste  of  the  good  things  set  before  them  in  this  acute  but 
generous  study : — 

"It  is  a  chief  distinction  of  James  that  he  was  the  first  to  write 
novels  in  English  with  a  full  and  fine  sense  of  the  principles  of 
composition.  ...  If  you  are  to  use  the  word  stoiy  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  these  novels,  the  stoiy  is  not  what  the  characters 
do,  nor  how  the  situation  works  out  The  stoiy  is  rather  the 
process  by  which  the  characters  and  the  situation  are  revealed 
to  us.  The  last  chapter  is  not  an  addendum  tacked  on  to  let  us 
know  what  happened  after  the  wedding.  It  simply  turns  on  the 
light  by  which  the  whole  situation — which  had  perhaps  long 
since  taken  shape  in  the  dark — is  at  last  made  clear.  And  no 
one  can  hope  to  learn  how  such  a  novel  'comes  out'  by  turning 
to  the  last  chapter,  which  is  wholly  unintelligible  save  as  the  last 
phase  of  the  general  situation, — last  not  necessarily  in  time,  but 
the  last  to  be  displayed,  and  as  meaningless  by  itself  as  a  predi- 
cate without  a  subject  ....  In  [some  of]  the  novels  .... 
there   is  a  strong  tendency   towards   the   author's   distinctive 

method  of  gradual  revelation The  narrative  is  taken  up 

with  the  gradual  emergence  of  relationships  and  points  of  view, 
of  attitudes  and  designs.  Behind  these  subjective  facts  lurk  in- 
deed great  cloudy  masses  of  the  objective.  But  they  remain 
always  in  the  mist,  behind  the  subjective  facts, — which  seldom, 
for  that  matter,  come  out  themselves  into  the  clear,  sharp  light 
of  plain  statement  ...  In  other  novels  we  are  in  suspense  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  our  friends  in  the  story,  their  success  or  failure 
in  what  they  have  undertaken,  the  nature  of  the  dangers  or  dif- 
ficulties they  are  destined  to  meet  The  question  is.  What  is 
going  to  happen?  In  James,  the  question  is  more  often,  What 
is  it  that  did  happen?  where  are  we  now?  what  did  that  mean? 
what  is  the  significance  of  that  act?  what  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  such  and  such  a  character,  or  upon  our  situation?  .  .  . 
From  beginning  to  end  of  the  story  we  are  occupied  with  just 
finding  out  what  it  is  the  author  is  hiding  from  us.  .  .  .  This 
extreme  jealousy  of  his  material  is  not  to  be  attributed  wholly, 
or  even  principally,  to  a  mischievous  love  of  teasing  the  reader, — 
however  legitimate  this  may  be  in  a  writer  of  fiction.  More  im- 
portant b  his  concern  that  the  reader  may  not  have  too  big  a 
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helping.  He  wishes  him  to  master  one  position  thoroughly  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  the  next  This  both  on  account  of  the  next 
position,  which  will  be  more  securely  seized  if  the  first  position 
is  solidly  occupied,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  eariier 
position  itself.  James  wishes  to  express  the  last  drop  of  human 
significance  from  whatever  circumstance  he  puts  into  his  press. 
This  is  required  by  that  law  of  economy  that  he  so  cheerfully 
obeys.  Any  less  deliberate  rate  of  progress  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  'work'  his  stoiy,  as  Mr.  James  would  say  himself  'for 
all  it  is  worth.* ....  The  stories  of  Henry  James  are  records  oi 
seeing  rather  than  of  doing.  That  we  have  seen  to  be,  at  any  rate, 
the  general  impression  of  the  reader.  The  process  of  the  story 
is  always  more  or  less  what  Mr.  James  himself  calls  in  one  case  a 
'process  of  vision**'  (pp.  37,  41-43,  50,  54,  56).  T.  P.  B. 

The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.    By  Daniel  W.  La  Rue.   New 
York  and  Cincinnati :  American  Book  Company. 

In  his  "First  Word  to  the  Reader'*  the  author  of  this  little 
book  declares  that  "emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  teaching  is 
becoming  an  efficient  art,  because  we  are  learning  to  base  it  on 
scientific  certainty,  on  the  results  of  schoolroom  experiment 
The  day  of  tradition  and  of  merely  personal  authority  has  not 
altogether  gone  in  education,  but  we  can  all  help  to  speed  its  pass- 
ing. Not  only  are  the  scientific  spirit  and  ways  of  'working 
emphasized,  but  teaching  method  is  shown  to  be  based  on  scien- 
tific method  as  found  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory."  For- 
tunately for  the  value  of  the  book  the  extreme  point  of  view  taken 
in  the  foregoing  sentences  is  modified  in  chapter  two  and  else- 
where, and  education  is  shown  to  be  an  approximate  science  de- 
pendent upon  many  unseen  forces.  The  chief  fault  with  much 
of  the  teaching  in  our  so-called  normal  schools  is  that  the  stu- 
dents are  deluded  by  a  study  of  ''teaching  methods" — a  bar- 
barous terminology  —  into  the  belief  that  method  comes  before 
matter  and  that  the  whole  process  of  teaching  (which  our  author 
calls  "teaching  process")  may  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  formula. 
Professor  La  Rue's  book,  though  for  the  most  part  a  sensible, 
practical  treatment  of  his  subject,  is  not  altogether  free  from 
such^complacentoptimism. 
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